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INTRODUCTION 


Tije object of Oils publication is to provide a foil record of the explorations, archaeological in 
the first place but to a large extent also geographical, which my second Central-Asian expedition, 
undertaken under the orders of the Government of India, enabled me to carry out during t9o6--8 
in widely distant rqgions of innermost Asia. The plan of tlicse explorations was directly based upon 
tile results which had rewarded tny first Journey in Chinese Turkest^ in die year and their 

start fitly coincided with the completion of /JndcrU Khotan. my Detailed Report on that pioneer 
expedition. 

The new explorations were destined from the outset to cover a far wider area, extending from 
the Hiridukush valleys and the uppermost Oxits right across the whole length of the Tarim Basin 
to die province of Kan-su on die western marches of China proper. But the aims prompting my 
renewed efforts were the same, and since die results gained tn the form of archaeological diacovinics, 
new surveys, and observations of all kinds haveso abundantly justified them as to claim these bulky 
volumes for their record, tlie briefest reference to the geoerat objects of my enterprise may suftice 
here* 

There was in die first place the fascinating hope of recovering from ruins long ago abaiuloiied Objeew of 
CO the desert more relics of that ancient civilization whicli die joint influences of Buddhist India, 

China, and the lldienized Ne.tr East had fostered in the scattered oases of those remore Ceuirtil- 
Asian passage lands. Only by local investigations could there be cleared up in detail the historical 
topography of die ancient routes w'hich had witnessed that interchange of civlUzatLoiis bet'weeu 
India, Western Asia, and the Far Hast, maintained as it was during ceniuries in the face of very 
serious ph)'sical obstacles through trade, religious missions, and the Chinese cmpire*s intermittent 
efforts at political and military expansion into Central Asia* Lost but not least, I was anxious 
to use whatever opportunity might offer for the exploration of previously uiisurveyed ground in 
deserts ^nd mountains. It was bound to help towards die elucidation of important geographical 
factors directly affecting the desert sites winch have preserved those relics of antiquit}^ and closely 
bearing also u[ion the physical conditions and economic history of Central Asia in general. 

It appears to me"a favour of Fate that I was able to carry through my programme in its entirety Extent of 
and with abundant results of the value of which to researdi die student of these volumes may 
^cly be h?ft to form his own judgement. As regards the efforts and hardships its execution implied, 
it will suffice to refer him to the story as told in Uninsof Dtser! Caihay^ the Personal Narrative of 
my Journey.* But special mention seems due here of the extent of my explorations, as indicated by 
the length of time spent over constant travel and fieid-^ork, more tlian twq years and a half, and by 
the aggregate of the marching distances covered on foot or on horseback, close on ten thousand 
miles; for in this extent is to be found tJie reason for die title I have chosen for the present 
publication* 

* R^htf ^ Tktfr! Csthay, Frrtaiial Narraticf pkics, pniioraiRas. and maps ftoni Origiiu] aurveya. ilat- 

ih Cfnirnf Auq find m^irnm^ssi Chtnin- By M. hml mOkn St Ca. tAiU iojudofi^ 19M- 

Sltbi. lo two wUb imincro^s illix&lnillonii, cobur 
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As a g 7 anc« at the general tnap illustrating our aurveys uhows, the j^ographical limits of 
ilie work aocompUshed comprise practically the whole of that vast dfnitiagel^s belt between the 
Pamirs in the west and the Padhe watershed in the east, which for doM on a thousand years formed 
the special meeting-ground of Chinese civil I on introduced by trade and politldi] penetration and 
of Indian culture propagated by Buddhism, The term Stnttdta, as adopted (in the form 
by valued French feUow'-scholars, is excellently suited for the designation of this region, well-defined 
by nature as well as by historical relaiiouiUnp. Significant brevity would amply justify its use even 
if the luterprctation which derives* Procopius' local name fmm a compound of the terms 

Slopes and may prove to have no better foutidation than 'learned popular clytnol<^y'» 

The plan of iny new joitmcy was already formed in 1904 white, buidened with heavy adminis^ 
tnttive duties as Inspector General of Education and Archaeological Surveyor, North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan, I was still stniggJing for leisure to complete my AHtifnf Khetatt. 
Encouraged b^* the kind personal interest of my lamented old chief. Colonel Sir HakoLu Deane, chat 
great Warden of India's North-West Marthes, 1 submitted my decailed proposals in the auiuniii 
of that year to the Government of India, tlien under the aegis of Lord CuEiOji as Viceroy, His 
wetMcnow>n interest in geofftaphical research and his pow-erful support of all work bearing on die 
antiquities and history of India were of the greatest lieip towards secimog a favourable reception of 
my plan, and iny gratitude for tliis help w*iU lie lasting. The assistance of kind patrons and friends 
such as the iate Sir Penkil Ijjbetsow and M>. (now Sir Enw.mo) Maclaoan, K.CI^E., them 

ulticiatiiig as Seqretarj- in the Revenue Department of the Government of India and nmv lieutenant 
Governor of the Punjab, did much to smoodi the way for a timely con si duration of my propoisals. 

Their final sanction by Government, with tlie approval of H.M, Secretary of State for 
India, was fadliUtcd when the Trustees of ihc British Mifscum. accepting the former's suggest 
lion, generously agreed to contrihaie two-fifdis of the actual cost of the expedition, estimated by 
me at Rs. 3b,000 (then ;^2,4O0),* against 3 corresponding share iu the prospective archaeological 
‘finds*. In view of the nianifold and very valuable help which the learned staff of this great 
msntudon have rendered towards the elaboration of the results both of this and my first expedition 
it is a tjarttculorly graiifying thought that the large collection of andques which I succeeded in bring* 
ing hack as tangiUc ' arcliaeolcigica] proceedsmcluding hundreds of jiaintitigs of great artistic 
interest, manuscripts by thousands, etc,, lias made diis share, even from the fuianciaJ point of 
I'iew, a verj’' profitable investment. 

After final sanction of my proposals had been secured in llie spring of 1905, an offidal 
condition coupled with it as regards the preceding cdinpletion of Ancim^ Kkotan still imposed 
a delay of one year upon their execution. But by dint of great e-xertions and by the help of a 
generous concession of Government which set me free from administrative duties for six months 
in Kashmir, I was able to satisfy tliat condition and to set out for my tasks beyond the great ranges 
northward by the end of April, (906. 

For those tasks^ as far as they w-ere of a geographical nature, I was provided from the first with an 
asset of the greatest value by the help of the Survey of I ndia i>epaTtntenr. Colonel F, B, Lokgk* R. E, , 
C B., then Surveyor Ceneral of India, had readily agreed to depute with me one of the Department's 
trained 1 ndian surveyors and to provide 3 special grant to meet all costs connected with bis employment 


* Cf. Proropiufi. Liht dr httiu (tC. Hnmy), tuj. t j. 7 f 

Yole-Corditr, Cnikt^, I pp. 14. ; CoedeSi Ttitttt gntttt 

iaiint, pp. xx», 137, 

* Tills AOiaialcd prariatoii bud, m view of the incTesied 
cbsl, CAiued by ibe tmuport of m mwxpwiedly laige 


coOcciioTi of Bmiqaea emd lo some ckgree oho by tlie geneist 
rise tS pities m Chtaicw Ttukesitn since the lime of my fiist 
expedition, ro be sapplemenied In ipoS by ai> ndtfilionil 
^rant of R& 1 s,ooo froni tbe ludiJui Governnwot. 
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and OUT topograjjhiail wt»rk. C 0 l 4 ^nt 1 (uow Sik SimKy) BirfiRARD, R.E,, KX.S.L, F*R.S.. firat 
ols StiperlntcRdent, TrigoriDmetrlcal Surveys, ^tnd bier Sun^eyor Genemlp showed tlie keenest 
interest in my ex|ibraticins and uwd every opportunity to encourage and guide our labours m the 
field by his experienced advice. He greedy facilitated ilic sut>set|nei)t preparation of their carlo- 
graphical necorcl in the Trigonometrical Survey Office^ Debra Dun, as now presented in the atlas of 
ntncty-foiir map sheets, on the scale of four miles to the meft, which Forms volume V of tJiis 
publication. 

In my yV 5 ?//T Turhs/^^n and which accom- AiLuof 

panicU much-reduced reproductions of diesc maps as published in the Royal Geographical Society s 
*9^1* detailed mfonnatlon has been given as regards tlie mediods used in our surveys 
(which comprised trmngubtion and astronomical observations besides regular plane-table work on all 
routes, whether followed with my topqgniphical assistant or by either of us alone)* as to my dir^t 
supervision of the work in general, rhe phonetic transliteration adopted for the record of local nameSp 
etc.* as well as regards die system used for tht final compikdon of the map sheets.’ Of these reduced 
maps the one showiTig in a single sheet the total area stirveycd on this journey, on the scale of 
t: 3^000,000, has with the kind permission of the Royal Geographical Society been reproduced 
as a kind of Index map to the Atlas. Incidentally it may serve as an apt illustration of the great 
extent of the ground over which the devoted exertions of my assistants made it possible to carry our 
topographical labours. Use has been made also of this general map in order to indicate by refer¬ 
ences on superimposed * tracings* the chapters in which information of geographical interest is given 
on particubr areas, and thereby to facilitate the use of my printed record by geographies] students. 

For die successful attainment of my topographical programme ic was of the greatest value that Surveying 
1 was provided from the first in Ral Rk^i Singh, now Sub-Assistant Superintendent, Sur^'cy 
of India, with a surveying assistant of tested ability and familiar with CentraUAsian mountains and 
dc^^ta from previous expeditions^ including my own first journey* When reasons of health connected 
with the hardships of our winter campaign tgo 6 ~j obliged him to return to India, Sir Sidney Burrard 
look care to replace him by Rai Bahadur Lal Sikgii, a surveyor of exceptionally wide experience 
and one whose eagerness for hard work under conditions liowevcr trying I have never seen surpassed, 

I found in both surveyors willing and always tcUable helpers for many other practical tasks. It has 
been a source of sincere gratificatton to tne that the Roy'al Geographical Society, when It honoured 
me on my return from this journey with the Founder*s Gold Medah did not fail to recognize the 
services of those two valiant assEsianis by appropriate awards. 


* See 7 ^ a/yifitrwd/, ]9itipp- J75'-So. 

* I imj note beie tWt the fMulta of llie siiriTys cartkd 

uut on my Urst tecotul expAikioiis^ Imvo beeo carefully 
embodied, to^ber with tbo cutogimptiical re^tillA of iny 
tWjd Cefund-A«ko joucewy (191 J-ssX of iorty- 

nine sheets DU the stcalffoT 1:500,000. whiclik iiow*pj>n 3 aching 
oompkUoD ai ibe TriifDiiOECtHucal Sui^y OfTiec, Dun* 
Thlft arw Alins Lhuft cof!Qi>rine« ibe whole of ibe lopq^phi^ 
wu^k Atcotnpiuhed diiriug tuy Cealmt-Ai^ftn explOnnloaSt aiul 

been prepared wiib improved mctliods of tec^iaicAl: re* 
produeliom It ^ to be occotupajoied by 1 Mr^dtr rrom my 
pen giving lUj details &g to (be matcnnls u:^ for its con- 
atnicttoD ojui Including triotiguktiou chona and roropkie JlsU 
of loUDoomiCiJIy deterzuitied positions. 

In LhiA fimil mnp piiUkatioii !e hAS been mj endea^wr eo 
rectify any iuaeeii»de 4 which cmlr subsequent ffUTve>'5 have 
brought to Hglit lu ihc c&nogiapliical rtprcwotalian of certain 

IHl 


features OP ^aund comprised b die ^ miTe^ to j incli Bheets, 
as well 3310 in[rodDce greater cou^istertcy In Else apelHugs of 
local nomeA than possible at ibe lime when llio» map 
eh «?9 were being prepeued at Dehm Dim 

Owing 10 leehnicdl reasons conneexed with niy ub^nce in 
EitgUnd dmiug diat ptitod. k was iropostribte for me lo revise 
die original dmwljigs for the shee^ or to examiue more lhan. 
One |xoof of the sbceis as pitoduced in iheir linai stage showing 
die bilMmwing and colours for the differem kinds of ground 
(cutUvaiiorif sraody iraefe with vegclaiion, drift-sand desert,etc.). 
Otlwr reoscMifl of a teebnical character, which cannot be set 
forth here 10 deUil, accounE for a certali: roughness of 
esecuLicn. Nefenbekss 1 believe ibat theee s^Keta, if tieacd 
on tbe will be found well abk to bear companson as 
regards the essentiai feattire of flccuruoy with any Diaps 
prevkfudy atailabk fqr ground of corresponding character in 
Central Ask. 
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My small staff was completed by Maik Ram Si.vch, a non-commissioned officer of the First 
(King George's Own) Sapfiera and Mmers. whom the kind offices of Colonel (now Major Generat) 
]. E.DtCKTF, R.E.,CB.,then Commanding R, E, on the N.-W* Frontier, aecnred as my * handy-man * 
from that difitinguiahctl corps, Naik Ram Singh proved a very wilting and useful beliier tn many prac¬ 
tical tasks connected tilth excavations, indnding detailed plans of numerous ruins. To him ts due 
also the devdoptng of most of the photographs brought back from the Journey, all of which were taken 
by mysdf, and a selection from which has been used for illustrating these volumes. The tragic fate 
which overtook this capable and faithful assistant towards the close of our journey was a grievous 
blow for me and has been fully recorded in Chapter XXXtir,* 

Considering how bulky these volumes liave grown, I should gladly forbear attempting any 
summary of the varied results of this joume)‘ were it not impossible without it either to account for the 
protracted efforts which their elaboration h^ claimed or to convey an adequate idea, of ihc manifold 
and important help which 1 received for those tasks from expert collaboratorsi. It may serve 
a useful purpose also as a reasoned synopsis of the main sections of the present work. The routes 
which I followed from the Indo-Afgh^ border lo the uppermost Oxus (Chapters t, 11) allowed me to 
study on the ground numerous questions Ixsaring on the history, ethnography, etc., of Sw 3 t, Dir, 
ChicrSl, and Mastflj, and to clear up in particular the topography of a meroonible Chinese expedition 
(a. d. 747) across the Pamirs and Htiidukush. The special permission graciously accorded to me by 
H.M. Hablb-ullah, the late King of Afghintsian, had opened access for me to uppermost WakhSn 
and die Afgtiiin iciritory on the Pamirs, and the observations gathered here and subsequently on my 
way from Sarikol to K&shgar (Chapter HI, sections i-iii) proved s|]eciaUy useful for the elucidation 
of early itineraries across the ' Roof of the World 

A short stay at Kashgar, under the hospiublc roof of Mf. (now Sir Gkorce) Macaktxev', 
K.C.LE., H.M. late Consul Ccneral for the ' New Dominions*, enabled me to resnme personal 
touch w’ith that old and ever-helpful friend whose great influence with the Chinese administration 
throughout that wride r^on was of the utmost value for the success of my expedition. The debt 
of gratitude I owe him lor the unfailing watchful care he exercised from afar is heavy. But equally 
important w'as the service he rendered for my tasks by choosing for me an excellent Chinese 
secretary* in tlic person of CitiAKO SsO-veii (Mr. Chlang HsIao-yUan ^ ^ The help of this 

tlioroughly qualified and coDSCCcndous Chinese scholar proved of the greatest advantage for my 
archacologic^ tasks. Throughout our hard travel and held-work he proved the most devoted of 
helpmates, ever ready to share hardships and labours for the sake of my scientific interests. 

Chiang Ssh-yeK's genuine real and persuasive tact always helped me to secure tliat willing co¬ 
operation of the Chinese administrators w'hicb was essential for the execution of my plans. Without 
their efficient help I could not have secured the transport, men, and supplies needed for my expedi¬ 
tions in search of ruined sites in dreaded deserts, nor for my explorations in equally forbidding 
mountains. I shall always remember with gratitude the proofs of invariable aLtention and goodwill 
I received from Mandarins of the old r^me at the oases which served as my successive ‘ ba.ses of 
operations ’ on tills journey. For the many in whom t found trustworthy friends with real schnlarly 
interest in my antiquarian aims and 'finds' I may refer to my Personal Narrative.* But specially 
grateful mention is due to my old friend Fax Ta-jIIx (hlr, P'an Ch£ii ^), who as Amban of 
Khotau had helped me so kindly during the explorations of 1900-1. Promoted to the position of 

* Sw bebw^ pp. 1317 sq,. bdpv, pp. 569,593 sqq., 646, 714, 8ei-»5, etc. 

^ For ponraltB of Gtijing SaC-yefa, tet Ikstrt Ca/^, L * Cf, Ca/kay, i. p. ivj stkl passtni. 

Fig. 39; iL Fig. 306, For cbftTacterialic iuilaiKcs oT hia 
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Tao-t'ai ai Ak^sii, he neva- lailed to use the inlluettce of Kis liigli office for smoothing my paths, 
however far away the explorations of this second Journey might take me. 

From Kashgar I ntade my \v.iy past Yarkand and tlie foot of the westernmost K'un-iun to Kscplori- 
Khotan {Chap, HI, sec. iv, v). After having earned out from there surveys of unexplored parts 
uf the high gladef'Cixtwncd range in the south towards the dose of thesummor.and having gathered 1^96. ‘ 
a rich harvest of smalt anticjiies from the old capital of the oasis, 1 ivas able to search with profit 
a scries of wiml-eroded sites previously unvislted to the north east (Chapter tV), Next^ excavations 
made at sand'buried sites near Domoko to the east yielded a rich harvest of antit^ues and manuscript 
remains in Sanskrit, Khotanese, and Chutese dating from the dose of the T ang period (Cluptcr 
C lose study of tlie physical conditions on this ground and of the successive shifts in the cultivated 
area it has witnessed proveil of considerible geographical interest with regard to questions of 
* desiccation *. The excavations I resumed during tire second half of October at the Niy^^a Site, £scsvftiioii» 
abandoned to the desert sands since tlte ihirti century a, n., w-cre rewarded by unexpectedly rich ** 
finds of wooden documents in Kharo$thi script and Prakrit language, besides otlier ancient records 
in Chinese and a mass of miscellaneous antiques helping further to illustrate the life and dviliaatlon 
prevailing in die oases of the Tarim Basin at that early period (Chapter VI). 

Conunuing my journey to the east 1 readied, near the terminal bed of the Eodcre River, the From En- 
easternmost limit of the area visited in *900-1, Fresh excavations around the T'aog fort revealed 
remains of a far earlier setLletnenL throwing interesting light on the history of this desert site 
(Chapter VII), The long desert journey which thence brou^t us via Charchan and Vash-shahri 
[o Charkhltk (Cliaptcr VTir) helped to clear up die historical topography of an important ancient 
route, directly comiecttug Khotan with China, and showed its conditions practically unchanged from 
those in which ITsiian'tsang and Marco Polo saw it. 

At Ciiarkhlik we had reached the only inhabited place now of any importance in the desolate History of 
region of drift-sand, wind-eroded or salc-cncrusted clay, and bare gravel which surrounds the Lop-nOr, region, 
or the terminal marshes of the Tarim, and the vastly greater dried-up ancient sea-licd beyond them. 

This region of Lop, the ancient LQu-laa or Skan-sh&n of the Chinese, had by its position on the 
earliest routes of Chinese expansion into Central Asia played an important historical part from the time 
of the Former Han dynasty. The e.\ploration of its ancient remains formed the chief object of my first 
winters work, and it lias appeared appropriate to preface its record by a critical analysis of the 
numerous early notices concerning Lop. Shan-shan, and Lou-lan (Chapter IX). 

My immediate goal was tlie ancient settlement in die waterless desert north of Lop-nOr first Explora- 
discovered by Dr, Hedin, The trying marches there across wind-eroded wastes proved of distinct 
gcpgrapliical and antiquarian interest by revealing plentiful relics of the Stone Age and unmistakable 
traces of an ancient delta (Chapter X), The systematic excavations carried out at the ruins of what 
can now lie definitely identified as die walled Chinese station of loii-lan and of an outlying smaller 
settlement yielded an abundance of written records in Chinese and KbarosthT, dating mainly from 
die third century a. u,, and many iiiteresliiig remains of the architectural and Industrial art of dtat 
(jcriod (Chap. Xt. sec. i-ix). Supplementary* explorations carrieil out on my diird journey have 
enabled me to elucidate die position occupied by the * Lou-laii Site ' with regard to the earliest 
Chinese route into the Tarim Basin (Chap, XI, sec, x, xi). 

After crossing tlie unexplored desert belt of high dunes to the Tarim and examining small sites ExcavaUmi? 
near its terminal course, I excavated the ruins of Mti^n, marking the site of an early settlement of 
Shan-shaii due soudi of Loj>n6r. Hundreds of Tibetan records on wood and paper were recovered, 
together with ffagments of Turkish * Runic* documents and plentiful otlier relics, from the refuse- 
heaps of a ruined fort (Chapter XU), They proved that this portion of the site was occupied during 
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the «Lghth-mnth century A.bi But rejnniiu» older and of distinct artistic interest were 
revealed by the clearing of certain Buddhist shrines (Chapter XIII). The 6ne wall-paintings irhich 
adorned them, tn places inscribed with Kharo^thl legends, offered striking ti^timony to the powerful 
influence which Hellenistic art. as transplanted from the Near Hast to Gandhara, had exercised even 
on the very coniines of China. 

Crossing in Febmary-Mardi. [907^ the L>op desert north-eastwards by the bnely track 
which Marco Polo, tike ^1y Otlnesc pilgrims before htmt had followedt 1 was able to collect obser¬ 
vations of interest both for the physical geography of the ground which separates the present 
terminal basins of the Taiim and the Su-lo Ho, and for the historical topography of the earliest 
Chinese route into Central Asia (Chapter XIV). Before reaching my new b^atTun-huang, I found 
myself rewarded by the discovery of the long-forgotten westernmost portion of that arielent frontier 
wall, a true lAwtfSi which the Han emperor Wu-ti had constructed towards the end of the second 
century 9 .C. in order to guard lu$ newly opened line for China's commercial and political expansion 
towards Central Asia against the raids of the Huns. 

In Cliapters XV-XIX 1 have described tlte explorations extending over two montbs and a Ijalf 
which enabled me to trace the line of the ancient wall, found often in remarkable preservation, for 
a total length of Over 140 mites and to search the ruins of all its watch-towers and stations, including 
the famous ' Jade Gate'. Having remained undisturbed by the hand of man in the solitude of the 
gravel desert, they yielded a rich liatvest of early Chinese and other records, mainly on wood, together 
with many interesiing relics of the life led along tliis most desolate of borders during the centuries 
immediately preceding and following the time of Christ. Since Uie unsurpassed Icaming and critical 
acumen of M. Chavannes lus rendered the great mass of the Chinese documents recovered here 
accessible to research,* it has become possible for me to discuss in Chapter XX the general oiganizatioit 
of the Linas in the light of die historical and antiquarian information fumishetl by them, and thus 
to bring into correct focus the significance of the anti(]uarian facts revealed by actual exploration of 
the Limes, 

But that region of Tun-huang had reserved for me another discovery very different in character 
but quite as Giscinaling and importanL I'o the south-east of its main oasis, at the foot of a barren 
dune-covered hill chain, there ties the sacred site of CXien-fo-tur^. or the ' Cavos of the Thousand 
BuddhasBuddhist piety from about the fourth century a. o, onwards has here honey-combed the 
rock walls of a true Thebais with hundreds of cave-shrines, still objects of worship (Chapter XXI). 
1'heir rich decoration with frescoes and stucco sculptures, much of it fine work of I'ang times 
(Chap, XXV, sec. i), would alone have justified an arehaeolcgica] pilgrimage from the Far West. 
Here 1 had the good foauoe in May, 1907, to be the first European to gain access to a great dcjxisit 
of ancient manuscripts and art relics of many kinds which had lain hidden and well-protected in 
a walled-up rock chapel for close on nine hundred years. The story how I secured here twenty-four 
cases of ancient mamiscripts, most of them Chinese, but many also in Sanskrit, Khotancse, Kuchean. 
Scgdian, Manichacan and ' Runic' Turkish, Uigur, and Tibetan, and five more cases filled with 
[Atntings, embroideries, fine textiles, and other artistic offerings of Buddhist devotion has been fully 
told in Chapter XXtl. 

The hundreds of fine paintings on silk here recovered may be said to liave opened a new 
chapter tn the history of Buddhist pictorial art as developed in Central Asia and China, largely 
under influences transmitted from Gandhara, and their study, inaugurated in Appendix E by 
competent collaborators as the late M. Petrucci and Mr. L Binyon. mil need prolonged efforts. In 
Chapter XXiII I have not been able to attempt more titan a systematic grouping of all pictorial relics 
’ See davanun, DefnmnUs fAiJwj p9r Amtl Skim, Cliford Unlversiiy PreBB, 1913, pp 1-154 
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and 3. review of die essentia) characteristics of their iconography and artistic execution. It is hoped 
that the particularly full descriptions furnished in the List of Chap. XXV, sec. thand the provision of 
numerous reproductions both in Vol. IV and in the ponfolio of the ThoHsand will 

stimulate and assist detailed study by competent ejipeits. 

The same remarks apply to the analysis offered in Chap. XXIV, see. i-iii, of the very numerous Analysis of 
and interesting texdSe relics witli reference to their technique and particularly their decorative '**i'l* 
designs. As regards the thousands of texts anti documents in a variety of languages brought away 
from the walled'up chapel, Chap. XXTV, sec. iv, v, merely records the arrangenictits made for their Siudy of 
first examination and cataloguing, and pass^ in rapid review any indications of quast-anttquarian 
interest which the labours already accomplished by competent collaborators may furnish as to the 
sources of the old monastic library and the like. Here, as in all similar cases, the systematic 
analysis of (he manuscript materials discovered falls beyond the scope of this Report and must be 
left to separate publications by qualified experts. 

From the* Thousand Buddhas’ I proceeded in June, 1907, to the oasis of An-hsi, and, after E*ptoni* 
tracing b its vicinity more remains of the ancient LimeA, explored the ruined site of Ch'iao^tett and 
a smaller group of cave-temples, known as the ' Myriad Buddhas in the outer hills of tbe western- JITj KaTm, 
most Nan-shan (Chapter XXVi). Then in July I made my way along the high and barren mountains 
of this range to Chia-y^ kuan, the well-known western Gate of the mediaeval * Chinese Wall *. This, 
in spite of its laic origin, proved to offer here points of distinct antiquarian mtercsL Extensive 
surveys in the high snowy ranges of the Central Nan-shan, rich in topographical results,” and some 
antiquarian work along the ancient high road leading through Kan-chou and SitHchoit completed our 
labours in Kan-su (Chapter XXVit). Then a long journey in the autumn from An-hsi allowed me to 
trace in detail Hsilan-tsang's adventurous crossing of the Pd-shan desert and subsequently to pay 
rapid visits to the old remains of Hami and Turf^ (Chapter XXVIU). Next ruined Buddhist sites of 
the Kara-shahr district offered opportunities for excavations parttcidarly fruitful in fine relievos 
rcllectmg Graeco-Buddhist art (Chapter XXIX), 

My second winter campaign in the Tarim Basin included a successful crossing of the great‘Sea Winttf 
of Sand' of the Takjamakan at its widest, accomplished under serious risks and ending with a fresh 
visit to the ruins of Kara-doiig (Chapter XXX), and subsequently more excavations rewarded by inter- 
esting reaiilts at desert sites to tlve east aud north ofKhotau (Chapter XXXl). In the spring of 1908. 
travelling northward, i was abb to reap a rich haivest of ancient records in Kliotanesc, Tibetan, 
and Chinese at the ruined fort of the Muzar-i^h, and subsequently, passing through Ak-su, Uch- 
Tiirffin, and unsurii'eyed hill ranges south of the T’ieu'shan, co visit ruined sites near the ancient 
Chinese high road leading towards Kashgar (Chapter XXXIl), Finally, after returning to Khotait, 

I used the time still available in the summer and autumn of 1908 for fresh geographical work in the 
high and almost wholly unexplored K'un-Iuu mountains between the Iiead-watcra of Utc Khotan lunmige. 
rivers and the barren plate^ius of the extreme north-tvest of Tibet (Chapter XXXlII).”* A serious 
accident through frost-bite, suffered iu my feet jvist when completing my last exploratory task on the 
iec-clad crest of the main K'un-liin range, caused me to return to India in a crippled state. But my 
coUectiou of antiquities, fdling dose on a hundred cases, travelled safely, and by the close of January, 

1909, it reached die British Museum uninjured. 

The elaboration of the over^buudani results brought back from this expedition was bound to t^ptitaikm 
lay very' heavy tasks on my shoulders. So I felt very grateful when the Goveniment of India fensiatKi, 
sanctioned my being placed on special duty in England for a pcriorl of iwo years and three months 

" Rrgardtng thi« tuppIcmrriAty (lubbcaliDn, iwe bebw,: Fully deKnlxd in litteH tl pp. 

p. tvi, *'• Foradetaikd atcotinl,cf. ii. |;]p. 
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iti order to enable me to work on these tasks wiihin easy reach of my col lection. The kind ^tersonal 
interest taken in my efforts, by the Ute Urtl then Viceroy, helped much lo secure for ihb 

arrangement the approval of HM Secretary of State. With so mudr detailed research lo be stariM 
on new materials likely to need schoiorly application for years, it was from die lirst one of my chief 
cares to secure the help of expert cotlaborators. 

But ecjoally important it seemed that I should work out my own observations and conclusions 
in broad outlines, making them available to fellow-scholars as well as to a wider public interestol 
in geographical work. With the kind permissbn of tiie India Office authorities 1 was able to 
achieve this object at the close of ig 11 by the publication of the Personal Narrative of my journey 
as contained in Rtn'm ff/Ikseri Caihtty. Its two volumes, amply illustrated, may well be considered to 
have served their purpose as a prelude, and in some respects a necessary complement, to my present 
Report, besides reducing any inconvenience that may have been caused by delay in its publication, 

I could not have attempted within the allotted time of my * deputation' in England to under- 
Uke all the manifold bbours which Uie arrangement and description of a collection so varied 
demanded, and for which my personal direction was needed, had 1 not enjoyed once again tlie great 
boon of the experienced and devoted assistance of my artist friend. Mr. Fred H, Anorrsts, late 
Principal of ihe School of Art, Lahore, and now Director of the Technitail lustltote of Kashmir. 
I have had repeated occasion before ** to record die invaluable services which his exceptional know¬ 
ledge of Eastern arts and crafts in general, his prolonged study of Central*Asian anticiuities, aud his 
own artistic gifts have enabled him to render to our common tasks ever since the commencement of 
my Ccniral-Asian exploraiions. My gratitude for the untiring efforts which Mr Andrews bestowed 
upon tasks connected wdth my collection and the preparation of the present Report must be all tlie 
deeper because during chose years, and down to i9i3> they implied the sacrifice of what hard-earned 
leisure he could spare from exactiug educational duties in London. 

The most important and urgent of those tasks was the preparation of full Descriptive Lists of 
ail classes of anlitjuities in the collection, arranged according to sites. It would have lieen impos¬ 
sible to assure this witliin any reasonable limits of time had not liberal provision made by the India 
Office authorities allowed advantage to be taken of the trained help and scholarly seal of seveml 
young classical archaeologists, Mr, j. P. Droop, Miss F, M. G Lorimer, Mr. C. L, WooiXKV.aiid, for an 
initial period, also Mr, H. G, EvKLvif-Wiim:. who conjointly or successively have lilted tiic jiosts of 
assistants at my collection for over two years. My grateful acknowledgements are due to them all, 
but in particular to Miss Lorimer and Mr. Woolly. The latter brought his ample experience 
gained in the course of archaeological field-work in Egypt and elsewhere to bear upon a systematic 
revision of all Descriptive Lists of miscellaneous antlqvies. as far as they had been prepared by the 
end of 1911, when I returned to duty In India, 

Miss Lorlmek continued her iscalous and painst^ing work as assistant also subsequently 
and rendered very valuable help with regard Lo the lemimrarj' exhibition which, arranged in 1914 
in the newly opened north galleries of the British Museum, made characteristic portions oftiie whole 
collection accessible to the public for some mouUis,'* To Miss Lorimer I am specially indebted also 
for moat of the detailed descriptions of the pictorial remains from the ' Thousand Buddhaswhile 
a correspondingly large share of Uie detailed accounts of textile remains from ilie same hoard is due 
to Mr, Andrews' expert eye and hand. 
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It mny be convenient to cxijlam here that tlte intended dUtributton of the nhole collection 
between the Indian Government and the British Museitm, which has by now been actually 
carried out,’** supplied ittUi^ an adilitional cogent reason for making all entries in the De¬ 
scriptive lists ad«iuately detailed. Since the three-fifths share of the Indian Government is 
to be deposited In the new Imperial Museum at Ddtii,’* it is obvious that comparison which 
may be needed hereafter, for purposes of researdt, between different remains, when distributed 
between places so widely distant as London and Delhi, wilt ordinarily tie piacticable only by 
means of die descriptions recorded in the present Report and such reproductions as it has been 
possible to include in Its Plates,’* In view of the importance thus attaching to the Descriptive 
Lists, it ought specially to be mentioned also that, W’htfe they have been prepared by other and 
varying iiands, their contents have undergone careful checking and, where it seemed to me 
netful, final revision by myself. 

The greater portion of the tasks above detailed had been completed when, by the end of 
19U, I had to return to duty in India as Superintendent of the Frontier Circle, Ardiaeological 
Survey. By that time, too, most of the Plates illustrating antiques had been arranged, and some of 
the materials for the Appendices to be presently mentioned had been received from collaborators. 
Work on the text of Striadia. claimed most of my time after the field season of 1912, devoted 
to Gandbara sites, until in the summer of 1915 the generous support accorded by the Indian 
Government, then under Lord Hakdikgb as Viceroy, enabled me to undertake my third Central- 
Asian expedition. The ample results, archacologtcal and geographical, which it yielded,” as weil as 
the develofmient which took place in the political conditions affecting dtat remote field like the rest 
of Asia, have fully justified the timely execution of that long-cherished plan. But as only about 
one-fourth of my text hail been prepared for the press by tJie time of my start northward at the end 
of July. 1913, the fresh explorations extending till February, 1916, implied a postponement of years 
in the completion of the present work. 

Fortunately this deby has not been without com[>ensaung advantages. The explorations 
renewed during 1914-15 in the Lop desert and in westernmost Kan^ have thrown fresh light upon 
numerous questions closely affecting the earliest Chinese routes into the Tarim Basin, the eastern 
extension of the ancient Liims, etc. A reference to numerous chapters of Serindia will show the 
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liencfit my r^^^mination rtf ilit hlfAnry and ttipngraphy of those areas has deiiveil from the new 
<'xplorations. 

The peril id of'depiitatirtn* to England which the Indian Government kindly granted to 
me in i^i5 after the cotidiislun of niy third journey meant a very valuable help for my ro- 
matntng tasks^ For over a year 1 was aide to resume cUreet touch with the collection of 
antiqties still deposited as a whole in the British Museum, with corresponding advantage to the 
great portion of Sfrt/tdia (Chapters X:-X.K) which was written during this period Last, but not 
least. 1 am grateful for the fact that my rctuni to En^and allowed me to enlist the generous interest 
and support of the Right Honourable Mr, Al'STEN CriAtiBEarAitf. then H-M. Sccruiary of State for 
India, for the publication of a miich-necded complement of Strindta. 1 mean the portfolio of T£i 
Th^msand Buddkai^ intended to furnish in its large plates repnxlnctions on an adequate scale of the 
most representative specimens of the paintings recovered from the walled^upcave-chapd ofTuo-huang. 
artistic treasures to which the scope of the [ircsent Repmit would not allow full justice to be done.** 

Subsequent to my return to Kashmir in the autumn of 1917, being placed on spatial duty, 1 was 
able to carry on tlie work still remaining on side by side with such tasks as the arrange¬ 

ment of my third collection and the preparation of the new att^ of Central-Aslan surveys demanded. 
My manuscript of the text was finished by September, 191S, and some ten months later 1 had the 
satisfaction to sec the poniing of it, which my third Central- Asian jounvey and th e n the difitcutties 
resulting from war conditions had stopped, resumed by the Oxford University Press. The completion 
of the heavy task of passing these volumes through the press was faciliiated by a period of leave and 
subsequent* deputation' to England which Government had been pleased to grant me during 19^0- 

It still remains for me to record my grateful acknowtedgemenis for the manifold and very' 
valuable help by which fellow-scholara and oihets have enabled me to bring these protracted labours 
to a satUfactory end. Artiot^ those whom I have die privilege to claim as honoured collaborators, 
my heaviest debt of thanks is due to the late M, fiuooAitD Ciiavaivnes, Membre de I’Institut, the 
greatest western authority of our times on all that concerns China's past, and the most effective of 
helpers. In the spring of 1909 be had readily charged himself with the detailed study and publica¬ 
tion of alt early Chinese records excavated by me. In spite of the quite exceptional difhcotiies 
of dedphenneni and interpretation which many among them offered, and their very targe number, 
hb ama^ug powers of rapid and yet profoundly critical work had enabled him a year later to pbee 
at my disposal annotated translations of nearly a thousand of them. Tliese were of great immediate 
help to me for my Daeri Ca/kiay and, after liaving been revised by M, Chavannes and provided 
with an /nlradntiifinof masterly lucidity, were published in a separate quarto volume as a forenmner 
of the present publication.^* The [jerusal of almost any chapter in the latter dealing with andcot 
sites which have yielded iivritten records will prove to what extent my interpretation of their post has 
been guided by hf. Chavannes' labonrs. But they by no means exhausted the help I was privileged 
to receive from him. 

However busy over big tasks of hb own. he was ever ready to grant it where matters needing 
Sinol^e researdi were concemed. and reference to Appendix ji will show bow varied such 
roniribuiions from his indefatigable hand were. Tile last of those reproduced there relating to 
inscribed paintings from the TA&Msattd Buddhas have a pathetic Interest of their own.® They were 
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meant to ithiatratc the materials which he prof^osed to treat in a volume of the Academte ties 
Insmpiioris* A/tWrer (vmprnani tAsU intended to serve as a memorial of Jiis departed 

pupil ajid friend, M, Pclrucei. Soon after those letters were written, M. Chavannes himself suffered 
a premonitory attack of the fell disease which six. montlis later was to end his life prematurely, an 
• irreparable loss to research. My recollection of that bright October afternoon of 1917, when on my 
way out to India I bade him farewell in his garden home of Fontenay*aux-Rciscs. after liaving 
obtained his acceptance of the dedication of StrindtA, will never fade, nor my gntteftil attachment to 
bis noble rnemor)*, 

1 have siiflered the loss of another most valued collaborator in the person of the late Dr. A. F. Help of 
RimoLF HonJiy LE, C 1 . E„ a true pioneer of Central-Asian studies on the plnlological side. |oFt a^ he p- 
had done ail he could to hdp forward the plan of my first expedition and then the elabomtion of its 
results, he threw himself with the same pereeveriug energy into ihe manifold labours demanded by 
the classification, preliminary analysis, and partial publication of the far more abundant * finds' 
in Brahmi script brought back from my second joiime)\ His Inventory Lhi of manuscripts in 
Sanskric, Khotancse, and Ruchean contained in Appendix bears elotjueni proof to the untiring 
real with which, in spite of the burden of advaoct^ age, he carried througli ibis very troubie- 
some task. In a senes of articles he discussed the first results yielded by his study of the 
important senes of Khotancse texts recovered from the Ch'icn fo-tung hoard, and subsequently 
arranged for the publication of a number among them in bis MS. Reimins of Buddhist Utera- 
ture, partly with tlie very competent help of Professor Stkk Konow." A kindly Fate had ]>er- 
miiied die veteran scholar to carry on his cherished labours almost to the end of his Jong and 
fruitful life, which came on Armistice Day in Novemljer, 191S. The unfailing help I received 
from him lor over twenty years ^jast and his oonsvani friendly interest will remain enshrined ia 
my grateful memory. 

It has been a. source of much satisfaction to me tbai the same h^ldy qualified scholars, Colkboni^ 
Professor E. J . Ra^on, M. Iimile Senart, Membrc de J'fiistiiut, and the Abbi Bover, who had 
undertaken the decipherment and publication of the ancient Kbarosthi documents on wood and 
leather discovereil on my first journey,®* willingly charged themselves with the same difficult task as 
regards ihe corresponding finds brought back from my second expedition. Professor Rapson has 
directly assisted me in preijaring the present work by a series of valuable notes on certain Klmrosthi 
tablets from the NJya and Lou-Ian sites," while die Abhd Boyer has laid me under a further 
gr^i obligation by the successful decipherment of important inscriptions in Kharoj^bf and early 
Br^ahrai from Mtmn and the Tmi-huang Lruus.** In regard to my Sanskrit manuscript materiaig 
1 have derived very helpful guidance from Dr. L. D. Barxett and Professor L. OK la Vau-Se Poussix. 

The ^considerable collection of Tibetan Buddhist manuscripts brought away from tire ' Thousand 
Budiihas*^ and now deposited at the India Office Library has been completely catalogued by 
Professor L. m la Vallee Povsein. after a start had been made by Miss C. M. Ridding under the 
guidance of Dr, F. W. Thouas, the teamed librarian of the India Office. To the latter's kindness 
I am' indebted for communicatton of the extracts contained la Appendix /. Of direct and important 
advantage for the record of my archaeofc^ical work has been the preparation of a complete inventory 
of the great mass of Tibetan documents, mainly of a quasi-official character, brought to light from 
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ilie forta of MirSn and Mazar-tSgb, by ihe Rev* Dr, A* H, pRAHOKEi late of the Moravian 
Mission, Ijeh.** The valuable notes of a general kind which that very competent collaborator 
has published on these materials will t;o found reproduced for the main t>art in Appendix C, 
Very valuable help was rendered by Dr, L, D, BARxrrT in furnishing me In Appendix A' with 
exact transbtions of the Tibetan inscriptions found on certain of the CJt'ien-fo-timg (jaindngs. 
The cataloguing of the thousands of Chinese manuscripts and documents brought away 
from the ' Thousand Buddhas" and now dcpositnl Iti the Brldsb Museum is steadily progressing 
at the expert hands of Dr, Lioneu Gilks, Professor P, PELLifJT, who originally undertook it, having 
been kept from this big task by military duties during tlie war anti other obligadons,** Apart 
from the publication of two interesting Chinese texts from this collection bearing on the history 
and topography of Tuii*huang, Dr, Giles has allowed me to benefit freely by hi« Sinological help in 
matters with which Strindia deals. 

On the Iranian side 1 owe to my friend Dr, A* E, CowLiiY, now Bodley^s Librarian, Oxford, 
a debt ol gratitude for having first paved the way for the decipherment of that series of documents 
in a previously ‘ unknown ' script which the subsequent brilliant labours of die late M, R. Gautuiot 
have proved to contain the earliest t-ttant remains of the Sogdlaii language.*' M. Gamhiot’s 
lamented and untimely death in ( 916 , due to a wound received in serving his country, has retarded 
the further decipherment of these records, and has left the hope unfulfilled of seeing the Sogdian 
texts of later script and date which I recovered from the' Thousand Buddhas ‘ published by tJie same 
Ixighly'gifted scholar. Some of our later Sogdtan texts had been previously examined.and identified by 
Professor F. W, K. MUller, the firsi decipherer of this language in manuscripts from Turf^n.** 

On the Turcological side. Professor V, Tuomsek, the famous decipherer of the Orkhon 
inscriptions, has tione me the honour of editing and elucidating the documents, as well as the 
well.prcaejrvcd complete text in Turkish 'Runic' script, from the Miran Site and the walled-up 
chapel of Tim-huang.*' To Professor A. voi^ LECf'kq, the distinguished Turcolog^st and Turkestan 
excavator, is due the critical cdjdou of the Turkish A^Auas/tiHUi// text In Manicbaean script which 
1 discovered at the ' Thousand Buddhas',** Finally I must gratefully acknowledge here the help 
rendered by Dr. (now Sir) E. Dhxison Ross, CI.E., in making a preliniinajy examination ami 
inventory of our Uigur Buddhist macuiscripts from the same site/' 

From this long record of my philological collaborators 1 may now turn to those who did their 
best to further the tasks imposed by abundant art remains. The first in the field to help me was 
my old friend Monsienr A. Fouchkh. To his exceptional knowledge of Buddhist iconography 1 owe 
the correct interpretation of some of the most interesting of our mural paintings,** and also very 
aseful guidance as to the classification, etc., of the paintings from the * Thousand Buddhas As 
rt^rds the varied art aspects of these paintings I was fortunate enough to benefit by the very 
atqjreciative and enlightening interest taken in them by Mr. Laorence Binvon, a leading authority 
on the pictorial art of the Far East and now in charge of the Sub'Depaitment of Oriental Prints 
and Drawings, British Museum. Hts expert care was of great help towards die successful preserva* 
tion of die delicate silk paintings, found often in a very precarious condition, and also towairia their 
faithful reproduction in the plates of tlie TAousand 

It was Mr. Binyon's friendly in ter cession which enabled me to secure for this important part of 

•• Cf. beJow, pp, <67 tqq^ ^ See below, pp. ^7 < wjq.; yii sq. 

Sec beto«r, jjp, gt 6 iqq. *• i ju, pp. ^77-314; below, pp. oit. 

" See bdow, chap. mn. set hr. ppt 471 sqq. * G£ below, pp. 9*3, 9*5. 

* rtv these Sogdkn iDuniucTipts (rom Ch'icD-toHttnif!, •* See below, pp. goj. fix sqq., ties sq 

see below, pp. JiO *qq, - CT. betow. pp. B33. 83^. 
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my coDecuon an exceptionally qualified coilaboiator in the late Monsieur Ramiakl l*ET&ut:a, To of M, 
l^lwurs which M» Petrucci devoted to the study of our Ch’ien-fo-tuog paintings and 
their inseripiions between tpri and 1916 it would be impossible here to do full justice, nor is it 
necessary to attempt it since a detailed account of tliem will be found in the initial section of 
Chapi. XXHr dealing with the pictorial remains from the ' Thousand Buddhas 

M. Petntccis premature death, a severe blow to research in varied fields, prevented the large 
publication which, as the pretlminary scheme reproduced in Appendix E, i shows, he had planned ou 
those paintings. The iwo chapters actually written by him before his last illness, though not com¬ 
pletely fitiisJied in detail, have been embodied in the same Api^endix E. After M, Pecritcci's d^th, 
in February. 1917, hts friettcLs MM. Chavannes, Toucher, and Sylvain Ldvi kindly charged them¬ 
selves with the falrour of fireparing the large essay on the Afan^/a compositions for the press."* 

The same task was accomplished with much care by ^Ir. A. D. WaJey for the chapter dealing with 
tlte votive inscriptions.** A !1 the same it is obvious that these chapters cannot present the final 
shape their author w'oiild have wislied to give them himself. Finally students of Buddhist art will 
feel grateful to Mr. Laurence Binyon who, from r^ard for bis friend's inemofy, readily agreed to 
replace the concluding chapter in M. Petrucci’s original programme by hb lucid Essay on ih Art of 
tkt Tnn-haaag poiiittn^,^ 

In respect of other classes of art objects, too, 1 found savants ready to assist with thoir expert ColisborB. 
knowledge. Tlic late Professor Sir Axtiiom Ckukch, F.R.S., gave us the benefit of his lifelong 
researches when supplying in Appendix D an analysis of the matcrmls used for mural paintings and 
stucco relievos at different sites. Frofessor Penev Gaxdnkr once again heljied us with bb wide 
arcluieologiciil knowledge in the determination of Intaglios. 9eal*Lm|iressioji5, etc., showing late 
classical workmanship or influence. To Professor J. StHttveowsKt I am indebted for much stimu¬ 
lating guidance as to the links which are traceable beiween the ancient art of innermost Asia and that 
of iJiR KdleuJstic NearEa.st. Ifc also very kindly supervised the drawing of some of the plates 
illustrating the designs of interesting lexdles from the ' Thousand Buddhas', Miss K, Scjji,E?iiKGER, 
from her expert knowledge of the hbtory of musical instruments, kindly furnished instructive notes 
on those re[/rescnted in the collection (AiJpendix //), To Mr. REci«At.t) A. Smith of the Britbh 
Mtiaeum lam beholden for the detailed examination of the Stone Age implements found in the Lop 
desert,** and to Mr. R. L. Hobs<in, tlie well-known authority on Chinese porcelain, for much useful 
help with regard to the finer ceramic relics disoovened on my explorations. 

Tile late Professor J. von WrESNr.R. the distJngubhcd plant physiologist, whose important Analyab tri 
nejeandies into the dcvclopmenL of paper manufacture in Central Asia had been previously served 
by manuscript finds of my first expedition, made the paper of my Early Sogdian documents the ***' 
object of painstaking microscopical analysis. It was rewarded by very interesting discoveries as 
regards the earliest introduction of rag paper.** It was through Professor von Wiesners Idndness 
that the help of hb very competent pupil and fellow-worker. Dr. 'I'. F. l lANAirseK, was secured for 
the microscopied analy.sls of diaracterbtic fabric specimens from different sites. Hb results, as 
recorded in tlie Descriptive Lists, wilt oeriainly prove of value for future investigations Into the 
history of texiile manufacture, the spread of cotton cultivation, etc. I must r^ret that, owing to 
tile death of Professor L, de Ldc^v and conditions arising from the war, it has not been possible to 
make accessible here the results of the analysb of the sand samples and other geological specimens 
collected by me which that eminent authority on the geology of westernmost China had undertaken 

** See bddw, pp. j sqq. " See Appeiulik E, tv, rj. 1418 *qq. 

" RcprodDced below, pp. I4f»-ii8, ** See below, pp. jg* ^51. 

* rf. below, pp. 1394-1400. I* Ct bekMv, pp. 673 iqi|. 
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and in part earned out. It was he who first directed my aitendort to the art remains of ibe 
Thousand Buddhas V which he hail i/isitod ia > 379 , and the guidance dma afforded t have ample 
reaiton to preserve in i^rateful meinory. 

[f I have left tc to the last to mention two particularly valued collaborators from the British 
Museum, Mr. J, Ai.uis and Mr. T. A, Jovck, it is merely because the nntterials u[j<jn which they 
have furnished me with imponant contrihutlons stand apart in well-defined classes. To the former 
are due the exact uotes from whidt the inventory list of coins in Appendix has been prepared, as 
well as the seTectioii of the coin specimens reproduced itt Plates CXI. and fIXIJ. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out to atehaeologbls how valuable for the chrono1o>gica] determination of slte.*c the 
indications derived from Mr. Atlau's notes have been. Equally helpful in a field w'licre the 
interests of historical study and natunil science meet lia,s been the exhaustive treatment which the 
antbropometrical matenals collected by me on my journey have received in Mr. Joyce's ojt the 

Physimt Anthriipeh^ of Chinese Ttiriestm mni ike PanUss ^Appendix C), The accord of the 
results liere arrived at with the coiiclusitms towards which arehaeologicai and liitguistic considerations 
seem to lead us as regards the racial clemciils in the population of the Tarim Basin is encouraging 
for the historical student. 

Ajart from the special help already mentioned of iiulividual members of llm lirittsh Museum 
staff, 1 owe very grateful acknawledgements for the effective furtherance my labours have reoelvctj 
at that great institution lu Director Sir FREOEiiiCK Kta^yois, K.CB., and the Keepers of the 
Departments directly concerned, Dr. L. D. BARKrrt, Sir Sidwev CoLy'itf* Sir Hercules R£.\u, did 
all in their power to fadJItate tliem by suitable arrangements and useful advice. 

The production of this printed record of the results of my explorations has implied great and 
prolonged efforts. All die more it behoves me to express here my sincere gratitude for the aid 
which has allowed me to overcome all difiicullies, serious as tliey were. Most of all my gratitude is 
due for tlic very liberal arrangemenis sanctioned by H.M. Secretary of State which rendered it 
possible to plan this publication on a scale befitting the results secured by the Labours in the Held, 
and to adhere to this plan even when the great economic changes Intervening since 1914 had 
rendered its execution far tnon* costly, li waii no small boon titat whether near or fat away in the 
East I could always rely on the friendly interest and experienced care of Mr. WiU-lAJt Foster, 
Cl.E,, Superintendent of Records. India OHlcc, directly in chaise of the publication arrangements. 

When die Deleg;ites of the Clarendon Press agreed to imdertake the printing of the woric, 
togetlier with the preparation of all the plates (those in colour excepted), I fdt assured that what¬ 
ever technical difficulties might arise owing to the often intricate character of the work or the distance 
separating me from die Press would be auceessfully met, Expericuce lias fully justtfied my reliance 
on the resources of the famous offieina^ though the clianges already referred to liave thrown a strain 
upon them lar greater than could be foreseen. To the late Mr. C CaitNAy, Secretary to the 
l 5 elegates» and Mr. R. \V. Ciiapmax, his sitccessor in office, I am Indebted for much Icind attention. 
In respect of the colour plates T have to record my speck! thanks to Messrs. HiijXfiv Stone and Son, 
of Banbury, to who&c skill and care is due the very successful and inie reproduction by three<oIt>ur 
process of selectetl specimens of ancient art work. 

But to no one do I owe grtaicr tlianks in respect of tlie printing of SfrintUo. than to my 
archaeolc^ist friend Mr, J. ph M. JOHNSON. In 191:] he had kindly charged himself, under an 
arrangement approved by the India Office, with a frnal revkron of my manuscript before it went to 
the printers and with help in the reading of proofs, When in 1918, in consequence of his appoint¬ 
ment as Assistant Secretary to the Delegates, he was obliged to CJitrust this exacting labour for the 
most part to the hands of Mr. C. H. Fkesman, he still continued to use every effort to assure 
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acciuncy and steady prt^ress in the typographical work. It may here itnd mention that owing to 
the great distance separating me from the Press it was impossible for me to s« more than one proof 
of Chapters l-vn. printed during 1913, and of Chapter VTH, passed through the press In the autumn 
of [919. Even for that one proof the available time was very scanty and the conditions of 
work, done mainly in camp, not favourable to complete accuracy. This may optaln the relative 
frequency of Errata as shown for this porttou of tlie text in Addm^ it Corrigenda below. 

From Chapter VIII onwards the printed form of my work has derived very great beuelic from the Hefpwuii 
painstaking attention of Mr. C. E. FnEEMair, for w)io^ advice, drawn from long literary experience, 
and self^acnfictng care over an often very irksorrie task 1 cannot fee! too gratefu!. My want of 
Sinoiogue qua It li cations added much to the labour of securing uniformity in the transcription 
(according to Wade's system as adopted in Professor H. A. Giles’s great Dictionary') of Chinese 
names and terms and to that of assuring general correctness in Chinese references. M. Chavannes 
up to 1913 bad rendered me tills great service, and subsequently Mr. L. C. HorKiNS. I.S.O.. the 
distinguished Sinologist, testUied his friendly interest in my work by generously stepping into 
M. Chavannes' place at a heavy sacrihee of time and labour. To Mr. Hopkins's special competence 
in matters of ChiocEse palaeography I liad already before been indebted for the reading of certain 
ancient Chinese seals. 0 r. L. Giles has rendered me very willing assistance in the reading of 
proofs of the chapters dealing with the ancient Chinese Limes, while Professor Svlvain Efvi, 
aided In parts by Mr. A, D. Wally, gave equally kind help for die proofs of the Appendices of our 
departed common friends^ MM. Chavaones and Petrucci. Mr. J. Ai-LAX kindly helped me with the 
proofs of those portions of which deal W'itii explorations on not specilically Chinese ground, 

his wide Oriental attainments enabling him to offer a series of valuable corrections. Since the 
pressure of other urgent tasks made it impracticable for me to prepare the Ittdex myself, Mr. R. H. 

New, of the Oxford UoiversiCy Press, was entrusted with this tronblcsome task under my general 
guidance. For the painstaking care which he has devoted to it 1 wish to record my grateful 
acknowledgemen t. 

Tlte end of the long labours recorded in these volumes finds me far away from beloved deserts 
and mountains, and the goal by the Oxus, tow^s which my eyes have been drawn since my youth, 
still shrouded in the uncertainties of die future. But there is encouragement in the thought of 
a big task safely accomplished and in hopes shared by kind friends whose care from afar has 
followed me on ad my Ccntral-Asian wanderings and under whose ever hospitable roof diis record of 
past results is concluded. 

AUREL STEIN, 

73j MiJiTD^ SmzTt 

N^fvmhtT tgio- 
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P t A. tlie decejjihe chuacJer fif th« Sltr. l«na 

^recw tWiMiw). hd . iVoltm fS/ri, ihc iniyottiuu 
fltttctvniiont ft SI, SjlviJii Wfl, / Antf» ISXfl. 
tr. |)|v io 3 fqq„ Kboutd tie eoiutuM. 

jf. ■ 

K 1 1| TDiKt dwphcpifttk rdiitiOfi b^twctn 

A^in^afiuria Knd Atiar^ : A^rwr, see now Sir Gwr^e 
Grici«ofL'4 oo<c la my pi|«f Aiitrv^ FM't mmui y' 
0 rW^ Mo kka^y^ /fmtttsK 

1^*9, bf. p, foi* 

I*. 14 , note ?*t t 5* #Vr Stiili-kVol Shni-eli'i^oL 

F, i6» L 3^^, A^d/odimti\' Tbr CnTlowif^ it a tpednwii oT 
pOitCf} foinul tt.L SiimAf^Jkar^npgttr t 
Saoc^iir* 001, Pottery fir,* wlw^J-fnutk^ of Anil rad 
coloiif; ooirtAtnt tnuch vione^frir, Ejtttrrkir fue cowered; 
Midi 6muoUi p«t 4 e oT wne obkuir it j|* x i|^ 

47* t iB. -4i^ Tbt fidlowhig ait ipeeifficitt c/ 
pciubenli fiiktuidiu N'ogUko-d^k, Brep: 

Brep, ooi^ Pottery fr«; ^ny W3i«i doll teddith^y 
day I race wnoothed Owr widi dull itdd'ithKgiref 

pii^ ij^*xi4\ 

Brep. i>osu P^ery ban! grejr vwe &ccd miiiide 
with vciy thin aliip or iclaic deep orimfe eo^oiir, sA ^ 
ti\ Pi. IV% 

P, Ii3p k J*Vr Blnrehbiidii ]^fiiitl 4 KifhL 

L 54. #V Fo-k fsir Sfrlfi ™i/ Fchtf or So-W. 

^ L IT* Regniding a glickr leading ucram die 
NidioIxA Kange lowurde S^iriiud^ we oow (ht nurnlci to my 
TTfiVU/M-Hp, ilwiiL fk 1 1 

P- 58 ^ fiOte lO- Rend rW tBodoo Kmdk 
Pi do. note ti HiiO-ml rv^ TTiuu-mL 

P. G9, L 5 k now tnf noto on titined itrattgholili of 
WakliiD raamined by me in l^tgr 
ahrm. pp. tri 

P. 87 , L I. ^ iaii TAiif iidL 

L 9. (Fig; 

P« 6II| dole lx« iFar StiUgb-Chopiq rW 5ir%1i'Chu|diL 
P. 73 k note 15. Omii 

F* 77 , L14, Tbc enct iurve]r of 191^ tbenrad ihe ChkbMk- 
raaldSn to measare abooL ibuee miles ritdo nofdi lo'toutli, 
and om two mikt aerw wbete wkhtl; 

80 , I# to and /> Cbitna Sai-yeb rAitf Cbiaruf 

^-ych. 

P. 8G* IL to, fii Knihlioi rtaJ KHm-Inn. 

P. I tdi /V ICar^yth twd Ktra-k4etL 

P. P 5 k t a®. Ksra-kaMk 

I. 31. Fig. 31^ 

Pt Bb, t 14^ {sea !^- 3 i)l 

101, 1 43. Ahf fiod Wu-dm- 7 ^ 

kt |tp, J55^ IL Lo, 15, 101; 197, L 33- iiarf 
lOi. Va 01. c, C£ Sl^yguWiLi, JTiwA Fig. 501. 


R im Vo. 001 1 . 5. Cf. Slnjrgowtdu, iTiW. 

PIk Xm ^fa S9S7* 

P^ lOS, Yo. 01, L i. , 4 itf CL Ml. sL ooiad; iw. »t8* 
PL CXXXVIt 

P. tat, L v j. 

P. 158 . L 34- (we Fig, 41). 

P, 163 ^ note J, JV Ma Appendk G Appi:iKti!i F, 

P. 170 , L 44 « .4^^ KtlA. I# 50, Fuper okotdt ahowing 
liimuui figuje* in dlirereot fMsoa^ 10 ' x 34 *. Pi XCf. 

IS^Ih Ktoi:. 0010. Add riTni for bWi cC. So. a. 007* 

008, Pi CSXXlXj. 

P. 30^1 1* *5* Afitr I>cdiiDka^yir Md (*« Fig.. 35), 

R 205 , (. 17. Aar M.T* i 4 t 5, 

oole fi. /at Ylkldj YikOil:^ 

Pi I- y. and Faifidd Bcg-inilaJiii 

P, 20fi« hL T4 30. CUhi ffw^ BriUtmli 

P. 212; I li- JPpr M^iBp r€ad Kim. 

L JtYar SdU&] ^/^(teeFig^ 44 )l 

2 ] 3, L 30 * F&r Siduk r^d Sadak. 

P. 3J(ip L 9, * Pw db|ectt wHh closdy cotra- 

nj^dbif deconi btip d. SlmiygowikL ATc^- Aimi4 1 £6* 

* 7 *- 

2111 , L iop jrpT Hano-win rmd tdsko*;daii» 

note t4* /V eddied rwt dfeclrd ; /*r VaOlki rnkf 
YaiUtL 

P. 22 ^ I I r. S^duk rmd Sadei. 

P- 231 * I 4- Add pint •t^E now pp, ia£4 aq- for 

ffvklenoe Indicaling a dace dian dghdi 

cenmry for the at^mJemmenc of the FarUd^ 
BSg-jaikkI Site.] 

h Mtf mnig. Si 0 r N. ixiv roof xilti. 

L a& (aee Fig^ 0o)» 

F, tiO; L 34, ^cy- fiit md west 

P, 242 , L 34. JFir tai Fr*il ckwraiu 

BOie 7 h AV Ho chuan rtad HuO-di‘lkB. 

For two Wu-abu rtM lix Wtt-iHiii. 
note For Ho ebnan rtad Hno*d3'0am 

P. 2ia. N. xoL L ooti L 10. , 4 ^ CL Sirtygowaki 

Pi 154, Figi 

F. 253 ; N_ 111?, Hi 0017, Fbr Taiigh reo^ T^rfijK. 

P, 205 ^ N. jciti. 003. > 14 / See Appendix M 

P. 283 , U 3J^. Fijtr!rtgfitta fmd FJi^ imiL 

P. 38 fl, note t. cblng rfrt 4 di‘inf- 
F, 289 , E, 00$, t. 5. rW 

P, 23 L E. Fort. oot. a* iMtt PL XXXVIIL 
F* 3 D 5 , L £. (see Tig. Sd). 

P* 207 , L I ]. /vr GddKbQU ndd Cbm*chocL 
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P- It <&« AV orchard rt&d orlniir, 

L /V QiOiKkm rtad €h^-tJv 30 . 

P. ^t^pnotc I i, /V Uaih-Roj^niaJ rmrf ^Eb^KoyumtLl. 
J. 6, Fpr fide$ 

t\ 33 : 6 , t. ao, ^ rrad 

P. MB, iidte 5. ^tr Oiai^, xm. iec. u rmi/ Chap, xtL MC. vii. 
P, a&li, I. 39. mhrjf, St{iiie:i r^St&iiF. 

K SS7, L Ji, /«■ flojg 404^ 

IV 374, L Il'riW r^V- 

P. 28 it^ L 13- ila-ch’Uaji rtwr/ HiioH'irQau. 

IV 3^0, L 1^. /W- 0015 rri}dPo<3$4^ 

P. S07# L Sji /V mcriJim raodli. 

I 1^. ftir l_B, rt, WI3 L v. oqi^, 

P. 308 ^ ]. ii, /V L- B. iL oai4 rrad X„ B, Ml 4. 

fm ts- Add fffljV/ See also belowi, p* ttaa* 3\fL stKJi^ 
0013^ MI9-J^. 


P. (fli, L H, niaf^. L, A. rend T^ li 

P. 4]3| dOtA 3 I 1 .V Mr- L« Ci I rophids wilit«: ■ I reniiifc to 
think dial ib tbia imajuxie C^vaniic^' irandation of the 

icJt k Ml ciuiie ftcoiroie. Jf we lefer 1 * Ka we »ee 
llmt he retnlerTi the Same Totir ebtro^tert ^ ^ ^ ^ 

hf i^TBc leapectt Miiiloribdavtit m lextc Ant Bwt in 
No. ^ Tnuukle^ "Je eonaiatc avec reaped ced - k 
leiire o(5i:k'1kr (4 envpj^A, wc.)", Sut I believe ihe 6rst 
rracidiiig U tlght^ ami ihil ibii paaaage ruOf 

reipGckrul accord^iee wJUi ilie wtitioi Dispatch^ (ihe 
Wfiter) had prevkiiiBly leodied Loudafu ele 

P* |32i L.Ar 00174, AV a-e iwk/iM'* 

P. 44S LB, m iti coiQ-tj^ dfif LpA m/R ooaa rW 
I. VI, |j. ooj& 

P 4 46Ai 1 34 . /W Ar viif. 0013 rrnd M. j. via. ooia. 


IV 470, IL ig, 16 ^, /V Bjren-llftg iw//Bjrfikgfoig^ 

TV L ro. : [See bebWp pp. 716 ^ 109 S}. 

P. fioa* I ts; AddmU 3 **; [SiiediOftra of insedbed waocteo 
tablets from mj fluda of (^ 06 ^ have been inrcfoaccpl 4 .^l!ly 
txafninccl lijr A. BcrgentctD in his paper i 
{r^/ftit^katg drr COT d5w CktMfSin tw der ErjXmdu/i^ d^t 
PtifdfT* o/f &kffibsfrgf ^^nUtMim iMMi^fkhrn (Siteno^ 
bcricloe der Kaia. AwL der Wss.^ Viiau P^dios-biiro^- 
Kbs^, rprftf toL cIxv.. AJjJi. 8 ). !□ cme qf the apedmena 
Jte Itiis rccognlsieil ihe wood oTa conifcnmi tree, Ptiudo/ii^ 
but beJpfigin^ to on os ^et utiknown variety. In 
other spcdmeiu his oiulytas has proved the mse of j^jdart 
lainiirui^ and willow wood.] 

t\ OOl, L X- f^dn points oot to iiiu that Mr, Rohsoii'a 
research^ have pnn'^ ite begmoing qT pqrcdAiii manu- 
liadTire to date baek to ITmg itntes, \T not tarUer i cL 
Hobaon, Pe/my and /VveAtrir, L dmp, ii, 

P. 020 , L ai. vli/i/ narr: [Bui for dataaceiCrH betoiTtP. 

L 

P* 624| I. 6. For T'u tkn cAi rA^n^ read pc /ta chfA. 

P- BBT, I 34, &f Add. to p <kji. 

P* 070. L 3^ /V Tadaoua rmd Titiaous- 

F- 063 . note »•. /Vr protected tamp nsd proieehve cjoop 
(Dr LGJlfis) 


P. 689 , I Add ae/fi Mr. L. C Hopkiot luggests as 
regards 1>0C- Ko. 378 that Afca 7 f tmy rather be dtc w- 
titime 4Jid t^o persotuT naiOcB thiui a iid«^ 

IV rOSfc Obit 3. /W T^oumg-poOi p. 53:3 r/ 4 Td T^quitg+p»mp 

1 \ ne, iwie a* [Dt. L (Vi}a (.Mints Qtit 10 toe that tho 
name in quesHon is sliown by the facsimik- ol ihe 
MS. 40 be vrrii&en aa ^ ang:} 

note TO* Addj^ as to the approaimacc rniloo r /jf | 
mile, see also refereiidc^ to pp- 734 loy8. 

IV 722 , note 3, For a cridci] iranulaibn of Chaog Ch'ieii's 
hlmoir vilh very valttalde aniiotatloTi^, -m now ProL F% 
Hiitb'a 01 /. O* A*., voi 

P. 72 !i, L /V Chang-yeh Chimg-yL 

TV 7 .10 .1 13- /Vf Chfldi Oi^lNL 

IV 763 , T^e 5, Mr, L, C. Ilopkiiit writer : * In diiB ceme I do 
ttol diiiik M. Cbavatmes' tfansbiloji b utiifo cotred. 'nw 
meaning of Is « toreli" simply^ Ii b expliuncil th die 
SAa# IPmas "tobindreetkand**. Tbeonlyierisc \n 
Uleratttre cif colJoquial U ** turcli 'V in the pohsige quoted 
by Chavannes from the ^^teici of 'Tang timet ", there Is 
no wwd tniplying ** to suectstion V trarwlatfou Jb 

Hktalli^ '^when they lit dn-s^tuiK there wcfc om lorcb^ 
i lorclics, 3 torches, 4 lortliei, ia piixordsnce as, eic/" Thai 
ia, the ouinber of ^epsrat^ flaioea visible showed llic teladwc 
urgency of ihe alafm,' 

P, 7 ft8, L 9. For bilereiiing oommcnis uO the equipment of 
mentioned by onr iian Limes documents, cL Lanferp 
Cii^ Pn^ffuTfa, p. 16^, 

P. 222, L j4. Dr. L Giles rtmgak ^: 'San ri/icA ^ n bi the 
Sanskrit Triloky^siid kacortccEly to be iraobTaied Tlifw 
Regions*' (c-if desire^ foria^ and bamlei^es?). The name ta^ 
ncri likely to liave any eolmeidbii with the modem ^ Upi>Cf, 
Middle, and l-ower Temples 

P- 128 , L j. I>f4 L- Giles wjiie$; ' 1 fimf the bigb-wqier mark 
lo paper and cilli^phy to colnckle with the Sui riyimsiy 
(389-416 ApO.). ‘riicrc Is alf cady coasiklcrahle fallipe cdF 
by ihe eighth erm-nryi’ 

P- i 34 , L 3d* Prof, ths V^isaenr' rtsad P/of. De V'^ta&er^s- 
noie 8^ L P*ar M, Chflvaanes ryWMix A. D, VVidev 
and M. Qiavanne^^ 

Ph 844 p able it, Omif Hr* 005^ Pt €YL 

P. 864 , noiq ge^. Addz Miss F+ Lorinrer ctills atoimtion to 
an dalMnue accoimt of this eptsotfe given in the AiAim$- 
Anufia^iv/ra (imnsl. Beal), (Jp. 41 sqq* 

P. 649:1 L IS and^rr/'w« /"w Suddhodliima rrad SuiLlho- 

dans. 

P. 860 , tKJto 80, Ar Wesmm Psrsdise r/ad BnihlhlBt iViraii^. 

P- note 17* L g. AddatiiB a/^tr ooi 11-13^ 

P, 966 , L 13^ /er la the rtad la tb«e. 

P. 873 , note 10, I 4. Addi Sec ah» Ck 00468; ssik 001; 

£Xzjv. 004. 

note i®, 1. a. P&r Vaiiravai^a rtsd DbrtBxtfcra. 

P* 680 , note 19, L iol Ear Pi-pao t^dTUm. 

P* 96 L note ^3. Add 483. 

IV 0 J 8 , Ck <S, I 7/ /V Tftki r^tJ VabukL 
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P. tiote t3^i Dr. Hunedn lba« ttwuteia tbe eoloptun: 

' In tbe tenth gttrof QiU CUflf, ihc tig^ year. S TP 

Jp (A^tb ^iS^\ oo. thic of the 

sKth tniKafa.KhnhUfiiat »ho ta th^ng ui die dtj of Odv* 
]ttk-ch6g {?) cofied (ihtfl) bv ibe order of Aaodw-Ogbu] «fae 
bos newly;, tfuned (the ooctrioe of Buddhism ond i* 
gov ern ar of &1rgh (•UlghHr)^ Sdbo i idgd (gOMp 

r. 925. Ch. AOd a/titd Ff. CLXV. 

C3u *ix, 003. S» tlfVf, tmt/i ^ *diMiPp,f 3 J. 

P. 929, L tS. Ottx/btn. 

P, aat. Gh. O0ro» L 10, /Via eertaiii riwJ ii n« eertoiB- 
Pf 91$, Cl cob. 1 .1 91 Fir tub-^oped mii bctt^iapcth 
P, 952. Ch. «o6g, 1 14. AAI eo4&i efttr 00354. 

P. SCO, t. oofl, last line. Fur woruear/a/ woman. 

P. PSaTr. KtH, t. 14 . Ftr in king r*aJ doBf. 

P; 970. Ch- 001*7,1, 4, F«r *.11,9ss rml juB, Ofi. 

F. 973 , Ch. W 174 , B. Add Ai (ltd Ol 001 ^ 4 . h, O aimflai 
silk fr. PI. exit 

F. 9T7, r. Bol., 1. 39. BBf. 

F. 0B2.T. cd.. t, /VCh. 00034- B-dr«irfCh, 00*34.0-e, 
F. 99d, r. cot, L 33, Far JJbifmatritiaVgarf Dlnirmatrata- 
F. 999, T- eoL, 1. 3®. Fur rstd t‘* 

F. lOOli 1- cot, L I- Far ctnoplete I'ht^campostle. 

F, 1<H>9, h cot, L 13. Add not jiiUtmh 
P. 1010, t. Co!,, t, 36. /V black rftw'blinL 
P, 1433 , 1 , cd-i 1 .17. Fif JiAii 001. A rtad xxidl, 001, a. 

F. 1039. L cd, L la. For fig. riwd fr, 

F, 1039, J. eoL, L jo. FrrtoU of rtiid roll oe. 

I. coL i £0. For bVh ocrm./^bftiAk oiv 

P. t093, L cfll., L 36 . For tln{i|)ed raid ttoftfKd. 

1^ 1097,1 - col., b t For Idler, rnnf Iraoibed {MTI, 

P. 1(H1. L col., U 49, ^yoBiunJ Add (bill sec bdow, 
p. 14*0. vhcre M, Fetnicci udeu ilic Buddha 
to be Blttlfajyagifrtt}. 

r. ed,, I. to. F» one sfi^. hhig.., * 11 * 111 ]* 
iwn armed klBga ... AlLaitd. • 


P 1049^ r. COL, L AA. For women'r road AafliOB'S, 

P. 1047 , b col., L Ai, /hr AfrfiB nwd esoie 
F. 1040, fj cot, L 16 . For tad noA rank. 

F. lOOOt 7. col., L 39 . F» (only tiMBuce of ihh ia the 
CoUH^o) raW(fw other tmaBcei of blue eyes, aae Ch. xi. 

MI ; AXAVili 00*), 

P. tool, 7 , bBL, L G*. /hr oeUber ineu rW«oeBs(a) w^ 

r. 1053, 7 . eoi, 1. 3 and pstsm. For MAflcf rad hUrli:t 
(• col, I. 44. For ihult'csp mti sJndWep. 

F. 1053, L cot* I S‘ tapCf'lDte natrf Tapi^JlIie. 

P; 1465, r. ci^., 1. 1 |. Far hand r^i band. 

7 . cdi., t 41 . Fir edge jadut, road edge of /acfcel ^ 

P, lOtiO, r. col, L 30 . For for which which. 

r< oet, I* 35 . /V ■nidtal r/Aid ABtnihliA 

P, lOBS, L cot, L 53 « /hf BiijCOuaiftf HiaouatEts. 

P. 1079,1 col, L 3*. For boJl rad belt 
P. 1080,1. cot, t 14 . For ogte rroif ogee. 

P, 1084^ t oot, t 33 . For itABd rouf %Bre. 

P; 1089, t cot, 1 1 * For pidnticd rtad prinied. 

P. 10 ) 14 ^ note 4 ' Ati'lisf, 001 . For Bum] nod £ied. 

P. 11 ro. H. A* 1 0013 U>U (srrai^ inia H. A, 1 0013 , 

P. 1174.1. cot, t 40 . For hips /’ot/liip. 

P, 1175, L cot, 1, £ 1 . For 1a nad xL 

• - ■ 

P> 1197, t i§. Fvr M. XIV, 003 rtad h(l, xlv, oog. 

P, I3t0, 7 . eo]„ L 35 , For Sied,] 

P. Tito, t # 0 . For bAnd rtad hands, 

P, 1930, k cot, L fi 3 i Fir pcTi,sfaa|ied reetf hui-ahapetL 
E^' J223^ r« COf., L * 7 . For llxliig rWAiftig, 

F. 1216 , t. 40 . For clmBpe rM/lujnpa. 

P. )382, r,.ee^, t. g. F» id rmi 18 . 

P, 1395;' r, «d> '/V sewn rttd sawn. 

P. 1308, Bfltie p,l a. Foi Nth *£ rtad l4o, *5. 

P. 1»13, r.co},, t *«. d^Gr. If, tl*. 

Plate xn. For Ml vit ooa* rad Ml; th. ooag. 
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CHAPTER I 

ACROSS SWAT AND DiR 

Sectjon I.—ALEXANDER BETWEEN KONAR AND INDUS 

E V^ER smce, in tlic summer of 1904, the plan of my second Central-Asian journey had been Choke of 
Jehnitely fbrmctl and submitted to. the Goverojneni of Indiar i was eagerly bent upon 
cffectii^ my entry into Chinese Turkestan by a new route. It was to take me from the indian 
administrative border near Peshawar, through the Paihan tribaJ territory of Swat and Dir into 
ChftrdI, and thence across the main range of the Hindukush to the uppermost Oxus Valley and the 
AlghSn Pamirs. The attrai^ons of this route were great for the student of early geogiapliy and 
ethnography, but great also the difficulties, largely political, which now practically close it to the 
European traveller. So 1 had special reason to feel glad when, after final sanction of my start on 
this expedition had reached me about tlie New Year of 1906, I succeeded, through the Indian 
Forci^ Office, in obtaining permission from H.M, Hablb^nllah, King of Afgharvistan. to cross 
a portion of his territory not visited by any European since t!ie days of the Pamir B^^ndary 
Commission. My lamented chief, Colonel Sir Harold Deane, K.C.S. 1,1 then Chief Commissioner 
of the Noi*th*West Frontier Province, had already kindly agreed to my passing through the 
northernmost of the Marches of which lie was so truly great a Warden. 

However interesting the regions were through which this route was to take me on my way to Sujt rnm 
the Chinese fronuer, a series of practical considerations, fully explained in the opening chapter of 
tile persona] narrative of my journey, obliged me to make my passage as rapid as possible. Owing 
to the formidable obstacle presented by the Lowarai Pass, tlieo deeply buried under snow and vcr>' 
difficult to cross with baggage, my start from the Peshawar border proved impossible uniil 
April 27. tgo6. Once tn route I had the strongest reasons for guarding against any avoidable 
delay; for if 1 could not reach the headwaters of the Chitral R(\-er before the dose of May. I should 
mn a very serious risk of finding its narrow uppermost gorges above Mastuj, which give access to 
tlic Oxus watershed on the BarOghil, closed completely to traffic by the melting snowsi. The 
rapidity of the progi^s thus imposed upon me is suffideiicty illustrated by the fact tliat die 
marching distances covcrctl within the month which brought me froni the Peshawar border to the 
Chinese boundary on the Pimlrs, amounted to an aggregate of close on 45O miles. Most of this 
marching was done over difficult mountain tracks and at a season of exceptionally heavy snow. 

It is obvious that under such conditions of travel 1 was compelled here to restrict my 
antiquarian and ethnological observations to what, as it were, could be picked up by the roadside. 
Nevertheless, 1 need not hesitate to commence the detailed account of my areha^loglcof work 
from my journey over this ground; for apart from the intrinsic interest of a region wbl^ has only 
recently and in parts become accessible to European researches, there is the broad fact that most 
of our historical knowTcdlge about it is derived from the same Chinese sources to which we are 
indebted for all the essential facts concerning andent Central Asia, 
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My journey was to laite me not only to distant regions but also far back in tlie ages. So it 
was doubly appropriate that its very first stages sliouid lead over ground so full of ancient 
associations as the Swat Valley (Ftg. i). The nanm of the riv^ .Swpdf/u from which the inaio valley 
with the adjoining territory derives its present designation, is already found in the Rigveda and 
Mahabhatala.' and figures with scarcely a change also in Megasthencs' Indika as u-cil as in 
Ptolemy's GeegrapMa* The old Sanskrit name of the territory, Vdyma, ts often mentioned in 
classical texts from die Mahabharata dowowards. On account of the many legentls about Buddha’s 
life which popular tradition lias placed in the Swat Valley, as m the neighbouring Gandhara, it 
figures still more frequently in the literature of Northern Buddliism. But the total absence of 
definite topographical or historical data, which characterises these quast-indigenous references, 
makes it needless to discuss them here in connexion with the ancient get^raphy of the territory. 

Information, scarcely more definite, is derived from the ^liest foreign records of this region 
found in the accounts of Alexanders Indian campaign. It b true that on general geographical 
grounds it may be taken for certain that the Macedonian's march of conquest through the 
mountains north of the Kabul River, whidi Arrian and Curtins describe at length, must have 
brought his columns into Swat and the chief valleys immediaiely adjoining it. But the accents 
of the two hisiorlans mentioned and oilier abstract notices surviving in dassicaj texts, show uniform 
vagueness in regard to those data whith might help us to follow ,Alexander£ operations on the map 
or to form a clear idea of the political and economic conditions prevaUing. Even in rcsp«t of 
those incidents like the siege of Massaga or the capture of that famous rock for tress, Aor nos, which on 
account of their romantic interest receive frequent, and in some sources elaborate, notice, the want 
of exact topographical indications leaves little hope tliat the sites will ever be identified with any 
certainty.* 

The extant reconls of this ponion Alexander's Indian campaign have been discussed so 
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ftrcoont of Abxamkr'tf caurpaign nnnth Of she Kibiil Rim 
vBller figurei under ihe name uf rMrjubt. It lon^ igO 
lightly iikntifed wiih the FGUQjkAra vhkli unites frooi the 
north iriJh the Sirill Rim bdbr* hi entry inlo Ow Peduiwar 
V'alkf, See Tblarquarl, tw Si. pfu *44 

i^iicre ihe andeat mrtket ctnu-tmltig ih« draUiage of ibc 
Kalnit ftiWf have been exunined itith cthkal cw. The 
fiirrttAi « wntioncii Hi VarUwnnililrtl't flfhai* 

laihhhi (xtv. *3), aod tlie Crawrl^ whkh ihe MiLS bh it rnin 
namea Along with the SnvAiiu, «« oUwi early UefSgmiiqnis 
erf ihe Paojk^ra (Ketn; Lancn, li>c dt]^ 

It airpeani very prckbeUb ihia ibe PanJkSra, ii tneant aS^o 


by iim river whkh CurtiOi tneitittom in 1 fmtbcm 

cgiTespondifig [o that td Amm'^ Curaioa ^vtiL at-s). 
Anodier nsfurciicc %o th^ Clicatpea {1 Found in a pm^ 
of Sirabq'i Geography, arr. j 5, p. 6^7, i«hidb Matea ihii it 
'flow* Into the rivET Kophes . ^ * after imvenrfog RaeiWierbc 
Gaiidaritit\ The mentlop here made of Gliiul4rili&^ 
Le. CaxniMri^ refubti h dear tbai ibc met inietnled b the 
PanjkOca, whkii aftet ilt. juKtlon vpjth the SwAt River eaten 
the Pefhawar Valky utrf Into tUe Kibal River (KtipJie*) 
iieaf ChlfwldH. 

The fact ikat the unlud itream fa viill known |>y the 
naine of Swlt» nppjeiuijr in An£k|a{ty, kiida support to 
Manqiisrt'^ pbuifUe exptanai^ of CA&a^ ^ 

‘ tmiag good berw* \ aa an IfaniaiiLaed rendering of tbn 
Sanskrit name Suvftiuu. (For trfber rivm bearing die 
ItBimn name Xadraj^, Ae^ Mfatp&, see my note * ArgMidiUln 
in Avesric geography ‘ in Hay 16, iS^s, p. 345^.) 

The tividoiiiiaikm of ihe ilm tnuiic I V/ui/i by a Bkallitr 
popnhir ctyiwlogy * Into = *vtda^pa, * gaining 

Tiort<» ^ ofTen a clow paiaM- Fm uigcnkma mcnvpU to 
explain the name B^dpbene and the leftrenora to certam 
lOwtu vthldi StzuJbo'i pagsage menUotia In connexfcm viih ihlr 
Qioii^, W Maiquan, lot d^ pp. ^45 aqq. 

^ For the diiBcuhJeBbeaetliiig the ideniihaulna of tike die 
of Aomoa^ cf- my cn Sunvy weri m 

At IF. ^iL itmd J?tf/ifrAa'jr4rAp | pp. 19 aqc|. 
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often iod so clrady * thai no detailed exposEtioti ol the events and of the varying viewa set forth 
regardbg them by different commentators seems called for here* It will suffice to mention the few 
points which appear to me to be fairly established, and which possess inter^t for the archaeoli^cal 
student of this territory. To any one conversant with die modem geography of die mountamous 
regions flanking tlie valley of the Kivcf on the north, it must be evident a that the 

opemtions carried on by Alexander agaimr populous tribes and towns on his way from tlie upper 
Kabul Valley to the Indus, must Imve liad for their main fields those tracts which by their 
configuration and fertility are capable of maintaining a relatively brge population. Tlvese aboe 
would be of real importance for a conqueror anxious to secure the left flank of the great route from 
K^u] to India- Now of such tracts there are four which deserve special attention : the lower 
valley of the Kunar or Chitral River extending from near jat^ab^d to Mmar; the complex of 
fertile valleys known as^ Bf^aur; the open middle part of tlie main Swiit Valley^ between JVlaoglaur 
and Totakan j and finally the central vaUcys of Bun€r* 

It is in the westernmost of these tracts, the lower Kunar Valley^ that we may safety locate the Alevi^der 
operations which Alexander at the commencement of his mountain campaign carried on against 
various towns by * the river called KllOes^ and against the hill tribe of the Aspasiaus.* The 
territory which he next invaded after ert^ssing the mountains was in all probability Bajaup. The 
mention of the river Guraios or PanjkSra whldi Alexander crossed on leaving ii, and before 
attacking the country of the Assak€noi| |x>ints to this identification. As regarxls the Assakenoi, it 
is clear dial the seats of this formidable natioii comprised the presen 1: Swat territory and probably 
also the adjoimng Uunfir: for the operations needed for their subjugation extended from the Gumios 


• Among the imM ijourworiliy tnierprctailotiiH cf* 
Ritter^ tW Ffidaug m Imiiufkfn ATiTw^mfi 

pp, 141 ; L^noi, M. pp* 1*4 *qq.; 

V, dc Siilnt-M^ii, iftiifi ittr la fi laftvf 

4 if //jfflt, itt d /“ 

dfi f /niF/ut Imfi/rioi 

FrtfJtrt, i^rie I iptil. 1, 13 ^ 1 ^ pp. so ; CiuiUiltgiiaTii* 
AbtAmI Gf^rap^ 4 ^ /tfi&bp, pp. 6s t 63; V, Siuliii, Farfy 
pp* 17 sqq. 

^ ArrisHi iv- 53, ^4. CH V. Smiih, Earlj^ 

f/tVarj a/ ImJw\ p. 4S, vhere ttio nuUn lDpogts.phlcal 
Dcutkaibafi are quiU' conredy lircughl OUtr 

Tlir operjittocnf on Ihc upper Kflimr muaL hive brougbi 
ihe vnrij 10 ihe aotillitcmmoBL of the 

vdkyi which have been occtipkd tiii« rarJy MnhiuninaElau 
lime!^ bj tbe bill bibes IcTKiivn uader die common EkdgnaiSoii 
of KSfii^ There are rea^Ri for ttdfcvlng ihai ihese ijflbe« 
whose reiisukoce to Ihdr ouire dvILhed Ac^ghbotirt loulH hsis 
been finally overeoine tail/ within tbr pfwitl genenlfoo, 
biv^ hid llidr seiti there from (kr mm eocleDl times. Tlicir 
wbe^rinUim: hahlti^ noted at kn^ bj ^imr (^1/ejw^#, 
muasteted by Lc/ikii ami Erskinr^ pp 144, S4S have 
imHved to ihw dky. 

Tlie long ago thrown out that h was 

eoiUacl a'lth eall/ representatives of Uik autochthon hill 
popaUikitt which OfigloaU/ gave ri^ lo thoK fiDclfid stdries 
•boiil ibe eity of Nysa. founded by Dionysos, which figm 
oo pramltieiitly In all accounts of iMi imtiaj ponion oC 
Alexander's Indiu a catnpaigtr. ArnaU, who leproduoci tb»e 
atortti with uilicil muLgivicg^ v. t« 1) 


purposely keep# tbetb distinct rrum ihc aceotml of the JuiUlaty 
openilJoili pneccdiisg AfeK3iidcr*9 cTMing of die fuilua ajid 
ihlii fumlihes no topograph icil ImUcadOn^ Bui Cintiui, 
viiL to, and JuaUn"# eiutuzia from Fompeiua Tragus, sdi 7t 
diftincUy pboe tbo viml to and Its sacted Mount Aleros 
be^wtni ibe operatlmia against llie Aspaamns am! those 
whjch Wouglii Alexander Inio the region bkuillied beta with 
Bljauf^ 

Prom an bistoHcal poltu of view tbe Mof^ aboui tbia 
Indtaii N/ia wo of inierest only as affordk^ a foriSailiirly 
clear instance of the process by wUeb tbc early gro’wth of 

* ihe Alej;andeT legend’ was fostered in all probahillty dtiriug 
the campaign Usel f and under oOfoioi auspices. Srtloitbenee, 
the dw-^hted fcholar, was fwiJy aware of thip when be 
stated (u quoted by Anion wllb special reference to Nysa) 

* that all the^ reforerica to ibc deity were drctitatcd by llic 
Macedonians in connexiDa trltb l!w deeds of Alexander, to 
gRtlfy his pfido by grossly exaggerating their Importance ^ 

V. ill j McCrinJle, Inimim fy. 82 )* 

it secibe^ howtv^r^ u'ofth wtuk to call aueniion here 10 
the plain evidence supplied by ilie cecoordi oa to where this 
^iciTul alory was localised; for a conjtecluitil ideuttficaiion 
which wouki bnug id the south of BHjoar aud clo« 10 
the lower couree of the Swil River, tm Found more ready 
acceptance than is justified by the evidence adduoed in ha 
RippOlT. This raw mainly on ihc deceplive dmilarity 
between the name of the peak KoM-Mor (or Mohr) and tho 
Greek designation ^ ^Eouiit fcf. V. Smilhf Eisrfy 

p. 4^). 
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ACROSS SWAT AND DlR 




or Panikftra lo the Indus, Aman gives a fairly detailed account of the several large towns in 
which their defence was chiefly oigani2ed j but in the absence of any definite topographical 
indicitdons or archaeoli^cal dues It seems usdess at pdesent to hazard conjectures as to the position 
of Massaga, die capital, of Badnx, Ora or Dyrta. or of the rock-fortress of Aomos.* 

Stfoiegical Fortunately, where historical records arc bdeing, gec^raphy affords gtiidance in at least one 

important point. No one familiar with the ground can doubt—and a reference to recent survey 
wi Swu sheets will cortdusively prove it for others—that in andent times as at present the direct route, and 
the only one of any importance, connecting Bajaur with Swat, mwit have led from the Panjkdra across 
the easy Katgab Pass down to wlicrc the present fort of Chakdara guards the.strategically important 
croissing of the SwSli River. Thus when on April afl, 1906,1 made my first mardt from Chak^ra 
past Uch and Katgab and along the open Talasli Valley to Sado on the PatijkOra.’ I could feel 
reasonably sure tha t the broad mUitary road I was following led me over ground which more titan 
twenty-two centuries hefore had seen the Macedonian columns pass by in the inverse direction, 
Alexander t The crossing of the SwSt River at Chakdara tierives additional importance from the fact that 
crosdng of - opposite to it there debouch into the riverine plain two much-frequented routes which traverse 
the range separating SwSi from the Peshawar Valley by way of the ShSh-kGt and Char^i Passes. 
The antiquitj* of the routes is abundantly proved by the massive remains of roads, undoubtedly of 
pre-Muhammadan date, which lead up to the passes.* These routes certainly offered ihc most 
direct, and until the modern strategic road across the MaJakand Wcis made, also the easiest access 
from Swat to the plains of Gandbara. Rut whether Alexander for his descent thilber before the 
attack on Aomos used one of these,* or chose rather one of the routes leading through Buner to 
the south-east, rt is impossible to decide from the available data, 

Eiiily As regards the ethnography of the region through which Alexander*^ hilt campaign took him, 

it is impossible to assert more for certain than that the invaders classed the iuhabitants as Indians. 
SwaiKguHi, agrees welt with wliat we know from later records, textual and epigrapliical, about the Indian 
character of the dviliration and religion prevailing throughout the Kabul Valley before the 
Muhammadan couquesL As to the racial character of the ooniemporar>' inhabitants tl would 
scaredy be safe to express any opinion, seeing how limited is even our preseuL knowledge about 
the anthropology of that great portion of the hill population whicli does not belong to the blest 
stratum of invaders, the Paihans. But as regards its linguistic affinities we are on somewhat safer 
ground. Recent researches, of which the merit belongs mainly to Sir George Grierson, have 
demonstrated the fact that lire bngu^cs now spoken in the valleys south of the Hindukush, from 
the Pard tracts north of Kaalimir to Kafiristan, belong to an independent group of the Aryan 
language, being neither of Indian nor of Iranian origin."’ There are reasons which make it 
probable that the area covered by this group in times preceding tJic Pathan invasion extended 
a good deal further south along die Indian North-West Frontier." Hence It U of interest to note 


* Sev ahov«r |A j ftRcl mxt- 

' See Dtart Ca/A^jr, L pp^ 15 

* Sw Sii il. Deine^a 

1^96, fSt <^71 *q, : fJ^rapAii 

GtxmiMrA, P- 4*>T 
Fjtitnfkr Circle^ 

* Mr, V. SfEkiih iMdIla ll fvrotiablfl that Al£ 3 nndeT 

liie Paae { m Fiariv p. 

See cspedolij ha& *Ofk 7At 
TVej^trw pp, ^ sqtj- AcccpUocff of thJt 
fkCt Jiihcd not poreJmficQ iIk qucsikidt wbEvlict ttic applicUiOti 


of tho tialf-mT^boiogioAl lOrio to ibe ruie or 

b|HkiDg of ihii Emup con be on m philp* 

t^cit Or historic^ ba^i$. Foff Sit i'Jcvr% 

on xk\At 10 tne noher doubtful^ uec Kl« jMper 

PmiAft, (Pj'jffflfiijr *3/ifddim Piidta V tQUi 

i9 sq<i- 

The htiLc-kno^E) dUtocts of TUahk o&q^ in ihc 

Afndf hiltSi and Ptrt surviving In the mountiins of Dir, near 
ibe I’anjkdta btadwAten, bdonE ^ tbia group ; ^ Grknoii« 

PtiJfA Z4r^iur^t/i p. 




I. VIEW" SOUTH-EAST FftOM FORT MAI^KAND ACROSS SVVAT VALI.EV. 
CTH(«f Cumfrilte in forcgnnimf ur<th ixmcI teuding towArdi* Chutednrrl. 
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s«-ll ALEXANDER BETWEEN KONAR AND INDUS 5 

Ihat tiM main nibal aam® rMorded in this resion by Alciander’s luslorUna a (ihonclic 
change I.bicb is a chaiarteristlc feature in this language group and one attest^ frero a pen^ m 
early^ Aleaaftder'a campafen. Both the names and ^Kafean. undoubtedly 

to L Sarakrit Aimait. a name mentioned by Vardhamihira among tnbal 
Indian North-W«L** This conversion > sm > sp > ss > sts typj^, and can a rea y ^ 
in the language of ASofca's Gandhlta insetiptiona. whidi Sir George ^ewn has proved to have 
l»een gneaily aifectcd by the influence of what He calls the ‘ Modem Paisad lai^guages * 

SscTtos IL^EARLV CHINESE PILGRIMS TO UDYaAN.A 

No distinct references to UdySna can be traced in the estont Sbe^abld”val!ev 

lasdnating rieriod in the history of the Indian North*West border during wh.ch the Kab«'Val ^y 

with the adjacent terrttoriea pasaed from Aleaander'a ahort-livL 

domination of the fifeat Mauryan empire, the Greek kings from Bactna and the short hveo 
d^Tof •Ly*lan' or ParthL origin to become hnaliy the main seat of Ihe^werlul l«ngd<» 
^^ed by a“Kuaana branch of .he Great Ydeh-chih or lodo-Scythiana. There m roaron to 
IbclEeve that Lich 'Graeco- Buddhist' an remains which il^e Buddhist nuns of llie Swat 

Vail^ I^^ZTof Gandhara. have Feaerved in abundance, da.« teck to d.e early 
our ™ when was especially nourishing in these parts under KtiMiia rule. But ^ong 

the amhawlogical • finds ' » far^rded there is nothing to diro'* light on the special coodiuons 

•“flf tt'a^’dt'n'?'^ pe-l of Ku^ domination that we dm. --•ufbrma,^ 
about Udytaa from one of those Chinese Buddhist P‘'gr™Vt°trn^m^r«f^a^ie"wt^ 
ancktil topography of the Indian Oie^p^^ T^he route whicU Fa hsien and hk 

M'^v^nn” ISng idml^caiion of CW, 4 -r<'n with KJshgar all question of 

ilce hsi been solved.' • From this [Chieheh'al the traveUera went westwards towards North 

,,h« has ™iro c succeeded in getting across and through the 

t„dia.and after tang on ^eway^ornj^o ^^ey^ wh winter and summer/■ After 

range of le moountered here by ttavellcra from ‘ venomous dragons, which, wtiw 

referring lo ihc tiangers ^ showers of snow and storms of sand and gravel / 

provoked, spe forth ^isonous ^ ^ Mouni:aTfui‘\ 

l-a-hsieu telb us: in North India, and immediately on entering 

ta tadts'^™!!^"ul^s i„ a small kingdom called fWrtiS (rv/O. where also thero were 


many monks, all students of the Hloa-yana. 

r* (■•«r u of ibt cla«iwl f«tn« of iWs n*™* 

lieif <ierii»tionvS« Msrqtiiirt. ©rtifrl/rriW ii. p. UTi 

See lib ppet no riiatu>»Atfi M- 

laiyrarA, rirrfFTjiAW. *^4 P- 

Z £2^ iJ^r. doi 

lojisvjgc, iuwl b ljTpi<»l Modem 

„«S in vosA^t ihst iM. (fhoneuc chRoge he^ 

uiK better Ptotaa/i n«ie Eoifttra (tWOWfUK^ 


(bt Kaiiulr; see Stein, Xaja/. u. {v jsrv 

' See Chavannes, ttf Set^g J ew, p. j; 4 i oe»e .f; 

Sl«ic, jHtint/ /iistett, u pp. 38, 48, 

» See Legge, ftf-dfffl. p- 34- 

' Cf. tlruan-iMDg'# simibr desctipitton of the cliniale 
eowoniered in the ^ Vellcyof PfWoi-lo* (iJte PiniTnl unUi Ito 
•mil lake of the drBjfOiw't Jnlieii, Mfmoirtt A ffrtimi*- 
^attgf it. pp. *07 sq.; Waiters^ fltaii CMi»mg^ i'- p. *83. 
For ibc uoftn-prsKfiidtiff powfi of * dmgoiu' o 3 ^fSg33, tL 
B. Julien. Mfittdirrt, U pp. 4 ? '13 J 'wy <«>*»» 

/litp/. k iJ9, 339- 
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TlMa•l^ can be no doubt that the ttavelters’ route lay across ilic I’amirs which the Chinese 
Ijave known from the time of the Matt dynasty as the 'Onion Mouniaius' or Ts*ung*ling.* 
It is etiimlly certain that the tcmtocy- of 7 *Wi here mefttloned by Fahsien is identical with 
HsUan-tsaiig's *VaJlej’ trf ZVi'/iVs' which was long ago located tiy Genera! Cunningham in tlie 
present Darel cm the right hsnlt of the Indus, opposite Chilfis.* The identity of To-U and 
Ta-U-lo is established by the meaition which both pilgrims make of a certain miMlous woodcu 
ima^e of Maitroya there worshipped.* The Chinese Ta-li*lo is an eiiact transcription of the name 
ofDartl 

The indications point unmistakably also to tliis hill tract in Hsiian*tsang's description of the 
route followed from M&vg-cliieh-li, the capital of UdyOna, whidi corresponds to the present 
Manglaur on the ^wat River. ' North-east from Mi£ng-chieh 4 i over hills and across guUeys» 
Bsciending the Indus by hazardous paths through gloomy gorges, crossing bridges of ropra or iron 
chains, across bridges spanning precipices or climbing by means of pegs for steps, a journey of 
above i,OQO li brings you to the Ta-li-lo %'alley, the old seat of got'emment of Udydna. * 
Reference to the Tratisfnon tier Survey sheets shows plainly that the route is meant which leads 
from Manglauf, still the chief place in Upper SwJU, north-eastwards tlirough the hills of Ghttrband 
and Kanda to the Indus and then along its tortuous narrow gorge up to DarCl The greater part 
of tilts route through what b known as the Indus KohtsUn has never been properiy surveyed, the 
tri1>al territory being wholly closed to Buro|>ean3. But information gainetl through native sources 
makes it abtindantly dear that the description given by HsUan*t5ing, and in still fuller detail by 
Fa*hsicn (see below), is borne out by the great natural difficulties of the route. The eatimatc given 
by MsUan^csang of the length of the journey also agrees well with the evidence of the aketch-maiJs 
which are all that is available.* 

Though Darel itself is still inaccessible lo Europeans, the information obtaiiicd about it through 
native dtannels indicates that * this valley is extremely fertile and well-populated V The community 
of Shlna^speakiog hiU-mcn whidi inhabits it, counting some 3.000 fighting-men. until quite recently 
retained the status of a small republic like others in the I ndus Kfthisiin. But close relations with 
the chiefs ruling VaaTn and Puny&l across the mountams northward art attested in the past. The 
same topographical facts which explain these rcUtions indicate also the route which Fa-bsien is 
likely to have followed 00 bis descent to Darel from the Pamirs. A of relatively easy 

mountain routes connect Dare! on the iiordi with the valley of the upper Gilgit River between 
Gakuch and Ghizar,” The shortest and most direct of these routes crosaing the Dodargali I*ass 
leads straight to Gupis at ffic mouth of the Yasin valleys and once in the latter we are on wliat was 


* See I. \l 17, 

* Set Aniin$/ ^ ; HidHt 

KAo/im^ 1 p- iMt 4i 

* Fof HbQjin-Ui^g ct Julicn, p. 1491 Beal, 

L p. t ^4 ; Wallers, IVaw L p. 139. 

- See Watfcfjp VeOM L p* ^39. I liave substi¬ 
tuted the correct tfviflcriplkrti ndreo erf lie 

UdjSnA. capita] for tbe DldcUuI * Mtitglpl *- For 

ib« iikfiii&cslioQ wiili ilse bckiw, 

■ Mnitired cn tlie " ifonietn TmnifroniteF * meis cm 
tliti Sumy of IwB* the iggitgute diwafice of the wile from 
Mftfikt&l* tie pluef phec cri>M£]| dJou^ (he litdai (oBe^hia 
find ihenoe m Gbnrtxiiid 10 ^fangUur ftmounls to ibom 
1 JO ioik«H Conskkrmg tic cDccpbofialijf di fficut l ground, h 


i& ceitim fbni thi« mim be to' le^at oiHMiiiid in 

order lu arrive al «n approxhuilely conreCf cslhni|.te+ IS 
HROu-tnnf did hot pereonally visit Ta-U-lOi a* tic warding 
of tilsecret io imply (im Jutign, l », p. feS; Witien, 
yhdn i. p. 139)1 He iriosl htve secured his infonrit- 

tion ft™ » very 11 pstvcu^liy guide. 

For an account of die TndFue E^siin and lie sooceailoti 
orgoiiges in which ihe Indut cuib it* wij down ibnwigh ihe 
isouniaiiie trier ils giett bend ucut Sttlui see tbddnliili^ 
iff KwAy ppi 3 tqq. On p, 7 the * good road, much 
flegiiCBted by Undent [whicli] leads froni Gborband Into lie 
Swtl Valley' ll ipceklly rderred to. 

• Cf. BiddnlptH NittJim pp. 13 sep 

^ See • Ktmhem 1 VaoifiTJtttkr ‘ Sietftt, Swrejir of Indite 

Nos. J £LW. and 3 K.W^^ 4 ttiSgs lo t mci- 
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alf«ad> in andftnt times, as it Is atill now, the chief Uoe of communicatioji between the Indus 
Valtey and the Pamirs, 

In my Amimi Khclan I have shown how the route which runs up the Yasin Valley to the 
Dark<^t Pass and thence crosses the Hinditkush main range by the Barnghit saddle to Sarlmd on 
die Oxus, was used in a.d 747 by the Chinese general Kao Hstcn-cKih for his successful expedition 
across tJve PSmIrs to Gilgit.^’ Below I sliall have occasion to discuss the northern ponton of this 
route from persona] observation. The fact that it was used in >£19^5 as the tine of progress for the 
Pamir Boundary Commission from the Britisli side sufridently attests its modem importance. 

The assumption that Fa-bsicn, too, foliowed this route is strongly supported by ihe statement 
already quoted, from his narrative that he and. his party travelling from Chieh-ch*a or KSshgar 
‘succeeded In getting across anti through the range of the Onion moiiiiuinsi,e. to DanEl, ' after being 
on the way for a month Having personally travelled along the whole of the ancient trade route 
which leatis from Khshgar across the I'Sghdumbash PiLmlrto Sathad and thence by the HarOghil and 
Darkot Pass to the head of the Yasin Valley, I can vouch for the fact that the ordinary stages on 
this journey, as indicated by live local conditions of travel, which cannot have undergone any 
material change since ancieiil days, are reckoned at twent)'-four or twent}'*five.’* Adding to these 
the five martlies which, judging from tiie maps, seem needed for covering the distance between the 
fool of live Darkot and Mankial, the chief place to Darfit, we arrive exactly at the total which 
Fadisien's itinerary Indicates. This agreement deserves attention all the more because there is no 
other equally short or practicable route between die two points of Fa-hsien's journey, 

Prom Oar£l Fadtsfen made his way to UdySna by the difficult track along the narrow valley 
of the Indus, anti the description which his narrative gives of it is both graphic and consistent with 
modern accounts of tliesc gorges. 'The iravellera went on to the south-west for fifteen days (at the 
foot of the mountains, and) fotiowlng the course of their range. The way was difficult and rugged, 
(running along) a bank exceedingly predpltous, which rose up there, a lilJidikc wall of rock, 
10,000 cubits from dte base; When one approaciied the edge of it, his eyes became unsteady; and 
If he wished to go forward in the same direction, there was no place on which he could place his 
foot; and beneath were die waters of the river called the Indus. In former times men had 
chiselled padis along the rocks, and distributed ladders on the face of them, to the number 
altogetlier of 700, at the bottom of which there was a suspension bridge of ropes, by which the 
river was crossed, its banks being there eighty paces apart, ., . After crossing the river, (the 
travellers) immediately came to the kingdom of Wu-ch'aiig, which is indeed (a part) of North 
India/ ’* 

Though this portion of the Indus Valley below Dar^l has never been visited by a European, 
it is certain that the difficulties pnesente<l by the succession of deep rocky defiles in which die great 
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river ctU its way southwards thnsugh the mountains^ arc quite as great as those which confroat 
the traveller along most of the Indus course between ChiEas and Skardo. lienee it is easy to 
recognize the pitgrim^s references to the ladders or ' Rafiks * connecting the narrow rock ledges 
which are used for the trackj and to the rope bridges of birch twigs by which this is taken from 
one bank to the other.'* Fa-hslen s sfiecific mention of the rope hrid^ which lie crossed before 
reaching the lerritory of Udyana is confirmwl by the map^ This shows tliat the main track along 
the Indus crosses below Darfil lo the left bank and does not regain the right liaitk until hlirabat. 
some eight miles above the side valley of KSnda belonging to Swat.**^ 

Fa^iBcn'j Fa-hslen’s general account of UdySna is brief but shows in strong relief tlic flourishing slate 

^ount oi Buddhism enjoyed at the time of his visit ' The people all use ihe language of ‘‘Central 

IndLi “ Central India " being what we should call the " Middle Kingdom ", The food and dothes 
of Uie common people are the same as in that Central Kingdom. The Law of Buddha is very 
(flourishing) in Wu^h ang. They call the places where the monks stay (for a time) or reside 
permanently SaAg^Mr^mas ; and of these there are in ail 500. the monks being all students of the 
Hlnayftna,' The few sacnwl sites which Fa-bsien singles out for meniioii appear again in Hsllait- 
tsang's account of Udyana. So long as the greater portion of Sw 3 fc 1 trntery remains inacce^ihle.i^r 
an a^aeologicat survey, there can he no report unity for a systematic trcaiment of 
sacra. I ahaH, therefore, as in the case of the later pilgrims* accounts, be content to mention only 
those sites for the identification of which reliable evidence has already been given dsewhere, 

S«c»d This is fonunately the case with regard to the first sacred spot which Fa-hsien names, where 

***^*irtrn* Bmldlia coming to Udyana ‘left a print of bts foot, which b long or short according to the ideas of 
^ the beholder*.'* Hadan-tsang too mentions the Marge flat stone with the Buddhas footprints, ihe 

site of which t'aried with the religious merit of the measurer*. He places it on ilie north bank of 
the Swat River and thirty li to the south-west of the spring of the Naga Apaiala, the reputed souice 
of the river, and itself about 550 li to die oorth-cast of Mfing-clilch-li or Mangtaur." The latter 
indication, as first recognized by Colonel Deane, points dearly to the present head of the Swat 
River near K a lain** and it may be considered certain that the sacred spot is marked by the 
inscribed ix>ck or boulder near the village of Tiralli on the border of the Sw 3 t KtVhiatSn. Thi* shows 
tivo largc/iJrf»jf^,and below them a brief Kharo^thi Inscription in characters of the first cetitury ii.c. 
describing them as the footprints of Buddlm Sakyamuni, of which CotoFiict Deane tn secured 
paper impressions, subsequently edited by Professor Bllhicr,'* I'he {xisition of Tirath, moreover, in 
relation to Kalam,as far as it is known from survey reconnaisBancca, corresponds accurately enough 
to KsUan-ts.Tng‘s description, It Is in the same vicinity that ' die rock on which he (Buddha) dried 
his clothes ' may be located with great probabjliiy; for Ksiian-tsang places some * jo li fardier 
down the river* from the site of the miraculous footprints/the rock on which Buddha had washed 
his robe, the lines of the robe lieiug still distinct like carving 


** Cf. h ^it-Aira, p, 36, note 1, tbe itrikui^ 

■kscfittlkm of ite Itidii* shout Rongilo tjUOtMl ftom 
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Frtmi Wu'Cli’ang, tlic tells us. Fa hsiai w-itli sonw of his companions ' descended Fa-baien^ 

sotitli, and arrived in the country of Sw-ho-h ’< In. the name of this territoryi ^ a transcript 

tion of an older farm of Swit was long ago surmised. This is confirmed by the fact that the only 
sacred site mentioned here by Fa-hsieftt-^he one where in a previous birth the Bodhisattva, in 
order to save a dove pursued by a hawk, was believed to have * cut off a piece of his own flesh, and 
with it ransomed tile ilove '— 4 s located by HsUan-tsang in the hills to the south*west of Manglaur,” 

Guided by the exact topographical indications in IfsUan-tsang's Mmunrs, and by die rapid archaeo* 
logical survey I had effected wltile accompanying die Buner Field Force in January, iSgS, E was 
able to identify the site indicated with the remains of a huge Stupa found near the village of 
Girfirai tn die esuremc west of Buoor, and at the foot of the range dividing ic from the Sw 3 t Valley*** 

That Bun€r was in Buddhist limes reckoned as port of UdySna is proved by the series of sacred 
sites which Sung Ytlo and Hsiian-tsang describe in the south of Udyana, and which I traced during 
my survey in Buner,** VVhy Fa-hsien should have distinguislied Buner by the separate designation 
of Su-hci'to can no longer be determined,** 

The next and more detailed account of UdySna is supplied by the pilgrim Sung Yiln and Song Vim's 
Hui-sh&ig, members of the religious mission which the Empress Hu of the Western Wei dynasty 
dispatched to the North-West of India h (t,D, 518. Their journey from Khotan to Sarifcol 1 have 
discussed elsewhere." Thence they made their way b the early autumn of A, ft 519 across the 
Pamirs to Wakhan, and the seats of the Yeh-tas or Hephthalites b the present BadakhshSn.» 

After a brief stay there, as SungYUn's narrative and Hui'shing’a notes prescrt'cd in ihe Wei Annals 
tell iis, the pilgrims pass^ tlvrough the smalt mountain tract of Po-chih into the territory' of Shi^mi. 

There they gradually emerged from the Ts*ung-ling Mountains, and hence gained Udydna which 
lay to the south of Sh6-mt,^ In my Ancimi Kkoian 1 have already had occasion to show that the 
territory of Sh^-mi, which a passage of the Tang Annals describes as bordering Chlch-shih or 
Chitral on ihe west and south, corresponds to ' the clusrcr of valleys to the south of the great snowy 
range [of the Hindukush] which since mediaeval times has been known by the general name of 
KafiristanThere I also indicated my belief that the route followed by Sung Yun and hb 
companions ted them through one of the easternmost valleys of Kafirist^ down to the Kunar 
River and thence across Dir (or Bsjauf) into the SwAi Valley, But additional information since 
obtabed almut that region, as wdl as other reasons, make it desirable to trace the pilgrims’ route 
here b fuller detail. 


From Sung YUn's narrative we learn that after leaving the Hephthaliie long's encampment, Sima Yvo'< 
which at the season indicated (tenth Chinese month, i,c. about November, a,d, 519) is likely to 

1399, p[>- St, OD.) 
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hav« becii in tht neighbourhood of Faizabad or even lower down, lie entered die kingdom of 
Pff-ssjt Df.*' Its lerritory, which was very conimed, was traversed in seven *iays. The 
mountaineers inhabitjng it had extremely scanty resources and were of a wicked and insolent 
disposition, paying no respect to their hirtg. In this territory there was a stream which had been 
shallow, blit subsequently a landslip interccpied its oonrse and transformed it into two lakes. 
A poisonous dragon lived there and product many calamities: In the summer it brought down 
violent rainstorms, in the winter it heaped up the snows. Traveller on its account experienced 
many diMcutiJes ; tlte white glare of die snow dazzled their sight and made them dose tlidr eyea, 
so that ivitli troubled sight they could no longer dbtinguish anything. So they sacrificed to the 
dragon .king and ihcresifter recovered peace, 

J’c-jj* An extract from Hui-sh&ng's record given by the Pfi sAtA in substance reproduces the same 

information about this territory, which is there called Pv-tAiA jfjj ^ atul Is placed to the soulli-wcst 
of P(>-Aa or Wakhao." This location led Professor Marquart to identify Po>eis{| or Po-chih with the 
mountain tract between Zebak and die Hindtikush w*aterahed towards ChitrSl,” and a closer 
examination of the route which Sung Vttn and his companions must have followed proves this 
Identirication to be right. For travellers coming from Badakhshan and wishing to gain Swat, 
ilic most direct, and probably also the easiest, route across the Hindukush leads south of Zebak 
up ilic valley of Sangtich^ From the headwaters of the Zebak River thus rcachetl. two important 
Ijasses lead across the Hindukosh watershed; one is the Dorah, r4,8oo ft. above Uie sea, which 
gives access to die LutkhO Valley, descending to the Chitr^ capital, and Is crossed by a mtich- 
fmiucnted caravan route." The other is the Mandat Pass, about 15,300 ft. high and about 
SIX miles in a direct line to the souili-west of the Dorah, over which a route leads down into the 
Bashgo! Valley, Uie easternmost main valley of KahristSn. Where the tracks descending northward 
from the two jiasses join lies the Mauz-i-Dor^ or Lake Dufferm, n aliect of water nearly two mites 
long, and about half a mile wide, enclosed on both sides by steep slopes of rock which leave room 
only for a difflcutt path on the east About a mile and a half lower down, the route to Zebak passes 
a second and much smaller lake.** 

Susig Viin'A That these are the two lakes 10 which Sung Yfin’s legendary account of llie dragon refers, may 
n^ftDce jjg considered certain ] for the rellabte information “ I have been alloweti to oonsutt shows plainly 

Dufferln. that this feature is not found on the northern approaches of any of the odier HiuJiikusli passes, from 

the Khatinza to ihe Kamarbida, wltich could possibly be connected wttlv Sung Yiin's route. The 
conclusion that the pilgrim travelled up by way of Zebak to Lake Dufferin is confirmed also by the 
seven marches which he indicates for his passage otP&>cAtA; for at the present day, too, the distance 
front the Dorah to KhairSb^ where the Warduj Valley comprising Zebak and Sanglich ends. Is 
reckoned at seven marches. 

Sang Vfln'i From Lake Dufferin two routes, as already stated, were open to the pilgrims. That they chose 
Dorah but the Mandal Pass Is evident from the details of their suhsequcnl progress. In 
mriaiin. the second half of die eleventh month they entered the kingdom of JJjitW where they gradually 

passed out of the Tsungding Mountains. The cultivable soil there was stony, and Uie people 
mostly wretched On the steep paths and dangerous routes It was with difficulty that a single man 


*’ See CtiavatiiK^. A yuit, pp. iqq. 

* See Qwvjuinec, Vtiy^ A Satj( J1f», p. tf, note y. 
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and hb horse had room to pass," H uj-shfing'a record notes besides that. Shfi-mi Uy to the south 
of Po^hih, and that its inhabitants did not believe in the Buddhist religion but served divers 
divinities.^ I ttave referred above to the passage of the Tang Annals which describes Sh^-^mi 
as adjoining Chieh>sbih or Chitr^ on the west and the south. Reference to the map ^ows that 
this description accords exactly with the relative position of Chitral and the Kafir territory, which 
even in quite recent times reached both sides of the KCnar Valley above and below Amawai. It Is 
equally evident from the map that It is the Baahgo! VaJiey, witlt its numerous and large K^r 
settlentents (Fig. 3 ), which occupies the position Indicated due south of Po-chih or tJie ZeliakAVarduJ 
Valleys, whereas ChitrSl lies partly to the east and partly to the south'cast of them, ft would 
have been difficult among the high and barren mountain'spurs of Chitr^ for die travellers to believe 
ihemseives to be emerging from the Ts'ung-Iing, whereas the description suits well the more open 
and fertile Klfiristan valleys. Finally the statement about the absejice of Buddhist worsliip would 
not fit Chitr<Ll, where surviving remains actually attest its presence about Sung YUo's time, while 
on the other hand, in die KSfir valleys, the worship of * divers divinities ' has continued to our own 
days witliout a trace of Buddhism having ever existed by its side. 

Though the route over die Mandal Pass has not been t^Sarly surveyed, there is irustvvorthy Route 
information to show dial it is practicable for laden animals in the summer and autumn, probably 
under conditions much like those on the neighbouring Dorah.*^ Since the Afghan occupation of * 
KafirtstSn a rt^ular trade route appears, in fact, to have been opened up to the head of the 
Bashgol Valley and across the pass. That even before ibis a good deal of trade made its way 
Uiitlier from die Badakhshan side is evident from a remark of Sir George Robertson who ascended 
the Bashgol Valley in 1891."* 

To revert to an earlier period, it is noteworthy that the route in Marco Polo's account, by Mwco Fob 
■which the Mongol partisan leader Nigudar, ' with a great body of horsemen, cruel unscrupulous 
fellows', made his way from Badafchshan ’ through another province called Pash&i^Dir, and then iniSSiL * 
through anodier called Ar\ 4 ra’K€shtmur' to India, must have ted down the Bashgol Valley/' 

The name of pAihai clearly refers to die Kafirs among w-hom this tribal designation exists to this 
day.« while the mention of Dir indicates the direction which this remarkable inroad had taken. 

That its further progress must have lain through Swat is made probable by the name which, in 
Marco Polos account, precedes that of ' Keshemur' or Kashmir; for in the hitherto unexplained 
AritfTA can be recognized, 1 believe, the present Agt Sr, the name of the well-known hill-tract on 
the Harani border which Csioes BunEr from the left bank of the I tidua," Ii Ls easy to see from any 


" S« Cb:iTA4bncft, (fir iVjfi p, 38 , 
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accurate map of these regions, that for a mobile column of horsemen forcing ils way from 
Badakhshan to Kashmir, the route 1 calling through the Bashgol Valley, Dir, TalSsh, Sw’at. Bun€r. 
Agrftr, and up the Jhelum Valley would form at the present day, loo, the moat direct and practicable 
line of mvasion.** 

In his narrative Sung Yun mentions also an alternative route to Wu-ch^ang or Udj’ana, which 
ted through Po-ln-tt and describes its formidable difficulties- Iron chains there served 

for bridges, and suspended across the void formed a passage; below, the bottom was not visible; 
there was no support by the sides r in an instant the traveller's body might be precipicitcd to 
a depth of So.ooo feict. On this account Sung VUn and Kui-sh£ng, realizing fiom afar tlie nature of 
these places, refrained from taking iliis route.** The Pd-thik's corresponding, though briefer, 
account of this route, places U distinctly to the east This fact, together witlt the verbal appro?eima- 
tiou of Sung Yun's Pa-lu-b and HstJan-tsang's above DarCl,” makes it certain that the 

route is meant which led through Yastn and DarEl down to the goiges of the Indus Valley, and 
which, as we saw*, was followed by Fa-hsicn.*^ 

Sung Yiin, who spent the whole winter and part of the spring of A-D* Wu-ch'ang 

has left a full and enthusiastic description of the country "where he fonnd Buddhism still 
highly flourishing-** He makes its territory touch tJ\e Ts'ung-ling Mountains to the north, and India 
to the south- The climate ^vas tem^ierate, and the people and natura] products ahundanc and 
strong. The loci] customs conformed to pious traditions of old. The king conducted himself 
with strict adherence to Buddhist rules, observed a vegetable diet and abstinence, and worshipped 
Buddha at daybreak and nightfalL The gracious reception he accorded to Bung Viln is related 
at length, as well as the polite desire he expressed at its end to be re-born in the 'Celestial 
Kingdom 

People guilty of mortal crimes were not executed, but banished to desert mountains where 
they were left the care of their own maintenance.*' In doubtful cases justice was administered by 
ordeal based on the use of drugs. The soil is desmbed as fertile and excellent, and the people 
and products as flourishing. All kinds of cereals were grown and the different fruits ripened in 
abundance. During the night the smmd of the temple bells filled the whole country. There wa-s 


** Mmcd Polo io Book t, Qiup. xicx, eUhnalca' KcHhimur' 
or Kuhmtr at only «vtn dajt' Journey TrcNR Pa^i (o llie 
south-eatl, anti the ihortont of Lhii estiniue bos pfirplezed 
even sec ki. AfaKe PW$, i. p. t6fi. Hat ihe kkua 

above iadicaicid permits an etjitKnaiioii. Staniog rrom aoine 
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Chilubm, KinluugBlai, BtJkiUn, Kai or Dartnod on the 
lodoi. U must tw borne In mliul that, as Vole rightly 
recoguixixl, Marco f oto Is uxiely reprwtncbig Lofonuatioa 
derived fnun a Mongol souns ba^d on h'igfldtf'a raid; 
and farther that Hatfnt and the- ytXiej of the jheltun were 
probably then nID dependent on the Kaihmlr kmgdom, aa 
they were certainly io Kathana'a time, only a eeoLury earlier- 
Aa to the me at whklt Mongols were accustomed lo travel 
on ’ Dnkef. Vole, Atom Ptt 6 t \> pp. 4|4 tqq. 


• See ChavKsses, F'yi'jg'r A Vntt, pp, if aqq.; for 
the note in the Ar'‘r^i’4, a« p. iQ, note ;p 

** For IlaDaii-Liuitig'a Fo-la-lo mnm. , cf Affrifftf 

L p, note j;. As Hsuan-tsang placet Fo-hr-lo 500 ti 
to the east of DarEl op the Indna it muat flrfctly be iitentiGed 
with BallUtSo- Between Sung Vim's /*«>•/«-A, which erid«it 1 y 
represenis Yaabi, and /VAt-fo there le (he Baltic retiilion as 
between the 'Little and the 'Cteat of the 

Tang Annaifi. the foTtuef representing Vasto with digit, the 
latter Baltisdm; cC. ilarrin/ AjtateJr, i. pfp. g sqq. 

" See Chavnnnes, A S<»^ Fioi, ps *8, note J : 

ahove. p. 7 , 

" See Chavanntft, far. tit-, pp. sp f({q, I cxtraict from 
ibiji ttanaltiUon only the csociitul feainm tif the general 
deacriptlon. 

“ Ctdone] D^e in AAas vh £fdJnhht,/J?.j4 J!;, tSpfi, 
p- Il 6 a, has ri^tly called atteiukio to the fset that mn- 
culiag li the sole puoiiihmimi for tnurder also among the 
Kafir tribet; «e RoUrtaon, TV Es^t ^ tkt filVedS»-i*vJt, 
iqj' 44*8qq. 
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a profuaton of line flowers the bloom of wEtich coodnued dunng winter as weSi as summer; monks 
and laymen gathered them for offerings to Buddha.^ 

As Udymia along with Gandh^a was the chief goal of the pilgrims' pious mission most of its 
sacred sites of importance hndl mention in their itinerary. But though there is often much detailed 
description, exact topographical indications are rare. There is, moreover, a certain confusion in the 
s^uenceof the extracts from the narratives of Sung Yun and Mui-sh^ng which the extant compilation 
has preserved.*' The result is that the correct location of the sacred spots mentioned becomes 
possible only in the light of MsUan-tsang’s more systematic and precise accounL I shall restrict 
myself therefore to a brief indication of those sites which, I think, can at present safely ]>e fixed. 

After lea\nng *the city’, which must be identified with HsUan-tsingV Meng*diieh‘lt or 
Maiiglaur, the pilgrims lead us, like Fa'hsien, to the spot where Buddha s clothes in drying Had left 
their traces on a rock, and to the stone showing the mitacuTous impress of his feeL** The former 
site is placed to the east of die river, the latter eighty (or according to another reading eighteen) Ei 
to the north of the roya! city, which is considerabty less than die distance indicated by HsUan^ 
tsang and confirmed by the rock inscription of Tirath, Between the two sites reference is made to 
a take, west of the river, worshipped as the habitation of a miracle-working Nsga king. In this 
may be recognized die famous Naga ApalHla, a kind of tutelary divinity of UdySna, whose legend 
Hstlan-tsang relates at lenglJi in connexion with the source of the Swat River,Tlie great temple, 
which the pilgrims describe as of great magnificence and as a special object of royal 
attention, ts placed to die north of the city and may perhaps be looked for among the extensive 
ruins said to exist about Manglaur.** 

Turning to the south of the royal city the itinerary describes the sacred site where Buddha In 
a previous birth was believed to have used his skin for i>aper, and one of hb bones for a pen, to 
write the Holy Law. This site, which Sung Ytin places at a hundred 11 to the south of Manglaur, 
is mentioned abo by l-LsUan-tsang under the name o(MofSra-smi^/fdrtfffta, ‘die convent of die 
lentils',** Its remains I have identified with the Gumbatai niins near Tursak, the chief place 
of Buni!r.** Pinally, there 1 $ an endiiisiasdc account of the sacred spot in the hills, eight marches 
to the south-east of the city, where Buddha in a former life sacrificed hb body to feed a famished 
tigress. Thb famous site, which HsUan'tsang visited on hb return from Tak^ailti on the east 
of the Indus, and which Fa-lisien mentions among the ‘ Four great Stupas has been identified 
by me witli the ruins discovered on Mount Banj» near the cad of the rugged spur whidi desrcnds 
from Mah 3 ban south-eastwards to the Indus.** The fact that this &inous sanctuaty occupied an 
isolated position to the south of the watershed, which separates the ancient UdySna (inctuding 
Buner) from GandliSra, may explain why both Hstlan-tsang and Fa-hsien mention it not in connexion 
with UdySna, but with the territory ofTak^aSilfi which faces it across the Indus. 


^ Tboic who havo enjojfd In Lower S vli tlir deliglilful 
ibutidatii^c of najTcifiauAaiid other early flow^rri [a iiiid*-wiiitQr 
i.'U nslljf renUfiC Lbe penonal touch imparted here ta the 
devcriptfofiH Even tbe pTvsem P^Lli^ dweOers of 
ihe so Uitte prgtifr soiUtneur^ are died smu decked 
with btuiches of flowers, 

CL on liuB bnporunt potci M* Fonchert jcdkioos 
remark^ arttmnt p, 78^ note t : 

Chavanpes^ dt pp- 5 sq. 

* See Cfanvarmirf. A pp- : cf. 

iiIhjv^ Pi S, 

^ ^ Julieti, i p- 133# Wniterfli Fman 

Clzni»y/« u p< 


” Ct Deaiie, mi £'\fydHay/J^^S^ |v 6^6, 
“ See Ch&vanijcs 1^ JW, p+ 34 { Jtilka, 

Afimifirfs, L pp. 136 Watters^ Vtioti CAwnfft L p. ^33^ 

** See Stdfli /mtt wf/A /A^ Baiter Firld 

and below^ p. 

^ See Cbavaniic^ d/ Si^ng Fttfr^ p. 3-^ with 

iioie 1; julkiij L ppp i6^ W^ter^ Fvoa 

I pjx tijj iqq,J Leg;^e^ Fd-Atfn^ 

* The remums of Mount Banj sekI the rea^n^ wbicli 
detetinw my Idcmificmion, have been fuJty disimsged in mjr 
ArfA<u^figirai Surt^ iVl JK Fr^fhtr, 
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The expansion of Chinese political influence westwards wMch soon followed the accession of 
tlie Tang dynasty early in the seventh cetvtnry, is marketl also by a considerable increase in the 
information which Chinese records Imve preserved about the 'Western Regions' and India. In 
the case of Udvana, the advantage dcsrived from this is mainly through the detailed account which 
HsUaii tsang* the great ' monk of the Tang period*, has left of his visit to this territory about the 
year x,ni. 650. Here* as elsewhere. In the vast area covered by his travels, there is reason to 
regret that ^e pious pilgrim's attention was so closely riveted upon matters of sacred tradition and 
doctrine to the exclusion of more worldly interests. Thus, for example, he fails to mention whether 
dm kingdom of Wu*chaiig-na dieti one of the twelve dependent territories of the 

mler of Chia-pi^shlh or Kabul, or had a king of iu own as a notice of the T'ang Aniiab seems to 
prove for a.Dw 642.* As in Gatidhara* HsUaii'tsang found Buddhism here fallen low from its once 
flourishing condition described by tim earlier pilgrims, Yet the traditional fame of tlm rt^jion was 
still great enough to induce him to give a general description of the country and people which 
presents distinct points of interest. 

HsUan^tsang started for Udyana northward from the city of Udal>h 5 nda or Cod on the 
Indus and reached it after six marches across moimtains and valleys.* He describes it as being 
more than 5,000 U in circumference, and comprising mountains and \'alleys, marshy plains and 
elevated plateaus, a description which correctly reflects the varied configuration of Swdt ground. 
The products of the soil, though varied, were not plentifnl. There was abundance of grapes, but 
only little sugar-cane. The oounuy produced gold, iron, and saflron ; * there was a vigorous growth 
of ibrest, and flowers and fruit-tiees flourished. Cold and heat were moderate, with wind and rain 
at regular seasons. Tlie people were of a soft and pusillanimous character, and by nature inclined 
to craft and deceit. They were fond of study, but did not pursue it with ardour. Tile science 
of magical formulae had become with them an art and a profession. They were chiefly dr«sed in 
white calico. Their spoken language, in spile of some differences, liore much resemblance to that 
of India, The same applied to thdr written characters and their manners.* 

The description of the ph^'rical condtdons here given Is in dose accord with the actual aspects 
of the country. What U said of the character of the people can h« explained partly by the 
debilitating iafluence which extensive rice cultivadou, as practised in Lower SwSr, is known to 
exercise upon Eastern races: an influence which the present Pathan settlers, loo, relatively recent 
immigrants as iliey are, are believetl to be undergoing. The reputation which Udy^a enjoyed 
as a home of magic is reflected in the legend which Sung Yun heard In Sarikol of a king whi^ in 
order to overcome a wicked dragon of that region, proceeded to UdySna, and after having there studied 
the magical incantations of the Brahmans for four years, returned and successfully exorcized the 
Naga.^ This practice of magical rites must have been closely bound up with the special |>revalence 
of the Mal^ay^na form of Buddhism in these parts. Hence Sir Henry Yule's just observation : 

‘ The doctrines of Sakya, as they prevailed in UdyAna in old times, were probably strongly tinged 


^ Set bfrk>w. "Vhe lo vbich boih the Hud 

the JJfi neFcr ig dte former nett gI kbig of 

Ud^Qi H-cmi CO tint ihm r tfusd dffiat^ 

whidi had ctmqwTcd Udj^on fkim timt ii&le* 

* Cf. Julkn, jfUVWwj ini. Tjt sqq.V JWi 

CJkwffngt ^ rP' 5^5 

* Gdd m w&ttlbcd, though 0% hi very uiocieai qojuuiiicm 


ffom the «tu]deof die Swjj Kim j ifim Itnwniioaed io Swm by 
AfaB4^F»fJ {see KHVitljj iW/lcr m t>. iW) jmd 

i£ silt snclted frenn on iltt Ftnfkori JicHdirtitefi ^ «c4i 
xL p, 53, 

* Thitt jtiJien ; Wallera^ /Hr. a>.. *Tlieriile« 

of itufir wfUlen lHtigui|pe weft in m ndtirr muieilJed staLe^.^ 

^ Sc? Chttwnte*^ 1%^?? Fim, ]x 
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with Sivaitic and the Tibetans still regard that locality as the cbuisic ground of sorcery 

and witehttait' • 

Hsitang'tsang then proceeds to give information whidt plainly slmws that Buddhism, though T^uddhiam 
still the predoniinant form of worship, was in a state of far-advanced decay. The people valued “ 
the law of Buddha, and believed reverentially in the Mahiyana doctrine. Along the two banks 
of the Su-fi^iu-iu or Swat River,^ there had once exiffted 1,400 monasteries, but most of them were 
now in mins. Once they had contained iS^ooo brethren, but now their number was greatly 
dinunkhed. All these Tuonks studied the Mahayaua, and specially devoted themselves to the 
practice of meditation. They were fond of reading their texts, but were incapable of penetrating 
their meaning. They conducted tlicmselves according to their rules, and specially cultivated the 
science of magical formulas. The pilgrim tlien enumerates the hve redactions of the Vinaya taught, 
curioxisly enough all lielonging to the 'Little Vehicle*, and adds that there were also about ten 
Deva temples, in which lived a medley of various sectarians, a distinct reference to Hindu 
worship. 

According to him, Udyana contained four or five strong cities, and most of its rulers had taken 
for their capital the town of ^ which was sixteen or seventeen li in circuit, 

and supported a llourising poputatlon. The identihcation of M£ng-chieb'li with the present Ud^JUu. 
Mangtaur, first apparently proposed by V, de Saint-Martin, is strongly supported by what is known 
of the natural advantages of the site and the extensive ruins about tt.* Hstian-tsang uses the town 
as the starting-point for die topc^raphical indications he furnishes as regards the various sacred 
localities detailed in liis Afemoirs, and the relative ease with which it has been possible to trace 
these within tlic area so far accessible for an archaeologicai survey helps to give confidence in that 
identification. Unfortunately the only opportunity which lias so far brought Europeans to Manglaur 
and its neighbourhood was the rapid pttnitive expedition to Upper Swat in the course of the great 
tribal rising of 1897. and this could not be utilized for archaeological work. In consec^nence the 
various StOpas which Hsitan-tsang's Af^^irs spedfy at short distances to tlie south-vrest, west, and 
north-east of M£ng*ehiehdr, cannot be identified at present with any certainty,* It seems, however, 
probable that the Stupa which Uttarasena, an early king of Udyana, was iMiieved to liave erected 
over relies of Buddha s body, is marked by the great ruined dome near Barikst on the left bank 
of die Sw 5 t River, as the distance and bearing agree closely with die sixty to seventy li to the 
soutli-wcst of the capital whidi the pilgrim mentions,” 

The ground for identification is safer, even though the distance from the surveyed area be 
greater, as regards the spring of the NSga Apaldia already discussed above, in which a legend 
related at length by the pilgrim placed the source of the Swat River,With this once located it 


* Ct Vult, A/ftreo I pp. *64 w], 

* Thii {onn «i iIh river Eixmr, u fiiunil in the ultJ text A 

nf ilie (fit WsUien, Cittang, i, p, arfl), ft 

diylJtictly preferabic to ifte fornii 

fottiKl in odiCT irxii, ti rejimetiu e comei plioneik 
tntiKTlpliDn of the mfgttul Skr. fbrui of jlw name, 

Cf, Mxrtputrt, ^nr Gftfhichir vm AViUf, ii, i», *4A, wbaJttuJj^ 
[ffuteit* i^iiu Liaen'S RcoiuSrnctHA of « Skr. 
vatJm out of Uw leading which, if comet ai 

sU, protnlily is due to Uw inliocDce Of 1 leomedi etjt'iDolcigy. 

* Cf. rictne, Xeki m pp- 

#q[|.f V, fk Saijit-Martin, In julko, M/mirfs, li. p|J. 
314 eq- 

* For eonJrttUTW regarding the wtml eita Oins ituui- 


lioned by UsSang-Uung (tee JuHeo, M/htoitftt t. pp. 133, 
I ! ^Veucr^ r«roj« Chei^, i. pp, irT* tjd Aqq-lj cf- 
Deiint, / i 9 i) 6 , pp. 14 

'* For 0 plintogTiiph. Lbo BaifkiX StQpa, which u Jutt 
viaihie from the Landttke ridtge, the eastern limU of Lower 
SwiI, see Fooeber, lAitriiu i. p. df. 

See sbove, p, B \ Deane, iSgti, p. dg.4. 

Watieis, I'uiVi Cinnu^, L pp. tty tq., reedbet reverxl 
obviour mistiiia in JuBen's truutlukui of the pxcaoge de- 
Ktibiiig the odgm of the SwJU River, The wicked Nftgs 
befoie ItU converafon UMd to destroy die cropsor tire coiuutj 
by the ' white water', I e. ibe flood* be sent down rroin hb 
spring. AJter liJx eabnusidoo be was allowed for bb ntiii* 
lenaBicr to any off ih* crops only once in every twelve 
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is possible to fix vith fair accuracy ihc poaiiioji of the sacred spots further down by the nver, where 
Buddha's miraculous footprints and the impress left by bis dryiaij clothes received pious worahip.'* 
Also when HsEton-tsang passes on aulhwarda. Identifications of the sacred sites he descnl^ 
bcct.me possible owing to the rapid archaeological survey I was able to effect in 1S9S, while with 
the Buncr Field Foixe, Thus T have ^own that the MaMvotta convent, two hundred li to tlic 
south of the Swat capital, where Buddha in a former birth had delivered himself up to a king, 
his enemy, in order that the reward offered for his person might benefit a poor Brahman, is sail 
marked by the ruins of Pi(ij*k6|ai near Sunigram in Bunfir,** With this point detenmn an 
guided by the precise bearings and distances, it became pei^ble for me also to tra« 

tlic remains of the Masfira-sangharama or ^Convent of (he lentils', and of the Siilpa which 
the spot where Buddha in a previous exfetcnce had ransomed the dove, at Gumbatai near Tursak 
and at Gir^rai respectively,'* Both sites have already been referred to. the first being mentioned 
also by Sung Ytin and Ihe second by Fa haienJ* To this group of Buner sites a fourth may be 
added, if the tempting identificatioti propos^ by M, Foueber of die Ht-to mountain^ with Mount 
lUm, the most conspicuous peak in the range separating the Swat Valley from Buner, is accepted, • 
The description which Hsuan-tsang gives of tlie mountain, the bearing to the south of Mangiaur 
which he indicates, and the name itself would w'cll agree with the^ suggested lo^tion. But there 
remains the fact that the versions so hr known of the £ text put the distance at f&ttr 

hundred li, while M. Foueber must conjccturaUy emend it to hundred. So a decision must be 
left until the time when it will be possible to pay a visit to Mount l!am and to verify the presence, 
or otlierwHse, of the square stones meniionexl by the pitgrim, ' resembling oouchte and looking as i 
made by the hand of man, which toudi each otlier and continue from the sides of the mountain 
down into the valley’. The supeslitious te^l in which the peak is held today might welt be 
a reflex of the legends to which HsUan-tsang alludes, about mysterious voices and musica] strains 
heard on the mountain where Buddha ‘ once gave up his life for the hearing of a halfistanra 
of doctrine’," 

From the Stupa, marking the spot where Buddha had redeemed the pigeon* a journey of two 
hundred li iiorUi*w®twartts brought the pilgrim to a group of sacred sites tn a valley which he calls 
SkoH-ffi-le-s/tiiJ* The distance and hearing taken from Ciranu justify Colonel Deane in his 
identification of this with the Adinzai Valley which debouches at Chakdara from tlui ivortb." 
Remains of Buddhist shrines can lie traced at several polnis along the lower part of this vallcyr 


)<eftrv. ' Aiiii » OHM eveiy twelve yew* the counliylww vhe 
“whilr wsur'' inllkUbi), 

M, Foaclicr hss rigluJj poiniHl oul lliat lint rotkloTe 
dqUod tindcfIyiti|f ihi» legend of ApiUsila it iIk taint u hv Ok 
K ufaaUf legend oi the Kigs Suinvas; see his aitide on 
In htt-nliifi duSSitp* A SiM, /.A,, 190:, It p. 1851 « 3 « 
my note on I M. Fowdwi hu also Jflslly 

called attention to the Identity of Ibe eapietsiim *while 
«nuet * viih the Tiirkl term «K«r applied in Chioew T'nrkcWSti 
to ibe eumtner floodi from the monniaina; cf. Swai ^ 
Khtkm, L pp iS|, 4ad ; Ameimt £tciA»t, L pp> 94, 4 lS< h H 
ctmot» tluit Alb^ot |ii. p iSt, an qn^ed by Wallen) 
recorda i tiaditton fitun SwSi abont (he water of « certohi 
raltey becorolng while oi> certain dayt of the 7**!* Tl* 
NSga Stdnvaa, too, is sopposed after Ul banhhmeni la 
teside Is 1 'take of dasalittg >vMtene«a lesenMing a ata of 
milk which be created for binufllf on a Jar-os' tnonnlaU) 
see my Lift?, with nom. 


** Cf. above, p. £k 

** See JrtdtfMAifnw/ Awr ®iVA A* F^i F«tt^^ 

pfh ^4 «qq,, br-'S (aJio ttti. ifn/., u^. pp> la, gS), 

M Cf. pp. tS sew-. **-* (fW, rp. Jl, 

*Si oV h ^ ^ 

la not cemEn alncc dte text of (lie ahows 

for the form .Vb-rAn pitattpposed by 

an escpimmlory gion, Sung Yito'i text shows the rccond 
character u Miu. 

“ See above, pp. p, 13, 

“ Cfn Fonebw, (nwwnjw At Gaitifidfit, p, 48. 

note 3. 

Cf. Waltos, Fifiw CiiawJVf »* p. *31 rjulien, Mtkcira, 
l.pp. 135 * 9 - 

■' See Julkn, jtfAwtVet, i. pp, 13T sq-i Watletl* J'lam 
Ckeang^ I. pp. *3$ aq. 

See m tSpS, p. dgy. 
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and tbis makes it at pfcsenc more diBimU to determine where the convent of the ' Serpent medicine' 
and the neighbouring great Stupa of Su-t/ta are to be exactly located. They were both believed 
to have been erected at places where Buddha in a previous birth as Indra Eiad changed himself into 
a serpent and allowed pieces his body to be eaten in order that tlte people sufTcHog from famine 
and pestilence might be cured. The much-decayed mounds of Sa^r And tn which 

Colonel Deane had thought to recogntae remains of these structures, lie close to the point where 
the route to B^jauf, and w'ith it the present military road to Chitr 3 l, turns sbarjdy west towards tire 
Katgala Pass, I Had paid them a visit at the close of 1896, and ascertained then that the supposed 
name of Sfima was not known k>caUy. For excavation, which atone could hdp dehtittely to settle 
the queatton as id the identity of the remains, there was no time on ray rapid passage of 1906, 

To the north of the valley, and by the side of a steep cltfT, the Hsi-yU-eAt mentions a Stupa 
mar a healing spring which Buddha, m a previoua birth as a king of peacocks, was believed to have 
pecked open with his Iseak. Colonel Deane has suggested the location of this site at the village 
Gudai-khwar, high up on the steep slope of the Laram Mountain, and some ten miles to the north 
of Chakdara, where an abundant spring was reopened m recent times under rather reinarkable 
drcumstntices. The visit I paid to thb spot at the end of 1897 nmkea me inclined to accept this 
identthcation as probable, even though 1 failed to had remains of a Stupa above ground, or the 
traces of the peacock's feet which pious Buddhists’ eyes used to on the rock,” 

The only sacred locality in HsUan-tsang's narrative still calling for mention is the 'dragon fjjuiin' 
bkc' on the mountain called A legend relateil at great length connected it with an 

exiled ^akya who married the dragon or NSga's daughter, and became the founder of the royal 
house of Udyitna. The direction {ndicated, a hundred and forty or a hundred and hAy U to the 
ftorth-wesE of a sanctuary which itself must be looked for within a distance of four or five miles north 
of Manglaur, makes it appear probable that the take of Saldgaj is meant, which information collected 
by Colonel Deane places at the head of the Aushiri Valley draining into the PanjkOra from the 
north-east near Dardra." This mountain tract between the Upper Swat River and the PanjkOra 
still remams unsurveyed, and I am hence unable to add details to the arguments adduced by Colonel 
Deane for his very' tempting identification. 

The only other Chinese pilgrim whose visit to UdySna is detailed in the records so far made Wii-k'mg'ii 
accessible, is Wu-k’ung. The travels of this 1mmble successor of Hstlan-tsang (a.d. 751-790) fall ^uj^^*** 
into a period when Chinese infineocc in the ' Western Regions' was rapidly waning, and he roust 
have been one of the last pious travellers to make his n-ay to the Indian North-West through 
Central Asia, Though he appears to have spent a very considerable portion of hts long Indian 
residence in Gandh^ra and the neighbouring Udyana, his notices here as elsewhere are meagre. 

But his record of the route by which he travelled from Kashgar to UdySna, brief as It is, presents 
points of interesL” He was attached to a Chinese envoy, dispatched to the ruler of Chi-pin (i, c. 
the Kabul Valley and Gandhara) in response lo a mission thence which had reached the Imperial 
court in A, Dk 750, and he travelled thus across the T s’ung-lir^ Mountains, or ihe Pajnirs, to the territory 
of the * Five Ch'ih-ni or Shib-ni *, This corresponds, as a passage of the Tang Annals quoted by 
M. Cbavannes proves, to the present ShlghnUn on the Oxua.** Hence the party proceeded through 


* 5 « JJmiw, &r. rifi, ppk 65 ^ * 9 - Tlw bs*! 

vrith which the Stoutb oT the tpHng a dHn W 
b«n clcned bdore il* red»c<JW*Tt and wbtsh floir serwi for 
» bed in tbe g^den of Govemaent ITouw, Lahore, 

cdtaiDlr belonged to some BiwltlhUl SlOpa j cf. Foiuiier, 
jL’Aft tin GamdMra, p. 186, ttote f. 

► Ct DKifle, Aw. (Ss 6 , p 6 tfi. Tl» hie 

trpi 


iA uii! to be tbmi ft milir in Irttg^. Tb« popukr belief 
Isx caasAimllj seen on ibe banks of Lb« lake poinjj 
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Hu-tm Of Waichan to the kingdoin ot Chii-wei in v>h[d\. as has been shown elsewhere, we must 
neognin MastQj.^ The route so ht indxcaied. devious as it may seem, corresponds exaedy to me 
one taken by the remarkable expedition which the Chinese general ^o Hsien^h in a. ». 747 led 
from Kashgar to the suwressfut invasion of Yasin. and which there will be occasion Uter to consjdv 
in detaiL** Meace it is n probable that Wu-k‘ung's party, for its pre^ess to MastQ>. used the 

BarOghil saddle which offers far the easiest passage from Wakhiln across the Hindukuslt, and 
which only a few yearn earlier had seen the triumphant advance of Kao Hsten-chib’s force. 

From the Barttghfl. at tlie head of the YSrkhun River, the routes of Kao Hsjen-^ih and 
Wu-k*tmfi diverged- Whereas the former led hts troops straight across the high DarkOt Pa® mto 
the YmId Valley Wu-k'ung's party evidently descended Ute Yarkhun for some distance before 
gaining Yasin tc^tory, and thence UdySna: thus only is it ^ssible to a^unt for the itine^ 
which VVu-k'un^s biography indicates- After ChU-wei there follw m it the kn^dom of 
then Ihe kingdom ofUn^o. then the kingdom cS Yeb-ho tl,^ ^ 

onlled \Vt«V.ng or Wo-eh'en)’. Now an negnris hrWn P » M. Chavenne. was .mdoobtedty 

right in Rcognlring in It . varimit of the name W/. P 0. by whkh the nofoe of the T ang 

AnnnU designates the capital of Little Po-lh or Yasin. ^ j v i. w ' w ir’-mr*'*! Uoi- 

To undOTland the inletposWon of the two lerritonee whieh pieeeiU Yeh-ho m Wu-k unga Bt 

i, not dUBcnIt, if the actnal topography of thb mounu... ^lon m conanllrf. Mter » “f *' 

Ylrkhlm riv® 10 Chtl-wci, Le. to the cUivaied part of the valley eat^ding ateve Maetn; po^. 
ranemm n^cr lo ^ ^ Valley, and thence across the low 

?h.o^rPar^tn^n»te v^/rof Ghimrl wLh in joined by that of Yas.n f»m the north 
nt gLis." It is this roole. still ihe main line of eoramnnicstion between the YSrkhun Valky and 
\ f r'aerth.VflfiiTi River, iliat Wu-k ung and his companions may ®fely be 

Is^u^’^at^^oSl.^.^Wier Wmg the chief place of Cho.wei which the ..otice of ^ Tang 
Annatrcalls • the town of A^ht-yO-shih-to'. and winch I have been able to tdenbfy with the pr«a«t 
vl lane eronp of SbnyUt. Wu-k-ong must have pa«*d down to Masfij, to.^y the rfministraUve 
eentrt ^Ihe upper Yarkhun Valley, and thence through LSspur. It is evidently this narrow but 
fertile valley which Wu’k*ung means by the territory of ^ for tire characters are such 

as would ordinarily U used for the abbreviated tram^ption of a local nameji^ke 
I am unable at present to Suggest an equally convincing identification for H^Iah ^ ; but T have 
no doubt diat it must represent an older name of either Mastaj itself, or of one of the more important 

villi^c tracts higher up the Yarkhun like those of Brep or Mlragram. w * a A 

It h of course, impossible to determine with absolute cenmnty the reason which induced 
Wu-k'uniijs party to choose the route Indiiated instead of the far more direct one across the DarkOt 
Pass wh&i as already seert, Fa-hsien moat have followed on his descent from the Pamirs to Darel 
and UdySna-** The applies to the question, why, having followed the Yarkhun River, they did 

See Amiiitf I’ P- "«* Sh below. bj- rttiealQn for the #e of Wg-Voi^g's Wograpliy h 

pp, 4 ? aq. b cquaily esuqr lo recogtiirt s (bara of the naiiK of 
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not continue their journey down to Chiicali and thence by way of Dir to Sw 5 t, Fortuna.teIy» however, 
Chinese historical records furnish a good deal of precise Infonnation for these years about the 
political induence which Chinese power in the Tarim Basin, under the T ang dynasty, exercised in 
these remote valleys south of the Hlndukush before its filial collapse. And this information throws 
light on local conditions, which are likely to have had their bearing upon the route followed by 
Wu-k‘ur»g's party. 

h b known From a series of interesting notices which M. Chavannes first extracted from 
Chinese diplomatic and historical records, and which I have discussed elsewhere at some length, 
that the efforts made by the Chinese Government about the middle of the eighth century to prevent 
their old enemies, the Tibetans, from expanding their power westwards along the Hinduku^, and 
joining hands with the Arabs on the Oxus, were not confined to Vasin and Gll^t. Within two 
years of Kao Hsien'chih's successful relief of 'Little P*0"lU , ikC. Vasin and Gilgit, from Tibetan 
invasion, tliis territory was threatened by an alliance between the Tibetans and the chief of 
Chieh-sliuai (or Chich-sbih), the identity of which with ChitrSl I have, I believe, proved« In 
A.D. 750 Kao Hsien-chih succeeded in defeating the ChitrSl ruler with the help of the prince of 
Tokhsriscan, and replacing the rebel by his brother. But in the following year the Chinese under 
Kao Hsien-chih suffered a crushing defeat by the Arabs north of Farghana,*’ 

The subsequent decline of the Imperial power tn the regions adjoining the T^lm Basin was 
so rapid that the small Chinese garrison in 'Little P'o-lil', already reported to be in a precarious 
position owing to its dependence for supplies on Kashmir, is not likely to have maintained effective 
control much longer. Whether it still held out or not at the time of Wu-k ungs passage, s-u, 75 * 
or 752, it is clear that the complete loss of prestige following Kao Hsien-chih s di^ster must have 
exposed the Chinese mission, to which Wii-k*ung was attached, to increased risks from the Tibetans 
and their allies westwards. It is with these disturbed political conditions that the devious route 
adapted by the Chinese traveliers may reasonably be connected. A move down the Gilgit river 
would undoubtedly have brought them closer to the danger of being intercepted by the Tibetans. 
It deserves consideration, therefore, whether by may not be meant merely the uppermost 

l>ortian of the Ghimr Valley which, w'liile politically always dependent on Ya«n, ^ yet much safer 
from Tibetan attack than Yasm proper. It should be hwe noted that from Ghizar village a good 
route is said to lead by a side valley due south to the headwaters of the Swat River." 

It is a pity that Wu-k'ung*s notices of UdyOna, in spite of his long stay, are so brief. After 
reaching ’ Wu-cliang-na' he passed on to 'the kingdom of Mong-o-p'o and the town of Ka^tou, 
then the kingdom of Mo-tan, then the town of Sln-tu on the river Sin-tu or IndusFinally, in the 
spring of A.i>. 753, the Chinese mission arrived at the kingdom of Cli'icn-da-Io or Gaiidhara, and 
reached their goal in the eastern capital of Clti-pin" By this it is dear that the cold-weather 
residence of the Turkish ^lis of Kabul, corresponding to the present Und (Skr. Udabhanda). is 
meant The very Hattoing reception accorded to it by the ruler of Chi-pin was no doubt due to 
the hope still eoteitained of eflfectivc help against the threatening Arabs, Of the stages mentioned 
before * the town of Sin-tu', I idendfy none except ^ ^ which m all probability 

represents Manglaur (Skr. MangaUpura). Wu-k'ung, who tos il], remained behind tn Gandhara 
after the return of the mission, and, Iiaving become a Buddhist monk, from A.o. 759 onwards made 
extensive pilgrimages from Kashmir to Bihar, After his return to Udyaaa, which canoot have 
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taken place bcfdre a.o- 768. but may fall much later, be resided, apparently far some time, at the 
roonastery of Mang-t>-p*o. Yet all he then tells us of the country is tliat it contained also monasteries of 
Su-ho-pa-di (Sukhsvati) and Po*iiintig'pa-t 1 (Padmavati), Otherwise, he in content to ol^t^c that 
' duriog^ these pcrcgrinatidns he visited all the holy vestige; there is not the slightest difference 
between what he saw and tliat which the Hsi-yU-cht says ’.** His return journey to China, whicli 
was effected betw-ceo the years a,d, 78^-90, and apparently by the route of the Kabul Valley and 
Badakhshan, will have to be touched upon elsewhere. 

Apart from the aocounta of pious pUgritns the Chinese records of Udyana are confined to brief 
notices in the Annals of the Norrhem Wet and T^s dynasties. What these tell us of the country 
and its people is drawn mainly from the itmcnirtes already discussed. But some details added 
about the political relations with distant China are of interest. 

The general description given by the notice of the T"ang AnnalH, of which hi. Chavannes has 
published a iraiislation* is based upon the It estimates the droimference of ilic 

kitigrlom, which is called here WM-^A’a at five thous^d li. On the jist, 

rVld is stated to be six hundred li disiant. This measurement seems to be derived from that given 
by Hsilan'tsang between Polu-lo, Lc. P“o-IU. and tlie valley of Ta-U-lo or Uarcl;*^ the latter the 
T*ang notice subsequently mentions as situated in the north-east of the kingdom, and as ' the^ ancient 
territory of WmJi'ang'. On the west, four hundred It are allowed far the distance to C^i-pin. by 
whiclt may Ijc understood, pcrhaps,Puruaapuraor Peshawar, the capital of GandhSra, then united under 
one rule with the Kabul Valley. ’The mountains and valleys form a continuous succession. The 
sml produces gold, iron, gmpes, saffron ^ the rice ripens once a year. The inhabitants are weak 
and crafty; in magic arts they excel. In titb kin^oro capital punishment does not exist; lliose 
who deserve death are exiled into the depth of the mountains; if the guili is doubtful the accused 
is made to drink a drug, and on his urine being cxamlnwl to see whether it is clear or troubled he 
is punished accordingly.** The country contains five towns; tlie king resides in the town of 
also isillvd In the north-east is the valley of which is the 

ancient territory'of Wu"cVang.* 

The mention made in A.D. ti+a of an embassy which Ta-mo-yin't'o-ho-sati, king of Udyana, 
dispatched to the Imperial ooun to offer perfume of camphor, is of interest as Uie reference made 
by Ute Annals to a royal present in the same year from Chi-pin shows that Udyana and Kapiia- 
Candhara were then not united under a single rule.* This certainly was the ca^ a century later, 
as an imperial decree, quoted by the Annals, grantetl to Po-ru-ehtm, king of Chi*pin, the right to 
inherit the titles of 'King of Chi-pin and Wu-cU‘aQg'.« Thai ihe Chinese court had praairal 
political reasons for fostering these relations with distant Udyana is proved by interesting passages 
in the T'awf-rA^ and the Ts^^A{A-ft(ng--cA{e». These jointly show that in a.p, yio the Emperor 
Hsilan-tsung sent ambassadors to confer the title of king on the rula-of Wu-ch*ang, as well as on 
those otfKu-fu (Kholl). and of Chu-wd or Mastflj, as a reward for their refusal of the advance* of 
ihe Arabs who had repeatedly tried to win them over. Tile Arabs are here mentioned as touching 
the east«n borders of Wu-ch'ang, a statement which reflects the Impression conveyed by ihdr 
successful raitls from Sind far up the Indus during tile first decades of the eighth cenuir>'.'‘ 
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Section IV.—THROUGH TALASH AND DlR 

] hevi: already it) the opening section of this chaptei* indicated tlie reasons which on my rapid 
marches across the tasdnattng ground of UdySna, during the last days of April, [906, precluded any 
systematic survey of the plentiful ruins 1 passed ch rottit^ As I rode, on April a8* by the broad 
military road from Chakdara towards die PanjkOra there was no time to revisit the remains of 
StQpas and monasteries in the Adinzai plain, nor to examine the ruins of ancient towers and 
habitations which I knew to doc numerous low spurs projecting Into Uie open fertile valley of Wuch, 
As the road turning westwards approached the easy Katgala Pass dividing the Swat and PanjkOra 
drainage, I caught a good view of the plcturesiiue ruins of ancient fortified dwellings rising above 
the scnibcovcred slopes on the south, and reluctantly had to pass them. In the burning afternoon 
sun they looked, Indeed, what their local Pashtu name Sari-miitfai^ derived from die colour of the 
sandstone material, calls them,' the red houses *, That these, like the similar mins seen at so 
many points on high ground above the Swlt River, belong^ to the Buddhist period is certain. 
Only a close survey, however, such as I was able to effect m January, 191a, at similar sites near 
Falai, south of the SwSlt Valley range, could furnish the definite evidence.^ 

But after we had entered the broad valley ofTtUSsh (Fig, (i) wiLh its wide vista across the PanjkOra 
to the snow-covered ranges above Bsjauf, and reached the Levy post of Kuz-SaiaJ, I could not forgo 
ray intention of using w'hat little remained of the day for my first piece of archaeological survey 
work on this journey. At the hamlet of Gumbat, some two miles to the west-south-west of Kuz- 
Sarai, 1 had found the comparatively well-presen,'ed ruins of an andent Hindu temple, first 
mentioned by Colonel Deane 1^ and closely resembling in plan and style shrines 1 had seen In the 
Salt Range. But there had been no time then to effect a proper survey, and now, too, the work 
had to be done in a hurry, 

Soon after turning off south from the main road I found myself In the large and shady grove of 
Jalsl tl 3 ba Bukhirfs ^iHrat, tlie much frequented shrine of an orthodox Muhammadan saint whose 
worship Is, as so often etsewheret manifestly but a survival from the days when the ruined Hindu 
shrine attracted its pious ptlgrims. As 1 rode up the terraced slopes along the lively little stream 
which spreads fertility over its alluvial fan, t came unexpectedly, about half a mile south-west of the 
jdirine and on the left bank of the stream, upon a massive wall of Gandliara masonry about fifteen 
feet high. It had evidently been built to support a terrace of cultivation behind it. On asccJiding 
tlie steep path to the hamlet of Gumbat we passed more walls of similar construction. Some seemed 
to have belonged to ancient dwellings, Hut the majority, no doubt, had been intended for terraces. 
The present Pathilii settlers, quite Incapable of such solid structures, had been content to profit by 
them. The remains of ancient dwcHings they had loi^ ago quarried away to ^cure materials for 
building their huts and enclosures. 

From the narrow gullies of the hamlet, where the ponies had to be left behind, 1 ascended 
to the ruined temple (see Fig. ^), from wbtcb the place derives Its name of Gttmbai or ' dome '. 
It occupies a small bit of level ground, just above the last huts, whicli has been secured in part by 
cuttings from the rocky slopes to the south and west. The situation recalled to me dosely that 
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of tht Sit-^hara temples at Ketaa in the Salt Range.* A small stream fed by springs passes close 
by the cast fee* of the min, and waters some fine Chin^ growing near it The temple had already 
suffered badly when 1 first saw it in i8$7i most the finely cut sandstone facing having been 
removed, a.'v Colonel Deane heard it, by a former Khin of Dir It was sad now to find this 
Stripping nearly completed by the villagers, a strange writing on the wall, as tt iverCj by the hand 
of advancing ' dviUaatlonWhat carved stone sdil ramaioed in 1S9; on the east and north vraW 
faces had been all carried off since- Thus I found in Gttmbal itself several fine slabs of yellowisli 
sandstone, including a large block, once belonging to a corniced frieze or a pilaster capi^, walled 
into a blacksmith's furnace. The interior of the trefoil-arched porch on the east and the inner wall 
faces of the cella had suffered less damage, and the careful stone lining of the narrow passage 
encircling the vaulted chamber of the upper story was still Intact in great part, its less accessible 
position affording protection. 

In spite of all tliia damage the measurements obtained on the south and the cast faces where 
tile large comer of die liase were still In position, together with the indications afforded by 
similar slnictures in the Salt Range and on the Indus, made it possible rapidly to prepare the ground 
jiUn shown in Plate I. This shows that the main feature of the shrine consisted of a single 
cella, 9 feet S inches square, approached on tile cast by a porch 9 feet broad. The original 
deptli of this porch was doubtful, as its outer masonry had completely disappeared. ^ That It was 
once surmounted by a trefoil arch was shown by what reinained of the upper portion of its side 
walls. The dimensions of the entrance leading from porch to cella remained also uni^tain; but 
traces of mouldings surviving above it showed that its shape was rectangular. Fbt pilasters had 
Hanked it. The cella was surmounted by a dome of horizontal construction, resting on seven 
successively projecting courses which cut off the comers and converted the square into an octagon. 
The dome rose to a hdght of 13 feet 8 inches from the floor of die cella. The ^rch was flanked 
on either side by a small recess about 2 feet 6 mchi^ deep and i foot 6 inches wide. The one on 
the south, at a height of about 6 feet, gave access to a narrow flight of stairs built In the thickness 
of the cella wall, and leading to a corridor about i foot $ inches wide, This formed a {passage on 
three sides round a vaulted chamber, surmounting the cclla dome at a height of 17 feet 6 Inches 
above die base ,ind forming an upper story. The passage, about 5 feet 6 inches high, seems to 
have led to another fiighl of stairs, whieli probably served for the approach of a third story. But, 
as the highest part of the existing structure does not rise above ay feet from the top of the base, 
ihc hdght of the third story, and of the stone roof wliich must once have crowned the wliolc temple, 
could not be determined. 

Owing to the outer walls liaving been completely stripped of their sandstone facing, as seen 
in Fig. 3, the external measurements of the structure ooutd not be secured witli absolute accuracy* 
On the east face ai fcet 3 inches were measured betiveen, the existing comers of the bold mouldings 
surmounting the base (seen on right of Fig. S). The south face showed a centre! pro^ctioa 
10 feet 6 inches long, between flanking portions each of 5 ® inches. A niche, 3 feet 6 inches 

square, occupied the centre of each wall face, a titde above the level of the cella, excepE on the 
cast, and was, no doubt, meant to shelter some divine image. The interior masonry consisted 
thitrttghtHJt of roughly hevm sandstone set in very hard mortar. Like the inner walls of the cella, 
which Btlll showed carefully smoothed sandstone slabs, t j to 19 inches long and 4 to fi inches 
high, laid in regular courses, the exterior walls had also once possessed iheir pro^r facing of carved 
stone* Though this had weathered badly, 1 was still able in 1897 to distinguish remains of 
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elaborate decoradve friezes carved wiib diapers of the ’ beehive *i and Amalaka omamenta 
remmisoent of the ruined Hindu shrines of Ket^, Makit, Amb, &c., in the Salt Range. 

It is TO these shrines also, and the temples 1 have since been able to survey at the two KsfirkOf 
sites on the Indus, that the Gutnbat ruin shows closest resemblance in regard to all structural 
features. This will be evident from a glance at the plans and photographs furnished for the Salt 
Range ntins in General Cunningbam^s Reports and for those of the Indus sites in my owru* The 
arrangement of the celTa with the vaulted chamber above it, and the method of approach to the 
Tatter, correspond exactly to the dispositions observed in the main Ketas temple and in the pendant 
shrines B, C of the Bit 5 t Kaiirk&p The latter a|:^roaidi the Gumbat ruin very closely in dimensions, 
and their resemlilancc in ground-plan would be still more striking if at Gumbat the porch had not 
suffered so severely from vandal hands. The destruction here of all architectural ornament has 
deprived us of the chance of proving in derail that the decorative motifs observed in the Salt 
Range and by the Indus were mainly derived from the later development of Graeco-Buddhist art 
in GandhSra, as I liave suggested elsewhere.* 

But the survival tn the Gumbat porch of remains of the trefoil arch furnishes by itself a very 
characteristic indication. Tliis arehitectural feature was long considered peculiar lo the style of 
the old Kashmir temples, where it hrst attracted attention. But its presence is obvious in the far 
older remains of Gandhara Viharas and their sculptural representations, and M, Foucher, in his 
masterly analysis of architectural art in Gandhara, has proved that its true origin must be looked 
for there,* It is tlie prevalence of the trefoil arch in the Salt Range temples and those of KaHrit^t, 
which mainly accounts for the theory expressed by General Cunningham that their style was directly 
developed under Kashmir influence. The critic^ analysis of the historical records of the Kashmir 
kingdom has proved that its political power, wliich was supposed to account for this influence, was 
at all times restricted to a far more modest area titan earlier writers assumed. It is only the rarity 
of architectural remains of later date in Gandh^a, which has hitherto obscured the fact that the 
cliaracteristics of the Salt Range temples of the centuries preceding the Muhammadan conquest 
can 1x2 traced lo the direct development of that Graeco-Buddhist s^lc, which had found its earliest 
and best known expreasiou in the ruined shrines of Gandhara, Hence the special significance of 
the Gumbat nim; it furnishes an example of this later development on ground which in art and 
culture was most closely bound up with Gandhira. There are no means of fixing the date of the 
temple with any approach to exactness. But taking into account what is known of architecturally 
related remains cl^here, I am inclined to take the seventh and ninth centuries as the 
approximate limits of time. 

The two long marches which carried me from Sado along the Panjkora to Dir were far too 
rapid to permit of any close observation or inquiries. Nevertheless, I was struck by the absence 
on the hlll-^ides I u-as skirting of those large groups of ancient dwellings and towers w-hich are so 
conspicuous on the spurs overlooking the Lower Swat Valley and I'alash, Yet lower down by the 
river the fortified villages of the modern Patlian fnliabirants were abundant. In the brge and 
fertite village tract of Dir, beyond the FanJkOra, it is true, I had to spend two days of enforced halt 
(May t and 2). But the conditions in which these were passed, as described in my personal 
narrative,^ effectively precluded anything more than inquiries, and these did not reveal the existence 
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ACROSS SWAT AND DlR 


{Clias>‘ 1 


of rui»iB in the vicinity.* Yet the p«sci!cc among the oW coina. whidi the Hindtt tradesmen of t^ 
local Bazar had to show me. of a number of Kvifana and lalct Indo-Scythian copper coma pointed 

I was also able to secure two men from Kalam. Iti the Swat KolwstSn, for the purpose of 
linguistic and anthropometrical otamination. Their speech proved to be identical with Ga^, 
a language of the Dard group. This they declared to be ^ken also by the prop e of^cDit 
K«hist$n ta the valley of the easternmost t»ancli of the Panjfcdra, from Patrak to Tab Of DIrl, 
which Dr. (now Sir George) Grierson’s survey of die ’ Piiaca languages* mentions as a separate 
form of speech about Dir,' I vainly endeavoured to obtain informadon. And jf prcv^ alro 
on the Panjkora headwalcts above Dir. it is difTicult even to pess where ‘DfrT ©n “ 
for in the smaller valle)*® north and west of Dir Pashtu is now alone spoken, though the 
of the people indicates tliat their descent is largely from Dard stock- rerollcctio 

retained at Dir of Kafir raids within the present generauon is of interest ^ affondmg evidroce of 
the times :still recent when both banks of the Kttnar above AsmSr formed part of Ksfinstan or. 

Marco Polo calls it| * Pashai ^ 

Tliat the Kahistanfs of Dir and those further eastivard on the Swtt Rtvws headwater* are 

a remnant of the population which held (he PanjkOra and Sw5t Valleys dtmng Buddhist times, and 
were dispossessed^the invasions of YQsufrei Pathans. as Colonel Deane Amt su^sted.'* appears 
probab^^^ocal traditions, which he and Colond H. S. God^ quote.' seem to retain 
a recollection of this origin? but they evidently do not go back mudi beyond the convemon to 
Islam which Is alleged to have taken place here some eight or nine generations ago. If, 10 uie 
absenre of anthropological data. Uoguisrie affinity is taken as a guide, these Kohw^s oTBashghar 
or Bashkir, as the ^’alleys at the headwaters of PanjkOra and Swat are oollecUvely Im^n, are 
certaitdy to ^ classed as of Dard stock. And the assumption of the same orii^n for the inhabitants 
of Buddhist LMyana would agree well with surviving phUoIogicaJ and hisroncal evidence. 
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CHAPTER II 

THROUGH CHITRAL AND MASTOJ 
Suction I.-CHITRAL IN ETHNOLOGY AND HISTORY 


On May 4 I gained access to ChitrSl by crossing the Lowarai Pass, still a formidable obstacle at 
that season, tlirough gorges deeply choked with the snows of avalanches (FEg* 3). Among the alpine 
territories Hanking the main Hinditkiisli range on the south, GutrSl with Us mountains of barren 
grandeur, its fertile if narrow valleys, its curiously mi^ed population, and the manifold indications 
of an old and relatively w'cll'devcloped dviliiation. offers special attractions alike to the scudenc of 
geograptiy, ethnology* and antiquities. Chapters III and IV of my personal narrative will show 
how deeply 1 felt these varied fascinations, and how great my regret was at the very limited range 
which die unavoidable rapidity of my passage imposed vipoii my imiuiries. The fact that my travel 
and stay in Chitral were confined to a week will explain why my present account can touch only the 
main geographical relations of the country, the few early historidl data, and such antirpiarian 
ol»servatIons as I was able to make en rmle. 

The political importance of Mitral, the interesting mixture of its population, and the advanced 
economic conditions prevailing all find tlidc explanation in the fact that nature has placed Chitr^ 
on the line gf the nearest, and in many pes|>cct 5 the easiest, trade route between Central Asia and 
the extreme north-w^t of India proper. A scries of natural features combine to favour the line 
of communication which connects the valleys of the Indus and Oxus through ChitriU. The fertile 
valley of die ICQitar, accessible from the aide of die Peshawar and Sw&t Valleys by a number of 
passes all considerably Tower than the Lowarai, provides an excellent diorougliiafe, leading due 
north widtout inconvenient ddtours, which is Open to laden traffic at all times of the year. In tlie 
case of all routes which tic to the east of it, a succession of high outer ranges have to be 
surmounted before the main Hindukush watershed is approached* while the valleys are not only 
narrow and difficult, but are devoid of that suqilus produce which in a mountainous region is 
essential for fostering traffic,* 

There is no lack of local resources anj-wbere in lire ascent of the main Kunar river valley up 
to ihc large cluster of villages whicli forms the ChitrSl capital, and from which the territory derives 
its current modem name,* The same favourable conditions continue in the side valley of LutlchS, 
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uiifj iifhtcK ibe main trade route turns a short flistanm above Clntral pro[>er, and by whkh after 
a couple of marcht:^ tile Dorah Pass is gained. The btt^, pracucable to bden animals for nearly 
half tile year, offers an easy ap^iroach to the valley of Zehak by vfhith, as seen above, ijie fertile 
tracts of Radakhshan and WukhSn on iht uppennost Oxus lie equally open. 

Compared vifith the route across the ElorSh, the one whirfi ascends die ChitrSi or Yirkhun 
river to its head craters near the IBarpghil, and which 1 myself followed, can never have been of 
more than secondary im|>o rtance. For until die modern mule-tnick was construe ted, the pnecipitoiis 
rock'slo}>es of the gorge*, through which the river has cut its way between Chitral and MastOj, 
almost closed It to laden traffic, vwhik* higher up during die summert a season otherwise favourabli^ 
the floods of the Vtrkhun rendured access to the BarGghit and the Ab-i-Panja branch of the 
Oxus difficult. 

The facility' of communication with BadakhahSn and die Oxus regions is reflected alike in 
trade, political, and oilier rebiious. The ChjtrSlls themselves do not appear to liave ever been 
traders, if we except only die export of slaves in which their rulers indulged until comparatively 
recent times. But their country has probably seen for many centuries past a brisk flow of the 
traflic which is still carried on extensively between Indus and Oxus by the enterprising Pathan 
traders of Bsjaur, whose colonics are to be met with bodi east and west of ilie Pamirs, The due* 
collected on this trade have always fomi«I a considerable source of revenue for the Chitr^ rulers.* 
That the rulers were at different periods themselves of northern origin is proved noi merely by ihc 
acknowledged Iranian descent of the KatQr-Kluishwakt dyna.sty^ which stiH liohls Chitral ami 
Mantuj, and of die numerous privileged clans forming the Chitral aristocracy, but also by die 
traditions about repeated conquests from the Oxus side which, however vague chronolt^cally, arc 
yet plainly historical.* 

But even more significaxU is die fact that m a great portion of the Lutkhb Valley, to the south'Casr 
of the DoriUi, the subject population consists of ^dnkhshE immigrams. known as Vidghih (Fig, ai), 
whose speech is practically identical wilJi the Eastern Ir^tan language of Munjan, a hill tliatrict 
n(>nh‘W*<at of the Dorah.^ Tlie presence of a Persian‘Spcaking colony of Badakhsbls at Madagliisht 
near Kala Drosh, die wide diffusion of the Maulai sect which has its modern home on the tipf^r 
Oxus, and the increase In the numbcf of settles from Wakh&n an: additional evidence of the strong 
littnian influence to which the autochthon popuktion of QiUrat must have been e.'iposed from early 
times,* It therefore, easy to undenstand why die pliysical characteristics of die Chicr.ltb (Fig. 7I, 
as far as I could judge by appearance, seemed to me pracdcally indistinguishable from the Homo 
Atpinm type, which Is uniformly represented by the Gl^diah or Iranian spe^ng hill tribes in the 
Oxus region and around the PfliJiTrs, The expen analysis, undertaken by Mr. T. A. Joyce, of the 
anthropometrical materials I collected during my stay al the Chitral capiial may be e.xpeete<! to 
show to what extent that impression was true.* The evidence 'would be still more conclusive if it 
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oouki b* chodk«l by »n a«lcquate number of measurranenis tjjkefl among ‘Dardl' tribes further 
south'east, stich as tliose of Asidr and Gurfiz, whose diflfcrenct’ b ajjpearance from the ‘DarJ' 
sjieakbjg ChitTSliB appeared fo me striking. In any case it is dear that, as far as ChitrAl is 
coucernrd, die 1 linduhush can neither tii a linguistic nor in an ethnic sense be conskleml to form 
.1 true u’aterslied. 

Tlic compOiSiic racial character of the present Chltr^ papulation is rellccted also in tlic Lfuiguii^ 
languages spoken in the leiriior)-. In the main valley of Chrtra) from below Mastilj 10 DrOsh as 
well as in the laigo side-^'a]lc)':s north ward, collectively known as K^kar<Bal^ the hulk of the 
people, whether they belong to the autochthon stock of cultivators or to the ruling classes, speak 
KhCmfifr Tile term ts derived from Kk^, the name by which the cultiv'ators designate botli 
themselves and their eguotry, KhOwar or ChitrSlij as ft is also called, forms a separate group 
among the languages whidi Sir George Grierson calls ’Modem Pai^ci’, and to which it was the 
custom to apply the historical term ‘ Dardvrithout regard for its more limited modem use, 
Occupying an inienncdiate, and somewhat independent. |[;orition: tietween the Kafir and Eastern 
gmupsv KhOwSr 'often shows striking points of agreement with die Ghalchah languages’.* 

This relation to Iht; Eastern If an fan language group in the nortli and north .east deserves 
special attention in view of the ethnic links already referred to. Whatever the explanation of this 
tingtjtstlc connexion may be, it is a significant fact tliat in, the Lutkho Valley of Chitrfil a Ghalchah 
dialect is actually spoken by a large and apparently old settlement from Mimjin." In view of what 
lias bcci! said above as to the fonner extension of KahristSa into the Kunar Valley, it can scarcely 
cause surprise to find the KalSsha Katir dialect sfwkeu by numerous settlements in side-valleys 
linniediatcly to the south*west of the Giltral capital and also b the main valley below it (Figs, S-io). 

F urther dowti in the portion of the KQnar Valley, which extends to the debouchure of tlie Rashgol River 
and which has long been counted as a part of Chitra). the language spoken ts Gabor-bati or Naristi. 
another Kafir dialect. Even the Shiui or proper Dard group of Sir George Griersons 'Modem 
rai&acf languages is represented by ‘ Dangarik ’ cglonies found between Ashret and Drdsh along 
the left hank of the Chitril river.” In addition, the presence in Kheiw 5 f, as in other ‘Modern 
pui^ad' languages, of non-Aryan words traceable to the liurushaski language surviving in Hunza- 
Nagar supplies, in all probability, evidence for the earlier occupation of these valleys ' by the 
ancestors of the present speakers of Burushaski whom they [tlie Kho, Dards, See.} exptfiled or 
abjiorbedV* 

In spite of such a great racial and linguistic mixture Chitral, as far back as historical iwords PoUiko] 
go, appears always os an oi^nised political unit under die rule of a recognized dynasty. This fact 
is all die more striking when it is compared with theagglomeradon of amorphous tribal communiti© 
which even our own generation has found adjoining CJiitraJ from the west, south, and south-east. 

V'ct the natural obstacles raised to peaceful rniercourae and co-ordination by the harriers of high 
mountains and difficult gorges were quite as great In Oiitrid, if not greater, than in die surrounding 
valleys held by these far more primitive communities It Is. I believe, necessary to recognize in 
the political consdidaiioit of Chiiriil the result of a more devcbiied civilization which itself wm 
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mainly derived from die advantages enjoyed b>- ChitJiU through its vicinity ant! easy acc^ to 
Ij{idakhsli5n, an ancient seat of ctduire and roateHal prosperity* 

Along with other obsCTvers, I was imiiressed frofo die outset by the far higher standards in 
comraitsoflifc, manners, and metltotis 0i cidtivadon which I noticed as soon as 1 had entered Chrtrfd, 
But how could 1 attempt here to jnsiify these impressions in detail, when I had scarcely more tlian 
a week of busy travel for o-tching glimpses of all the varied economical and social conditions which 
would claim long months or years of careful observation and ?t\idy ? Fora record of my impressions 
! must refer to Cliapters IV and V of my personal narrative.“ At the same time 1 must express 
the tamest hope that the fasdnaiing field which ChitrSl along with Mastuj offers for systematic 
geographicali ethnographical, and anthropological researches, will find its qualified students before 
oldrworld conditions are seriously changed by die actioo of the Indian influences whtdi modem 
political relations arc foaiering. Much, if not most, of what I was able to observe as regards the 
material civiliration of ChitrSl disiincUy recalled TurkestSn, while India seemed to lie lar behind me 
in customs and conditions alike. With so much before my eyes that betokened direct importation 
from BadakhshSo, it was impossible not tio redtre how important a part the ancient civilkatiou 
established by the Ox us must have played in shaping the past of ChitraL 

linfortnnately, die materials for reconsttucting tliis past are extremely scanty. No written 
iTwi^kins of accounts of Chitrdl history have survived in the country itself, and the oral traditions which 
Colonel Biddulph collected ore^ as 1 was able to test by inquiries, for the period preceding the 
eighteenth century' confined to recollections so vague and disjointed as to afford practically no 
hbrtoricai indications whatever. Tlic genealogy of the still ruling family of the princes or Mchtam, 
bearing the name of Ji^aiMr in its main branch, reaches hack to about the seventeenth century. 
This family is supposed to be descended from a Khor^an adventurer adopted by the last of an 
earlier line of rulers known os Ra'fs.^* All that is stated of these is that they are believed to have 
been related to the family which ruled Gilgit before the introductiou of Muhammadarusm,'* and 
‘ that during the rule of one of them a Calmak or Chinese army, in alliance with a prince of 
Badaklishan, Invaded and subdued the country'. To an earlier epoch is assigned the legendary 
story of a king Habman, an idolater, who, after repeated efforts to defend Cliiirtll, succumbed to an 
Arab army wHch had previously conquered BadakhshOn and Wakhiln. 

Exceedingly meagre and chronoiogicaily indeterminate as these traditions ace, tlvey yet show 
plainly a recollection of conquest from the BadahhshSn side.'* The point desurii'es notice all the 
more because the only historical record, which has so far come to light about Chitril in ilie pre- 
Muliammadan period, concerns an event of this kind, It is prrjserved in the Chinese annals of the 
Tang dynasty, and was first ducuiated by me in Andtai KkstAnJ* The facts which ii records 
were the direct outcome of the political situation created by Kao Hsien-chih^s successful expedition 
in A. Dt. 747 against the Tibetans in Yasin and the subsequent Chinese occupation of that territory 
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and of Gilgit. The most detajIctJ account is to he found in two diplomaiic documents which the 
great encj'doiCTcdln Tsifuytim hiui, published in [013. reproduces, and which M. Chavannes' 
rcseardt has rendered accessible/^ One of these supplies the text of a representation w'hich 
Shih-li ch'ang-ch'idi-lo, the ruler T’U'ho-lo or Tokharistanf corrcapondiiig rougltly to tlic 

present Bad^hshan, addressed in a.u. 749 to the Imperial Court through an envoy charged widi 
presents. 

His application ran thus; ‘ Near my territory there is a barbarian (An) kingdom caller! Chieh- 
shuai ^ D|}| i ** situatetl amongst mighty mountains. Relying on die natural obstacles which 
offer it protecUoji it resists the holy tmnsformatton (j.e. subimssion; to the Imperial power); it 
allies itself with the Tibetans { 7 *U'^o) and aids them. It knows that the territory of [Little] PVlli 
(t.c. Yasln and Gilgii) is limited, its population dense ; that the area for cultivation is small, and 
that conse<i«ently, when garrison troops are placed there, the supplies prove inadequate. It then 
becomes necessary to purchase salt and rice in Kashmir (/Ca~sAiA-ffn), and it is thus that the 
difficulty is met. The tinders' caravans, in going and rctiuming, all pass by the kingdom of Chidi- 
shual; its king has therefore accepted the presents offered by the Tibetans, ivlio claimed to establish 
a stronghold in his territory with a view to getting possession of the important route that leads Into 
Fo-lU, Since Kao Hsien-chih has opened up Podll, there are direc thotisand more troops there, and 
Po-lU has been exhausted by their presence. The king of Chieh'shuai, in alliaace with the Tibetans, 
has taken advantage of the exhausted condition of Po-lU and decided to invade it I am con- 
stantly pre-oocupied by tlie idea of destroying these perverse people once for al!.' 

The niler of Tokharist^n in the further course of his representatton tlien develops a bold 
plan of operations, which, if supported by Imperial forces from the ' Four Garrisonsf,e. Chinese 
Turkestan, would enable him ‘ to open up and conquer the Great P’o*lii (or Baltl.st^). and the 
countries to the east of it'. This would bring him in a straight line to Khotan. Kaia-shahr, 
Sha-chou, and beyond Into Kan-au, places where the Tibetans could then no longer maintain 
tlicmselves. He requests the dispatch of Chinese troops to reach Little P*o*lil in the fifth and 
Great Podu In the sixth month (roughly, June and Jxily respectively). He solicits also that the king 
of Kashmir, being a loj^ ally of the Chinese and having great resources in troops, a dense 
population and abundant supplies, be encouraged by an Imperial edict and special presents to lend 
his aid to the enterprise. 

The Emperor (HsUatetsung) is said to have accorded the request of the To-ho-lo prince, and 
in fact the same encyclopaedia reproduces an Imperial brevet, dated A.i^, 750, which invests Su-cliia 
with the title of king of Chleh'shuai in place of liia rebel brother This interesting 

document from the Imperial chancellery is addressed to Su-ehia, elder brother of l’^o-t'J6^tno, king of 
Qiich-shuai, and amidst much stately phraseology about Imperial recognition of merit mixed with 
paternal advice, tells him : ’ You and your ancestors, from generation to generation, have been full 
of loyalty and sincerity. Residing apart In a distant country, you have for a long time loved 
wis^lom; you were early renowned for your braveness and justice. Refsently, since P'o-t'e-mo was 
cot filial towards you and not faithful towards the Empire, you were a victim of grave Injustice, and 
for a long time were submerged and rejected. Now die perverse Caction has been annihilated, the 
wicked conspiratora have been made prisoners. Ytm Have at once offered your loyalty and your 
devotion to the Empire. You have sliown your kindness and your benevolence towards your 
barbarian people,' &c. 

The same events arc oafrated in a briefer fashion by the notice which M. Chavannes has 
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ejTtractetJ Tiwn tiie gPteit history, Tei /ua^ r^orn.’* Tlits narrates bow ibe Jabgu of 
Tokhiirifii&n. Shih ll'tan-ch'feh-lo, in a. 0. 749. dispatched an envoy to tlie Imperial Court with the 
following applicationt ‘The king, of Chieh-ahih, ig has pcraonally attached himself to the 
Tit)eians; he harasses and troubles the Little P^o-lu; he has established an array to obstruct its 
line of supplies. 1, your subject, desire to destroy this perverse man, I pray you to scud troops 
of Ati-hst“ which next year b the fifth month will reach the Little P'o-Ui. and b the sixth arrive 
in the Great P'o-ltt.' ' The Emperor gave his assenu In the ninih year T‘ien-pao (a.ii, 750), b 
the scccjtd month, Kao Msien-chih, general of An-hsi, triumphed over the kingdom of Chichrshilj 
and made its king Fo-i'^mo prisoner. In the thi«l month Su-chia, elder hrotiter of PVt^^mo, 
was appoiuted king of Chieh-shih.' 

In discussing in Atieunt Kh9ia» the hearing of these records on the story of the Chinese 
occupation of Yasin and Gilgit, I have already set forth b detml the reasons which have convinced 
me that by live territory called CMth-shih or Ckktt-^hHai must be meant DntraJ." The most 
conclusive proof is supplied by a record in the detailed notice which the l‘'ang Annals contain on 
T'u^ho-lo or TokharistSn. After the mention of an cVent which belougs to tlie year a.d. 7*9, 
there follows the statement that a ' neighbouring barbarian iveople, that of Cldeh-sbib, proposed to 
lead the Tibetans ( 7 *w*^e) to an attack upon T'n-ho-lo.*- Thereupon live Jabgu Shih-li mang- 
ch'ieh'io prayed il^t troops of Ati-bfii might come to his help to meet it. The Emijcror, by his 
favour, caused inxvps to move which defeated ibc enemy.' As the notice proceeds cu chronological 
setpiente to m^:ntb^l the military help wbidv T'u-ho-lo rendered to the £mf>eror in a.ik 758 in his 
struggle with rebels, it may be considered certain that the expedition against Chich-shih here 
mentioned by the Tang Annals is identical with the one of a. n. 750, by wliich, os seen, PVl>mo, 
long of Cliieh'shuai or Chieh-ahih, was defeated, and his elder brother .Sti-chia set up as king 
in his place. 

The mcntioii here made of Chieh-shih as a territory adjoining Tokharistan. and one through 
which tlie latter was eatposed to Tibetan aggression, would by itself sufRre to suggest the identity 
of Chieh^hih witlt Chiir^ % for a glance at the map shows that for the Tibetans, already established 
on the Indus as far as BalristSn and struggling for tlie possession of ‘Little P*o-lll‘ or Gilgtt-Vasln, 
the line of advance against BadakhshiSn would necessarily have led through Chltr^l, But this 
identification is made still more certain by a subsequent passage b the T'ang Annals' notice of 
TokltarisUn describing the territory of Chuh a manifest abbreviation of Chich-ahih.*'* * It is 
si ton ted in the midst of theTs'img-Jing mountaim*^ to the west and the south it is bordered by 
(the territory of) Sb^mi • to the north-west are the 1-ta or Hepbthalites.' As the seats of the 
latter are placed by the same notice in TokhiristSn, which in iu main portion south of the Oxus 
undoubtedly corresponds to Badakhshan.” it is dear that Chieh or Cbidi-shih which adjoined this 
on the south-east must Ixj represented by the present Chltral, 
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This «ieniihcatio» necessarily leads us to recognise ia the territory of Sh6*mt the valleys of ShA-nujtfftii 
KafirisiSnt ‘whicli horder on Chitr 4 t to the west and souths and I have already above had occasion 
to show how well this locaiioji agrees witi: the descripiion of Shc-ini given by Sung Ytln, who passed 
through it on his way from Badakhshan to Udyana*** The further details concerning Chieli or 
Cliieli-shih given by the Tang Annals* notice also accord well. ’The climate is always warm ; one 
finds there rice* wheatt millet, and beans i sheep and horses are reared,' This description is 
remarkably appropriaie to tlie open and ferule pan of the main valley which contains the group 
of large villages conectivcly know’n as Chitral, and which must at all times have formed the poltttca) 
centre of the whole territory now called Chitriil or K^likar. Here, at an elevation of about 
5,000 feet, both climate and produce closely resemble those of the Kashmir valley.” The notice 
places Chieh at j 2,000 li from the Chinese capital, and mentions in addition the custom there 
prevailing of abandoning dying people In the mountains. It also records an embassy sent to the 
Imperial Court in A.o. 619, with presents of precious girdles and cups in glass and rock crystal. 

ll only remains to point out that the identification of Chieh-shih, which is established, thus by Chith-^hii, 
topographical arguments, finds sup^iort also on the philological sidei for, as I have shown elsewhere, 
the Chinese rorms of the Dame can easily be accounted for as attempts to transcribe the local name Kadiiir. 
K^hkar, or on earlier form of it.^" The application of tliis term to the territory of Chitral is well 
attested by Muhammadan sources from a relatively early date, and it is suU in current use throughout 
these r^ons alongside the name Chitrili, which perhaps was properly applicable to the capieil 
only.^* Chie/i-shi/t, as an attempt to represent KashkSr by Chinese characters, has its exact parallels 
in tile varying forms (Fa* 3 isien), CHi-'iha (Chih-meng), Chiit‘shih (T'ang Annals), CHia-ska 

(H si-yil-chi), by which Chinese authors of successive periods have endcavouretl to give a phonetic 
rendering of the old name ofKilshgar, the Turkestan town and oasis,"'’ 

It U more than mere chance which has preserved this glimpse of old Oiitr^ history precisely Imaftnsncc 
for that period, M, Cliavannes has made it dear, in his masterly analysis of tlie Centi^-Asian 
records furnished by the Tang Annals,** that the first half of the eighth century is a time of dominion, 
eacepiioiiol interest in the history of the great CcntrabAslan basins which extend east and west 
of the Piimirs. Chinese policy was then carrying on a protracted and vigorous struggle in the 
T^m Basin and the adjoining regions against two great powers for the control of the vast 
Central-Asian territories it had inheriled from the Western Turks, lm|>erial power in those regions 
had to defend itself at the same time against Arab aggression from the west, and against the 
constant inroads which the Tilietans, then a nation of considerable offensive strength, were 
directing both into the basin of the Tarim and into far-away Kan-su. In the course of this 
pfouacted struggle, which by the light of the Chinese historical records we ran follow in its 
varying phases with tolerable accuracy, the endeavour of the Tibetans to join bands with the Arabs 
on the Oxus,^ and eventually to secure a fn::sh line of advance into Gitnese Turkest^ across die 
Pamirs, dearly defines itself. Formidable as the barriers raised by nature against aggression across 
the Hmdukusb aod the Pamirs must seem to us, yet in reality the dlfiicultles there encountered are 
far less than those which any large borly of men would have to face in lItc endeavour to readi the 
Tarim BosTu from tiiQ Inhabited parts of Tibet, across the high and forbiddingly desolate plateaus 
and ranges of the Kun-lurt. 


** Sec flwe, F>- dbo An/ttni ffAtiim, I pp. 14 w), 
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It Is this important geographical ami aimtegic fact which captains tlie jwmattiit eJTorts made 
by the Tibetans at this period to peneuatc rroni the inclus Valley into Cilgit and Yann, and thtia 
to secure access to the PAtnirs across the DarkOl and BarOghil Passes.** CbitrAl, too, became an 
important objective to them: for oot only was it possible for this hill state, if gained over to the 
Tibetan side, to render the position of the Chinese garrison in GUgit miteuable by interfering witli 
its lint of supplies from Kadunlr,** but through it lay also the most direct and conA'cnient rtmte from 
the Indus to Tokhaiisam. The latter territory was oonstanlly Uircaieflcd by tlte Arabs from ihc 
midiltr Oxus, and had repeatedly sought Chinese aid to avert subjugation. Hence it was an 
impoftani gain for Tibetan i>olicy when PWfi-mo, the chief of ChitrSl. olTcred his assistance against 

titis tnainstay of Imperial Influence on the Oxos. 

The attempt of a.ix 750 was frustrated by Kao Hsien-chJh's successful intervention m Chjtrfll. 
But after the disaster which overtook him and the Imperial arms a year later to lim north of 
Farghana it is probable that Chinese influence south of the Hitiduktish speedily came to an end.-'' 
Soon afterwards the internal troubles of the Empire, due to the great febdiion of An-lu-shan 
(a. d, 756-8), direw open the whole of Kau-su ami oilier parts of westernmost China to Tibetan 
aggression. By a,ij. 766 the Tibetans liad succeeded in completely cutting off the Impena] 
garrisons holding the Tarim Basin, and tlie region immediately to the north of it, from China 
proper/* It is a reasonable conjecture that the opening of this wide new field for Tibetan 
■enterprise north-eastwards must have caused a relaxation of their efforte in the west. This would 
explain why no more is heard of Tibetan activity from across the Hindukush and the Fanurs, and 
why as late as A.o. auitihancs sent by ^TokharistAn and nine other kingdoins of the 

Western Countries' are mentioned by ihe T'ang Annals among the troops which helped die 
Emperor Su-tsting to reconquer Ills capital from the rebels.* 

The notice w'e have just examined may claim spccutl historical interest: for it siiows tliat even 
smalt CiiitraJ, behind iU mountalu ramparts, had a part to play in die events of a critical period 
which decided die fate of Chinese influence in Central Asia for many ^turies. I t would be 
tempting to seek a dim rccollecdon of the facts revealed by this brief glimpse of Chitril history 
in the tradidon which relates tlie invasion of tltc country by ^ a Calmak (Chinese) army in alliance 
with a prince of BadakbshAn Unfortunately, exce^ingly vague as local chronology is, there is 
reason to doubt whether the line 'of princes styled Reis’ (#*0?* Rats), under one of whom tins 
Invasion is said to have taken placei can be extended as far hack as the cightJi century a.d. In 
fact. Colonel Biddulph's record states that the event Ms spoken of as ocewTing after the death 
of Abdoollah KhSn, the Usbck'“ who manifestly was a Muhammadan Turk from die side of 


the Oxus, 

Abdullah Khan, the Turk, figures also in the succinct ouliine of traditbnal epochs with wliich 
Waffadar Khan, Diwan-begi, an iutelligent ChitrSl noble and official, supplied me during my slay 
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ax Chitral, According Vt this statement the successive traditional periods comprised: the 
* Kahf'Klaur^ or ' time of the Kafirs'; the dynasty of the Rais with whidi Chinese influence seems 
somehow associated in popular notion : the reign of Abdullah Khdn, theTuric; of Kbainillah Khan, 
from Gilgit; and finally the rule of the present family of Mehcars known as Katun Now the 
KhaimHah Khan of this series is evidently identica) with the Shah Khairullah, Badshah, whom 
Mugbuj BCg. li»c author of Uie surveys tianslated and explamed in Ravertys Afo/fi on A/gh^islan^ 
knew as the au[)reme ruler of the Kashkar State, including Mastuj, about 1799-90,** and who la 
shown also in the genealogical table of the Khushwakt branch of the Chltr^ family in a chrano* 
logical position approximately corresponding.'*'' Hence Abdullah Khfin, too, must probably be 
placed somewhere in the eightcendi century. 

Whatever may l»e the explanation of the earlier traditional mention of Chinese invaaioit, it is Oiinew 
certain that Chinese power made iiself felt again in ChiuHl after the Tarim Basin had been 
reconquered for the Empire under the Emperor Cif len-Iuiig about tlie middle of the eighteenth 
century. As this reassertion of Chinese authority after the lapse of just a thousand years is 
curiously illustrative of the earlier records, the few references to it I have been able to trace may 
receive here brief mention. The most reliable among them is the definite statement made by the 
author of Ravert/s Surveys that at the rime he viaited ChitrSi, about rite year 1789, its ruler 
acknowledged Cbtne^ sovereignty, and that under its protection inroads from the Badakhshan side 
had ceased." The oral traditions recorded by Major Biddulph give a lengthy account, tinged with 
legendary details, of an invasion which a Chinese force in concert with the ruler of Badakhshan, 

Mir Sultan Shah, effected in Chitr^ at a time when Khush-Smad, a nephew’ of tlte founder of the 
Khushwokt branch and the elder brother of Kbnirunah, was niling in Mastuj. After a lengthy 
siege of Mastuj, terms were agreed to, and the invaders retired up the Yarkhun Valley, i.e, towards 
the Barflghil,** 

There is a reference to the same invasion also in an extract from a Chinese geographical w’ork R«ertl el 
published In 1790, which Klaproth appears to have first tran.slated** This deals with the territory 
of' Bolor*, whirii is described as situated to the south-west of Yarkand and to the east of Hadakh- 
shSn, and which in view of die incidents mentioned can only be meant for KSshkar*Bala including 
Mastilj, and eventually also Yasin.** In 1749 its prince, whose name, reproduced in Klaproth's 
French as Chttkhcu Chanud^ is manifestly to be read as Sh&h Khask-smad, is said to have made his 
submission to the Chinese, and his territory tvas incoqiorated. In the following year his envoy 
‘Chah bek‘, i, e. Shah Beg, tame to the Imperial Court. Anoriicr embassy is referred to in 1763, 

' In the next year the country was invaded by Sultan Sh§h of Badakhshan, whereupon the prince of 
Bolor asked support from the Chinese general residing at Y&rkand. The latter called i^n Sultan 
Shah to evaatate Bolor and to stop hostilities. The king of Badakhshan conformed, and Shah 
Khusb-hmacl wrote a letter of thanks. The two adversaries sent embassies to the Emperor 
with tribute, cousisttng of daggers which arc of excellent quality in their territory/ In 1769 
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fresh iTtbuie is said vj have arri%-«l from Bolor, and to have been offered ever since at the 

tireseribt^ times. ... ■ . ^ 

The matter-of-fact account given by the Chineso record makesut clear ihai in the true sequence 

of events an invasion from the side of BadakhshSn and Wakhan ended with Chinese int^enhoiL 
The impression left by the latter was evidently strong, and accounts for the form given lo the events 
ill Chitral tradition. It is Ukely enougli that the traditions about earlier Chinese in vasbiis rest on 
historical fects not essentially different in scope and eharacter. 

Settion IL—ancient REMAINS IN CHITRAL 

UM cf The scanty nature of the data available for tlie histo^ of Chitr^ made me doubly anxious to 

srehuedqEi- ytilitc whatever chance my rapid passage through the main valley might offer for a sui^y of any 
a)lrnn»i»(. - remains, I knew- that in a confined and rebtively poor mouniain r^on. where nmter 

with rubble or rough stone-work must always have been the only building-material readily avail^Ie. 
no conswcuous mins could be hoped for. 1 had therefore all the more reason to feel grateful for 
the care which Captain E. Knollys, then Assistant Political Agent for Chitrtl, had aken to 
the request made by me in advance for the collection of local information about any existing 
remains. 1 owed it entirely to the list with which he kindly furnished me as soon as t liad crossM 
die Lowami. and lo the detailed indications subsequently supplied under Ws instructions by 
WaffadSr KliSn, * Diwan-begr. that I was able to note down and in part to examine die objects of 

archaeological lutcresi here recorded, . - < 

Itock-eui The first ‘antiquity' to which that list took me on my way up tlie valley, brought, it is tree 

ioKii^on 5^,^^ disappointment j for the rt»ck-cat inscription reported about two mites above the fort of 
.tGsbini. ^ tijc river proved only to contain a few rhetorical couplets tn 

Persian, turned apparently after tlie model of Jahangfr^s famous line in the Great Moghid's palais 
at Delhi. They seem to have been engraved by order of some Chitral ruler of the mghieenth 
Of nineteenth century, Insignificant ibis inscription looked on the tnagnificent rock-face nsing 
precipitously to felly a hundred feet above the river, fit to receive the iwords of a ‘king ■ 

like those of Darius at Behiirtun. Yet somehow it also struck me as a sign of the fad that Cnlt^I 
could boast of a line of chiefs who, in spite of ihdr limited mountain territory, have for centuries 
proudly carried the litlc of ‘ Badshah *. and that their iietty court was not foreign to Persian 
culture. Among the modern sgraffiti which die presence of these couplets had attractod. there 
were plentifel signs of diva’s trident, marks, no doubt, of toe religious propensili® of ihc honest 
Gurkhas usually forming the Chitral garrison, and destined to become in future visible ^dquarian 
evidence of the Indian poliricsd control now established for the first time in these mountains. 

AbsHK* of If these first two days (May 4 and 5) of travel in Chitral which brought me to toe ‘ capitd ‘ 
f^illril did not loveal any other distinct remains of toe past, yet they helped to famlliarire me with 
quasi-negattvc evidence of the autocratic rule which Chitral has owned for long centuries. Tn 
striking contrast to Uie valleys of Swat and PanjkOra none of toe large villages wc passed, 
wherever toe debouchures of side valle)'B afford soil and water for oiUivaiion. showed any of 
those towers and fortified dweflings which in the settlements of die Patofin borderlands further 
soudi are held indispensable for safety. At points of importance for defence, aridt as Mirkanui 
and Dtosh. there rose indeed tuiretctl strongholds which looked of some age. But toese were in 
each case forts of the Mehter intended to shelter his officials or to guard the route from the south.^ 

* fltditntnb, AmuA, p. 4l, dtJy now* ikla and sameliirie* two. fora mffiKicnl to bold nlfUKinhabilantB, 

‘ eridtnw of s mwe *vxtte «aie of wxiiiy ‘» cbamtoiiistic us ia ilit cim in ilw vaUc;* drsdniog direcib into tbr Indm' 
of the vfele of Kadiklr, ‘ taUeftd of tvay idUmge Imving on*, (Cflgit. Hunia, Ac,). 
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In the nutlet of the Icaleidoscopic lisurpntioiis and upheavals which make the modern political 
history of this mountam^tate like a tangled web of intrigue, murder, and treatlicry, security was for 
the ruler himself a primary consideration at all times. The castle of the Mchtars, with ita high 
and massive srpiare lowers. huiU near the cenife of the cluster of large embowered villages which 
make up the capital of ChitrSl. clearly bears the Impress of the coudiiions,* Old as it undoubtedly 
is in its foundations and main features, this great pile of rubble and limber had undergone too 
many alterations and additions to permit even of the incidents of so recent an event as the 
memorable siege of 1895 to be always clearly located. But plenty of ciuaint old wood-carving, 
perhaps centuries old, still survived at tiie time of my visit, bodi in the mosque and the picturesque 
open galleries whicli enclose the outer court of the castle. Manifest signs of great age appeared 
also on its high iron-plated gate, through whicli successful pretenders had so often forced their way 
to the blood-stained ' Takht' of Kiishkar. 

Apart from this hereditary seal of the Muhtars, of which local considerations permitted only 
a very cursory inspection, the Chitral capita) offered several other points of antiquarian interest. 
Tlve remains of an old fort, said to be of the time of the * Ra'is' and marked by the ruins of some 
towers close to the Agency, displayed, it is true, in their mbble^buili walls no distinct criterion 
of their age. Nor was it possible for me to deduce any definite chronological indication from the 
architectore of the fine old mosque, known as ' BazSr Masjid' and believed to be the earliest 
structure of its kind in Cbitral (Fig. to). The style of its wooden columns and ardies was plainly 
late Saracenic as found throughout Iran. 

But the old Chi trail house which liad been adapted for the Political Agent s residence before 
the upheaval of 1S95, and which now hospitably received me, had already on my arrival acquainted 
roe with chafaeteristic features of genuine local archEteciure. In all its mam rooms—from their sute 
ilicy might almost be called halls—beautifully carved pillars of Deodar disposed in a quadmngle 
supported the roof. The Ught-and'air holes of the tisiial Chitrall type, to tiie interesting and 
ancient constructive features of whicli I shall have occasion to refer hereafter, had been surmounted 
by modem skylight. But tlie ornamental wood-carving of die pillars had suffered no adaptation 
or change, and here i was struck at once by the prevalence of motifs which seemed strangely 
familiar to me. Scveial of them, like tlve four-pctalled clematis-like flower and the eight-petalled 
lotus within a circle, looked exactly as though copied from the pieces of ancient architectural 
wood-carving and decorated furniture which my excavations of 1901 had brought to light at the 
Niya Site of the Takiamakan,* and all plainly suggested the influence of the decorative stj'le of 
Gandhara. Had this influence penetrated hither direct from Swat and the K^ibul Valley, or had 
it asserted itself, with other forms of imported culture, firom the side of Badakhahan and ancient 
Bactria ? Whatever the channel. It seemed clear that the art influence thus transplanted had found 
a safe place wherein to maintain itself in diese far-off valleys. 

When proceeding on May 7 to tlie examination of remains refiorted near JughOr, on Uie left 
bank of tlie river, I took occasion to visit at Dawawish an old house declared to date back to the 
■ liafij-daur' or pre-Muhammadan period. Among the modem Uwchinga of the village, all 
ensconced under luxuriant groves of fruit-trees, the house, by its gloomy as[^t and massive 
construction, would at once have ,'ittracted attcniion* Oinside it looked at first like a large heap 
of stones. But closer inspection sliowed walls far more solid than usual in these parts, built of 
uncut hut welNei slabs of stone- The most striking feature inside was a large central room or 
liall, showing daboraie can-’ing on its massive pillars and along one wall decorative panelling in 

' See Fig. H io Snisj ^Ikuri »f«cun™! of umlj atofif# U. 
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Deodar, all black with the smoke of ages. The ortianientatioo clitefly consisted of a diaper of 
fcniT’-petallcd flowers, closely resembling in style those familiar to me front the andent w(x>d'car\'ing:s 
of the Nrya Site and from Oandtidra relievos. The work was somewhat rough In execution, but 
much stronger in line niid Qontrasl than the floral design and tracery met with in the modem 
carvings of ChitrAl. The square pi 11 am supported targe corbels ending in elaborate volutes, 
am) recalled those 1 suhyetjueoily found among the ruins of the Lop-tiClpr Sitti.* The volutes In 
particular were declared to be characteristic of 'old KhAr' work. The opening in the centre of 
the roof (called nfiv/bi or in Khftwhr). which alone admits light and air, showed the typical 

constnictioa It consists of successl\*e ovierlapplng courses of massive beams gradually reducing 
the square opening, and will be found illustiaied in the photograpH secured of sucJi an ' AiwOn* 
at Mfragr^m/ It has Its exact counterpart in the stone-constrocced ceiling stilL intact in several 
Kashmir temples, like llial at PandrS^lian.* Owing to the dim light at the time prevailing in this 
nndihtt abode, no photograph could be taken. The owner of the house was a MulhUi, practising 
also as a carpenier. The manifest pride witli which he dalnved the original' KMr' builder of it 
a fellow crafisman, seemed to me like the conscious expression of an imbtoken living tradition In 
ibis local art- 

Far less instructive were the remains found aliovc JughOr village, about one and a half miles 
below the bridge which spans tlte river opposite die modem forr On the last offshoot of the spur 
which flanks the jughOr-giii gorge on die north are the remains of ancient walla known as 

* the blacksmiths* viil^e* They appeared to have been constructed of large uncut stones 
which were now being quarried by the villagers, and to have formed an oblong of ova forty yards 
tn length and about seventesen ^ards across. There were traces left of dividing walls. I noticed 
no other remains on the surface of the narrow knoll and its slopes. Btit WaJTad^ Kh^, tlie 
observant Diwai]-b£gi, who accompanied me. asserted that in his youth arrow-heads, beads, and 
small debris of superior pottery used to turn up here. The ardtacologkal Judiotions were equally 
vague at Uchust, u village situated about iwp miles to the south of the Agency on the hlU-wdc 
al>ove Lomaef. There, most of die houses were said to have been built with stones takim from 
walb going back to * Kanr* or ‘Kalash* times, My visit to the place showed massive walls 
evidently of earlier date, now ujsed as foundations of houses and as Supports of terraces occupying 
the edge of a small plateau-, but I was not able to discova any carved stones nr otha structural 
I ndi rations. 

More interesting, actually, than these scanty remains were the rides which took me to visit 
them. They showed me how fertile and open the ground is for some miles above and below casife 
and Agency. One hamlet with its orcharda and avenues almost touches the other, and all receive 
ample irrigation from a convergence of lively side-streams. I'hc whole forms a closely cultivated 
and relatively large oasts such ns die configuration of tile main valley nowhere else allows space 
for. Hence Chiirs] must have been at all times, independent of political conditions^ in economic 
respects the roost important place of the Kariikiir State. 

I bad no time to vidt the remains of two other ' forts of the K&hr time' which were mentioned 
to me at Noghorgbi. near Chunnurkhon, and at Gankorbii, near Blach, both in the vicinity of Chttral 
and on the left and right bank of the river respectively. The loss ivos scarcely great, since at either 
site the ruins were described as consisting of mere walls of unhewn stones- But fortunately, oppor¬ 
tunities for more interesting archaeological observations offered on the three marches which between 
May 9 and ii took me up to Mastuj along the Upper Chitr^ River, or, os it is here called, the 
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Yarthfln- This portion of the main valley is [)rat:ticaily nothjDg: but a succession of more or 1 ^ 
formidabie rock defiles, rarely broken by Pluvial fens which alone offer room for cultlvatmrL \ ct 
in spite of the great natural difbeutties which the route through this p^tt of the valley presents, ami 
which, as my [tetsonal narrative shows/ even the construction of the modem brldlc-path has not 
entirely efTaced, it must always have been an important line of communication i for it alone connects 
CliitrSi proper with the complex of fertile side-valleys to the north-east, whicJi form Kashhar-BstS, 
and with the hill-tract of Mastuj on the headwaters of the Varkliun. 

Evidence of the antiquity of (he tracks which accompany the river-gorge on cither side exists fnBcri^d 
in two rock-carvings of unmistakably Buddhist character. The tirst was reached from the main 
route by crossing tlie river above die village of Moroi to die right bank, and marching along this aini. 
to a point about three miles above tlie village of Brait, Here, almost exactly opposite to the small 
liamlct of Jomshili, the narrow track skirts a steep spur strewn with rock debris, at an elevation 
of about ISO feet above the river. At one point* known as PaAA^^tdhiT* a great boulder, 
apparently granite, immediately above the track, bears the carefully engraved representation of 
n Stupa and lielow it sm inscription of eleven Brahmi characters (Eig- 5). Although the smooth 
water-wom surface of the boulder had suffered a good deal from weathering, the outlines of the 
Stupa design cO'iiId still be followed* 

As seen from the reproduction of a drawing made to scale (Plate i), they show a section of Rock- ^ 
a Stupa, conforming very closely to the architcciural arrangements which t had observed in most 
of the extant Stupa mins of the regions of Ksahgar and Khotan.* There are Uie characteristic 
three liases successively receding, the tradUionai significance of ivhich I have already discussed at 
some length in Aftcitnt Kh&tan ; above them the high cylindrical drum j next, a projeedng 
cornice surmounted by tJie proper Stupa dome, which is approximately hemispherical in shape. 

Above the dome, in conventional outlines and drawn with a rather primitive attempt at perspective, 
appear the orthodox succession of ‘ umbrellas ‘j apparently seven, the lowest resting on supports 
which seem to slant ouiwards from the top of the dome. T-hrough the last tliree of the umbrellas 
is seen passing the central pillar which in reality carried the whole series of * umbrellasand whidi, 
according to an early tiadition. symboliKcd die beggars staff planted on the top of Buddhas own 
Stupa model. 

After tlic admirably lucid exposition given by M. Foucher of ihe development of the type of Featnm 
Stupa which he calls * Transition V* the regular fomi of ail such monuments so far discovered north 
of the Hindukush, and largely prevalent also in the valleys to its south, it is unnecessary to prove 
at length how accurately the design of the PakhtOridinf rock'carving agrees witli it 10 all essential 
details. It will sufBce here to call attention to particular features which might hereafter prove of 
interest in interpreting or restoring certain features of actual structures now In rntm Starting from 
tile foot we have the three receding square bases, the inception of which the tradition recorded by 
Hsfian-tsang about certain small StQpas near Balkh, traced tnek direct to a model prescribed by 
Buddha bims 5 f.‘* It is important to observe this threefold arrangement of the base, Imth here and 
in the rock-carved Stupa representation of Cltamm. described below j for possibly it is another 
indication of the infiltration of influence from across the Hindukush, and especially from llte side of 
ancient Bactria, which I emphaaued above in discussing the cultural and political history of ChitrSl. 
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It can scarcely be acodenu) that, whereas (he imrodiiCtion of square bases, in tJace of the single 
round one of die andeni Stupa type, is illustrated by the tuajority of tlie Siupa rums now extant on 
the Indian Nfftth-West Frontier and in the Kshul Valley, j^eL the regularity of the triple nuinber, so 
clearly prescribed by Hsuan^tsangs uudition, is in them conspicuously absent.^* On the other 
hand, praciically all the ruinetl Stupas in Eastern Turkestan I have so far been able accurately to 
survey, show this threefold afrangement of l>ase with striking regularity, I he ejtjdaimtion seema 
obvious, that the tradition recorded by HsUain-tsang applied specifically to a type of SlGpa construc¬ 
tion which had developed In the Buddhism of andenc Bactria, and that this, with much else of art, 
culture, and religious literature, had found its way to the cast of the F^irs as well as into tlie 
Chitr^ Valleys, 

The successively diminishing height of the bases seen in tine rakhtArfdJm rock-carviug was not 
an essential feature of the tjpe, as is shown by a comparison of its pendant at Charrun (Plate s). 
On the other lumU, tJvc narrow projecting Crierc which separates the drum Unotn the dome is repeated 
at Ch.imm, though merely m die form of a dividing line, and U clearly seen again in die Mnuri-Tim 
Stupa near Kashgar.^ Tliat the height of the dome is in excess of tlie original liemispberical shape 
is a feature shared by all the Sttipa ruins I know in the T&rim Basin, and common to the majority of 
those fcimd on the Indian Nordi-West Froutt^> The design inlen'ening between the top of die 
dome and the spire compoised of successive umbrellas U too coarse to permit of a very definite 
intiCTpretntionx Bui it can scarcely be doubted iliac surfaces slanting outwards are intended. These 
may liave been meant to represent either the laces of a gradually projecting pedestal, such as most 
Stupa models show in a corresponding posiibn,'* or else figurative supports leaning outward, such as 
are seen below the bottom umbrella in the futdy carved fragment of a miniature Stupa in soapstone 
(Vo. 00m) I obtained from Vdtkan (riatc Vi). 

Finally we fiave the ' docheton d'omhrellcs , as M, Foudter grapltkally calls it, surmounling 
the whole edifice. Quaint as its drawing is, this too represents points of interest. M. Fouchier has 
Justly Insisted upon die important part which die crowning spire of umbrellas must have played in 
(he architectural eFect of all SiGpos/' It has survived on the North-west Frontier only in a few 
Stupa models of small sbe. and In relievo re presen tatloos. In these it always absorbs at least one- 
third of the whole height of the structure.^' Now a reference to the carving shows that this prxipor- 
lion is there duly observed, die spire of uinhreltas wiih its pcdi^stal measuring 17 inches out of 
a total height of close on 50 inches. It is true that the number of the umbrellas or discs represented, 
which I take to he seven, exceeds the number of five which apjiears to be normal in the extant 
specimens of Gandhi and the K^bul Valley. It is known, howe^'cr, iliat this w-as by no means 
the limit: for the Chinese pilgrims attest for Kani^ka’s great Stupa at Peshawar at least thirteen 
umbrellas, aud the same number is still seen on the Stupas of Nepal and on a rock-carving near 
Djfis.^* And in order to give still further astiurunci: on the {mint, t>oth the small Stupa models 
carved in wood which I dbcovered at the Lop*nor Site iLB. n. 0033, O034 ; Plate XSXU) show 
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the same Rutnber of seven ufnbrellas. Was this^ E0O4 tike the triple square base* a uegubr feature iu 
the Bactrian StDpa type ? 

l‘he inscription incised below the Stupa carving, about 6 inches from tlie bottom edge of the tiuaipiiflin 
boulder, is also of distinct interesti TiiougH the incised chaiacters have in places become very 
diailow through weaihering, yet they can everywhere be clearly distinguished from tiatunl bssiires 
of die rock, as the photograph (Fig. 5} shows. Owing to the shallowness of die lettering and 
the rapid evapotation caused by tlie heat and wind, I did not succeed in my attempts to ob&in 
a sads&ctory paper impression. But the reading I made on the spot can easily be tested from my 
several photographs. The eleven Brahnii characters vary in length from t| to a incUcSi and are 
spread out over a tine nearly i feet long. Their forms show a dose approach to the Western form 
of the Gupta tyjie.as representecl in its cursive variety tn Bdhieris palaeogtaphie tables by specimens 
from Tonunat^^s inscription found in the Salt Range, which are approximately dated from the close 
of the (ifth century 

The inscription is in Sanskrit, and according to my riding runs : braripikm 

twafd imerpreted 

This, assuming the loss of a Vlsarga at tlic end wtiere the surface of the stone has siilfered, may 
be interpreted asr det^aMur^o 'yam R3jaJIvarmana^t*'Wsa& is an oftering to the divinities from 
Raja Jjvarman'. It is noteworthy tlial the name is found also as Rajajipamtah in the Chamin 
inscriptioR, The explanation of it as a PrSkrlt form yivarmau derived from yayavarnnut presents 
no dilTicuIty, As there is dose epigraphic resemblance between the two inscriptions, it may be 
assumed that they name the identical person. Furthermore, the dedicatory character of the short 
inscription and the wording used indicate that this person was a Budtlhtsi; by faith. It ts a ^riari 
probable that these pious rock-carvings were produced by order of a prince actually ruling in tiie 
valley or in a territory closely adjoining. His Indinn name and title are therefore interesting 
evidence of the influence exercised in Uiis region about the fifth century a.i>, by Buddhist culture, 
w'ith its accoinpaLn)nng Indian environment 

It is significant, in proof of the survival qf ancient local worship, that ihLs rock-carVtng is the Lwal 
object of a legend in which the reverence it still inspires is only thinly disguised to ap^iease 
Muhammadan scruples. According to the story related to me by the DiWiln-liCgi, a man-eating ^ 
demon or ' Deo* (Persian diju), called * Kalamd^‘, used at this spot to waylay and destroy people, 
until ac last a*btg Mullah* caught him and laid him in fetters. The ropes used for binding the 
demon are supposed to be marked by the outlines of the StQpa. With regard to the characters 
inscribed below, the popular belief is that they are of * Chinese'origin. 1 was informed also that 
a similar rock-carving existed at Rayin in the Malkhb Valley. 

The inscription of Pokhtbridinl has been destined to become in recent times the subject of 
a quasi-historical legend, General Cunningham, to whom Major Biddulph had sent what probably 
was a mere eye copy, erroneously read it 'D^va dharmaya Raja yiva PAia —" pious gift of Raja 

Jiva Pftla''.''and tlie conclusion was promptly drawti that*the name Jiva Pilla is. no doubt, the Jeipal 
of early Mahommedan wriiem', i,e. the name of tJ^e Hindu ShSht JaipSl who lost tlie Peshawar 
Valley to Mahmud of Ghazni at the end of the tenth century a. d.“ This case of mistaken identity ‘ 
h:i5 since found due acceptance in the official account of Chitral." 

In my personal namtivc I have described the ride on May 10 tram PakhtOnchm along the 

Cr. bohler, PalSt^iphtf, T«b!e tV. coL viii. a tock lujur Ba»iiEi tit AtjiHiiiJ that about liie year a. Cl 900 
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precipitous right bank of the river to the deboudmw of the Drilsan River, whidi unites ail the streams 
from the valleys of Kashkir-BaJiL** Tlie village of R^shuo ajid the defile below Kur%h which 
I passed on the opposite bank were, indeed, historical sites, but the tragic events which they 
witnessed during the ChitrSl expedition are still too lecciii for antiquarian investigation. At the 
village of Kusht, near the debouchure reached late in the evening, there was no time for tnspectbg 
the fort, which tvas stated to date from the time of the * Ra*is *. Nor did I htrar at the time of die 
remains of a large ' Buddhist Chogten or Stupa' which Major Biddulph mentions as existing* in ihe 
Chto^l Valley, on a conspicuous point near the road not far from the valley of Kooshi. ., and still 
spoken of as ** the idol 

By crossing both the river of Drfisan and the Varkhun, a little above their confluence, to the 
village of Chamm I had entered Mastflj territory. Before, howev'er, 1 proceed to discuss tlie brief 
hbtorical notices of the district which surrive, tt will be convenient to describe the pendant of the 
PakhtftridTol rock-carving which I examined close to Qmmin vilt^e, I had heard of it already at 
Chitral, and on the morning of May tt was guided to the spot by Khan Sahib Pir Bakhsli, the 
worthy Indian Hospiml Assistant who acts as adviser to the chief of Mastu], tn ilie miilst of 
terraced fields, about a mile to the south-west of the village and at a point not far above the road 
descending tlie valley, a cultivator dwelling close by had, about eight years before my visit, come 
upon a large boulder of roundish shape liearing upon its north face the engraved representation of 
a StOpa and a short inscription in Brahmt characiers on either side (Fig. d). Induced apparently 
by some lingering recollection of earlier worship, the viltag^s, good Muhammadans as tliey are. had 
cleared tlie boulder completely and erecied a rode hut over it for protection. 

The rock-carving, of which a drawing to scale is reproduced in Plate a, show's a Stupa measuring 
5 feel y niclies in height and a feet 6 inches across at the foot of the low-eat base. Here, too, as at 
PahhtOriilini, apjiear all the charactertstic features of the Stupa type prevailing to the north of the 
Hinduknsh. There are the three successively receding bases, of which the tqimost appeare here 
also as the highest. Betw'cen it and die c>'lifidrical drum bearing the dome, a strongly marked pro¬ 
jecting cornice is inserted. For the latter 1 can find no jjaralleJ amongst the Stupa ruins of the 
Tarim Basin known to me: but it is present in the same position in tJie small Stiijxi of Thol, in 
Hunaa,** and it must have been a frequent feature in the Stu^ias of GandhSra and Udyana, to judge 
from its characteristic representation in scvenil sculptured Stupa models and in stuccoed Stupa 
bases still extant." To tlie cornice, marked by a simple line, which divides the drum from the 
dome, I have referred, above,** Tlie height of the dome is in excess of a true hemispherical shape 
much in the same proportion as the one of PakhtOridSni. Above the dome is seen the pedestal 
inteoded to support die crowning spire of umbrellas, in a shape which is commonly met with in 
Gandlifira Stupa models.** From it rises the ataff, but. curiously enough, the umbrellas or discs 
which it w-as meant to carry have been left unrepresented. 

The inscription engraved on either side of the Stupa representadon shows six wdt-cuL Bt^hnil 
ai^^aras on the right, on the average inches high and incised to a depth of about one-dghth of an 
inch. On the left, owing to the peeling of the surfocc of die somewhat IHable sandstone, only three 
aharas survive, and of these the first two are mere traces. There is no actual indication that more 
characters preceded these, but owing to the condition of the stone surface on that side, no certain 
conclusion can be drawn. On the right side, however, the inscription is manifestly intact, reding 
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ue' Hajist Jiadrm&k*^ the reference being dotibt!^ to the same prince as in. the I’akhiOfltJiiii 
inscription. Apart, however, from the question as to the originaS Sanskrit form of the name, 
probably yctyavarman, there remains doubt also as to whether ts to be taken as a nomina¬ 

tive sing, or as a mistake of tJie ettgraver for *yipafviaMa&, the correct genitive. Turning to the 
left side of the inscription only the a^sara q nearest to the StGpa design can be considered as 
assurerl. The one preceding it suggested to me at tlie time of examination either a ^ or a ir, two 
small horizontal top strokes bolog discernible, as w’ell as a vertical stroke descending from the right- 
hand top stroke. The character on the extreme left can scarcely be read otherwise than as f. though 
Its b^inning has been injured by the jieeling of the surface. 1 am unable to inteqirec these three 
cltaracters as a Sanskrit word or as part of one. But tlie queer Sanskrit of the rest, witli its manifest 
misspellings, might well prepare us fbr some un-Indian form. 

Whatever the right interpretation of the whole inscription may be, it is certainly dedicatory m 
character and is approximately contemporary with tlte PatchtCndinf inscription, the characters, themgh 
less cursive, showing the same palaeographic type.®^ 

The Charrun stone affords another striking example of local worship surviving the diaiige of Summ) oJ 
religion, and as such 1 have already mentioned it in a short paper dealing witli such survivals nortlt 
of the Hindukush,*^ The place where this Buddhist monumeni was found is knowm to die people 
by the name of Maha/dtu-guch^ *iJte sacred corner'. Wliether this name dung to the locality before 
the discovery of Uie boulder or lias only been applied to it since, it is certain Uiat the villagers, good 
Muhammadans as they have been for centuries, look upon the rock-carving with reverent awe and 
have Ihdr pious legend about it, A holy man, or * Buiurg', of the old times is believed to bave sat 
at that spot and then to have mysteriously disappeared, tile boulder with its carving remaining to 
mark the sacred spot. The thinly disguised worship which the villagers now pay to this Buddhist 
relic, and bo whidi the protecting hut bears witness, is all the more interesting because the 
configuration of die surrounding ground makes it evident that the boulder must have been com¬ 
pletely buried by alluvial soil, probably for centuries. It lies on the edge of a small alluvial fan, 
where the accumulation of earth can only Jiavc been a gradual process. Yet 1 wag assured that, 
until the neighbouring settler came upon it while preparing a new terrace for tillage, nothing was 
visible above ground. Had a tradition of sanctity lingered about the spot even during the long 
period of occultation, or has Muhammadanism so little affected the subconscious beliefs of the 
population that they are ever ready to reassert tlieniselves at the old places of worship ? However 
this may be, it is curious to observe that the rca]>pearance of this object of local worship i$ indirectly 
due to the economic effects produced by the pax /iritannua which has come to these remote valleys 
since 1S95. Here, as elsewlierc in Chitral and Mastuj, recent years have witnessed marked efforts 
to extend the area of cuitfvatlou along the A>ot of the barren and lowering mountains, and there can 
be no doubt that these efforts are tlie natural result of the growing pressure of population produced 
by improved political and economic conditions, 'fo this bistoricaliy interesting fact I shall have to 
return anon. 


Section III.—HISTORICAL ACCOUNTS OF MASTOj 

The mountain territory of Mastflj ’ which may be appropriately described as comprising the flistoficia 

valleys drained by the Varkhun River above its confluence wilh the river of Dr^n, appears, as far '"tktKntl. 
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as our scanty historical records allow us to judge, to luive always figured .is a chiefship allietl to, 
yet distinct (from, ChttrAl. It certainly has enjoyed this political separation under the Khusliwaht 
family which, Itself a bmneh of the dynasty established in Chitrai since tlie seven teen tit century* has 
inlermittendy either asserted its virtual independence from Chitrhl or even tnanaged to extend its 
hold over it** The extension of Khushw*akt rule over Yasin, and at limes even Gilgit, which came 
to a dose only in our own time* probably facilitated this independence by increasing the otlterwlse 
slender resources of MastUj. 

But just as the Khushwakt extension eastwards is accounted for by the comparatively easy 
line of communication connecting Mastuj and Ya»n across die Shandnr Pass (only 12,150 feet 
above sea level), so the tlivisioii which history shows between Chitral and MastG], the homogeneous 
character of the respective popuktions and rulers notwidistanding, finds its natural explanation! ta 
geographical features. The open and fertile portion of the Upper Yarkhun Valley which extends 
from Mastuj to a point above Shuyisi, a distance of some sixty miles, and the equally fenite though 
narrower stde>valley of Laspur descending from the Shandur Pass, are efiectively separated from 
Chitral proper, and to a somewhat less extent, also, from the side-valleys wliich the river of DrSsan 
drains, by a succession of difficult gorges in the Yarkhun Valley where strong defensive i>osiiions 
abound. It is probably only the predominance of a strong outside rule which could assure the 
{Mtrmaneut union of Chitr^ and MastUj, and even now when there is such a sviierain power 
conirolJing all the Hindukusli valleys, Mastuj enjoys independence under a separate chief tliough 
Included with Giitr^l in the same Political Agency. 

This rapid glance at the recent history of Masttij has seemed to me necessary for a proper 
understanding of the only early notice of this territory which I have so far been able to trace. 
It is furnished by a passage of the T*ang Annals on which 1 have already commented In my 
^TKtmi Kkotan^ A notice of the T'ang lAu of which M, Chavaunes has been die first to give 
a full and exact rendering, states that ‘ ix also called S/iang- 7 ftt ^ ^ ; its capital 

is ill the town of A-sIti-yii-shih-io ; it b situated amidst tile great snowy mountains, north of the 
river of Fo*lU. This country is cold; it ijnbduces the five cereals, the vine and pomEgranate. 
During the winter people live in caves^ The inliabitants of this kingdom have always assisted the 
Uulc Fo-ld in spying out the '* Middle Kingdom"^* (China),'' 

By the river of Po-lli tan be meant only the river of Gilgit, the territory of which, along witli 
Yaain, bears in the Chinese Annals the designation of ' Little PVhl'.* A glance at the map shows 
that tlie territory of Chli-wei or Sliang-mi, with its capital * situated amidst the great snowy 
mountains' to the north of this river, corresponds exactly to the present Mastuj and the uppermost 
Yarkhnn Valley. The whole of Uiis valley above Mastuj lies due north of the main feeder of die 
Gilgit River which, rising in the Shaudur Lake, (lows past Gliizar and Gopis eastwards. 

The description which die T'ang notice gives of the country as cold is correct; the btesc 
account of Mastuj, too, notes : * The climate in winter is severe, owing to the cold winds whidt 
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blow clown the valleys/ * It is probably for the sake of shelter rrom these winds that the humbler 
habitations; as in the ne^bouriiig Wakhan, are often built panially below ground, a fact wliitdt 
explains the reference of the Chinese notice to 'caves’ inhabited during winter. Yei in spite of 
the elevation—dose on Sjooo feet at MastQj and over [O,ooo feet near Shuyist—the main valley 
♦is very fertile and, as a competent observer notes, ‘capable of supposing a laigc populationV 
The lower portion of the main vailey which ties between Mastuj proper and Chairun and is known 
by the name of KkS, enjoys a far more sheltered position, and the luxuriance of the orchards and 
arbeners surrounding the villages from Buni to San^ghar struck me greatly,* It is citarly to Kho, 
which counts as a part of Mastuj, that the Chinese mention of the vine and pomegranate must be 
referred. 

For the identification of the capital A-sHi^yUshih-fQ I must refer below to my detailed account The nmtie 
of the site above Shuyist where I have located its position." Of the two alternative names which 
the Chinese notice records for the YSrkhiln Valley, one, probably still survives in the 

modern KMt the designarioti, as already stated, of that [lortion of tlie valley which lies below 
Mastuj. The way in which tlie term Kh^ appears in the names of various side-valleys of 
K 3 shk^-BM^ such as TuThkh^^ Lut^hd, and the derivation from it of Kh 5 mAr^ the 

name given to die Chitr^i language/" suggest tliat it had once a wider application. In any case, 
the use made of the two characters Ckii and wet in other Chinese transcriptions would accord 
well with the assumption that they represent a phonetic rendering of the earlier local name of which 
KhS is the modem derivative.“ 

The only historical reference tvhich the T’ang Annals make to ChU-wei is significant of the C1une$e 
importance which Chinese diplomacy in its stmgglc with Arab aggression attached even to the 
smaller mountain chiefships of the Hindukush region. The king of Chti-wei is mentioned with Mastoj. 
those of Udynna and Kn-t’o. the modern Khod north of the Oxus, as having been repeatedly 
approached by the Ta-shih or Arabs, during the K'ni’-yUan period (a.d, 713-41), who wtaherl to 
win them over to their cause.They refused their allegiance, and in recognition the Emperor 
Hsiian-tsung in 730 sent envoys to invest the chief of ChO-vvei as well as the other two rulers 
with the title of king,*’ It is dear timt at that time Mastbj must have had its own ruler distinct 
from Chieb-shih or Chitral which appears thirty years later supporting the Tibetan allies of 
the Arabs.” 

Wu-k'ungs passage down the Upper VfirkhCln Valley in a.d, 751 or 752 on his way to Udyaua Haoaiii- 
has been discussed so fully above that its mere mention will suffice here.” But the notice of this 
region left by Hsilan-tsang calls for detailed examination. His 'Memoirs’ tell us that ‘after ShMs-mf. 
passing through the kingdom of Ta-mo-hai-t'ieh-tJ or Wakhan, 'one passes to Uie south of a great 
mountain ami arrives in the kingdom ofShong'mi This is described as measuring from 

2,500 to 2,600 li in drcumferencc, ‘ It is cut up by inoimlains and valleys, cotimiiiing hillocks of 
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diffciieiil heights AU kmds of crops are grown, pulse and wheat being particularly plentiful: 
of grapes there is abundance. This couairy yields lamittaiy orplmcnt which is obtaiaed by digging 
with the pick in the hill-side and breakii^ op the uxks where it is embedded. The spirits of the 
mountains are wicked and cruel, often causing great miscliief. A man docs not pass tlierc without 
first offering a sacrifice: then he may go and return in safety. But if he does not address prayers 
to them storm and hail assail him. Tile climate is cold; the manners of the people are lively and 
imjietiious, their nature upright. Their customs are not regulated by ceremony ; they are narrow 
in their views and only moderately industrious. The WTiting is ilie same as that of tlie Tu-ho-lo 
(Tukh^) country i hiu the spoken language differs. The fieople mostly wear woollen garments. 
The king is of the Sdkya race. He respects and venerates the law of Buddha; his subjects follow 
his example and are all animated by sincere faith. There are two convents containbg a small 
number of monks,* 

Both Cunningham and Vivien de 5 atnt*Martin had expressed the view that in this passage 
Hstlan-tsang was desenbing Chitr&l which, as seen Ixjtb from the ivording of the and the 

Z.^, he did not personalty visit,Their suggestion raxsived the suj^rt of Sir Henry Yule who 
pointed out that the yellow arsenic or orpiment mentioned by HsUan-tsang is still a characteristic 
product of Chitral.^* The fhet that Shang-mi, with the alternative name of CliU-wei, ta mentioned 
also in the brief notice of the T'ang Amtals discussed above had not escaped the attention of 
Sir Henry Yule; but vinth only an inadequate abstract of ihe notice before him,” it was impossible 
even for that great pioneer of the historical gec^^raphy of Central Asia to perceive that the name 
Shang-mi had in reality a more restricted application. 

Tlint the information heard and recorded by HsfJan-tsang must in the first place Ixavc related 
to the Upper YitrlcliOn Valley or Mastuj is evident from the fact that he mentions the route leading 
to it only after having traversed die whole of VVafchan from west to east, and immediately before 
b^iniiing his dest:ription of the Pamirs (Po-mhlo). Thus it is certain that the route leading south 
front the Sarhad aei'oss the BarOghil to die VSrkbQn headwaters is intended. The description of 
Shang.mi as a cold region, the relatively small area Indicated, and the mention of only two convents 
among a population wUoQy Buddhist are all indications which point to a mountain territory of 
limited extent and resources such as the present Masitlj." On the other hand it must be 
acknowledgetl that the reference to lamiiiary orpiment, which is still obtained in Chitrtl much in 
die fa-diion descriljcd by the pilgrim, suggests the jmsatbility that HsUamtsang was led by his 
informants to comprise under the same designation other portions of Ktslikar-Bal^ or possibly the 
whole of Cliitrat. The v^ue and incorrect fashion in which the term ChitrSi is nowadays often 
extended by strangers to Mastuj, ihot^h the latter is an independent chldsltip and always kept 
distinct in local knowledge, would supply an exact paralleL It must foitlicr be remembered that 
at die date of Hstian-tsai^’s journey both Masitij and Chiir?d may well have acknowledged for the 
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time being one chief ruler as tlsey have done more than once at intervals during the modem period 
of their history." This might easily have induced the pilgrim, who never saw the territory himself, 
either use tl»e name Shang-mi in an extended sense or else to introduce into his notice the 
mention of a product belonging to the neighbouring chiefshtp. In ail other respects his account 
appears appropriate to Mastfij or K^shk^-BMa, and his distinct mention of the predominance of 
£uddhistn supplies a point of interest. 

A Cir more andent mention of tins district would exist if only Shang>mi could be definitely Pontion of 
identified with the ^ which the Annals of the Earlier and Han dynasties name as fi*S^'** 

one of the five territories held by YUeh^chih chiefs (Asi-A^h) dependent upon Tokharistan." But AnmX 
the Han Annals do not furnish any definite indication as to the position of Shuang-mi, and the 
Pit sAiA which supplemriitB tliese notices by information dating from the beginning of the seventh 
cciYtury A.Dw contents itself with giving Chi-hst€h'ino*sun ^ ^ ^ ns the Uter equivalent of the 
name Shuang-nii and placing the territory to the west of Ch'ieK-pei which corresponds to Hsiu-ml 
or Wakhan." This location, however, can certainly not be reconciled with the position of Mastuj, 
nor yet with that of Chitral, to tlic south of WakhSn. As, moreover, we have no means of 
identifying the Asi-kou territory of Kuel-shuang, with its capital Hu-tsao, which the Han Annals 
mention after Hsiu’mi and Shuang-mi and which the Pd shih pbces to the west of the latter,** 
the question as to the position of Shuang-mi must, 1 think, at present be left open, Idowever, 
tliai the jwwer of die Vtleh-chih, established for centuries in Badakhshan, should ha^-e made itself 
felt also in Mastuj and Chitral is in itself highly probable, especially in view of the historical 
analogies which reacli down to quite recent times 


Sectiok IV.—old sites IN MASTOJ 

Already the march of the first day. May 1 1. which ! passed on the soil of Masttij, showed dial 
the Upjjcr YarkhUn Valley, notwithstanding its confined area and limitetl resources, was not without 
remains of the past In the pretty villages of Awi, Mem, Miragram, through which the road led 
me about lialf-way, I Iiad to be content, it is iruc, with such proofs of an old-established civilization 
as were afforded by luxuriant orchards and noble Chinar groves,—s^hts doubly impressive in view 
of the background of mighty glaciers whirir overhang the sidc-valteys and feed their life-giving 
rivulets. But when some four miles further up I reached the large village of SanOghar, ensconced 
among magnificent Chtnars and fruit-trees. 1 found my attention claimed not merely by the training- 
camp of that fine corps of cragsmen, the afitral Scouts, but also by a veritable 'old site 

The naiTow rugged ridge which rises in complete isolation between the village and the steep- Anc»«i tort 
banked river to a Wght of about ?oo feet above the nearest fields, and forms a position of great ffSajiflgbMr. 
natural strength, was pointed out to me as the site of S&jiSgAaro-mgkDr^ die ancient fort of SanOghar, 

There was nothing to be seen on its level summit, some 550 feet by 50 feet or so across, save old 
tombs and much rubble which probably marked walls completely decayed. But the slopes all round 
were thicldy covered witli red pottery dibris of remarkable hardness, fhr superior to any earthenware 
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ntw knonvn in these volleys. The impression gained from these scanty remains and from local 
traditions of occasional finds of bronze arrosv^heads and 3tran|^ fragnicnta of wea^iotts, distinctly 
suggested an eirly ocenpattotu The site was invested with additional interest by the full view 
it commanded of the Nisar-got pkteaui opposite* where in *895 Colonel Kelly’s successful addon 
was fouglit and the relief of ClutrSl Fort decided. 

After we had crossed the gloomy river gorge to the right bank, about one mile above SanOgliar, 

1 was shown, at the eastern end of dte barren Matdan of Parwak, a small ruin known as Dar^iskaii^ 
m^tar and believed to be of great andi^uity. Tradition seemed to connect it with a ' Bururg' who 
was famed for his stinginess. The traceable remains conristed of an oblong of ruined walls of solid * 
[hough rough consu-uetJon, measuring about seventeen by twenty-one yards, with the exposed masonry 
rising eight to ten feet abo\'e the ground level. Some portion of the stone material had been 
utilized for the construction of * SaJigarsprobably when the Nlsar-gol position was defended by the 
ChitrSlis and tlieir Pathan allies. Outside, the lines of n quadrangular outer eodosurc were just 
traceable in places, 'fhe whole, situatol in a barren spot far removed from culiivation, suggested 
the remains of a monastery, Bui there vras no time for closer investigation before die falling dusk 
obliged me to move on to Masiflj, 

My single day’s stay at one of die hamlets which make up the present Mastuj capital did not 
reveal anything of antiquarian interest, unless I may thus allude to that fine old chief, Bahadur Khan, 
who for his loyalty in iSgg had secured independence os ruler of the Yiirkhun Valley.’ Full of 
vigour in spite of his eighty years, and full of old-world couttesy in his. ways, this ruler of some 
six thousand households seemed to embody in his person an historical past which is now rapidly 
fading away. Tire jjositton occupied by this duster of hamlets at the pmnt where the YarkhOn 
receives from the south its first main tributary, the river of L^pur, and where the routes from 
WakhJln, ChitrSi, and Gilgit meet, must always have been of importance for trade as well as for 
warfare and amply accoimts for the simple square-towered castle whidt serves as the chief’s usual 
residence (Fig. 13). But at the same time a glance at the bare stony plateau over which these liamlets 
arc scattered, sufficed to show me that there was here ncitlicr enough arable land nor adequate 
irrigation facilities to have supportetl any large settlement within historical times. This negative 
observation had its walne when I came to trace the position of what was the chief place of the 
Upper YUrkhun Valley at an early periotl. 

On my mardi up the valley on May 13 I was able to examine in some detail the old fort 
of Brep of which 1 had heard already at Chiual from Waflad^r KhSn.Diwandj€gt, as dating back to 
the * Kalmak' or Otinesc period In the midst of the little hamlets coHectiv^y known as Brep, 
which are scattered over the alluvial fan formed by the Chikanog^ol, some fourteen mites above 
MastQj, there rises a conspicuous mound locally known as Ni>gk&ro- 4 ^ki * the fort moundIts 
artificial origin is clearly indicated by the slopes which, wherever scored by small ravines, show the 
same mixture of clayey earth and pebbles as found in the walls which crown the topi The summit 
rises to a height of about thirty-four feet almve the ground level on the cast, where the slope shows 
an angle of about 4^*- Cif' west, wbdre the ground falls gently away towards die river, the 
elevation is somewhat greater. The circumvallatlon on the top forms an irregular oblong of which 
the cast and west facc.^ measure iSo and 183 feet (nespccthrely. The two shorter aides face to the 
north-east and south-west, having a length of about 103 and 133 feci resprctively, The walls 
appear to have been constructed of a base or plinth of iatge uncut slabs, with masonry of sun-dried 
bricks superimposed. On the east the masonry of the wait still showed a clear height of nine 
feet whereas elsewhere h was badly broken or embedded in ddbris. Of the base some three feet 

' 5<r Jhurl CaAaXi p. 46, Fig. 19. 
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were exposed on the cast face and about six ou the west face. The thickness of the walk, owing to 
the accumulation of debris, could not be ascertained without excavation. The bricks which com- 
l>osed them were relatively large, measuring on the average eighteen by ten inches with a thickness 
of three and a lialf to four inches. They invariably contained a considerable admixture of pebbles, 
small stones, and fragments of hard pottery. Loopholes, three to four inches stpiare, were traceable 
Oil fehe east face stt irregular InEervaia. 

The top of die Ttioiind is Jiot ^pifte flat and is everywhere covercet with crumbling tvalb of Stmetumt 
houses or interior structures, so that no regular plan or outline k now traceable on the surface. 

The best preserved rmn was found near the centre, it consisted of a wall built of sun-dried bricks flok. 
and showing a thickness of two feet eight inches over a length of eighteen feet. It still rose 
some eight feet above the plinth of rough stones. The bricks, measuring on the average fourteen 
by twelve inches with a thickness of four inches, sliowcd clay mixed with sheep-dung, a method 
of brick making no longer practised at the present day. It seemed imlikely that die extant walla 
were all remains of contemporaneous structures; some built only of rough stones and others of 
rubble set in mud bore a manifestly later took. The centre of the small plateau is occupied by 
a hollow the bottom of which is some ten to twelve feet below the foot of the brick wall already 
mentioned. This ptobafaly is the result of excavations such as I found in progress at oUicr points of 
the mound. The villagers use the earth here obtained for plastering the walk of their huts, as it is 
said to be harder Uian tlie clay ordinarily obtainable. It may be assumed that the material would 
be uiidul also for manuring ; but 1 did not ascertain dmt it was actnally used for this purpose. 

The only structural features of old date still distinguishable, apart from the enclosing avails 
of the fort, are a smalt square bisrion near the middle of the east (4a_*and a round tower, at the 
south-west comer of which tile brick foundations sloping invrards measure twenty-seven feet in their 
extant circumference. The entrance to the fort appears to have been near the soutliem end of die 
cast face, where 1 thought 1 could trace remains of the w^Il of an outer gate. The regular courses 
of rough stone slabs which form the base of the old drcumvailation make it easy to distinguish this 
from the more recent rabble-built walls of which several appear on the west and south slopes support¬ 
ing terraces intended for graves. Potsherds are found in great quantity both among the ruins 
on the top of the mound and covering its slopes. Their colour is generally bright red on the surface, 
winch IS moderately glazed, and a dull grey or brown within. The villagers declared that beads and 
arrow-heads in metal were discovered at times, but would not acknowledge other 5mis. 

The early occupation of the mound t$ made clear by the height of the artificiaJ deposits which 
cover It or pc^ibly compose it entirely. Local tradition vaguely ascribes the cireumvaUation to the 
Ume ofthe "Kalmak ' or Chinese domination. Judging from the great size of tire bricks, which 
recalled Lh^ seen jo ruined Buddhist stractures near Kashgar, as also from tlieir peculiar make 
and *e harness of the potsherds admixed, the fort might well go back to some oocupation from the 
Wakhan side earlier than that of the middle of the eighteenth century. Of datable relics there was 
no trace. But there is little hope of discovering these in valleys where until recently the current use 
of corned money was miknown. and where objects capable of artistic ornamentation, whether of metal 
or other harp materialsp must have been fetv. 

I was all the more gratified by the opportunity which that night’s lialt at the Iiamlet of ObaiduiWi^i 
Miragriim offered for observing how artistic traditions of unmistakable antiquity have retained their 
hold on local crafts down 10 the present day. t liad pitched my camp in a pretty orchard between 
the nver bank and the house belonging to ObaiduJiah Khan, the Deputy-Hakim of the uppermost 
Yarkhon Valley. The house from outside had looked a modest rabble-built hovel. But when, 
attracted by some carved pillars and quaint wall-painting in a veranda-like structure, I paid it a visit 
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next momioK it proved quite a little museum of local ardiitettuiaJ ornament juid houseli^ J art In 
the venindas. to start with, there were gracefully designed wooden pillars decorated wtth carving 
whidt to my eye appeared strangely familiar from their re^hhnee both to Gandhare ^ J. 
reflex in the wood-carvings of ancient Khotan sires (Hg. 15). On the four sid® of their capjteU 
there was displayed Ui relievo an ornament clearly derived from the classical acanthus* a t^ign 
I later encountered as far as Lop-nOr* The abacus above sliowed that elaborately «rv^ ojjct lotus 
which is common in Gandhara decoration and traceable also far away eastivar^.* Hie band marred 
between capital and abacus was decorated cither witli a leaf-ornament recalling a half-o[)en lotus or 
with a fret design which has its counterpart in ancient Turkestan wood^arvings. I ti the carved 
diaper covering the four sides of the pillars I could easily recognize a wmewhai florid development 
of dTat peculiar four-petalled flower which the wood-carvings excavated at dm ancient sites of Niya 
and DonSto* prove to liave been a lavourite decorative motif in Buddhist Khotan art from the tliifd 
century onwards. It was used 10 fill oblong spaces, anti was certainly derived from the Graeco- 

Buddhist style of Gandhara, . 

EouaUy striking were the reminiscences of that style and of its early Central-Asian reproduction 

in the bands of fresco decoration in terra-cotta, black, and while which adorned the upper potXi^oi 
the veranda walls. Here the constantly recurring motifs of the lotus fully open or in bud. of the 
•Chakra ■ and of the four-petalled demads-like flower with or without square frame, looked as if they 
were derived from that frescoed wall in the hall of the ancient dwelling N* ill which 1 remembered 
so well from my flrst cxcavadons at the Niya Site* AU these motifs, down to the lialved flowers 
with four petals used to fill corners. Imd their exact counterparts in the decorative dements of 
Graeco-Buddhist relievos from Gandhara. The reapi»earance of tJiese anliquc designs ^ ““^e the 
less startling because the execution was coarse and manifestly recent. In fact Obaidullah Kh 5 n 
told me that this pictorial decoration had been done only three or four years before my visii, white 
the carved pillars of the verandas he rememWed to have been set up some twenty 

But for more interesting still proved the interior of Obaidifllah Khans house, said to have b^n 
built some sixty years before. It contained among other accommodation two fine rooms providc<l 
with Aiwans or skylights (called Hmdl in KhOwSr), and excellent carvmg on pdbrs and panelling 
Of one of these which served aa or ‘state room' 1 was able to take a phote^ph (Fi^ 16) 

and z plan (Plaie i)- aithitectnral arrangement alone, as shown by the plan, would have sufficed 
to rivet my attention; for while its ceUing, with successive coiMsea of massive beanw enclosing 
a aeries of gradually narrowing squares, reproduces exactly the system of roofing which is known to 
us in stone from andent alirines of an area extending from Kashmir to Bamian,* this room in 
its ground-plan accurately illustrates what the halls of the ancient residences excavated at the Niya 
Site must once have looked like. There were raised sitting platforms on cither side of the gallery 
into which the main cnteance opened; a narrower platform under wooden arches opposite to this 
gallery; and in the centre the open fire-place under die skydight just as the ancient halts at the Niya 
Site showed it often.* 

The decorative details of the wood-carving seemed directly derived from equally antique models. 
That on the pillars and pilasters showed diapers in which the fbur-petaUed flower, conventionally 
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treated with In square or dncular frames,’ played the diief part. In the decoratioir of the abacus 
above the pillars of the architraves and corbels, the familiar open _1 oeub prevailed The two 
■ Milirabs* or niches occupying the centre of the spaces between the three pilasters of the west wall, 
were flanked by side panels which distinctly recalled the sbnting door-jambs femiliar lo Gandhara 
architecture no less than to the wood construction of the Niya Site dwelling* Tlie triangular and 
undulating frets decorating these side panels can easily be traced also in the remains of ornamental 
wo^-carving from ancient Turkestan sites.'<■ Even more ancient, perhaps, is tlie Stupa-shaped fret 
which appears, bodi in Mnvex and concave form, on the panels forming the lintels; it is common 
both in early Indian and in Graeco*Buddhist architectural ornament and traceable also in TurkestSn," 

Quite as rich and old b design was the carving on articles of fnraitiire, no doubt of local manu' Oesigna m 
facture, such as trunks, cupboards, boxes. But in the absence of iltuscradons, which 1 had no time to fivnituTe, 
secure, a detailed description would be useless. Tliere was a gratifying display, too. of graceful 
AptSbas. Changana, Chilapchis or ewers in metal, But by their forms and work I could clearly 
recognUe them as imports from Western Turkestan or from Khotan, so that they were of interest 
only as wdence of continued trade connexion. The same applies probably also to much of the 
silversmith's work which I was allcrwed to admire among the treasures, such as ear-rings, neckbees. 
amulets, brought fortli from ^e bdtes' Ijrass-bound safe. But even among these I rame upon 
articles of rougher make but cariously old design, which clearly were of local manidacture. Fortunately 
there could be no doubt on this score in regard to the Chitral rugs which covered the sitting pbt- 
foms, &c., and of which some are visible in the photograph. Fig, i6. Though all of modem make, as 
shown, alas, by the crude aniJioe dy^ used for iheir colouring, tiiey abounded in simple geometri^l 
patterns of manifestly ancient origin. Thus I noticed the particular frequency of the Svastika, 
the cross, a StQpa-border. and a ilupticated Greek fret, most of which can he made out In the photo- 
graplt. Widely spread a.% these patterns are in the art of dilferent regions, it is yet of interest 
lo observe that all of them can actaaliy be found also in the fragments of andent rugs which were 
brought to light by my excavations from Khotan to Lop-tior,** 

1 fdt doubly grateful for the glimpse which this interesting house aiTorded of the old art 
traditions surviving in these Hindukush valleys; for the succeeding long march from Mlragram to 
Shuyist showed only too plainly the increasiiig harshness of the climatic conditions with which 
civilkation has to contend Higher up In the Vurkhttn Valley. At the small hamlets of Jhopu which 
ware reached after passing long barren slopes of rock or detritus* and where the route to YaaJn 
ai^ the Tui Pass diverges, I saw the last fruit-trees of the valley, still in wintry baretvess. Beyond 
the valley narrows to the gloomy defile appropriately known as ‘Darband' (Fig. 17). on 

eitlier sitte by unsrabble spurs of great hei^t, and here I was able to examine the decaying watch- 
towere wb^ on either side of tlie river guard this natural gate of MasiQj.‘" A position of such 
iTumifcst daeiisive acreiigth nm^t always* down to quite fecunt times, have claimed importance in the 
tnvastons threatening from the Wa khan stdev But there was no record or tradition to tell me of the 
lights which this * Klaitse is likely to have witnessed in the past. Already before reaching Waraatn. 
a ha^et of Jhbpu, I had noticed traces of old cultivation on a large alluvial fan now abandoned to 
desolate waste of detritus. Once beyond Darband I was struck by the stretches of riverine fiat or 
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easily slojfung bill, across which the road ted, al] manircsUy capable of cultivation and in part covered 
by biauriant scrub and Jungle. Yet otiiy at two points did I come upon small plots ot tilled land. 

I was thus fully prepared to hitd Shuyist. tlte last village of YArlthfin, a place devoid of resouiees. 
This expectation was not belied by the few terraced fields and low stone huts I could s ee &om whete 
my camp was pitched by the BcrulH»vered river bank, opposite to the debouchure of the narrow side- 
valley descending from the Rich Pass which leads to TuiikhO. All the greater was my surprise at 
the ample supply of animals and men which I found assembled here through the forethought 
of Khan Sahib Pir Bakhsh to help my baggage onwards over the remaining marches to VValchan. 
The case with which they had been collected explained itself only next morning when, after saying 
farewell lo that capable representative of British authority in Mastuj, 1 had started on the march up 
tlte valley. At first the track, quite ^y throughout, led along the edge of terraces rising High above 
the river. Here 1 passed the massive watch‘tower known as Ti^pkb^a‘i>Zia:>beg and said to have 
been erected about a hundred years ago to guard against WakhT irruptions. On terraced ground 
higher up I noticed the isolated holdings of Chitisar and Imkip still counted with Shuytst But 
after about three miles the ground began to show a strikingly different aspect Instead of narrow 
strips of bouUicr'Strcwn ground or shingle slopes, such as the previous marches from ChitrSl had 
taken me past in depressing monotony and wid) rare Interruptions, 1 found myself crossing a 
succession of broad alluvial plateaus sloping gently down to the river. Very soon this open 
' MaidSn *, as my local followers called it, widened to fully a mile or bo. Arable land there was here 
in abundance, with plentiful water, too, supplied for irrigation by the 3 husaro-go 1 and oUier side¬ 
streams which die eternal snows of the main Hindukush diain feed. 

Nor had this chance for crilonizadon been neglected. For a distance of nearly four miles 
by (he path, signs of new (nUtivation met the everywhere, jungle cleartr^;s, scattened homesteads, 

and fields a.*t yet unenclo(sed. It is true these * new lands' were not yet continuous, and stretches 
abounded of good soil left to tie as scrol^covcrcd waste. But then the coilonists, who had settled 
here since this rcclamadon was started some seventeen years Wore my passage, numbered as yet 
only some thirty families. Most of them came from SanOghar, TurikhO, and other parts of 
KSshkar-Bfila where pressure of population is now making itedf fdt. a few also across from Wakhto, 
It was from these new colonies that the numerous men and ponies, held necessary in view of tlte 
transport dlfhculties before us. had been collected so readily. Yet the land actually taken up 
by them seemed but a very small proportion, perhaps scarcely one-tenth of the total area awaitiug 
culdvation. Riding over these fertile slopes where the luxuriant jungle is now steadily being cleared, 
it was easy for me to realiro that I had here before me by far the most extensive stretch of cultivable 
ground within the whole of the YSrkhOn Valley, affording room for settlements quite as large as, if not 
larger than, those comprised in Chitr^ proper. Nor did it take me long to recognixe the clear 
indications supporting tire tradition which I heard from the intcHigCTit Deputy*Kakim of Miragram 
and other local attendants that these recent colonists were but reclaiming ground of earlier cutUvacitin. 
Everywhere on stretches of grounti still awaiting reoccupation the eye could distinguish walls formed 
of scones which had been cleared from the quondam fields, terraces carefully Icvdied for irrigation, 
and low' mounds which probably marked the position of old rubble-built hid?(tations. The oenimt 
portion of this great ‘Maidan* is known by the name of A 6 dullak-Kk&n LasAit *ihe plain of 
Abdullah KhSn and a truditiou, of which I had heard at ClutraJ, points to a rough conical boulder 
in a (idd as a mark left by Abdullah Khan for his intended ‘ Noghor' or fort. 
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Abdullah Khan,'the Turk', as noted above, figures vaguely m Chltral-MastQ/ traditbn aa Sfteof 
a ruler preceding Khairulbh and succeeding the Ra'fs or pre-Muhammadan dynasty. So he can 
scarcely be far removed from the seventeenth or early eighteenth century. Tradition does not assen 
that be actually built a fort here, and thus it seems to me very probable that the local name and die 
story I heard mark but a recollection of a rormer attempt made in Abdullah Kb^'s dma to reoccupy 
■his area of ancient ciiJttvatlon, This assumption is supported by the mention made of the site in 
those rentarkahly accurate route surveys which Mvighul Bfig, the native author, recorded about 17510. 

He tcDs us: ' Leaving Gazdn (1. e» Gazan in Jhopu), you cross the river of Chitrdl or Kdshkdr by 
a wooden bridge, and, proceeding for a distance of twelve kuroh nunh, reach Sar-i^Ydr-Khiin, the 
name of a desolate village at the foot of the mountains of perpetual snow—Tiraj-Mfr or SarowarJ 
Tile description of his further march up to tite ' Kotal or Pass of Palpi Sang', j.e, the BarOghii, and 
the distance given from Gazan, which agrees exactly with that to AbduElaIvKhSn Laslit, make it 
certain that this abandoned vlliage site is meant by die andior, and that he saw it much as it must 
have appealed before its recent reclamation. 

Beyond Abduliah-Khan Lasht there extends along die river for over two miles a broad belt of 
jungle with thickets of willows, wild poplars, and juniper, called Chakar-kuch. Tliough now in places 
almost impenetrable, this jungle undoubtedly occupies ground once under cultivation, as shown by 
the lines of heaped~up stones marking tlie division of fields, by walled-up terraces, jltc. The juniper 
forest continues, though with reduced width, as far as Kankhtm-kuch, where a scream joins from 
a high pass leading acroa^ the main Hindukush watershed to Sanin in WakhSii, hi ere I halted for 
the night. The total length of the open ground along the right river bank from above Imkip to 
Kaiikjiun'kuich is fully eight mites, with a maximum wddth of one and a half miles;, and over the 
lower half of this distance cultivation had been resumed in patches: 

As 1 rode for miles past these abandoned village bnds, now gradually undergmng redaination, the d-fV^a- 
sight brought back forcibly to my mind the passage of the Tang Annals which mentions A-ski-yU- 
shik-/e as the chief place of the mountain cerriiory of Shang-^mi or MasiuJ,'* Considering that there Aiu^ 
is cerUlnly no larger cultivable area anywhere in the VarkhQn Valley, and taking into account also 
the position assigned in Wu-khing's itinerary to ChU-wei, of which A*shfi-yii‘shih'io was the chief 
place,” it appears to me certain tiiat IIJ! SiS ^ A-shi-yU^shik-io^* is but the Chinese tran¬ 

scription of an earlier form of the name of SkHjrisi, still applied in a general way to the whole of this 
tract of cultivable ground. 

Lxxal opinion, as 1 heard it ai the time, was inclined to attribute the former abandonment of Ab«ndoiKd 
these lands to the increasing cold brought about by tlie advance of the glaciers. The latter, it is 
true, began from this point onwards to figure very conspicuously in the landscape. Just opposite 
Abdullah-Kb^n Lasht, a huge river of ice, known as Shay 5 s, was pushing its ckurk snout from the 
south low down towards the river bank (Fig, 14). The terminal ice-waU, fully 100 feel in height as it 
looked to me from across the river, was said to have moved forward considerably during the last few 
years, and a comparison of the position assigned to it in the map which is based on a survey of 1S95 
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(Ntjrthern Tratjs-fronricr Sheet No, 2, S. W,) seems to support ll>e statement. Yet* h spite of Ihia 
recent advance, tlie leocaipation of the fertile sot) cm the river's right bank was acknowlodged to be 
contmaing, a fact which is apt co raise doubts as to the cofrectness of tJie local explanation profTered 
for the former abandonment 

Even wiriiont that chill neighbour the cUmate of Shuylst, about 10,500 feet abo\'C the sea, is 
bound to be cold, a eharactenstic which the Chinese notice asserts of Shang-mi, and, in fact, at the 
time of my [xisrage. May 15, the Srst shoots of grass were only just appearing. Yet corn and oats 
were said to grow well, and 1 subsequently met recent culdvatioii near Vedinkdt, ituich further up 
tlie valley and in even closer vicinity to gladcm. So the question as to the reason of chat abandon¬ 
ment has at present to be left open. But there remains the interesting fact that the main caitse now 
leading to the reoccupation of this tract, for centuries overrun by jungle, is the incipicnc pressure of 
the population, felt throughout these valleys, and a direseC result of the British paeibcarion of the 
couotrji'. As tong as Chicr^ and Mastuj were the scenes of almost constant feudal struggles and 
nsnrpations, and dtc selling of subjects as slaves to neighbouring territories wns a recognised source 
of revCnuG to the rulers^ there could manifestly be no surplus population to reclaim lands which at 
an earlier period had been for some reason deserted.** 

The march of some twenQr miles, which brou^t me on May 16 to the foot of the Darkht 
Glacier, was easy enough thus early in the season. But die sucocssion of narrow flanked by 

precipitous clilTs and frowntt^ gibers, through which the route by the river leads, and of which 
I have given a description tn my personal narrative,** conveyed a suMcieiii idea of the difTtcullics 
which are encountered here when the meltiftg snows make the i^assage of the river-bed impossible, 
and practically close the route for the spring and summer. But even in these desolate and forbidding 
surroundings I recognised terraced fields of an earlier time at the debouchures of se verai side<gorges 
from the south, amidst streaks of detritus stretching down from the end of glaciers. 

It was still rtiore surprising to find, after we had passed the Kotal^bash Glacier, now advanced 
right to tile river's edge, that the little bays of open ground visible on the left bank as far as the 
Koyo GlaciCT were occupied by fields actually under cultivation. Tliey belonged to four himiltea of 
Wakhi imnugrants who some six or seven years before had settled in these seemingly semi-arcuc 
surroundings to resume lands which had obviously been abandoned for a protracted period. Other 
patches of ground, showing old cultivation terru^ but not yet reclaimed by the plough, were noticed 
by me when subsequently crossing the broad grassy shoulder of Ycd'mkOt whicli faces the magoUicent 
Chatiboi Glacier, and again below the Rukang spur, where it flanks the stream comine from the 
Darkot Glacier (Fig. ao). 


Sbction V.—KAO HSIEN-CHIH'S EXPEDITION AND THE DARKOT 

It was at the foot of the Rukai^ spur that 1 pitched my camp for a day in order to make the 
ascent to the summit of the Darkot Pass, which Chapter VI of my persona! narrative describes In 
deuih I had set my heart on this ascent, in spite of the difficulties and risks attending it at so early 
a season,and after that spring s exceptionally heavy snowfeU, The reason was that I eagerly wished 
to see wnth my own eyes the scene of the memorable exploit by which the Chinese general, Kao 
Hslen-chih, in a.ix 747 had led his force of 3,000 aoldiere across the ice^ovtrred Darfcot to 
the auocessful invasion of Yasjtt and Gilgit. 1 have given a general account of the opcraticMis 
connected with this invasion when discussing in my Aiuittr/ Khotan the early Chinese rcoortis con- 
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cemmg' Little Po-hiV It will, however, be convenient to indicate the main outlines here afresh, 
as tilts will render it taster to follow the details I shall have to offer concerning the diderent localities 
through which Kao Kaieo^hih's march may be traced, and which my own route further on touched. 

Our knowledge of the events to be sutnmariseU and explained Is derived wholly from the Chinese 
offidal records contained in the Tang Annals, and rendered accessible by M. Chavannes.* 

Some years after a.d. 74* die Tibetans, to whose long-con dimed struggle against Chinese SucjfgJeof 
dominion 10 the Tarim Basin refcjnenoc has already Seen made, succeeded in winning over Su*sh(hdi- 
chill, the king of Little Fo-Itl, l.e. digit and Yasin, and made him marry a Tibetan princess. In 
consequence, the Annals tell us,* more tlian twenty principalities of the north-west became subject to 
the Tibetans; ihcir tribute and ofFerings no longer reached the Imperial court’. After three 
expeditions organised by the * Protector of the Four Garrisonsthe Governor-General of the district 
oorresponding to the present Chinese Turkese^, had failed, an Imperial decree tn a.d. 74 ;r directed 
the Deputy-Protector Kao Hsien-chih to take charge of the campaign against die Tibetans in 
'Little Po-lU' with a force of lo.ooo cavalry and infantry. Starting from Ati-hsl, the present 
Kucha, be reached Su 4 S or KSshgar in ihlrty-hve days, probably through AU-su and by the old high 
road leading north of Maral-hSshi. Twenty days more brought his force to the military post of the 
Ts’ung-ling Mountains, established in the position of the present Tash-kuighan in Sarfkol. Thence 
by a march of twenty days the ‘valley of Po*mi', or tlie PSitiirs, was gained, and after another 
twenty days Kao Haien-chih arrived in ’ the kingdom of the five Shih-ni', I, c, the present Shighn^ 
on the Oxiis. 

The marching distance here indicated agrees well wnth the time which large caravans of men KaoHiiai- 
and transport animals would at present need to cover the same ground. But how the Chinese 
general managed to feed so large a force after once it had entered the barren mountains beyond the piguia, 
ouUying oases of the present Kssligar and Yangi-Hisar districts Is a problem which might look 
formidable indeed to any modem commander. In the Annals biography it is particularly noted that 
* at that lime die foot soldiers all kept horses (i. e, ^xmles) on their own account*. Such a provision 
of transport must have considerably increased die mobility of the Chinese troops^ Gut it also 
implied greatly increased difficulties about supplies on die passage through ranges which, with the 
exception of certaiu portions of the PSmlrs, do not afford sufficient grazing to keep animals alive 
without liberal provision of fodder 

It was probably as a strategic measure meant to reduce the difficulties of supply in t h i s 
inhospitable PflmTr region that Kao Hsien-chih divided his forces into three columns as a prclhninary 
to hb attack upon the position held by the Tibetans at Lien-ytin. M, Chavannes has shown good 
reason for assuming that by the river P‘o-le or So-le, which is described as flowing tn front of Lien- 
yUn, is meant the Alwi-Panja branch of the Oxus, and that Lien-)11n itself occupied a |iosition 
eorresponding to die present village of Sarhad, but on the oppt^ite or southern side of the river, 
where the route from the BarOghii Pass debouches on the Ab-S-Panja. We shall return to this 
identilVeation in detail hereafter. Here (t will suffice to show iliat this location b also clearly 
indicated by the details recorded of the ooncencracion of Kao Hsien-chlh's forces upon Ltcu-yUn. 

Of die three columns which were to operate from dilferent directions and to effect a simultaneous Omcenna- 
junction before Uen-ylin on the thirteenth day of the seventh month (about the middle of August), I'®'* 


' See Anmni JCkottm, t. , 6 sqq. 

* CH Ctui«aQiieB, TWrs p. igi, (br Ibc iwtiu 
P'o4a, Aiul p, 1 ^, note 1 , wfaeR Aiul mtidi feUci' 

lleiaiU ete reproduced ftora Kao Hsie«-cbih'i olBebd bwi- 
graplijr. To M. CbsTtniiM bebllB« *11 ciedU fat Laviiig 


iccognUed that Kao Hnen-ehih's expedilioo took hits over 
ihc Saitfghil and DAikdt PA wen, Bet tie dees not tuicmpt 
to tTAO! ia iktsj] die localities which the CiuncM 
owiiticH) oloits Jh* tonie btsh to the oordi and souiti of the 
Hliuklibih. 
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tha main force under Kao I tsien-dilli himseJf and the Imperial Commissioner Pten 
}sssed Ihrough tlic kingdom of Htj-mi or Wakhan, aiiceniiing the main Oxm valley from the west 
Another column which is said to have moved upon Lieo-ylia by the route of ' the hall 

of the red Buddhamay be assumed, in view of a subsc<juent mention of this route below,* to have 
operated from the opposite direction down the headwaters of the Ab-hPanja. These could he 
reached without serigui difhculty from the Satikol base either over tiie Taghdumbish P&nir and 
the Wakhjjr Pass, or by way of the Naiza-tash Pass and the Little Paour. Fionlly, a. third column 
composed of 3,000 horsemen, whiedt was to make its tcay to Lien^yUn by or ' tlie nortltern 

gorge \ may be supposed to have degeended from the side of the Great P^ir. For such a move 
from the north eidver one of the several passes eotiid be used which lead across the Hieholas 
Range south-east of Victoria Lake, or possibly some track as yet unexplored descending by one of 
the goiges which debouch east of Sarhad, In any case it is clear that by thus bringing up his fores 
on convergent but wholly distinct lines, and by securing tor himself a fresh base in distant Shighnan, 
the Chinese general eflectively guarded against those difficulties of supplies and iransi>Ofl whtr^ then 
as now would make the united move of so large a body of men across the PSmits a physical 
impossibility/ 


* Some illiitrnct imfication m io ibe poution of the * hall 
of the »eil BadilltiiV wlmiever may Ihv* been mani bj iIm 
den^nttriem, b n^plled bj what Kao tliKii-eliih'i biogniphj 
tcUs IIS of hit return from liuk Po-FC. After baring secnrtd 
Ute king and big cotison and padikd the whole Ivrthoty, he 
is nid lo have retiml h^ the route of ‘ (he Ml Of (be red 
Suddlm ' in the etghlh tnonth of tbe jmr «. a. 747. !□ the 
futlowing month be rejoined the iroope be had left hehhul el 
Lien-yOn, I,«; at Sarhad, and by ihe end of the axme moinh 
regsined * the raUQr of Po-mi' or the t^nlrs, 

Refrreoec to the mafr afamn that there are cudy two 
dlreel touiea, atuut from the DarkiM-BanSgbil mute, by which 
the Ufiiicr Ab-i-Patijt) Valley can be gained from Ciigtl-Vaaln. 
One leid% up the itllHciite gorge of Uwf Kamthlr Rirer to Its 
bcadwalert vast of the Yhrkhiln Rrrer toutvm, and thence 
mtm tbe Kbotadiohir or Gasu Pua and down Ihe Lirptuk 
Vmilej to the Ab>^Faaja. This it tuikci ■! •, point tioae to 
KirwXit-halaBl, nboul balf-wa; between Saai^guinbai and 
Langru and two and ti hall marebtsabove SeirEuil (sec heh», 
p< ^a}- The oUter, t loo^r but diAinctlj' ojskr Tooie, knda 
up Utt Hiinza Riuer (0 GuhjSl whence Ab-t-Pdiija bead- 
uriteia can be gained dtlier via iLe Kdlk and Wakhjii- Fumes 
(the lome 1 followed myaclT In aa deaerlti^ bt my 
Xt/Ht Y JCJMitM, ebajm. tri, iv) or by the trsluid Valley. 
From tbe liead of the lattci Ibe lear known but AiH partieu- 
taiiy difflntlt Inhad Pass giree access to the Lupsuk Valley 
dcbutichfiig nenr KlrwSn-balafl on the Ab-i-PaoJs. 

Tabiiig itilu account the dlsiiiict aiaicnicnt that Eao 
Hsimi'diib leA ^er the whole ktngrlom bad been pacUied, It 
IB diJbenU m believe that Ik tboukl not have visited Gltgit, 
the moat populooB and imporiADt porlioh of ' Litlle Fo-lll 
In ibis case the ttinm by the llutisa River mule woold have 
oATcred munifrat advanuiges, eixli a» a passage Ibtougli 
relatifcly fertile tracts wlaefa bad nOI yet beai toiiciKd by 
hivaaion and would ibiu aifoni fresb mourtetH, This as- 
sampUofl tecelTct supinirt a^ from the bog Utne, one mcaib. 


indjcaied bciweci] the ston on the return march and the 
nrrinl 11 Lien-yin. Wbereoa tbe dimiMie frain GilgU to 
barhad via lltuua and the Irshad Fass la now ODuntnl ni 
mboot twenty-iwo marches, dMi from GilgU to the ssitne place 
by llie Karambjtr River and across the Khora-bolMt Pass la 
teckoiM at only tbuteen. But the lauer route is described 
os very difEcnlt at all (imes, and quite impimticabie fa 
ibe anmincr and earijr aniumn when tbe Kemmbdr River 
coaqiletdly ftllS its rocL-bound gorge, ftenoe its use for 
Kao Bs^'oliUiVretiini march would appear very icnptobahie 
cootidcring (be lime of year indkaiud, middle of Se^itember 
hn middle of October, 

The important frcl, bowover, la Ihnt both routes would 
bate brought Kao Bsten^faili to the same point on ihe 
uppennotl Ab^-Fflnja, cqiposite to (tie totality known as 
Iki^t-i-Mlrct MmSd, whkh mast he pain>e 4 by all wisblng 
to gain Satbad from the essu It k this circomslaDoc which 
inggcflU to me that ‘dm hall of the r«»d BiuMw'muat be 
located some where In lltb vidnliy. Now it k ceminly 
cvrious dial we And just teie, near ibe eaBtem cod of the 
Duhi-i-tflrai MuiSil, ilie aniaU ruin known as 
idhu whkb baa all Use ttnicliiral reaiute* of a Buddhist 
sbrioi! though now reveieaced as s-Mutiammadan tomb. 
Is U pouiEile ibal we have here anotber trace of a Ung^- 
ing lecaj cult, oounetled in ibk case wiih tlm 'bull of 
(lie red Buildba' ones wonhipped 00 thk dwtate routed 
For the min of Karwin-baiaal and thenaceaof oblcwlUvalion 
at Langur, tbe balttug-plare (ome ten mites frintier down on 
the rrmie. bdow, iip. yo sqq.; Fig. 4. 

' Tbe crossiig of (lie Flrntja by a formr, which in Its total 
strength unoiuued to ten ihousand men, b ao retnaikable 
a mitUaiy achievetneni that the measurea which afoiur 
probably made ii possible deeerve some closer examination, 
however sneclnct Uw Cbbieae record k upon which we Lave 
to bsK iL So much appea» m me dear that the nurefa vraa 
not dfccti'd in one body but In three en lumtty i moving up 
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The locaiion of Lieo-jrtia near Sarhad. aa originally proposed by M. Cliavannes, is cotifinnod TibrtM de* 
by the description of the battle by which the Chinese general rendered himself master of the Tibetan ^ 
position and of the route it was intended to guard. But. as 1 shall have occasion to discuss tiie 
topographical details hereafter, a brief summary must now suffice^ The stronghold of Lien*ytln itself 
was occupied by a thousand Tibetans, and the river which lay to their front offered a serious 
obstacle, being tlien in flood. 'ITje main force of the enemy, comprising 8,000 or 9,000 men. 
was posted fifteen It, or about three miles, to the south, where advantage had been taken of the 
mountainous ground to erect palisades. Kao Hsien-chih, however, after offering a fflcrilice to 
the river, succeeded with a picked body of mounted men in crossing unopposed and without loss. 
Encouraged by this success the Chinese general at once attacked, leading his troops up the mounuin 
side and engaging the defender in a fight which ended in their complete defeat with heavy loss, and 
the precipitate flight of the survivors during the night In their pursuit the Chinese inflicted a loss 
upon them of 5.000 men killed and a thousand prisoners, while all the rest dispersed. Over 
a thoQsand horses and abundant stores and arms fell into the hands of the victors. It b clear that 
this battle was fought at die entrance of the valley which ascends south towards the BarOghil saddle 
from opposite Sarhad,* 

As Pien Ling-cffing, the Imperial Commissioner, and certain other high officers feared the aiinae Ad- 


frum Kisb^ in fucecs^rr stAgei (17 the mate ntuic of vhicb 
Tlslwktirghanj ’ the post OT ilte T*'ttiijf*Ung MosntAins W!« 
ilw Aflvirited bue or pi)^ tf Kao Hiitui-diih 

niov<!il Ahead wiUi titr SnH colmuq or diibKiuiwRi to Slugtm&D 
Biui fotiowed A! coiwdciable InlcrvailB by^ die odirr two 
iktwlitomLi, the odvaitta^ fainefi tin »j{ardi kuttpliek uut 
tmupon fliiai have been wry greai. Hi* owh eoltuon 
would have reached a Jwali bw of Shl^hnSa 

while ibc second was moting aerme the main TSmln anil 
the UiLfd arritfiiig in Serfhd frani die |rt«RiL Thua the gnat 
fltraih of having to reed aunultanewsl/ the whok forw on 
ftrooiMi absolutelj devoid oF IcKaJ resourced was avoided. It 
must he remenibered that once on the mlcMJe Oxis the 
Chiiieie CoDunkauiat could easily dntw opoa the ahuodant 
produce at BadakhihAn, and Lbnt Ibr the oolumu Idi oti Uie 
Plmfrg ihc mladvety easy mute across Ibe Alai would be 
miliblf for drawlDg stippUes from the ncii plains orFarj^bloi, 
then ltd) under ChiCEse control. 

By diqnsing hia force from ShlghMii to Sartkol 

Kbo Hstefr^hrii obtained also s tDatejpcally advaulageoua 
postioQ, He waa thus nbte 10 couceTi ihe simultaneoue 
movcitHnu of his coliuiina upon the Tibetani at 
Sarhad. withoiU ondul/ eaposbi^ anj of bla deracbmenia to 
aepatale attach and defeat hy a superior Tibeian foeee; for 
the Tlbciani could imh leave their position at Sarhad without 
iKmiiieot riik of hein^ cut oft from the Bar^glul, their only 
tine of communkation. At the nme rime the (hspoaitkHi of 
the CbItteH forces clTeclIvely preduded Uty Tibetan advance 
eiihcf upon Sariko] or Badakhshiti. DiSeuJt os Kao H»en> 
cbih'tepenriobiniQii have been across the Plmlni, yet he tied 
the great sdraiilBgr of commanding two, if not ihre^ lode- 
pendent lines of suppikw (from KSsbgar-YarbiiiHt; Badakh- 
dikn; eveouiaily FargliSna), wberm the Tilwlan force of 
about e<|uai straigth cooped up lu the debottclnire of tbe 
Bardgliii had anJy 4 single line, and one of ciccptiutn] 


natural ililSculiy, 10 &|l back upon. Qf the leiritmie* of 
Yoeln, digit, Usitlahn. (hrottgli which this line kd w« know 
ihai they could fwi provide any turpina at^plles for ati 
anay (cf. AruUm/ |. pp. ir sqq.)- 

The problem, ss it seema to me, fs not so much how 
the Chmeae general succeeded in overcomiug the dllGculthia 
of his openrioh.s acrots the AUnirs, but Iww the Tibclajii 
ever mamged to bring a force of nme or Eeo Lboiiuind 
men across tke l^urJcflt to Sariiad and 10 itinlntaio it them 
In tbe utmost lotal ainence of local reaourcett. li is certainly 
slgnMqnl that neillier bcfcTie nor aflcr these evema ifo we 
hear of any uther stlempt of the Tlbciaiis to aitack tbe 
Clunae power In the TlSriin Basin by way of the uppermost 
Oaus, constant, and In the end sticcessfu!, as Uteir aggression 
was during the eighili ecRluty a. n. 

Tl« bdldjKu of the plan which made Kau Hsien-ehlh's 
OffcDsive possihk and crowned U in the end with deserved 
auoeesk ®u*i, I think, command admimtioii quite os moeb 
as the scluaJ aosjiug ofUtt Darkdt. The amdent of milhary 
liistoty has, indeed, reason to ragre* ^ ihe Chinese record 
does not foioifth tu with any details alxrat the orBanualkm 
whldi rpDdflfcd lids fit» lod, as far as we know, lost crossing 
of llic PanUrs by a huge regutv force possible. But whatever 
our ophifoo may be about the lighting qualities of the 
Chioeae suldier as Judged by our standanb-'ind there is 
clujftcierisUc evidence of their piobabiy not liavbig been 
much Dto^ setious in T'ang rimes than they arc now^^ 
it ts cenain that those who know the Ibrmidahk obstacles 
of deserts and muontaina winch Chinese innps have success* 
fully htced and ovemane dimug motfcm times, will not 
fed (dtogetber surprised it the power of nsoBree and 
taking orgamsarion whicli the success of Kao Elfien*chih '8 
operations indispniahJy atiesU tn that lojig-foigwim Chinese 
leader and those wbo shared hli eforts. 

* See hdow, pp. 60 iqq. 
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fwfcs pf a further advance, Kao Hsten-eJiih decided to leave them behind together wtth J.000 
men who were sick or worn out hy tlte previous hardships, and to lei 8^ r'lTl 

Whh the nat of hU ttoops he poshed on. and aft« thj« day* am^ at 

point dwna-anfa tbcie were pieeipice* far over forty It m a sttaighi line. ”““■**77^,: 

' If the harborinns of A-on-ytleh were to come to meet u« prompdy tins would be me proof °f “ 
beiDg welWisposed.’ Fearing beside* that hi* soldiers would not care to («* the d«cnt (from 
Momt raneha), he employed the stratagem of sending twenty ho^en ah^ with orders to 
disgnise themselves in dress as if they were harharians of the town of Atiit-^dt. ^ to 
troops on the summit of the mouotain. When the troo]* had got op Mount Tim-chu ^y. in feu 
SSid to make the descenu saying t ' To what sort of places would the Coramissioner-uvChirf have 
us go?- Before they had finished speaking, the twenty men who had been sat ahe^ came to meet 
diOT with the report l • The barbatians of *e town of A-iin-yOeh are all wdl-dBjroed and “ 

welcome yoo; fe destruction of the bridge over the So-yi River 
pretended to rejoice, and on Ws giving the orda alt ihe troop effeelri the 

After three more marches die Chinese force was in reality met by die barbarians of the town 
of A-nn-ytieh- offering dieir submission The same day Kao Hsien-chih J" ^^Se 

guard of a thousand horsemen, chai^g its leader to secure the perMns of the *iefs of Little 
PWU through a ruse. Tlus Older having been carried out, on the following day Kao H«eu-** 
himself ocemied A-nu-y«eh and had the live or sis dignitaries who were supporting the Titans 
exeented^ then hastened to have die bridge broken which spanaol the Sojyl River at 
of sixty E, or ahoot twelve miles, from A-mi-yUeh. •Scarrely had die bridge been destined ra the 
evening when die Tibetans, mounted and on foot, arrived in great numben, but it wm then ' 

for Iti. to attain their object The bridge was tire length of an arrowshut i ,l had mkim a i^nle 
year to construct it It had been built at the time when the Tibetans, uu^r the pi«e« 
its route, had by deceit txjssesscd tbcmsdves of Little Fo-ltt Thus secured from a 1 ihctM eounitr- 
attack ou Yasta, Kao Ksien-chib prevailed upon the king of Little I o-lti to give himsd/ up from 

his Miding-place and completely pacified the territory. ^ ,i,sa 

In duLisiis Kao HsieiMhih's exploit in -darrhs/ A'Ai/art. I found it easy to trace on the map 
the succes^e siagrw of his progress. But the yaMonal a^uaintance with the groiuid wb^ 
I cuined on my iouroey up die Yftrklmn and across to -Sarhiidi, has rendered it still ^ obtain 

cemmty on a number of topographical points. All the details furnished by the Chmc^ 
agree accurately with the important mute that leads acrosa the remarkaldc depression m the Hindu- 
kush Range, represented by the adjaccut BarOghil and Shawimkh Passes (11460 and 12.560 le^t 
respectively above sea levd> to the sources of the Mart&i River, and then, surmounung southwar^ 
the ico<5overed DarkOl Pass <«Vr. 15,380 feet) descends the valley of Yasln to its debouchure on the 

maitt river of Gilgit. , 

Owing to a curious orcgrapHc configuration two great ice^treams descend from toe tiorthcm 

lace of ihe DarkOt Pass. One, the Darkht Gladcr properly 30 coiled, slopes down to the north-west 
with a very easy fall for a distance of nearly eight miles, pushing its snout to the foot of the Rukang 
siittT, The other, whkh on the map is shown quite aS long but which reliable information represents 
as somewhat shorten^ descends also gradually toward the north-east and ends same mdes aijove the 


• Tb* Inopiiphjf caik ikfl btidge * ponL d* iwb ^ tfi 
M. CtaWDitfs' Onailutkia. Tmt av*/.. p. »S|. By* 
can bt no ilmabt tku erhM a mtsUM k a ' rape ' oi 
'JbnkV niiide of tflrigit iwiitol tntti a nwde of cm- 
rtmetion Aill pwi*ked in 4ll the vulkl* beliweti 


KnjiArtrff uul iht I tltidokuRlL |lO{k« nl chlt Und 

uros tbcGUfil Hirer &c*r Uit ikboudtttre liws Rkcr 
verc the fmJj penuuseni of aixes^ id ibir Viifii 
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summer gra^in^i^und of Showar-shur on the iippcrmost Yarkhfm River. Thus two divergent 
routes offer thciusetves to the tmvelfer who reaches the Darkot Pass from the south and wishes to 
proceed to the Oxus. The one keeping to the Darkot Glacier, which t followed myself on my visit 
to the DarkOt Pass, has rts contimiation in the easy track which crosses the Rukaug spur and then 
tiic YSrlchdu River bctow it to the open valley known as Raroghil VaiEak, and thence ascends over 
a very gentle grassy slope to the BarOghli saddle, characteristically called Dashtd^BarQgkii, ' the 
plain of BarOghii From this point it leads down over equally easy ground, past the hamlet 
of Zarttghar, to the Al>l-Panja opposite Sarhad. The other route, after dcsoencling the glacier to 
the liorth-eastof the Darkot Pass, passes down the YErkhQn River past the meadows of Showar-shiir 
to the graring-gnound of Shawitakh-yailak and thence reaches the Hindukush watershed by an 
easy gradient near the lake of Sbawttakh or Sarkhin-zhoe. The saddles of BarOghil and 
Shawitakh are separated only by about two miles of low, gently sloping hills, and at Zardghar both 
routes join. 

The distances to be covered between the Darkot Pass and Sarhad arc practically the same by Advanuig^ea 
both these routes as far as the map and other available information allow me to Judge. My original “'‘oh- 
intention was to esamme persoiidly those portions of both routes which lie ov^ the glaciers and 
{lermaitent snow-hcJds of the DarkOt. But the uncertain weather conditions prevaiitng at the lime 
of my ascent and the exceptional dilhculties which, as described in my personal narrative, were 
tuicoiintered owing to ihc early season and the heavy snowfall of that spring, effectively prevented 
my plait of ascending from the side of Vedinkot and descending to Showar-shur. Having thus 
personal experience only of the north-west route 1 am unable to jut%e to what extent present 
conditions jusiily the report which represents the glacier part of die north-eastern route as somewhat 
easier. It is, however, a fact that the Pamir Boundary Commission of 1895 with its heavy transport 
of some six hundred ponies used the latter route both coming from and retumliig to GilgiL The 
numerous losses reported of animals and loads show diat here, too, the passage of the much- 
crevassed glacier and the treacherous snow^covered moraines proved a very serious dtfhculty fortlie 
iransporL Nevertheless, inasmuch as for a force coming from the WokhSn side the ascent to the 
Darkpt Pass from the nearest practicable camping-ground would be about 1,300 feet by ihe 
Showar-shur route than by that passing the Ruk^g spur, I consider it probable that the former was 
used, 

Kao Hsten-chih's biography states that it took the Chinese general three days to reach ' Mount tdiwmnr of 
Tan-cha L e. Ihe DarkOl, but does not make it quite clear whether thereby the arrival at the north 
foot of the ran^ or on its crest ts mcanu If the latter interpretation is assumed, with the more rapid ^ 
advance it implies, it is easy to account for the dme taken by a reference to the ground ; for, although 
the Shawiiakh-BarOghiJ depression is crossed without any difficulty in the summer, no military force 
accompanied by Ix^gagc-animals could accomplish the march from Sarhad to the southern foot of 
the DarkOt in less than three days, die total inarching distance being about thirty miles. Even 
a four clays' ni^h to the crest, as implied irt the first interpretation, would not be too huge an 
allowance, considering die high elevations and die exceptional difficulties offered by the glacier 
ascent at the end. 

The most striking evidence of the identity of ' Mount Tian-chd ' Ui'idi die Oarkot is supplied by fdirntiiy of 
the description given in the record of ‘ the precipices for over forty Ij b a straight line* whidi dis*^ 
mayed the Chinese soldiers on looking down from the heights of Mount 'Hm-chii, All descriptions 
of the pass emphasize the extreme steepness of the slope on the southern (aoe of the DarkOt There 
the track, mostly over moraine ddbris and bare rock, descends dose on 6,000 feet Ui a distajice 
of Itide more than five mites before reaching the nearest practicable camping-ground above die small 
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village of Darkou’ Well could i understand the relwceince shown to further advance by 
Hsien-chih's cautious 'braves', as from the top of the pass I looked dowa thr^h temporary rifts 
in tltc brooding vapour into the seeming abyss of the valley/ The effect was still furtlier heightened 
by the wall of soaring icoelad mountains which showed across the head of the Yasnn Valley south- 
eastwards as the clouds lifted, and by the contrast which the depths before me presented to the broad 
and snowy expanse of the glader /m doping gently away on die north (Rg, 20). Taking into 
ar*Y»»nt the close agreement between the Chiitese record and the topography of die DarkOt, we 
need not hesitate to recognixe In Tan-^iu an endeavour to give a phonetic rendering of wme 
earlier form of the name as accurate as the imperfections of the Chinese transcriptional 

system would permit. 

The stratagem by which Kao Hrien-diih met and overcame the j^octanc^ of his troops which 
failure when success seemed assured, wears a truly Chinese appearance. The fore¬ 
thought shown in preparing this ruse is a proof alike of Kao Hsien-chih's judgement of men nod of 
the extreme care willi which every step of Ids great enteqirise must have been planned. Bui such 
a nise. to prove effective, must have remained unsuspected I cannot suppress the surmise that in 
planning it full advantage was taken of the peculiar configuration of the Darkoi which provides, as 
seen, a double route of access to the pass. If the party of hien sent ahead to play the role of the 
‘ bnrbarim^ of Little Fo-lo' offering their submission, were dlspatdied by ilic BarOghtl and Rukang 
route while the troops marelicd by the Shawitakh-Shott-ar-&lmr route, all clianoe of discovery while 
on the move would be safely guarded against. A remarkable topographical sense has always \xm 
a peculiar feature of the Chinese, so that doubtless Kao Haen-chih took full account of altcmaiivc 

routes. Nor could it hairc been particnlariy difficult for him to find suitable actors, in view of the 
generous admixture of local mercecaries which the Chinese forces in Central Asia have at ail times 

comprised." l 

The remaining stages of Kao Hsien-chih s advance can be traced with equal case. ^ i he three 

marches which brought him from the southern foot of the pass to ' the town of A-au-yueh\ obviously 
correspond to the distance exceeding twenty-seven miles reckoned between the first camping-ground 
below the DatkOt to the laq^ village of Vasin. The latter, by its posititm and the abundance 
of cultivable ground near by, must alway'S have been the political centre of the Yasio Valley, Hence 
reasonable to assume that we liave in A-m-ytuJt a (airly accurate reproduction of the name 
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Ami^'a or Amiak by which the Dards of the Cilgit Valley kmow Ynsin/'* 

Briage The best confirmatjoit of this identification is furnialied by the statement of the Chinese record 

ai^GilgU bridge across the River .W was situated sixty U from A-nu-yileli. Since the Tang Annals’' 

*^’**^' notice of Little Po-lU names the River So-i as the one on which Yeh-to, the capital of the kingdom. 

stood, the Cilgit River must be meant. Now a reference to the map shows that, b a descent of the 
valley from Vasin, die Gilgit River is readied at a distance of about twelve miles, which is consistent 
with the sixty 11 of the Chinese account It is evident also that since the only practicable route 
towards Gilgit proper and the Indus Valley leads along the right or southern bank of the Gilgit River, 
tlic Tibetan reinforcements hurrying up from that diction could not reach Vasin without first 
crossing the river. This explains the importance attaching to the bridge and the prompt steps taken 
by the Chinese leader to have it broken. As the Gilgit River is quite unfordable b the summer 
ihc destruction of the bridge sufficed to assure safe possession of Yasin. 
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Sec.vJ KAO HSIENCHIHS EXPEDITION AND THE DARKOT 59 

The statements as to the subsequent pacification of Utile Po-Iu and the return ol Kao Hsien- 
diih have been discussed above. According to the T’ang Annals the victorit^ general repaired to 
the Imperial capital taking with him in triumph the captured king Su-shlb-I!-chih and his consort. 
The Emperor pardoned the captive chief and enrolled him in the Imperial guards But his territory 
iwas ttirned into a Chinese military district under the designation of Kud-Jia. a garrison of one 
thousand men established there,'* The deep impressioji ivhicb Kao Hsien-chih s remarkable 
expedidon must have produced m all neighbouring regions, is duly reflected in the dosing remarks 
of t*»r>gshu : ‘Then the /^w^w (Syria), the (i,e, the T&zl or Arabs) and seventy^o king¬ 

doms of divers barbarian peoples were all seized with fear and made dieir sobmlssion. 

It was the greatness of the natural obstacles overcome on this victorioOs march across the 
inhospitable Pamirs and the Icy Hindokush which made the feme of thb last Central Aslan success 
of the Tang arms spread so far. Hence It was no small satisfaction to me to see wth my own eyes 
bow dosely the conditions on the DarkOt and beyond, by the uppermost Oxiia, agreed with the record 
of Kao Hsien-chih’s exploit. If judged by the physical difficulties enoonutored and vanquished, the 
achievement of the able Corean general deserves fully to rank by the side of tlie great alpine feats 
of commanders famous in European history. He, for the first, and perhaps the last, time led an 
organized «my right across the Pamirs and successfully pierced the great mountain rampart that 
defends Yasin and Gilgit from northern invasion. Respect for the energy and skill of the leader 
must increase with the recognition of the traditional w'eakness which the Annals' ungamislied ^eount 
reveals in his meo- 
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CHAPTER III 

FROM THE OXUS TO ICHOTAN 

Skction I.—early accounts OF WAKHAN 

TiiE ton^-scrctchcd valley of Wakhiifi to which I dasccncled on May 19, across iho 

BarOghil saddle, had aiijjcarcd to me from the first one of the moat intercstiiig stsgea of my 
journey. It was not merrfy that I touched here the eaatemmrot marcltes of true liilo and the 
headwaters of the River Oxus, whidt ever since my youth 1 had InMiged to follow down to 
regions of fascinating historical interest; I knew also that I stood here on what from earliest 
times must Itave been a main route linking Western Asia, anti through it the classical world, 
mth innermost Central Asia and thus the Far East, 

Nature itself, as it were, seems to have iiiiendcd Walchan 10 serve as y the most direct 
tboronghfare from the fertile regions of Badakhsh^ to die line of oases along die soodiem 
rim of the T^im Basin; for along the whole of the Ah-i-Panja Valley from Ishkashim where the 
Badakhshan route joins in, right up to Sariiad, a dtsbinoe of close on a liundred and twenty tniJes, 
cravet Is facilitated by the remarkably easy nature of the ground and the presence of cultivatiou. 
Beyond Sorhad, it ts true, the Ab-i'Panja is confined to a narrow gotge which provides two 
trying marches. But fUnher on the road lies open past the Little Pftmir to the W'akhjir Pass 
which for a considerable part of the year gives easy access to Sarikol, the westernmost inhabited 
valley on the headwaters of the Yarkand River. The importance of WakhAn as a thoroughfare 
from west to east is still furdier increased by the fact that tl« two difficult marches above Sarhad 
can be avoided by the somewhat longer alternative route which ascends the nordiern branch of the 
Al>i*Panja to the Great Panur and thence crossing the Little Pamir reaches Sarlkol by one or 
another of the passes, all lower than the WakhjTr, 

To the position of WakhSn on the most direct routes linking the Oxus and Tarim is tjwcd the 
relative abundance of early notices dealing with it which can be gathered from the records of Chinese 
annalists and travellers. The oldest of these is probably furnished by the Annals of the Former 
Han Dynasty, These mention Hsiu-m ^ ^ as the first of the five territories ruled by Jabgus 
(SA/A-Ait) which belonged 10 the great Vttch-chih nation after its conquest of the regions south 
of the Oxus. That Hstu-mi is but an earlier transcription of the old name of Wakh 3 n which appears 
as the Tmig Annals is rendered probable by a notice of the Pd-skiL ThU. while 

reproducing the statement ahwt the ancient Yileh^chih territory, distinctly indicates that it lay to the 
west of So^’^ or Ysrkanjl' According to the Pd-thiUs record which dates from the early part of 
the 7th century, the lertilory then bore the name of Ckiek-pd The name of its capital 

IS still given as Ho-mo ^ the same as in the Han Annals. 

The first actual description of Wakldtn is given in the aocounte of Sung YUn and his fellow 
pilgrim Hiii^hfing who in a. a 519 passed down the valley oa their way from Sarikol to UdySna-* 

* CC ChaTnnDcA^ Pajft p. 44 pu 4 ^^. Cf^ Yn]c^ vt tf E Bqq. 
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Sung VUn narrate* that after crossing the Ts*ung-ling Mountains or the FSmlrs from the side 
of Han-pVn-t'oi L e. Sarlkdl. the iravelters entered the kingdom of Po-ho ^ or Wakhin in the 
second decade of the ninth month (L c. October). From his rererenoe to ^ high mountains and deep 
gorges and perilous paths ’ ii appears probable that the pilgrim followed the route which leads down 
the Ab-i-Panja (o Sarhad, for the description b iar more appropriate to this route than to that across 
the Great Pfimlr. ‘ The place where the king resided was protected by mountain ramparts f for 
dress the people had only clothes of felL The country is extremely cold; caves are dug out 
for quarters. As winds and snow are intense men and beasts huddle together* On the southern 
bonder of this kingdom there are great snowy mountains ; the snow melts on them in the morning 
and freezes again at night. From afar they look like peaks of jade,' 

Huhshing's account preserved in the Pd-sAfA ta in close agreement, but adds some useful 
details, *The kingdom of Po-ho lies to the west of KVp^ati-t'o (Sarfkol) and is even colder. 
Beasts and humans dwell together; holes arc di^ in the ground to serve for quarters. There, too, 
great snowy mountains rise which from afar look like peaks of silver. The people feed only 
on cakes and roasted corn; they drink corn-brandy and dress in felts and furs. Tliere arc two 
routes; one goes west to the Yeh-tas (or Hepbthalites); the other leads south-west towards 
Wu-ch‘ang (or Udyana), This, t<xi, is ruled by the Ych-tas.* The bearings here indicated for 
the routes towards Badakhshdn and Mastuj would alone suffice to prove that by Po-ho is meant 
Wakhan. But the general description which both pilgrims give of the country is equally convincing; 
for it is easy to recognize in it those charactcdstic features which all modern travellers from Wood 
downwards record of the severe cilmate of Wakhan, its aitting winds and harsh conditions of 
life,* The mcjition of the great snowy mountains to the south duly reflects the imposing appearance 
presented by tlie main Hindukush chain which towers above the whole valley. Even its oomijaHson 
with peaks of jade or silver seems to bear true local colour; for it may well have been suggested 
by a popular interpretation of the name Bohr which, in varying Forms and vaguely applied, has 
clung from ait early period to the mountain region south, and which traditiort has probably always 
connected with the term iilanr ‘ of crystal However this may be, it is probable that the name 
of Po~ko itself, as suggested by Prof, hlarqnart, represents an attempt to rerKler the designation 
IVakhAtt which is found already In a Muhammadan author of the 9th century a. d.* 

WakhSn figures by the same name Po-ho also in the list of administrative districts into which 
the Central Asian dominions of the Western Turks were organized after the Chinese conquest in 
A. O, 658, Po-ho. with the town of Soi6-so-ho, appears there as a subdivision attached to the 
district: established In the kingdom of Hu-mi-to ^ ^ which itself represents Wakh^,* 
A full acoovint of the territory is supplied by one of the noticea which the T'ang Annals devote 
to the 'Western regions',^ This U based in part on Hsuan-tsang's itinerary which is itself 
oonsidered below, and states that • the country of Hu-mi ^ is called also Ta-mhksi-f h^ti or 
Hno-Uon ; this is the country' which was known as Po-fto under the Wet. It also forms part of the 
ancient dominion of the Tu-huo-lo or Tokh^nstan. . . . It measures sixteen hundred li from east 
to west; from north to south it is confined, measuring only four to five li across. The king resides 
in the town of Sai-chiX'^hen mi& 9 - on the north ills Ixinlefed by the Rlvtr Wu-Au or Oxns;, 
The soil Is rro3«in with cold; metjnaJIties of the ground cause ups and downs; sand and stones 
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sptcaft cvCTywhefc, The land pfodnees beans and corn j it favours trees and fruits' tt produces 
excellent horses* The people's eyes show a greenish iris, . , , This lerriiory is on the fwte which 
leads from the 'Four Garrisons' (or Chinese Tnrkcsliii) lo the Tuduio*To (or Tokharistan). At 
one time it was dsependent on live Til>etans,‘ 

I-Dttwknl It requires no deidted demonstration to rcoognite how closely the gct^apliical i^ta licre 

d«8or furnished agree with Wakhan. The inenticin made of the great route leading through it and the 

Jj 25 a. reference to the Tibetan influence at one dme exercised possess distinct historical interest. The 

capital Soi-tAia-tAfft undoubtedly corresponds to the present IshltSshim, a huge group of villages 
on the western extremity of Wakhan * The historical data which the Tang Annals' notice 
furnishes, and of which a brief summary will suffice here, help to bring out on the one hand the 
hold exercised by the Chinese administration over WakhSu during the seventh and eighth centuries, 
and on the other the strong Turkish influence prevailing in the ruling family, probably tliraugh the 
close connexion with BadakhshSn. When the territory in a.i>. 656-60 was turned into a Chinese 
adrattustracive district under the designation of with the king aa prefnetj his name is given 

with the Turkish title Ckie/i‘/i-/a, A string of Turkish names and titles is home also by the king 
who is mentioned ia A,ni 7*0 as receiving his brevet of investiture from the Emperor. Offerings 
of homage are recorded iu the years a. d, 7^^ 7 ~ 9 ‘ 74 * hmg Hii-chfin-tan came 

In person to the Imperial Court. 

For the year a.d. 74? the encyclopaedia Tie fu ytiaA kud lias preserved the text of a brevet 
issued by the Imperial chancellery to an envoy from Hu-mi or Wakhan, who had been sent by the 
SOD of the ruling chief to express his desire of breaking with the Tibetans* From this it is clear 
that Tibetan aggres&ioti must have made Itself felt on the uppermost Oxus years before Kao 
Hsien-chih staned on his memorable expedition of 747 to close the Tibetan line of advance across 
the Darkftt and BarOghil Passes. Probably in consequence of this great success Hu-ch 4 mt*an 
presented himself again at court in a.o. 749 *01 d obtained the honour of a commaiKl in the Imperial 
guards. Even as late as 73S the visit of a WakhSii 'king* to the Imperial capital is recorded* 
That during this whole period Wakhan was directly dependent on TokhUnstan, just as in modem 
times it always shared die poUtical fortunes of Badakhsh^n, is made evident by a |>etitiou which 
the brother of the Jabgu of Tokharistan in a. i>. 718 addressed to the throne and of wliich die text 
is preserved in the Tie fu yUan knel}'^ In this Hu-mi la distinctly claimed as one of the cKiefships 
which for generations past liave acknowledged the surerainty of Tokharisiiin. 

I-lguMi* The same close connexion with Tokbaristfltt is reflected in the detailed account which 

Hstlan-tsang has left concerning Wakhan*” The Identity of Wakhan with the territory of 
^ IS through which the pilgrim passed on his way from Badakhshan 
to the Pamirs and Sarikol about a,o. 64a, was recognized from the first by General Cunningham 
and accepted by all those who, like V, de Saint-Martin and Yule, followed Ititn in the elucidation 
of this part of HsUan-tsang's itinerary. Though a satisfactory explanation of the name Ta-mo^ 
shih-t'ic-ti still remains to be sought,'* its application to Wakhan is established beyond doubt by 
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the notice of the T'ang Annals already quoted and by a gloss of the which states iJmt 

the indigenous name of the territory was The same annotator also indicates as an 

alternative name CkSn-A^au ^ =>■ m fft The tatter form b fovind also in the 

notice, and may possibly be looked upon as another attempt to reproduce ihc name WakhSn,^* 

' The kingdom of Ta-mo-hsi-tle-ti *. thus the tells us,'* ' is situated between two 

mountains; it is an ancient temtary of the Tu-huo-Io (Tokhara) kingdom. It Is about fifteen or 
sUieen hundred li from east to west, and four or five li ^ from north to south, but in its narrowest 
part not above one li. It lies along the River Fu-ch'u (Oxus) mm of which it follows the windings. 
There are mounds and hills of different heights, and plains covered with sand and stones ; an Icy 
wind blows there. The only crops are wheat and pulse, and there ts little vegetation.^* This 
country produces excellent horses which, though small of size, stand long journeys with ease. 
Manners are not regulated by customs. The people are of a violent and coarse disposition ; their 
appearance is common and ill-favoured : they wear woollen garments. For the most part they 
have greenish'-blue eyes and tltereby differ from other peojjle. There are about ten convents, 
containing but a small Dumber of monks.* 

'■ Hun-Co-to is the capital of the kingdom. In tlie centre of tlie town there rises a convent built 
by the first king of the country. For its constniction the hill-side has been cut and a gidiy filled in. 
In the beginning udicn the kingdom had not yet received the doctrine of Buddha, the people 
sacrificed solely to evil spirits ; but for some centuries past the beneficent mfiuence of the Law has 
commenced 10 spread,' The pilgrim then relates at great lengtli the pious legend about the Arhat 
who induced tlie king after bis cherished son's death to adopt Buddha’s teaching. He also 
describes the miracle observed in the great Vibara of the convent where a canopy of gilt copper 
suspended above a stone statue of Buddha used to move with the worshipper as lie cimintambu^ted 
the image, and to stop when he stopped, 

Tlie (diysical features of the long and narrow valley of Wakhan, as shown by the map or 
described by modem traveliers are here given with great accuracy. The length of the valley from 
east to west Isj Indeed, over-estimated, since the total marching distance from the Waklijlr Pass 
down to ishkashim, c^'en allowing for sinuosities of the track and the difficult ground above Sarhad, 
cannot exceed two hundred miles at the utmost. But the relative narrowness of the inhabitable 
strip of ground along the whole valley ia well brought out, and it must be remembered that 
HsUan-tsang had no opportunity to test personally the length of the main valley since his route 
across the Pamirs left it ai Langar KisUt bo ascend to Victoria Lake." Mis description of the 
ground, confined, as usual with him, to the actual route, duly reflects the frequent interchange of 
shingie<overed fans, rocky undulations^ and stretches of riverine sand with fields aod meadow 
land.” 

His remarks about the products of Wakhin still hold good. All observers agree that the 
strong wind tliat blows with little intermission throughout the winter and spring down tlie valley, 
influences unfavourably the climate and the growtli of v^etation- Of the endurance shown by the 
small but wiry WakhI ponies I had ample occasion to gather personal experience.” Constant 
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from the OXUS to KlIOTAN (Cbap. lit 

exposure to a hafsh climate aod the cooise dress prejiarcd from die skins and fleece of the 
which constitute the Wakhls' sole riches, give the inhahitatns of this bleak highd^Hng vaUey a haid. 
nuasi-savage air. There can be little doubt that the people were in Hstofi-tsang's time, as now, of 
that fine Galclra stock representing the Alffinns type which has hdd the wesicm ai^ 

souiliern slopes of the Pamirs from very early days.*" The Wafcbis I like the cl^ty allied 
Sarikolis. showed all die physical characteristics of the Itdnian hiU TSjika m remarkable 
an observation which the anthropometric records and photographs taken by me fully bear out. 
Fair hair and blue eyes are very common among them, and this accounU for die sixjcial reference 
which HBiian-tsang makes to the latter. Coming from the side of Kabul where the raaid 
composition of the population must then liave been strongly influenced by Indian elemcntii, and 
through Tokharistan. where the original Iranian stock had during successive |)eriods undergone 
a considerable admixture of Turkish and other foreign blood, the change in the appearance of the 
people after entering Waklian must have been doubly striking to the pilgrim. „ . _ .. 

V. dc Saint-Martin first recognized the identity of Hslinn'tsan^s SR ^ 

the present Khandkt^ a fairly large village some twenty miles below the confluence of the two 
branches of the Ab-i-Panja and still serving as the chidT place for one of the four administrative 
divisions of Wakh5n,** The importance of the position is marked by die ruins of an ancient fort, 
opposite the present fort-viUage, which Wood mentions; it is ascribed to pn-Muhaminathm rimes 
and locally known as Zamr-i-Miik^pArasL^ The advantages here offered by pienriful cultivation 
and magnificent graring-grounds are such that the present rulers of Wafchan arc said to have 
contemplated at one time the removal of tlic seal of government from Kik Panja to Khandut. 
Whether the place still retains traces of the Buddhist sanctuary mentioned tn Hsoan-tsangs account 

only local investigation could prove. , ,, - * 

The last Chinese notice of Wakhao during Tang times is due to Wu-k ung who, coming from 
Kfishgar in a.d. 751. passed through the district on his way to Chtewd or Mastuj. Lacimic, ^ is 
hb wont, the pilgrim confines himself to the mere nienrion of the ’ kingdom of Hu-mi || which 
he reached after successively crossing ’the Omon Mountains* (Ts'ung-liog), ‘the passes of 
and ‘ the kingdom of the five CHik-ni (or ,S6iA-«i) of the valley of By the last named 

undoubtedly the Pamirs are meant, and the mention made with them of'the kingdom of the five 
Ch*ih<m (or Shih-ui)L e. Shighnan" probably merely indicates that they were tlien reckon^ as 
belonging to that hill chiefriiip on the Oxos. The aggressive strength of the hardy mountmnecra 
of ShighnSn, which asserted itself down to modern times in frequent raids across the Pamirs, is duly 
noted in the Tang Annals' account of Shih~ni and in Hsttan-tsangs description of Shih-ch'i-ni* 
The reference to the Ts'ungdmg Mountains clearly shows that Wu-k’ung’a route lay across SarikoK 
whence he is likely to have reached Wakhao byway of the Naira-ash Pass (Yang-ytt?) and die 

Great Pamir. , 

After Wu-k’ung's narrative of bis journey the Chinese sources of infi^marion about the FSimrs 

and the adjoining regions run dry for nearly a thousand years. But that tlie routes leading across 
them from Wakhan retained their importance altio in Muhammadan times is attested by the 
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Sec.!) EARLY ACCOUNTS OF WAKHAN &5 

greatest of mediaeval travellers, Marco Polo* I have already lo j-lMcieni Khotan discussed the 
portion of his itinerary tvhich deals with the journey across the Pamirs to * the kingdom of Cascar’ 
or KSshgar,*^ and tt only remains here to note briefly what he tells ns of the route by which he 
approached them from Badakhshon.*^ ' In leaving Badashan you ride twelve days between east 
and north-cast ascending a river that runs through land belonging to a brother of the Pritioe of 
Badashan, and containing a good many towns and villages and scattered liabitations. The people 
are Maliommetaiis. and valiant in war. At the end of those twelve days you come to a province 
of no great size, extending, indeed no more than three clays' journey in any direction, and this is 
called VoKiias. The people worship Mahommet, and th^ have a peculiar language. They arc 
gallant soldiers, and they have a chief whom they call None, which is as much as to say Count, and 
they are liegemen of the Prince of Badashan.' 

Sir Henry Yule was certainly right in assuming that ' the river along which Marco travels from 
Badakhshan is no doubt the upper stream of die Oxus, knonm locally as the Panja. . . . It is true 
that the river is readied from Badakhshan proper by ascending another river (the Vardoj) and 
crossing the Pass of Uhkishm, but in the brief style of our narrative we must expect such 
eond e nsation.' ** Marco's gpreac commentator was guided by equally true judgement when he 
recognized in the indications of this passage the same system of government that prevailed tn the 
Oxus valleys until modern times. Under it most of the hill tracts dependent on Badakhshan, 
including Ishkashim and Wakhan, were ruled not ciirect by the Mhr, but by relations of his or 
hereditary chiefs who held their districts on a feudal tenure. The twelve days' journey which 
Marco records between Badashan and ' Vokhan, ‘ are. I think, easily accounted for if it is assumed 
that the distance from capital to capital is meant : for twelve inarches are still allowed for the 
distance from Bahirak, the old Badakhshto capital on the Vardoj, to Kiln Panja. 

'fhat Kila Panja was in Marco's days, as at present, the chief place of Wakhan is indicated also 
by his narrative of the next stage of his journey. ' And when you leave dus little country, and 
fide three days north-east, always among mountains, you get to such a height that 'ds said to be 
the highest place in die world 1 And when you have got to this height you find a great lake 
between two mountains, and out of it a fine river running through a plain. , , . The plain is called 
Pauier.' The bearing and descriptive details here given point clearly to the plain of the Great 
Pamir and Victoria L^ke,*its characteristic feature. About sixty-two miles are reckoned from 
Langar-kisht. the lost village on the northern branch of the Ab-i-Panja and some six miles above 
Ktia Panja, to Maz^-tapa where the plain of the Great PSmIr may be said to begin, and this 
distance agrees remarkably weU with the three marches mentioned by Marca 

His description of Wakhan as ' a province of no great size, extending indeed no more than 
three days' journey in any direction ’ suggests that a portion of the valley must then have formed 
part of the chlefship of fshkilshim or Zebak over whtclt we may suppose ' the brother of the Prince 
of Badashan' to have ruled. Such fluctuations in the extent of Wakhan territory are remembered 
also in modern limes- Thus Colonel Trotter who visited WakhOn with a section of the Yarkand 
Mission in 1874, distinctly noies that ' Wakhan formerly contained three "Sads" or hundreds, Le. 
districts, containing a hundred houses each ' (vie. Sad-i-Sar-hadd, Sad Sipanj, Sad Kliandut).** To 
these Sad Ishtragh, the tract extending from Olgargand to Ishkashim, is declared to have been 
added in recent times, having formerly been an independent principality, It only remains to note 
that Marco was right, too, in his reference to the peculiar language of Wakhin; for Wakhl—which 
is spoken not only by the people of WakhSn but also by the numerous Wokhl colonists spread 

" See Ant^ iTAWan, t p[j, eq. * See Hid., p. 171. 
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through Mastuj, Hiinra, Sadkol, and even fiirtlicr cast in the mountains—is a separate langiiage 
belonging to the well-defined group of GnJeha tongues which itself fonns the chief extant branch 
of Eastern trlnian.” 


Section (L—HISTORICAL SITES IN WAKHAN 

In my persoQal narrative t have fully explained the reasons which made it impo^ible for me to 
descend the Oxus below Sarhad, however strongly 1 felt attracted by the fascinating regions lower 
down its course upon which my eyes had been fixed since early 3’outh.* Thus U must l>c reserved 
for future cliance to supplement this chapter by a systemstk survey of the antiquities of Wafchan. 
Th.!! there are remains sufficiently conspicuous to attract the attention e\'en of the passing ttaveller 
is clt.'ar from the mention which Wood and later visitors make of ' three Kaffir fortSj which the 
natives believe to have been erected by the Guebera or rire-worshippcra',* One of them, known 
as Zamr-i'Atish'parast. opposite Khandfit. f have already had occasion to mention. The others, 
Zaiigibar, a short distance above Kala-Panja, and Kala-i-Koka, close to Ishiragh, are also both 
situated on the right, now Russian, bank of the Oxus, a cireumstance which gives hope that their 
examination by some competent archaeologist will be not long delayeiL* 

But if access to the main parts of WakhSn was thus barred to me, E had at least the satis¬ 
faction of making a rapid survey of that ground which, as far as our extant records go, has most 
claim in WakhSn to considered an interesting iiistorica] site. I mean the position south of 
Sarliad where the Chinese genera.!, Kao Hslen-chih. in a. n. 747 gained his signal victory over the 
Tibetan force defcjiding the approach to the route across the BarOghil and Dark 5 t Since I have 
already discussed at length the general course of that memorable expedition and the routes by 
which the Chinese leader had concentrated his forces across the Phmirs for the capture of the route 
leading to Vasin,* we may at once proceed to the consideration of the account of the battle, with 
its topographical details which Kao Hsien-chih’s biography in the T'ang Annals funiishes.* 

The three Chinese columns operating, as 1 have shown, from the west, north, and east, ' had 
agreed to effect their junction on the ihirteendi day of die seventh month (August) between seven 
and nine o'clock in the morning at the Tibetan stronghold of Lien-yUn. In that stronghold there 
were a Utousand soldiers; moreover, at a distance of fifteen U to tJie south of the rampart, advantage 
had been lakert of tlie mountains to erect palisades behind which there were eight to nine thousand 
troops. At die foot of the rampart there flowed the river of the valley of P'o -16 ^ ^ which was 
in flood and could not be crossed, Kao Hsien'diih made an offering to the Kv^ of three victims ] 
he directed his captains to select their liest soldiers and their best horses; each man carried rations 
of dry food for three days. In the morning they assembled by the river Ixink. As the waters were 
difficult to crass, officers and soldiers ail thought the enterprise senseless. But when the other river 
bank was reached neither had tlte men wetted thdr standards nor the horses their saddle’Cloths. 
After die troops had crossed and formed their ranks, Kao Hsien-chih, overjoyed, said to Ptcrt Ling- 
ch'6ng (the Imperial Commissioner) r "Fora moment, while we were in the midst of the passage, 
our force was beaten If the enemy had come. Now that we have crossed and formed ranks, Et Is 
proof that H^ven delivers our enemies into our hands" He at once ascended the mountain 
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and engaged in a batdc whicli lastetl from die efiin period (*-9 penod (9-1 1 a-m,). 

He inflicted a great defeat upon the barbarians, who fled when die night came ile iwrsiied them, 
killed 5.OO0 men and made t.cwo prisoners; all dje rest dispersed. He took more than 1,000 
horses, and warlike stores and arms beyond cotinting.* 

The analysis given above of the routes followed by the Chinese columns and of Kao Hsien- 
chih's three days' marcb to Mount T*aii-diU, or the DarkOt, confinns M. Chavannes in locating the 
Tibetan stronghold of Lien-yitn ^ near Uie present Sarhad.* It is equally clear from the 

description of the river crossing that the Chinese concentration must have taken place on the right 
or northern bank of the Ab-i*Panja, where the liamlets constituting the present Sarhad are situated, 
white the stronghold of Lien'ytln lay on the oppostle left bank. Already, when briefly discussing 
the recortl of the expedition tn A»wnl Khotan^ I had expressed the belief that the positron taken 
up by the Tibetan main force, fifteen li to the south of Lien-yUn, must be looked for in the valley 
which debouches on tlie Ab-i-Panja opposite to Sarhad and le^s due south tip to the BarOghil and 
Shawitakh Passes.^ I also surmised that the Chinese general, apart from the confidence arotised 
by the successful river crossing, owed his victory mainly to a flanking movement by which his troops 
gained the heights and thus successfully turned the fortified line behind which the Tibetans were 
awaiting them. 

This opinion was confirmed by what I saw* of the valley leading to the Oxus on my descent 
from the BarOghil on May 19, and by the examination 1 was able to make two days later of the 
mountain-side flanking its debouchure from the west,* The valley into which the route leads down 
from the BarCghii is quite open and easy about Zartighar, the soudiemmost hamlet. There a niined 
watch'tower shotvs that defence of the route liad been a concem also in modern ttines. Furtlier 
down the valley-botcom gradually contracts, though still ofTefing easy going, until, from a point 
about two miles below Zartighar to beyond the scattered homesteads of Pitkhar* its width is reduced 
to between one-half and one-third of a mile. On both aides this defile h flanked by high and very 
precipitous rocky ridgM; the last offshoots of spurs which dcsoeud from the main Hindukush water¬ 
shed. These natural defences seemed to provide Just the kind of position which would recommend 
ttseir to the 1 ‘ibecans irishing to bar approach U> the BarOghil, and thus to safeguard their sole 
line of eommimicaiion with t!ie Indus Valley, The width of the defile would account for the 
relatively large number of defenders recorded by the Chinese Annals for the enemy s main, line ; the 
softness of die ground at its bottom, which is almost perfectly level, covered with fine grass in 
the summer, and distinctly swampy tn the firing owing to imperfect drainage, would explain the 
use of j^ lisa des. at first dght a rather strange method of fortification in these mountains.*® Finally 
the position seemed to agree curiously well with what two historical instances of motlem times, 
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the fights in 1904 at Guru and on Uie Karo-Is, had revealed as the typical and time-honom^ 
Tibetan scheme of defence — to await attack behind a wall erected across the open ground of 
a valley,” 

There remiuned the question wlicther the deiste of Pitkhar was capable of being turned by 
an attack on (he flanking heights such as the Chinese record seemed plainly to indicate. The 
possibility of such a movement on the east ivns clearly precluded by the extremely precipitous 
character of the flanking ^jur, and stilt more by the fact that the summer flood of the Ab-i-Panja 
in the very confined gorge above Sarhad would have rendered that spur inaccessible for the Chinese 
operating from the northern liank of the river, All the greater was my satisfaction when I heard 
from my WakhT informants of ruins of an ancient fort, known as /Lans'tf^ and situacerl on the 
precipitous crest of the flanking spur westwards, almost opposite to Pitkhar, During tlie single 
day's lialt, which to my regret was all that circumstances would allow me at Sarhad, 1 was kept 
too busy otherwise to make a dose inspection of the ground where the Tit>etan post of Lien'yUn 
might possibly have been situated. Nothing was known to the wcU-informed and obliging Safkad 
Ak*sakaJ, Mubarak Shsh, or other local informants al>out old remains on the open ami [»rtly 
water-logged plain which adjoins the river at the mouth of the valley coming from the BarOghil; 
nor were such likely to have survived long on ground which was liahle to inundation from ihe Oxus, 
flowing in numerons shifting channels with a total w'Idth of over a mile. Yet the Annals distinctly 
tell us that' at the foot of the rampart [of Ueu-yUuJ flowed tlie river of F'<r-/S Valley '»** 

Even if the exact position of Lien-ylln renmined undetermined, my short stay at Sorhad 
sufficed to convince me how closely local oondJdons agreed with the details of Kao Hsien-chib's 
exploit in crossing the Oxus. The river at the time of the summer flood enuAt. indeed, present 
a very imjiosing appearance as it spreads out its waters over the wide valley-hottom at Sarhad. But 
the very separation of the waters makes fording always possible even at that season, provided the 
passage takes place in. the early morning, when the flood due to the melting snow and ice is tempo* 
rarily reduced by the effect of the night's frost on ti»e glaciers and snow-beds at the head of the 
Ab-i-Panja. The account in the Annals distinctly shows that the river jjassage must have been 
carried out at an early hour of the morning, and thus explains the complete success of an otherwise 
difficult operation. 

I was able to trace the scene of the remaining portion of the Chinese generaTs exploit when, on 
May 2t, [ visited the ruined fortiikations reported on the steep spur overlooking the debouchure 
of the BarOghil stream from die west After riding across the level plain of sand and marsh and 
then along the flat bottom of die Pitkhar defile for a total distance of about three miles, we left 
our ponies at a poini a little to the south of some absolutely impracticable rock faces which overtook 
Pitkhar from the west. Then, guided by a few Wakhls, I climbed with Nalk R^m Singh to the 
crest of the western spur, reaching it only after an hour's hard scramble over steep sloped of rock 
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and •ihingic. There, beyond a stretch of easily sloping ground and about j<x> feet higher, rose 
the old fort of Kansir at the extreme north end of the cicsL Between the narrow ridge occupied 
by the walls and bastiona and the continuation of the spur south-w'csiwarda a broad dip seemed to 
offer an easy descent towards the hamlet of Karkat on the Oxusl’" 

ft was clearly for the purpose of guarding this approach that the little fort had been erected Wollrain* 
on this exposed height. On the north and cast, where the end of the spur falU away lU unscalable 
cliffs to the main valley of the Oxus and towards the mouth of the Pitkhar defile, some i ,600-1,700 feet 
below, stmetund defences were needless. But the slope of die ridge facing westwards and the 
narrow neck to tite south had been protected on the crest by a baationed wall for a distance of 

about 400 feet (see plan). Three bastions facing west 
and south-west, and one at the extreme southern 
point, still rose, in fair preservation in parts, to 
a height of over 30 feet. The connecting wall- 
curtains had suffered more, tlirough the foundations 
giving w 3 .y on the steep incline* Of structures 
inside the little fort—if the limited ground, not quite 
3C30 feel at its widest, and the rocky surface had 
ever admitted of such—there remained no trace. 

The ruined fortification bore a distinctly old ^nMnu?- 
appearance, but the only definite antiquarian indica- 
tion was supidied by the construction of die walls. 

Outside a core of closely-packed rough stones, they 
showed throughout a solid brick facing 4 feet to 

6 feet in thickness, with regular thin layers of 
brushwood separating the courses of suu-dried 
hricksi The sixe of the bricks, about S inches by 

7 inches and 4 inches thick, furnished no chrono¬ 
logical evidence. But in die systematic use of the 
brushwood layers 1 could not fail to recognize 
a peculiarity with which ancient Chinese construction 
in the Titrfm Basin had already made me familiarf 
and which 1 was subsequently to trace right to the, 
westernmost confines of China proper. It was no 
doubt intended to assure greater consistency, parti¬ 
cularly under climatic conditions of particular dryness. 

As my subsequent explorations around Lop-nOr and on the Tim-huang Limes proved, it must hax'e 
been used from the very commencement of Chinese expansion into Central Asia. But my later 
diwoveries at Mlran and on Max 5 r-lagh have shown al^ that the Tibetan invaders of the T*ajig 
period, when building their own forts, did not neglect to copy this constructive expedient of thetr 
Chinese prcdecc:^rs and opponents in these regions. So, in the absence of other remains, this 
archaeological indication by itself is not decisive as to whether the construction of die Kansir walls was 
due to the Tibetan invaders of Wakhin, or to the Chinese during die few years after Kao Hsteo- 
chih*s expedition when they held the route leading to ' IJttle P'o-Itl> or YasTn, and to the Indus. 

On the whole, topographical considerations make me inclined to favour the first supposition. of 

The ascent from the Pitkhar defile is so steep that troops holding the crest of the spur against an KiniirFon. 
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enemy coming from the llaroghi! side would not need the dcfeioe of walb to beat off an attack. Nor 
would tlie fortified ridge of Kausir be tactically suited for iJiis purpose, die crest line further south 
furnishing a far stronger portion, It b differcni if aixattack from the sklc of tiie Oxus had to be 
resisted, for in this ease die Kanslr ridge facing west would serii'c as a very convenient position on 
the flank to command the route which leads up from Karkat liefore it attains the easy sloping 
g^uiid further south on the top of the spur. If wc accept this indication, which the ground itself 
offers, there still remains the doubt as to wheilier the Kansir Fort already existed when Kao Maien- 
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chih carried the Ttbeian main position by an attack on tt$ mouotam flank, or it was erecteti 

by the Tibetans when they returned after the final retirement of the Qiinese some years later, and 
were, perhaps, anxious to guard against any repetition of the successful move which had outflanked 
a favourite defensive position. 

In Chapters VII and vni of my personal narrative I have describet! the marches which carried 
me from Sarhad to die Little PSinlr, and thence, by May ay. to the true source of the Oxus and 
die Wakhjir Pass on the watershed between Oxus and TStim. The interest which this route 
across the Pamirs presents for historical geography has been previously disciiBscd by me.'* Oppor^ 
tunity for ardiaeolt^cal observations was afforded only at two points, both near the second halting* 
stage above Sarhad, known as Lmtg'ar. The little mud-domed struemre lo which the place owes 
its name, meaning ‘rest-house' in Turfct showed no sjiccial sign of age. But before approaching 
Langar I noticed In at least three places diac small alluvia) plateaus on the right river bank 
bore marks of having once been levelled for fields.^* The Wakhls from Sarhad were well aware 
of these signs of earlier settlements, and attributed their desertion to the increasing cold of this 
region. But, considering tiiat the climate at an elevation of dose on t 5 ,(X >0 feet above sea levd 
must always have been rigorons, it seems reasonable to suppose that the former occuiratbii may 
have been due to greater pressure of population in Wakh^n, and also to the far larger iraflic 
which once passed by this route between the Oxus and Tiltim Basins. 1 have alreatly pointed 
out elsewhere how much the presence of permanent habitations on ilie Ab-i-Panja, as lugh up as 
Langar and again from Dafdar downwards on the side of the Taghdumbash Valley, must have 
favoured the use of the route along the uppermost Ab-i-Fanja Valley and across ibe Wakbjir Pass 
for regular caravan tiaflic.’* 

An object of real archacoIogtcaT interest presented itself on ihe next march, which led from 
Langar to Bozal-gumbaji. We had covered some ten miles across the tow saddle, known as Oashi- 
j-Mtrza Mur^, and over narrow alluvial plateaus, when 1 first caught sight of the Little F&mir from 
a small spur of the rolling downs, and, after a short distance, approached tile well-preserved little 
structure known as JC^rtifAn-Sa/asi (Fig. 4), A local tmdition, of which 1 had already heard, 
believes it to have been built as a tomb for a merchant's son wJto bad died here in old times, and 
thus accounts for the name. The ruin is small, indeed, but in sudt a locality is bound to attract 
attention by its manifest age and solidity of construction. It consists of a rectangular odla measuring 
OfUtside in gtound-pbn 10 feet on the north-cast and south-west faces, am) 9 feet on the other two. 
This Is solidly built of slabs set in mortar, and at a height of about li feel Is surmounted by the 
scanty remains of a dome. The inLcrior shows a small cella, 5 feet by 4I feet, with an enirunoe 
a feet wide on the nortlt-eost. Commencing at a height of 5^ from the floor, the cella walls 
are rediKed by means of gradually projecting horizontal courses to form a dome. 

Outside 1 was struck at once by the division of the cella walls into three well-ticfincd stories^ 
which, together with the boldly projecting cornices surmounting and dividing them, measure sue* 
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cessiv^Iy upwards 4 feet, 4I feet, and feet Tb^ eonsmiciiDii in stones, the surmounting dome, 
and the character of the rough but solid masonry at once recalled to my mmd the closely corre¬ 
sponding features of the little StQpa of Thai, the last Buddhist rematns I had seen in 1900 south 
of the Hindukush when approaching the Pamirs through Hunza.” There it was an unmistakable 
StOpa base, 10 feet square in ground-plan, which showed these successive stories and cornices with 
heights of 3 feet 9 inches. 3 feet 9 inches, Hn<l 3 feet 10 inches respectively. This similarity of 
constructive features distinctly suggests pre-Muhammadan origin for the Klrw^-baiasi ruin, and 
this assumption finds further support in the horizontal construction of the interior dome and of the 
arch a 1 x>vc the narrow entrance (see Fig. 4). Misled by the present local tradition and the 
apparent orientation towards the Qibla, which the south-west bearing of the cclla wall facing the 
entrance suggested, I had been iadined at first to look upon the ruined cella as an adaptation to 
Muhammadan use of an ancient architectural model of Buddhism.“ But further consideration makes 
it appear to me fer more probable that the ruin goes back to pre-Muhammadan times, and had 
originally served as a small Buddhist Vih 3 ra. 

The very' orientaiion, in fact, on which my first conjecture relied, seems to exclude the use of Mufa^ma- 
the structure as a Muhammadan tomb: for within the narrow space tts interior affords it would be 
Impossible to give to a buried body tlic position, with the feet laid due south, which orthodox min. 
Muhammadan custom demands. This consideration must be held in all probability to account for 
the feet, subsequently tested at several Muhammadan burial-grounds of old date in the T^m Basin, 
such as at the ruins near the Cliarchan and Inchike Rivers,’^ that the ruined tombs examined were 
invariably orientated towards the cardinal points. Yet, after the many examples recorded both in 
AncietU Khcian and in the present work of earlier local worship continued witli due adaptation into 
Muhammadan times," there can be nothing to cause surprise in the interpretation vrhich later 
tradition placed upon the nun as a Muhammaflan tomb. Local worship was bound to Unger on in 
the case of a min wliidi, however small its size, was conspicuous in a r^ion so devoid of permanent 
structures as the PamTrs, and given its appearance, so like the *Gumbaz' or dome customary in 
Central Asia, especially with the Kirghiz, no explanation could be more appropriate titan that it was 
a tomb. Local tradition was not likely to trouble itself much about the difiercnce in orientation, and 
for the strangely small interior of the supposed burial-chamber it could readily hnd an explanation 
by representing it as that of a child, a feet which accounts for the name KarwiUt-batast,' the son of 
the caravan[-Ieailer]'. 

If we assume the ruin to be that of a small VthSra, or chapel, intended to shelter some sacred ^Tvan* 
Buddhist image, there is no difheutty'whatever in accounting for its architectural futures■ The 
ground-plan and elevation agree welt with what M. Fouclicr's lucid analysis has proved to be the Vikira. 
typical construction of Buddhist Vi haras in GandhatoL and elsewhere on the nonh-westein coniines of 
India.^ The interior dome and superimposed cupola are there regular features, and even analo^cs 
to the threefold division of the outer walls, w'ith cornices, can be found in various Vihara models 
represented in relievo sculptures.** Nor does the narrow space of the cella interior present anything 
peculiar, seeing that tliese Buddhist Vih^ras in India were very often, if not ordinarily, intended for 
the reception of a single Image only, and that at die great Tal^t-i'Bahi convent even tlie largest of 
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the chapels surrounduig the fwain Stupa court do not show cella Interiors rnueb ejcceedmg six feel on 
eaclt side." 

It only remains to sec whetiicar we emnot trace some earlier mention of this structure, the pre- 
Mtiliammadan origin of which has thus become highly probable. On ground so exceptionally bare 
of pettnanent stmciurcs as the P^irs, this solidly built little shrine^ insignificant as its sire is, must 
have bad a far better chance of attracting notice than it would have anywhere in regions crossed 
by regular routes. Now, when discussing above the seven] routes by which Kao Hstcn*chth 
moved his three columns to their concentnuion before Sarhad, I have already shown that one of 
tliem, described as the route of * the hall of the red Buddha’ must have led down the 

valley of the Ab4*Panja from Uie Wahhjlr or the Uttk Pamir.»* I !mve also explained why colUtera! 
evidence connected with Kao Hsien-chih's return journey from Little P‘o*ld toSarhad led me to look 
for the spot that gave its name to the route in the vicinity 0/ the point wliere the route down the 
Ab-i'PanJa Valley is Joined from the south by which descends from the Khota-bohrt and Irahad 
Passes leading towards Gilgit and Honza respectively* This point on the Dasht-i-MlrzS MurSd is 
not more than two or three miles distant from Kirwan-balasi,and the identity of the latter ruin with 
the of the Chinese record becomes still more probable on taking into acconni that the 

term ^ translated above after M. Chavannes' version by 'hallis regularly applied also to 

Buddhist VihSras or chapels, however amall.** The reason for the erection at this [wrticular 
spot of the KSrwan-balasi shrine or the * Chapel of the red Buddha', as 1 take it| can no longer 
be conjectured after the lapse of ages. But that this little chapel should have given its name to 
the locality, and through this to the route leading past it, is fully in keeping with tile use which 
modern local nomenclature on the Pamirs makes of few artlfidal landnmrks which that desolate 
region affords.*'* 


Section III.—ON HSOAN^TSANG'S ROUTE TO KASHGAR 


After crossiag, on May 27, the Wakbjir Pass, under difficulties which my personal narrative 
describes,' 1 found myself on Chinese soil and at the head of that great Sarlkol Valley with which 
my first journey had already rendered me familiar. As my route down to TSsh-kurghftn was 
necessarily the same as the one 1 followed in July, 1900, and as the early geography, liistOTy, and 
antiquities of Sarikol have already been fully discussed by me in Amw^t Kkot^n^ It wilt suffice 
here to supplement that acoiunt by the survey of two old sites which 1 was now for the first time 
able to visit in person* The rccortl of the ancient local tradidons relating to both these sites is 
due to Haban-tsang, who, on his return journey about the summer of a* o. 642, passed from Wakhaa 
across the Great Pamir to die TaghdumbSsh Plmlr and thus down to Tash-kuighan, the Sarikol 
capital* 

The story of the first of the sites b told by the pilgrim in connexion with the origin of the royal 
family of Chleh-p*aii-fo orSartkoL* ’The king gives himself the tide of 

(Ghw-dVw-^ra), meaning the descendant of China and die sun-god. Formerly the country was 
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a desert valley m the midst of the Ts*ujig-liog MoudtainSv At this time the kiog of Po-la-seO (Persb) 
took 3 vrife from the Han country (China), She had been met at this point by an escort on her 
progress, when the roads east and west were stopped by military operutfotis, On this they placed the 
kin^s daughter on a solitary mountain peak, very high and d^gerDUs, which could be approached 
only Iry ladders, up and down ; moreover they surrounded it with guards both day and night for 
prcitcctiotL After three months the disturbances were quelled. Quiet being restored, they were 
abovit to resume their journey when the lady was found ^tcetn/e.' Thereupon the king's envoy 
held council with his companions how to meet the consequences of this disgrace. From an attendant 
he learned that a divine person, coming on horseback from tlie sun's disc, every day at noon vbited 
the princess. Afraid of die pimisUment awaiting him on return to his own country, die envoy decided 
to seek safety by remaining and gaining time. He then established the princess as ruler of the 
country. In due time slie l>ore ason of great beauty and miraculous powers, who became a powerful 
king and was claimed as ancestor by the royal family of Sankol in Hsfian-tsang's time. 

That this legend was widely spread and firmly rooterl in popular belief is proved by the ME>dem 
unmistakable trace of it surviving in local tradition t^ay, Already in tqoo I had heard, but too 
late fora visit, of remains of ancient wails perchod on precipitous cliffs opposite to the fordficd post ghsa. 
of Chujak-bai where the T^ghdumbSsh River makes its sharp bend to tlie north. To them clings a 
story known to Sarfkoils and Kirghb alike that King Naushinv'^, an ancient Persian ruler, had once 
placed there his daughter for safety. This Is held to account for the popular designation of the 
mins, meaning in Turk) ‘the tower of the daughter (or princess)'. This story was 

plainly a genuine relic of the fuller tradition current in HsUan-tsaog's days, and I was therefore 
eager to use my march on May 30, from Payik down to PIsling, for a survey of the site and ruins 
where it is still tocalbed. 

But even before readiir^ tlicm I was able to make a local observation of quasi-antiquarian Tnec^nf 
ioterest ; for at the foot of the spur known as fC&sAun-iiff', near a small natural grotto, where 
we crossed to the left bank of the river, some six mjl» below Payik Kamul, I cime upon ground 
showing market! traces of old cultivation in the shape of terraced fields and irrigation ciiantids 
{m iA). Part of the otd arable land here was said to have been reoccupted by Wakhl settiers in recent 
times, hut again abandoned. Also on the opposite right bank a considerable area was declared by 
my local guides to bear signs of ancient cultivation. These proofs of earlier occupation, fully 
ten mites higher up the valley than PLsiing and Dafdar. where cultivation at present commences, 
have a special interest with reference to the advantages oflFered by the Taghdumbash Pamir as 
a rootc for caravan traffic between Wafchan and Sartfcol.* 

About two miles below Koahun-ker the bold cliffs of Kiu-kurghan Came in sight, almost facing PoslikmuT 
tlie deserted post (iariotl) of Ghujak-bai at the junction of the Taghdumbash and Khunjerab Rivers. 

The ruins proved to be rituated on the extreme astern end of a high and rugged spur which * 
descends from the main Sariko! range in a south-easterly direction to the TaghdumbasJi River, 
ejuictly at the entrance of the narrow defile extending from Ghujak-bai to Dafdfir (see Plate 3), The 
end of the spur, as we approached it from the south along the steeply cut river bank, presents itself 
as an almost Isolated rock promontory falling away in nearly perpendicular cliiTs on the south 
and east, with its top ridge rising some 700 feet above the river (Fig, 27). Our subsequent survey 
showed that equally unscalable rock walls protect it on the north and west towards the narrow 
and wildly twisting valley known as Kbi-kmghan Jilga, 

The only approadi to this frowning rock fiistaess lies over a low and narrow neck connecting Tt Attxni to 
with die spur behind, and 10 tlib I climbed up with the Surveyor and Naik Ram Singh with con^ 
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sidejabk difficulty, The ascent led lirst up steep mlus slopes and then thrgiv(»h a stilt more precipitous 
couloir of rock dibris. The >tittng guide accompanying us Ivad never ascended iMsfore, superstitJous 
fears keeping Sankotls in general from visits to tlie ruins. Plentiful pieces of andavt-looking juniper 
wood {ar^Aa) strewed the higher slope* and allowed me to guess the constnjction of the old walls of 
which I caught glimpses above ub, long before the height vras gained. After reaching the neck, 
only fifteen to twenty feet broad and some fifty to sixty yards long, we had still to damber up a height 
of about a hundred and fifty feet over an equally narrow ari^/^. and then 1 foiind my antiquarian 
surmise verified t for the old walls rising before us (Fig. aS), along what proved the soulh«we 5 t rim 
of the highest of the series of terraces forming the top of the protnonlory, showed, as expected, the 
curious structural peculiarity of twigs and lirushwood embedded in regular layers between courses of 
sun'diied bricks,* A massive towef*Uke basiroo, some twenty-five feel square, barred approach from 
the nedc and the narrow crest continuing >t eastwards. We managed, however, to scramble over its 
ruined side and then to cross, not without some difficulty, along the top of the decayed wail, about 
sixty feet long, which connected this outwork with the main defences. We then stood on the line 
of walls whidi was meant to defend the rim above mentioned, and first got a sight of the natural 
terraces with which tlte hilTtop sloped away sorthwartL 

Has of KU- The walls from near the ijoint just described could be traced first running to tlic north-west for 
ksTubiD Qygj. ^ jmndred feet and then, near a niasssve comer bastion of which the summit measured about 
fifteen feet square (seen in Fig* 28). taking a turn to the north, For about a hundred and ninety 
feet on this aligumeni following the rocky crest the wails were clearly traceable, whether in their 
superstructure of suD-dried briclM or in foundations of large rough stones. For about a hundred 
and forty feet further north remains of walls were visible here and there by the preppitous edge, and 
where they ceased sheer natural rock \rans took theJr place rendering all fortification unnecessary. 
Rising still to over twenty feet where in fair preservation, elsewhere decayed almost to llicir founda 
tion, these walls had mice completely prota:tcd that portion of tlie isolated hill-top facing westwards 
Oft which alone an attack could be attempted. But even on this sidci excepting the narrow neck we 
had folioived, the slopes were far loo steep to be dimbed by armed men tn any mimbera. Everywhere 
else sheer walls of rock descending for hundreds of feel fbrmeii unscalable natural defences. From 
the south-w'est rim the top of the hill sloped to the north and north-east in a series of terraces w'hich. 
where they grew broader near the northern end of the line of walls, must have afibidcd ample apace 
for structures of shelter. But these, having probably been built of rough stones, coaid be traced 
only in heaps of rubble in the position which the rapidly executed plan shows. Ac a point about 
twenty yards from the northernmost point of the walls the site of a tank, about thirty feel in 
diameter and dosed northward by a thick stone wall, could be clearly made out, A second 
reservoir was recogni table towards the north rim of the sloping area, 

Can«nic- The solid construction of the bastloned walls would alone have sufficed to prove a great 

ikm of walls, a^ntiqutty for ihc site. Without this solidity the walls could not have retained a footing on such steep 
and difficult ground. They showed an average thickness of sixteen feet at the base near the comer 
bastion, and, apart from large rough slabs used in the foundations, consisted of remarkably regular 
and closely laid brickwork as seen in the photograph (Fig. aS), Tlie bricks, sun-dried but solid 
enough, measured on tiie average fifteen tty twelve inches^ with a thickness of about live belies. 
Neither the material, a fmc clay plentifully mixed with small pebbles, nor yet adequate water for 
making them, could have been obtained on the spot, and their transport to this height must have 

* In tlte pbotosnri^ ^’8- from ttic utniyiag «k piesiint dso between the btitik coiusee ol ihe better 
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greatly increasetJ the trouble of construcdori. Both here and at Kansir the conjecture suggest^ 
itself th at the insertion of thin layers of twigs and brushwood (here from thejimiper growth which is 
still to he met with in some of the neighbouring side-valleys was primarily intended as a substitute 
for an adequate supply of wet plaster to set rive bricks; want of water at such an inaccessible height 
must have rendered this very difficult to prepare. This opinion has been greatly strengthened by 
the observations subsequently gathered along the ancient Chinese bonier wall in the desert west and 
north of Tun-huang, where the difficulties about die carriage of water for building purposes must 
have been equally great in most places, and where the same expedient was probably first resorted to 
a$ a regular constructive future. 

But whatever the origin of this method ol strengthening the brickwork may be. 1 felt certalri 
that the old mountain fastness ivas the same which Ustian-isang had seen or heard of. The way in 
which he records die ancient legend then clinging to it leaves no doubt that it had become ruined 
long before his own lime. The local tradition he had heard ascribed the stronghold to Han 
times, the earliest period of Chinese influence tti the Tiniti Basin ^ and it was no small satisfaction 
to me to see that here, at the very first point where I Had touched again his Central Asian route, 
definite archaeological evidence on the spot confirmed afresh the trmtworthiness of the great Chinese 
traveller. But striking, too, was the evidence afforded by the ruins for the dryness of the climate 
which prevails in these mountains, and which alone could account for ihdr survival in so exposed 
a position from so early a date If Sarikol had ever in historical times enjoyed much heavier snow 
andminfall than it now receives, these ancient walls, perched above precipitous slopes and at 
an elevation probably close on 13.000 feel above sea level,* would have lotig ago disappeared. 

Short as my stay at the site had to be under the condicioiis described in my |>ersonal narrative, 
it was quite sufficient to cojivmce me of the exceptional natural strength of the position, amounting 
almost to impregnability in days which knew not gunpowder. Though overlooked by higher spurs 
both on the north and west, the terraces of the hilltop were quite beyond bowslioL Iti various way's 
the position, tltough much sirongRr, recalled litac of .^dh i-Samudh, the old hill stronghold I had 
examiued in 1904 above the Kohat Valley on the North-west Frontier,' The absence of all pottery 
debris suggested that, just as die latter sice, Kiz-kurghan could have served only as a temporary 
refuge in case of danger, not as a place of permanent oecupadoo. The great natural strength of the 
posidori impressed me more than ever when wc had safely scrambled <lown over the slopes of rock 
and detritus on the south-west and resumed our march to Pialing in the falling light. The u^row 
track leading by the left banlt of the river was completely commanded by the rock walls ol Kiz- 
kurghan. These towered so sheer above it that some contrivance of ropes would have enabled the 
defenders to gain dkect access to the river water, an imporant consideration of defence. Close 
investment of the fastness was impossible cither from the river or the gloomy wintlittg gorge of the 
Kiz-kurghan jilga, which on the north and north-west forms a huge natural fosse with precipitous 

rock scarps on both sides hundreds of feet high. 

Proceeding down the gradually widening defile of the Ti^hdumbasli Jliv« I passed, some 
four miles below Kiz-kuighan, old terraced fields with traces of canals from the side-valley of Kara- 
jilga and reached the SarfkolS hamlet of Pbiing, where presentcultii''arion commences, after another 
five inllca Thence a long days march of some forty miles brought me down on May ji to TSah- 
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kutghSa, the Sankol * caplcul' amce ancJent times. The route atong the west side of the wide open 
valley was new to me anil a Horded interesting observations^ recorded in my pcreonal narrative,'*’ as 
to the extent of aralde land here available and its steady resuinptian now jiroccctling under the 
conditions of security and growing population which pftivai) since incursions from Hmtra ceased. 
Of remains of some modem antiquarian interest I have only to mentictfi the presence of on old fnit 
by the left river bank about one and a half miles below Pistlng and a waticd enclosure at Ak-tam, 
some five miles above T 5 sh‘kuigfciii. 

The fort consists of an enclosure, about hfty'dght feet square inside, witli walls built of rough 
boulders below and sun-dried bricks above. The sire of the latter is about one by two feet, witli 
a thickness of sax inches, A fosse about thirty-eight feet wide on top and now five feet deep 
protected the north-west and south-west faces, the others being rendered difficult of access by siee|> 
dopes of conglomerate falling oHT towards the river. Though calied ' old ‘ by the Pisling |>eopte, 
the tittle fort did not look to me of great antiquity, and the absence of layers of bnishwood between 
the courses of bricks coahtined this impres^oiL Nor was it different witli the ruins of a walled 
enclosure, about sixty yards square and built in stamped day, which 1 passed, after crossing a dreary 
waste of sand and gravel, at Ak-taiti some five miles above Tash-kurgliAn. Some precarious culd- 
vatioiv resumed here by means of a new canal suggested that the Ak-tam ruin might be that of 
a Sard marking the edge of the Tash-kurghdi oasis as It existed in mediaevai or even more recent 
times. On the oppoate bank of the wide river bed lie the fields of Bar^-dasht where in 1900 I had 
heard of scanty remains of houses manifestly occupied In the Mahaiumadan period. I may here also 
mention that when passing, some lwenty*six miles above Tash-kurghan, die fertile meadow land 
of Ghan. on the opposite side of the valley,'^ T was told of the ruins of an ancient fort known 
as Taghetdi existing on a high ridge rising east of Ghan. A local legend seems to ding to the place, 
but it was rmpossibte to spare time for a vIbu. 

On leaving Tash-kiirghan on June j, after a busy halt of two days, 1 chose for my onward move 
to Kashgar the caravan track which crosses the great spurs radiating from the Murt 3 gh-ata massif 
to the south and south-east My choice was due partly to the hope of saving time 00 this ihe most 
direct route—and as my personal narrative shows, 1 actually succeeded in covering on it the distance 
of about 180 miles usually reckoned at ten marches, in six days—; '* but even more It was influenced 
by the wish to see with my own eyes the route which HsUan-tsang must have followed when pro¬ 
ceeding about A. D, 64^ from Chielt-p'an-t'o (or Sarikol) to Ch*ia-sha (or Kashgar).'* The pilgrim 
b^ns the account of this journey by remarking on an undent hospice or punyaiAlA whiclt he 
reached after journeying from the capital of Chlch^p'an-t'o, I, e, the present Ttsh-kurghtln, towards 
the north-east and marching for two hundred li (or two daily marciies) across mouotaina and along 
precipice*.^ The position of this religious foundation is described! as ' a space comprising some 
hundred ektt^ (thousand Quncse acres), in die midst of the four mountains belonging to die eastern 
chain of the Ts'tmg-lit^ Mountains 

* In this region, both during summer and winter, there fall doum piles of stow; the cold winds 
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and ic^ storms tage. The ground, impregnated with salt, produces no crops, there are no trees, and atout 1 k«- 
nothtng but some wretched herbs. Even at the time of the heat the wind and snow conttntie. 

Scarcely have travellers entered this region when they find diemselve^ SGtrounded by vapours and yit*. 
douds. Mcrdwnt caravans, in coming and going, suffer severely in tliesa difficult and dangerous 
spots,' According to an 'old story* which Hsiian-tsang heard related, a great troop of merchants, 
witli thousands of foUowecs and camels, had once perished here by wind and snow* An Arhai 
of Clueh'p'an*t*o was believed to have subsequently collected all the precious objects left behind by 
the doomeil caravan and lo have constructed on the spot a botise in which he accntnuiated ample 
stores, aa well as to have made pious endotvments in neighbouring temtories for the benefit 
of travellers. 

Taking into account the topographical indications furnished by the pilgrim's own route and the Oiirfiiklik 
distance and bearing recorded, I had already arrived at the conclusion that the site of the hospice 
would liave to be looked for on the Oiichiklik Maidhn, This is the pbtcau-llke head of the SliindT 
Valley which the main route from Sarikot to KSshgar crosses at a distance of two marches from 
Tnsh-kurghin, The Chichiklik Maidan lies between two great mountain spurs radiating southward 
from the MQirtagh*ata massif, and its position is sudi that it must be traversed by all travelling in 
this direction, by whichever of the severai passes (Chichiklik. Yam-bulak, or Yaugi-Dawan) they may 
surmount the second or eastern of those spurs. The importance of the Chichiklik MaidSn as 
a natural halting-place and its high elevation seemed to point bo it as a suitable place for suclt 
a hospice as HatUn-tsang mentions. But it was only on my actual passage by this route that 1 was 
able to verify the conjectured Jocailon. 

On June 4, the second day of my journey, a difficult ascent through tlie Shindl gorge brought 
me lo the head of the valley (see Map, No. 3), It was curious to find at tltat height an almost level 
plain, about two and a half miles long from north to south and over a mile across, boixlered alt round 
by snowy ridges (Fig. s6). and to see with my own eyes Jiow closely its appearance agreed with 
I'E.sUan-tmmg's description of the site of this ancient hospice. Snowy ridges, rising apf^rcntly some 
a,0QQ“3,ooo feet higher, enclosed it on all sides, except to the iwrth-east where a broad gap marked 
the scarcely [xurceptible watershed towards the Tangf-tar Valley. My aneroid indicated for this plain 
an elevation of alwut 14.800 feet. Its appearntjce, as well as the accounts I heard from my experi¬ 
enced caravan-men and Sarikoli followers, was sufficiently convincing as to the losses which this 
tlesolate high plateau, exposed to the winds and snows, claims annually in animals and al times 
in meu, too. Most of it was still under snow. But a low knoll near the centre of the plain was 
clear, and when, attracted by the sight of a dilapidated Muhammadan tomb or * Gumbaii 1 proceeded 
to examine the spot, I soon discovered there the foundations of a stiuare enclosure, some thirty-five 
yards on each side, built of rough but solid stone walls about three feet thick and manifestly of early 
construction. The correct orientadon of the lines of wall would agree well with a pre-Muhammadan 
origin. At the same time the decayed grave mounds I could trace inside, beside the Guinbax 
already referred to, and tlie information gathered from the Sarfleolls accompanying me left no doubt 
about the spot bdhg now held sacred in Muhammadan eyes. 

The Chichiklik plain, forbidding as it looks, must always, for the topographical reasons already (Tsou- 
indicated, have formed a regular halting-place, and the central position occupied in it by the ruined 
structure is exceptionally welt adapted for the purposes of a storehouse or hospice such as HsUan- m Ckkhik- 
tsang describes, intended to provide shelter and supplies for travellers from whichever of the several ukplii=au, 
passes they may come. How much time has passed since those walls crumbled away to their 
foundations can now no longer 1>e detennined. But both archaeological and topographical indications 
seem to justify our recognizing In them the last remaios of die ancieni structure to which HsUan- 
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tsang's recon) refers. Throughout Chinese Turkestan gmveynrtis are mvaiiaHy attached to 
supposed * Ziarats' of saints. We may therefore safely look upon tlie graves now found within the 
enclosure, and tire sanctity claimed for the ground, as a distinct trace left behind by the legend whiclt 
In HsUan*tsatig‘s days ascribed the foundation of the Itospice to the action of a holy man,'* But 
there was ocular evidence also of suitability of the spot for a hospice, in the shape of two huts 
creaed under Chinese orders for travellers’ shelter some two hundrctl yards away. Characteristically 
enough, though dating only since 1903, when Sarfkol was raised to the dignity of a regular civil 
district, the huts looked already liairrulned, 

111 spite of the well-advanced spring and the favourable snow conditions provided by a heavy 
grey sky, £t took us nearly five hours to struggle across the snow-beds of the Chichtklik plain 
and those of the very gently sloping valley eastwards down 10 the Kirghiz camp at Tar-bashi. about 
.'{.OOO feet lower, I could W’ell realize the trials presented at udter times by that bleak plateau, close 
on 15.000 feet above the sea^ as I recalled the account left by Benedict Gociz, the brave J«uTt lay- 
broUter, who traversed this route in 1603 on bis journey from India in search of fabled Cathay. 
After crossing the P&nTr he and the large ‘ Kafib* of merchants to winch he had attached himself 
for safety had at tlie hamlets of the ' province of Sarcil'. ie. Saiikol, * halted two days 10 rest 
the homes. And then in two days more they reached the foot of the mountain called Ctttta/i/A 
(i.e. Chkhiklik), It was covered deep with snow, and during die ascent many were frozen to death 
and our brother barely escaped, for they were altogether six tlays in the snow here. At last they 
reached Tan^kctar ^Tangi-tar).a pbeebelonging to the Kingdom of Cascar (KSshgar), Here Isaac 
the Armenian fell olf the bank of a gr^t river into the water, and by, as it iverc, dead for some eight 
hours till Benedict's exertions at last brought him to. In fifteen days more they reached the town 
of Ittkomch (Yaka-arik), and the roads ivt:rc so bad that six of our brother's horses died of fatigue. 
After five da)'s more our Benedict going on by himself in advance reached the capital which is called 
HiarchAn (Yarkand), and sent back horses to help on his jiarty with necessaries for his comrades. 
And 50 they also arrived not long after safe at the capital, with bag and luggage, in November of 
the same year 1603.^'* 

1 have quoted the record left of this pious traveller's experiences in full, as it not only serves 
as a vivid commentary on the dread of the Chichiklik plateau as reflected in HsOan-tsang’s story, but 
helps also to fix exactly the locality of a curious incident rebted of his own passage in his biography. 
From tile places mentioned in Goes' notes it is oertam that the route he followed was identical with 
the present main caravan track which descends from the Chichiklik pbteau via Tar-!> 4 shi, and 
at Chihil-gumbaz, iwo marches further east, diverges from the route leading to K^hgar. Tangi-tar, 
meaning 'the narrow gorge which Godr distinctly refers to, is the name borne by the deep-cut aiul 
very difficult defile through which the waters of the Tar-l^shi Valley find their way down to their 
junction at To 3 e-bulung with the streams coming front the Yam-buJak. Yangi-dawSn, and Tor-art 
Passes (see Map. No. 3). The route eotera it about two miles below the Kirghiz grazing-grounds 
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of Tar-Mshi, and for over two miles beyond lies in the stream bed rtsdf between high frowning 
rock walls, whicli in jdaces overhang (Fig. 2$). Owing to the Hood from die melting snows, which 
completely fills the gorge, the route through it becomes quite impracticable during the summer 
months when the passage from tlie Chichiklik is diverted to tl« Yangi-dawan or Yam'bulak Passes. 
An exceptionally late spring allowed me to pass by the Tangi-tar route on June $: but even then 
the deep pools of tossing water and big slippery boulders to be constantly crossed between almost 
perpendicular cliffs of limestone made the passage very trying and in places dangerous for the 
baggage,” 

The conditions must have been much the same when Goes' liard^tried caravan made its way 
down here in September or October of 1603. I could well understand on the spot the seriousness 
of the accident which here befell his faithful companion Isaac the Armenian. But there was for me 
the memory of an adventure far older and of a more famous traveller haunting this forbidding 
passage. HsUan-tsajig's biography relates how the ' Master of the Law', while journeying from 
Chieh*pan*t'o, or T 3 sh-kurghan. towards the north*cast, on the fifth day ' encountered a troop of 
robbers.” The traders accompanying him were seized with fear and clambered up the sides of the 
mountains. Several elephants, obstinately pursued, fell into the water and perished. After the 
robbers had been passed. Hstlan-tsang slowly advanced with the traders, descended the heiglrts to the 
east and, braving a rigorous cold, continued his journey amidst a thousand dangers. After having 
thus covered eight hundred li, he passed out of the Ts'ting-ling Mountains and arrived in tlie king¬ 
dom of Wvhsha.' Now the time occupied by the journey from Tasb-kurghan to the point where 
the attack was encountered and the general description of the spot dearly point to some defile east 
of the Chichiklik, and there is certainly none offering the same natural facilities for such an exploit as 
the Tangi-tar gorge- Aa a competent observer has noted, ' a few determined men might in places 
defend it against an army'.” The referenee to the rigorous cold experienced on tile onward 
journey is also significant. We know that the pilgrim crossed die Pamirs during the short summer, 
and spent fully twenty days in SaxTkoL Hence he probably made his way over the Chichiklik and 
on towards Wu-sha and K&shgar in the autumn. At that season none of the streams encountered on 
the route would be likely to hold sufRdent water to prove dangerous to elephants excepting the 
Tangi-tar stream which, owing to the extremely confined nature of its rock-cut bed, retains deep pools 
of water even in the winter. 

That the Tangi-tar gorge must have always been considered a portion of the route specially ex* 
posed to attacks is shown by the ruined watch-tower which rises at the tower end of the gorge where 
the btter joins tile vaUey aiming from the Yam-bubk and Yangi-dawan Phases further north. Its 
construction was attributed by my local informants to an ancestor of Ibrahim Bcg, tJie headman of 
the Kirghht grazing in the adjacent valleys^ But of greater archaeological interest is the evidence 
I discovered of the early use of the Tangi-tar route at a very confined point of the gorge, about liaJf 
a mile from its upper end (Fig, 29), There (he rock waits on either side show a line of seven well* 
cut holes, about six inches deep and eight inches across, either square or circular, which were 
undoubtedly meant for the insertion of beams. A bridge or platform laid over these must have saved 
travellers and tlieir animals the crossing of slippery and ha(f*submerged boulders at a particularly 
a wkward place- The work in these holes, chisellrf out with much care and neatness was, apparently, 
ancient 
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In /Incienf Kh^H \ have aireiuSy TuUy cj«plaiiictl the reasons which convince me Oiat 1 IsUan* 
Csang*s territory of Wu^ha, then subject to Sarikol,, comprised both Y^lrkafid and Yangi-Hi^, and 
that the mute followed by the idlgrim after his passage of the Chlcliifclik piatcau took him first 
to Yangi-Hisar and thence on to CKia-sha or Kashgar.^ On the rapid marclies which carried 
me by June 8 to Kashgar, by way of Ighiz-yar and Yangi-Hisar, and which will be found described 
in Chapter IX of my personal narrative, J may thus assume that throughout 1 followed my ' Chinese 
patron-saint's * track, even though this olfcred no scope for fresh anti(|Uarian observations. 


Sxcnojf IV.—ABOUT KASHGAR AND YARKAND 

My arrival at Kashgar meant a return to ground familiar already from prolonged visits in 
] There toy old friend Mr. (now Sir) George Macartney, h.C.I.E., then die ixiUdciil 

representative of the Indian Government and now His Maji^ty's Coirsul-General lor Chinese 
Turkestan, otfered me the kindest welcome. But neither this nor the need of some physical rest 
after six weeks of constant and arduous travel woidd have been a suJhaent inducement for a fort¬ 
night's stay had not a host of pracdcal tasks, connected with the organization of my caravan, the 
purchase of transport animals, etc,, as described In Chapter X of my personal narrative, kept me bard 
at work all that ume. Sir G. Macartney's kind offices, supported his great personal inftuence and 
to some extent also by a recollection of my previous aj^tacologicai kboum about Khotan. were 
a great help in securing the goodwill of the i>rovincial Chinese government for my fresh explorations, 

Bui it was a service of quite as great importance, and one for which I shall always remain truly 
grateful, when he recommended to me a qualified Chinese secretary in the person of Mr- Yin 
Ma Chiang or Chiang Sz(i-yeh, to give him his familiar title. For the tasks before me the help of 
a Chinese had apijcarcd from die first indispensable. Having had always to carry on my 

scholarly labours amidst struggles for leisure, I have never had a chance of extending my phitologicai 
equipment by a serious study of Chinese, much though I feel its need A kindly Faic gave me in 
Chiang Szfl-yeh not merely an excellent teacher and secretary but a devoted helpmate ever ready to 
face hardships for the sake of my scientific interests, Full of the true historical sense tniiaEc in 
every educated Chinese he took to archaeological work with keen zest and intuitive aptitude, 
and whether the remains to be explored were Chinese or foreign in origin, he watched and recorded 
everything with the same unfailing care and dtoroughness. Apart from the great jiersonal benefits 
which I derived throughout my explorations from die companionship of this learned Chinese 
comrade, and to which my personal narrative bears ample testimony, research owes Chiang Szli-yeh 
direct debts for valuable scholarly labour in connexion with numerous tasks ! sha]) have occasion to 
mention hereafter. 

In Chapter in of my Anamt Khotan \ have already given a detailed review of the data which 
the accessible Chinese records furnish for die Iiisiory of KSshgar territory during die pre-Muhamma¬ 
dan period,' The additional information which has since become available^ mainly through 
M. Chavannes' labours and in particular by his translation of the account of tlic ■ Western Regions' 
in the Annals of the Later Han dynasty,* is useful in regard to some details, but its scope ts not 
suffidendy wide to justify fresh treatment of tlic subject by a non-Smolegiat stUfJent. 
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SimUaiiy V had fully discussed, in Chapter iv of my Khatan^ whatever ancient remains 

had come to my knowledge at Kaxgar and in Its vicinity,* But by a curious diaoce a rurned site ■, 

not far beyond the northern edge of Ute oasis had then completely escaped me Probably just 
because they were familiar to most Europeans stationed at Kashgar, the ruins of ‘ the 

three windowshad never been mentioned to me. 1 was now anxious to [>ay them a visit even 
though I had reason to assume that they had been included itt the late Consul-Gen era! Petrovsky’s 
|3af)cr on the antiquities of Kashgar/ and though I knew that they had been surveyed also by such 
competent archaeologists as Professors A. Grtinwedel and Von Lecoq during the prolonged stay 
which the Royal Prussian Archaeological Expedition had made at Kashgar about six months before 
my own arriv^. In view of these earlier surveys 1 did not feel justified in devoting more than 
a »ngle days rapid visit to the ruins and must here, too, content myseif wiiii a mere sketch of their 
essential features. 

Proceeding on June a) north of the 'old town' of Kashgar by the great route which loads 
towards the Ai^sh Valley and the passes across the T'len^shan, 1 found the ruins about two miles 
beyond the northem edge of the main KSshgar oasis. They rise on the barren gravebstrewn 
* Dasbt' known as Chamalik Sai where this skirts (he right bank of the wide betl of the Artush 
River (see Map No. a). As the most conspicuous remain of the site there rises a much-decayed 
Stupa (Pig. 33), about a mite to die west of the nearest fields of the small village of TitUrghe, To 
the nonh-west of the Stupa and along the steep bank of tlie river bed there stretches a low gravel 
ndge with remains of ancient fortirication.s both on its narrow top and at its souihcrn foot. The 
whole is known as Kh&k&iimtfg-shahti ^' the town of the Great Khan', while the ruined Stupa is given 
die fanuliar designation of ' Tim The Stupa, at the extreme east of the area, rises, as die photo¬ 
graph ^diows, on a loess mound about ten feet high which, unless it is artificial, must owe its existence 
to wind erosion tiavlog lowered the adjaceol open ground. The much-scoured appearance of ihc 
barren foot-hills beyond the broad and almost dry river bed (cf. Fig. 54), and of those lining the 
Chamalik Sai from the south, bore ample evidence to the great erosive force which the desert winds 
must exert here even so close to the cultivated area. 

The Stupa, still rising to a height of about thirty-two feel, was solidly built of suri'dried bricks Siupa ruin 
set in thick layers of plaster, but has suffered so badly from cuttings and other wilful damage that 
thc original lacing could be traced only of the circular drum and of the commencement of the dome * ^ ^ 
above it. Of the base all that could he made out with any certainty w'as that it ha«l a square shape 
and measured about thirty-two feet on each side in the lowest course. The dilferent stories of the 
base could no longer be distinguished, and tills, with tlte broken slate of the drum and dome, readers 
it Impossible to compare the proportions with those of the Maun-tim Stupa 1 had surveyed six 
years earlier to the north-east of KSsbgar.' But it is noteworthy dial the small shaft tlirotigh die 
centre of the dome and drum observed in the latter ruin existed here, too, with a dimension of about 


three and a half feet square : a cutting effected from the east side of the dome had laid it bare to the 
eye. Another common feature was jiresented by the horixontal rows of sticks or closely laid branches 
which were found projecting near the foot and top of the dnim and. no doubt, once served to support 
cornices or other decotatibn in stucco. The bricks measured on the average hfteen by tivelvc in^es 
with a thicknessoffour inches, and the layers of mud plaster between their successive courses showed 
a thickness of one and a half to two Indies. 

This relic of Buddhist worship sufficed to determine that the ruined walb enclosing two small Ruijied Tort 
forts a short distance to the north-west (seen in the background of the photograph in Fig. 33) were 
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also of pre-Muiiammadan date. The crumbling vsills. from three to five foet in thickness, are built of 
suO'dned bricks of practically the same si^e as chose of the Stupa^ To my the accidental 

loss of the plane'table sketch t had made renders tc impossible to indicate here the cjtact sikc and 
shape of the two fortified areas. But the photograph in Fig, 34 of the one occupying the north¬ 
west end of the ridge and situated at a distance of about 16S yarck from the olher„ will help to give 
an idea of their appearance and srate of preservation. This detached fort is confined to the lop of 
the narrow ridge of day and gravel which rises to about forty feet aliove the ' Dasht' level, and 
proved nowhere rnorc than eighty feet in width. The best-preserved portion of the enctosiiiig wall 
to the south-east (seen on the extreme right in Fig. 34) stands to a height of some twenty feel 
and still shows a row of loopholes. The {^K>9ition wws rendered [lartictilarly strong by the ridge 
falling away here to the river bed in very predfntous clifTs, about tiO feet high. 

The other fortification, nearer to the Stupa, showed an outer eodosnre on level ground south¬ 
ward. with two massively built towers, about eighteen feet s<|uare, on its east face. The interior 
was covered with coarse pottery dibris, marking prolonged, occupation. A very curious feature was 
a line of double waits, running from a point near the south-east corner of the enclosure in the 
direction of the ruined Stupa for n distance of about fifty-six yonls. The ivalls, separated by a dis¬ 
tance of ten and a half feet from each other, showed inferior construction and a line of holes at 
a height of about sbi feet above die ground. Were they meant for ioopholea—or intended to hold 
wooden pegs for fastening large clay images, if this strange passage had served as a kind of Vih^ra 
approach?* Neither here nor within the main enclosures did I sec debris or structural remains 
inviting excavation. Nor was there much hope of relics of Interesti such os written records, surviv¬ 
ing to any extent on ground bore of the protecting cover of drifl-sand, and in most parts exposed on 
its slopes to the fitl] effects of such downpours as this north-'westem nm of the great basin from time 
to time knows. 

About one mile beyond KhalcSnmng-shahri north-westwards the road to Artusli passes, on 
its left, below a long sandstone terrace rising with an almoist vertical rock face above the flat riverine 
* Dasht'. There, carved into the rock at a height of about fifty feet above the top of the detritus 
slope which has accumulated at die foot of the tentice, and about as much below the oveHiangiitg 
brink of die latter, gaped the three nichev which have given to the locality its name OtA'ntfrwdftt * the 
three windows' (Fig. 30). The doorwaysi carefully carved from the rock within shallow recesses, 
showed slightly slanting jambs, and seemed to measure about eight feet in height and about six 
across, with a similar distance left between them. At the back of the shallow' central niche I could 
easily make out the painted head of a Buddha, with hair-knob and halo, blade on white, which 
Sir G. Macartney appears to have been the first to notice; it is recognizable also in the photograph. 

The two side niches seemed much deeper, and suggested a connecting passage behind, which 
would permit the orthodox circumambuladon or ‘ Pradaksini* of the sacred image in rite small 
central niche, after a plan which 1 found subsequently illustrated by numerous cave-shrines near 
Tun-huang and Kucha. Square holes cut into the rock at irregular intervals below die nidtes had 
once served to carry die scafibtding needed for access to this tittle cave temple. To clamber up to 
It witli the help of a rope let down from above proved imiiossible, and there was no time to improvise 
a rope-ladder such as, 1 understood, had been used by the Cossacks who first visited the caves. 
Since tltey had l>een examined also by memlmrs of the Prussian archaeologtca! mission, 1 could rest 
content with what my glasses show^ed me. 

The journey whirii brought me in five days (June 33*7) from Kashgar to Viirkand, lay by the 
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main road I had followed In 1900-1, and oflfcrod no scope for antiquarian observations. Nor should 
I have anything to add to the account 1 have given in Armhtl of the historical past 

of VSrkand and its great oasis,'^ had not M. Chavannes' translation of the chapter of the Later 
Han Annals dealing with the Western Regions and of another cliapter containing the biographies 
of three Chinese generals famous for their Central Asian exploits, rendered accessible a great deal 
of fresh information on the political condition of this ancient territory of during the first 

century of our era. Referring to M, Chavannea' original publications for al! details, I shall content 
myaelf here with supplementing my former account by a summary of the essential facts* 

In striking contrast to the T'ang period when Yarkand manifestly was not a place of 
imixwtance, receiving definite mention neither in the Annals nor in HsUan-tsang's account, tlie 
records of the Later Han dynasty show it dearly as a powerful state, for a time exercising 
preilominance over the >vhoIe Tarim Basin and even beyond it. So-ch'fi ^ of the identity 
of which with the present Yarkand tliere can be no doubt,* under its king Yen was stronger than 
the rest of the territories of the ' Western Regionsand refused to submit to the Hsiung-nu or 
Huns when these profited by the troubles under the usurping emperor Wang Mang (a.d, ^*3) 
to assert their power in this region.* K'ang, the successor of Yen, also remained toyal to the 
distant Imperial power and received in a.i>. 29 nominal command over the ' fifty-five kingdoms' 
then counted in die * Western Countries*, fn a.d, 3S all the kingdoms east of tl»e Ts'ungding are 
described as subject to Kslen, king of So*ch'^ who from a. d. 33 to 61 figures as the strongest 
ruler in those reg 5 ons.‘* In A,ft. 41 the Imperial Court, whose authority in the Tarim Basin still 
remained more or less nominal, was induced for a time even to grant him the title of * Protector- 
General'. Subsequently Hsien throw off this allegiance, attacked the territories of Khotan, 
Shan^an (or Lop-niir), and Kucha and forced them to accept his own nominees as rulers or else 
lo seek protection Crom the Hsiung-nu in the nortljJ' Even in Ta-y nan , or Farghana. he asserted 
his authority, Finally, Khotan in a,ii^ do successfully rose against Hsien. After several vain 
attempts at rcconquest he was himself besieged in his own capital 5 io-ch'd and succumbed in the 
following year to Kuang-tfi, king of Khotan.^* 

Subsequently the Ksiung-'nu or Huns appear to have asserted their power at Sa^h'£ for 
a time and even to have reduced Khotan to a tributary state.’* But by that time Chinese power 
had begun to reassert itself in the Tarim Basin under the great general Pan Ch'ao, After 
securing Khotan and Kilshgar for the Imperial cause about A.n. 74 he extended hia inlluetice 
over other territories.’* In spite of several revolts and set-backs hts policy *of using the 
l>arbariajis to attack the barbarians* enabled this able leader and statesinan gradually to con¬ 
solidate Chinese authority among the contending Itntes.’* At lasL In a.d. 83 , he succeeded in 
subjecting So ch'd in .spTte of the aid brought hy the then powerful state of KiichS.’* Three years 
later Kucha itself, which appears to have rcli^ first upon the Huni and subsequently upon an 
invasion attempted by the Yueh-chih. or Indo-Scythians, from the Oxus, was obliged to make its 
submission with other territories along the northern rim of the Tarim Basin. In A.D. 94 the 
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reconquest of the latter was coiuijleted tiy the subjection of Yeii'chl, or Kara-shabr, m the 
north-easL” 

Diuing^ my four days stay at Yarlcaod I was as iittsticeessrul as on my (}rev{ous visits In 
obtaining information as to any* old sites. The jwsition of ‘ the old city* of Vart ran ct, from which 
Aba Bakr the tyrant, was. according 10 Mir2a Haidar*s testimony, helicved to have exeavaied 
great ricltes,** still remains untdentined. The intensive cuitivation proceeding all over this £reat 
and flourishing oasis Is likely to have buried all ancient remains under deep Uj-eta of alluvial 
deposit, as explained in my former Report with reference to Yotkan, the site of the old Khotan 
capitoL'* But the probability that the present Yarkand city Is itself built on ground occupied by 
the andent capital of So-ch‘4, or near it, is strengthened by a bfge find of coins (which was made 
some lime before my stay) near the Ya^ilfi of the District Magistrate in the ' new dty ‘ of VaricamL 
From it Pi^n Ta-i 4 ji, the lear&ecl Amban tlten in charge of the District, was kind enough to ofier 
me a representative set of ten specimens. These comprise, as the inventory list prepared by 
Mr. J. Allan shows.** one copper coin with the l^end K'aity'Oan as issued by Kao Tsu, die first 
emperor «f the T ang dynasty (a.d. fiiS-ay), and by bis successors for over a century, and %'arious 
issues of the Sung dynasty, ranging from 4 .n, 990 to t tt t, Tlie compositioti of this hoard seems 
to bear evidence that the site of the present Y'^rkand city was already occupied towards the rtry i e 
of the pre-Muhammadan period. 

For tiiy move from \ Sirkand to Kaighaiik, the next southward, I used on this journey 
a new and somewhat devious route which took me along n hitherto mtsurvey'ed portion of the 
Tizuaf River, In Chapter Xl of my personal narrative I have fiilly described it. Its choice was 
due to the wish la satisfy my archaeological conscience by a visit to the site of KiKihjai, from 
which about two yearn earlier some fairly well-preserved manuscript records in Uigur script had 
been brouglit to Sir G. Macartney, They have since been under examioatton by Dr, E, Denison 
Ross, C.LE.,** who was able to show me the originals on my passage through Calcutta in 
December, 1908. The aiitiqunrbn results of the excursion which I made on July 4 to the site 
from Bagh-jigdii, a small village on newly seuled land near the right bank of the TiKiiaf River 
(Map No. 11), proved scanty. After passing for about five miles northward through recently 
reclaimed cultivation, we entered an area of luxuriant scrab and jungle extending between the 
Tiznaf River and tlie moving sands on the east, and after another four miles or so reached a spot 
marked by a group of large wild poplars and known as 'Kirihjai Marar'. About half a mile 
north-west of it the discoverer of Uie Uigur ^ords. a BaglHigda tenant, Ibrahim by name, pointed 
out as tlirir provenance one of those curious tumarbk-covered sand-cones which arc a typical 
feature on the edge of die Taklai iiaka n desert." On closer examination 1 ascertained that more 
than ten years had jiassed between die discovery and the preseiiutJon of die documents to 
Sir G. Macartney. IbrAhlm declared that he had come upon one small packet on the top close 
to the surface, while searching for dead wood or and then upon two more when dearing the 
sand some two yards lower, the total height of the sand-cone above the adjacent ground being 
about fourteen felt. How the several doaiments. all apparently of the same period, were found 
at greatly varying depths, seems difiicult to explain, consiflering that these sand-cones are of 
relatively slow growth “ and that the ilifference in levels he named would iudirate probably an 
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interval of centuries. Here, as in the case of almost all chance finds of thjs kind in Turkestan 
which have not Iwien followed up at the time, the only critical verdict can be wfi iiquiU 

Riding about two miles further north over waste grcjund covered with low scrub, \ found Retnalns of 
numerous ruins of small mud-butlt houses scattered over an area which, by its clearly traceable Kmkigh'atii. 
irrigation channels, its terraced fields, the almost complete absence of drift sand, and similar indica¬ 
tions was plainly marked as liaving been occupied down to a comparatively recent period. These 
remains, closely resembling the divellings of modem villagers in those parts, were found in small 
detached groups ejttending for about a mile from north-west to south-easL The greater part of tiic 
locality was known to my guides as while they gave the name of Tutari-s^m to its 

northern end. The survey tiTected two years later by my assistant Rai Baha<lur Singh on hb 
march from Merkel to Karghaltk ahowed that a small enclave of actual cultivation near the farms 
of Kdkdl and Lai-dang {see Map No. ii) reaches within a few miles of the ruins. These, no doubt, 
dated from a period vrhen the narrow belt capable of irrigation between tlie desert edge and tbe 
Tirnaf River down to Merket had seen more continuous cultivation than at present. Sir G, Macartney 
had visited iCoitogh-aU earlier (n the year, and, stimulated by the find of the Uigur documents in 
this vicinity, had the rubbish iu one or two of these humble dw'cHings cleared. But tlic only 
discovery rewarding his excavation was part of a leather slipper which of course, in the absence of 
dated relics, could afiford no chronological fixing. So there was no inducement for me to spend time 
over further cleariogs. 


SicTioN V.—ALONG THE WESTERNMOST KUN LUN 


After traversing the large and floimsblng oasis of Kaighalik from north to south on July 6 Stay »t 
and 7, I made my way south across the wide gravel glads of the westernmost Kun-iun to the village 
of Kdk-yar (Map No. 12) through which a much-fi^ucjited camvan-route passes to the headwaters 
of the Tunaf and Yarkand Rivers and tlms across the Kara-koram to Ladak. The stay of sixteen 
days whicli I made at Ktlk-ySr (J uly 9 to 24), and of which an accouni has 1 >een given in Chapter Xll 
of Desert was solely intended to secure me, at the foot of tlie mountains and thus in relative 

coolness, the peace needed for the completion of my last tasks in connexion with Ajuieat 
1 hesc kepi me so busy throughout that I fell almost glad for the absence of any archaeological 
tlisuactions in the vicinity of this little submontane oosisL Yet the observations 1 was able to 
collec^ there and on my subsei^ucnt move eashvards along the foot of tlse mountains proved useful 
as regards both the ethnography anti historical geography of this region, t shall offer some 
supplementary notes on the latter firsL 

In lihsiaH \ have already set forth in detail the reasons which induced me to identify Early 

Kaighalik with the kingdom vrhich HsUan-tsang calls and which in the Tang Annals Chine* 

and Sung Yiin's itin^ry figures under the variously spdt mames of Chu-ehU-po and ChH^hii^pan} 

Now the special notice of the Tang Annals slates explicitly that this kingdom was the same as 
‘ the kingdom of Tsit-ha of the epoch of the Hans. It has annexed and possesses the territory of 
the four pwples called Fa-ti, I nm and In the Ck'im Han sAu there are separate 

short notices of Tzfl-ho, Hsi-yeh, Tu-li, and I-nai.* But the statements there Tnadc as to tlie 


relative positions, etc., of Uiese localities show various discrepancies which cannot be satisfactorily 
cleared up without acee.ss to the origina! text. Thus we cannot conclude more for the present than 
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that these petty chiefshipis must have been situated close together near the present Karghaltk. 
The passage about Hsi-yeh mentions that its ruler was called king of Txft 4 o; and in apparent 
agreement trith this indteation of a special connection between the tn'o places, modem Chinese 
geographers were prepared to identify Hsi-yeh and Txfidio with the closely adjacent village tracts 
of Yut'orik and Kbk'yar.' 

Hence it was of interest for me to be able to familiarize myself with the local conditions. At 
Kdk-ytir the area capable of cultivation is restricted to a narrovr strip of ground less than half 
a mile across and under five miles in length, enclosed between absolutely barren slopes at the 
bottom of a narrow valley. The people, reckoned at about two hundred households, depenil 
largely for their sustenance on cattle and sheep kept far aivay in the mountains. Nor is the 
configuration of the valley such that much extended cultivation can be assumed even for an 
earlier period when a moister climate prevailed. Conditions arc somewhat more favourable at the 
small oasis of Yut-arik, situated at the mouth of the Akchik-jilga some six mites tn a direct line 
eastwards. Here the whole irrigated area^and there did not seem to be any water to sparc-^ 
was said to support about 260 households, inditding the village of ROwo^. Ushak-bSabi, the 
adjacent oasis eastwards, which receives irrigation from the stream known as Ulugh-Ustang and 
in fed by jiermaiicnt snow-beds, appeared to be slightly larger and was reckoned at over 300 
households.* Fertile as the thin cover of loess is, which overlies the Redmont gravel beds at this 
little cluster of oases, it seems difficult to suppose that, sttuaied so near to each other and so limited 
in resources, they could ever have hgttred as separate ‘kingdoms'. A glance at the map (Na la) 
will help greatly to strengthen this doubt; for it shows how relatively small is the cultivated area 
of these submontane villages when compared with the fertile e-vpanse of the main Karghalik oasis. 

tn view of the topographical conditions it may be safely asserted that Karghaltk. with its ample 
sujiply of water from the Tiiuiaf River and its thick and fertile loess terraces, must always have been 
the most populous and important of the oases south of the Y^kand river, It is impo^ible to 
assume that it can have remained without mention in the Chinese survey of which the Han 
Annals have preserved us a record. An explanation of the apparent omission is afTorded by the 
more lucid notice which Chap, cxvni of the L^ter Han Annals contains of these territories.* 
There it is stated dial travelling from Khotan by the route leading westwards ' one passes through 
Fi-shan and arrives at Hsi-yeh, Tza-ho, and T6-jo'* Tltat all these must be 1 o<jiked for tn tlie 
vicinity of Kaighaltk is clear; for the identity of P't-shan with the present Guma is certain,* and 
the route Lhcftce westwards necessarily tends to what is now the Karghalik district. 

Of the kingdom of Hsi-yeh ^ it is stated that it also bore the name Ltt'ska ^ and 
that It had then a ruler distinct from Tzii-ho, ’ the Han skn stating wrongly that Hsi-yeh 

and Tzfi-ho are a single kingdom. The king of TsU-ho ^ ^ has bis residence in the gorge of 
Hu-ckien {1^ III at a thousand It's distance from Su-lll (Kashgar).' Both the distance indicated and 
the situation in a confined valley point to one or another of the submontane oases south of 
Karghalik as the TzDdio capital here referred to. Accepting this location wc are necessarily ted to 
identify Hsi-yeh as Kaiglialik; for only on the assumption that this great oasis U meant can we 
aocoimi for the striking didcrence in population which tlie notice of die Later Han Annals 
indicates by stating the number of households os 3,500 at Hsi-yeh and only 350 at Tzft-ho. 
This proportion is about the same as a modern census would be likely to rev^ between the 
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oasis of Korgholtk proper and the B^^ship comprising’ K^-yltr, Yut'arik, and Ushak-basht. The 
identirication of HsLych with Karghaiik b in striking agreement with die statement in the C/t'ten 
Han ska that Hai-ych joined Fi-shan 00 the cast and So-ch'fi on the north ; for Guini and 
Yarkand are the neighbours of Karghahk on these sides exactly as here represented. If it is 
assumed that, at the time from which the notice of die Former Han Annals dates, Hst-ych or 
Kargliatik had passed under die rule of a family originally holding the hill tiact southward, the 
jdentificadon of Chu-chU-po with the Tzft-ho of Han times by the T'ang annalists becomes 
iniclllgible," though their description of die territorj* shows clearly that the |>resent Karghalik 
district is meanL 

As regards the ‘kingdom of TI-J0' ^ ^ which die Later Han record describes as a territory LocsiUmi of 
adjoining Trii-ho and of identical ciiBtoms, with a population of only a hundred households. It is 
safe to assume that it must be looked for among the several inhabited hill tracts to the west and 
south-west of Kbk-yar, On the upper Ttznaf River^ about Gusos; and in the valleys of die five 
streams which feed it, collectively known as BSsh-kant, there are fairly ninnerous settlements of 
semi-nomadic hitlmcn which 1 shail presently have occasion to speak of. The exact location 
of Hu 4 t and die other small territories which Chu-chtl-f>o or Karghalik had absorbed in 

T'ang times, cannot be determined at present But the mention made in the ICS'iVm Haa ska 
of their position north of Tzft-lio, and of their dependence on So-ch'fe or Yarkand for agricultural 
liroduce, suggests that they may represent the isolated hiU settlements found in those little 
accessible valleys like AsgJian-saJ, Och'bCtdir, Tong, which are tlrained by the middle course of 
the Zarafshan.or Yarkand, River, and die topography of which was first satisfactorily cleared up by 
Captain Deasy’s surveys.''' 

Fully occupied as 1 was with desk-work during my stay at Kdk-ySr E managed there also to HiBmen of 
secure useful anthropometrical and odier information about die Unimert of Fakhpu, on die Tiinaf 
headwaters, in whose racial type and origin I liad long been interested. In Amieat Kh^inH I had, 
on the basts of the scanty data tlien available, called attention to the important ethnic link which 
that small and little-known hiIl-triE>e presented between the Ir^ian Sarlkolls and the actual 
population of Khotan and the other oases along the southern edge of the TaktamakSn.^* 1 had 
also discussed there at lengtli the manifold evidence, anthropometric, linguistic, and historical, 
conveigently [minting to the fact that the Galcha type of tlie Hamo Alpiuus^ of which the 
SarlkoUs are now the easternmost representatives, had once extended much further 10 the east 
and constituted Uie prevalent racial element In the ancient population of Khotan and the oases 
linked with it in culture and history^ In the course of the journey which my present volumes 
describe, I used every opportunity to collect fresh anthropometric materials which would help 
to throw light On this and kindred quesLions connected with the ethnic character and origin of the 
population now settled in tlic Tfirim liasiii and particularly in its southern part But the very 
abtndance of these new materials has made their systematic analysis by Mr. T. A. Joyce, who 
once more offered his highly valued collaboration, a. protracted task, and until his results from the 
new measurements, taken on over six hundred individuals, are published, it would be premature 
for me to resume the inquiry as a whole I shall therefore restrict myself here and in similar cases 
to 3 record of such general ethnographic observations as will account for the character of these 
materials and may help their full use hcreaJter.'* 
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The small semi-iKHiiadic settlements genetaEly designated ns from Uue name of ihetr 

chief valley, are scattered along the several high and narrow valleys which the headwaters of the 
Tiiinaf River drain. The point near which all these sireams meet lies to die south-west oi' Kok^yUr 
and l^ehind a high spur descending from die westernmost Kumiun,'^ Unrortunately, want of time 
made it impossible for me to visit this little^known mountain tract. But widi die efficient help of 
the Kaiglialik Ya'in{tn f inanagedi in spite of Uic difficulties caused by the flooded state of the 
streams and stilt more by the shy and suspicious nature of the hiTlmen, to secure at K(ik'y 3 r visits 
from representative batdies of ' Pakhpulults* (Fig. 23), I was greatly interested to note that 
the general impression conveyed by the appearance of my visitors^ mostly hncdooking men, was 
that of a race homogeneous and flowing dose resemblance to the Alpittm type as known 

to me from Sarikol and WakhSn. The prevalence of fair and medmni'coloured eyes, narrow 
aquiline noses, closely-km't eyebrows and generally abundant growth of hair distinctly scjiaratcd 
them from the usual stock of the Yfirkand and [Carghalik population. Though there wwi notliing 
to dtattnguiBh them in dress or geoemJ bearing, I soon was able to pick out any Fakhpu visitor 
from the midst of local villagers who usually crowded around to w^atcli the anthropometric pro¬ 
ceedings. Only a careful comparLson of the e^ct mcaauremenU taken witli tliose nubsetjuently 
obtained among people of Kdk-yar, Khotati, and other southern oases can show to what extent my 
impression w‘as justified But at the time the idea strongly suggested itself liiat alpine isolation 
hail preserved in tlicae hillmcn representatives of that population, mainly Galcha in ori^n and as 
yet but little affected by amalgamation with other blood, which in pre^Muhammadan times appears 
to have extended right through to Klioian and even farther eastwards. 

The allied distinct language of which 1 had heard at Kaighalik on my |>assagc in rqoi, 
proved a fiction or at least a thing of the past { for neither the offer of teward nor die fear of further 
inquiries I might be induced to make in their own hills, would induce my ^sitors from Pakhpu to 
own tliat they knew aught but their *T^hIik' or liill Turk! dialect. But on other points I was 
able to obtain useful information from the more intelligent men among them. Thus I ascertained 
that tlie hill tract cdlectively known by die desi^ation of BHl^kant, ‘the live villages ^ and 
containing a closely obied population) is reckoned to comprise the valleys of Pakhpu. ChukshU, 
Bulung, Yulung, and Cbdp. The last named is drained by a stream which falls into tlte Yi&rkaud 
0 arya below Tir.^* The administratlott is carried on by a residing in Chukshli, In all the 
valleys oats and other crops suited to the high elevatioii are grow*], Ch iikahti possessing most 
of this scanty cultivation. But die chief support of the hillmea arc their herds of yaks and sheep, 
and as Pakhpu owns by far the most extensive gra/ing-grounds in the side-valleys of Ulugh-yaJbk, 
KELda, Chirak'Saldi, Tur-agil, Tash-ktughSn, it is also, in spite of very limited cultivation, tiie most 
populous and important of the five alpine communities. Of'i3,f^j or felt tents wJikii seem 10 
serve nn the usual habitations, sixty-five W’cre counted in Pakhpu. with five to ten people in each. 
But there seemed reason to suppose that the number was considerably under-estimated. In any 
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e:ise, it d^n’cs to be noted that the annual taxes payable into the Karghalik treasury on account 
of sales of animals alotie were assessed at twelve * Vambus' or horseshoes of silver, corresponding to 
about Rs. i,s^>—not countirtg the Bfigs addlttonal octroi. In the days before Huiua came under 
effective British control (1S9J), the Pakbpu valleys were a favourite hunting-ground for KanjQtls 
(aiding across the Shimshal Pass for cattle and slaves. Not less than ijo Pakhpiduks had thus 
been carried oR within living memory and never heard of again. 

On liiVo points die information obtained from my Pakhpu visitors presented some anticiuarian tbmui' 
interest HsHaO'isaog tells us, evidently from stories heard on his passage,that there was on the 
soudiero border of the kingdom of Ch 4 -chu-chia, or Karghalik, ‘a high mountain with very elevated Aifaatf,* 
passes and peaks piled up one above the other* Plants and trees are stunted by the cold. From 
spring CO autumn die torrents of the valleys and the mountain sources spread on all sides. There 
one sees niches in the flanks of the mountain, and cells among the ro^& They are disposed in 
a regular fashion among the grottos and woods. Many Indians, having obtained Arhat-ship, display 
their supeniatural faculties, rise into die air to travel afar, and come to settle in diese places. 

A multitude of Arhats have entered Nirvapa there. On that account a great number of StCipas 
liave been constructed. Even now there are three Arhats residing in these rock caverns. They are 
plunged in the state of ecstasy producing "extinction of mind'** Their bodies are shrivelled: their 
beards and hair continue to grow, so that monks come from time to time to shave them,' There can 
be no doubt that the story here recorded by HsUaS'tsang rested on old local tradition, for the ^me 
account of the miraculous Arhats was heard already by the Indiait Buddhist traveller jinagupta 
when he passed through Cli 4 <hU*chia about a.d. 556 on his way from Gandhara to China,” It is 
equally dear that the legend must have been localts^ at some natural rock caves. 

ft was, therefore, of spedat interest to me to loirn from my Pakhpu visitors that there are at Local wdf- 
least four welLkuown caves in their mountains, and that two, if not all of them, are looked upon as 
Masars, and thus sites of local worship, One, sakl to be 'large enough to hold over aoo ^eep', ^ ** 

is situated near the point where the Kata-kash Jiiga debouches into the main valley of Pakhpu. and 
is held sacred as the resting-place of a saint, ‘SultSn KOputwali’. Another cave exists at KulSn- 
arghu. a place apparently to be located at the head of the high valley between the Takhm-koram 
and Kukalyang Passes. A third, in the Ktida Valley, is passed by the route from Kdk-yar to the 
Yangi-dawan. It was particularly curious to hear of a small ca^'e in ChuksihU. near the head of the 
valley leading to the Yangat (*Vaiig[-art ?) Pass, which is looked upon with much awe by the liilU 
men as the resting-place of a miracle-working FaqSr who had died there ‘in old times'. By their 
position and sacred character these txivcs seem to correspond closely to the sites whicli hgured in the 
legends heard by Jinagupta and HsUannsang, and thus to fumbh a striking fresh instance of the 
survival of Buddhist local worship in these parts. Nor need HsOan-tsang’s reference to woods in 
this region appear as strange as the now generally barren appearance of these mountains might 
suggest. For, tare as tree growth must be under their present climatic conditions, Raj Rsm Singh 
on die surveys for which I had dispatdied him, towards the Karlik-dawan, actually discovered con¬ 
siderable fir forest sdll surviving in the Akchik Valley between Tfitligh and Tarishitogh-Oghil. at an 
elevation close on i0,000 Teet.^* Nowhere else in the Kun-lun do I know of firs or similar tree 
growth, The discovery of this forest accords remarkably well with the peculiar luxuriance of trees 
in the Karghalik oasis. This might, perhaps, be due to a local dimate rendered less dry by 
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remnanfs of inoiusoon moisture passing here across the high moimuins.^* In view of the desiccation 
so plainly proved elsewhere by archaeological evidence in the TSrim Basin, it seems but reasonable 
to suppose that tn earlier times forest was not altogether so exceptional in the mountains south of 
Karghalik as it now is 

Tliere banother local fact which deserves passing notice with regard to the historical topography 
of this region. My Pakhpu informancs were well aware of a place near the junction of the Yulung 
and Cbukshu Valleys where jade used to be r^ulariy quarried from the hill~sidc ' in the old KhitSi 
limes', Le. before YSqub Big's rebellion. Now the record of the Former Han AnnaJs speaks 
distinctly of Tad-ho as a t^ritory pnxludng jade.** We have seen above that the name Tah^ho is 
likely to have originally applied to the submontane group of oases comprising Kok-j-Sr and its 
neighbours. The Pakhpu tract lias its easiest approach from the side of Kdk^yar, and must alway.'i 
have been closely linked with it Thus the mention of its jade in connexion with Txtl>^bo becomes 
quite intelligible and helps to conhrm sdtl farther tile location proposed for this temtory. 

From Kok-ySr I made my way to Khocati between jujy 35 and August 5 by the little-known 
route which passes along the foot of and through the barren outer Hilb of the Kun-lun. T had chosen 
this track, instead of the high road followed on my previous journey which leads by the edge of the 
desert.” mainly for Uie chance of fresh sun‘eys it gave me. It allowed me to visit in succession the 
oases of Kili3n, Sanju, Duwa, all resting at the dcbou<diure of snoWed streams destined to lose 
themselves further down in the desert, and proved, as Chapter XtTI of my personal narrailvc 
shews,** in various ways geographically interesting. Incidentally the journey gave me complete 
proof that this submontane route, owing to its length and the nature of the ground it imverses, 
could not possibly l>e the one which HstUm-tsang followed to Khotmi.** But otherwise there was 
little opporcunit}' here for archaeological observations. 

From the huge and AouHshmg oasis of Sanju, which forms an important adjunct of Guma, the 
ancient 1 reached on July ,yi the debouchure of the Puski V^jcy (Map No. 16, C. 4^. At 

the long-strctched settlement of about forty hpuidiolds which extends along the scanty stream of 
Puskl. 1 first heard of a 'Tim*, or ancient mound, situated to the north on the route to Zanguya. 
According to tlie report of the local greybeards it had been repeatedly dug into, on the last 
occasion by three men of Puski, who all died shortly thereafter! So it was easy to guess that it was 
the min. of a Stupa. As the distance proved too great, I had to leave my visit for tlic next day. 

Riding along the left bank of the stream, which, characteristically enough, carried even at that 
season only ' Kam-su', or spring water, there being no permanent ice or snow at its head, 1 reached, 
after about two miles, a colony of Five or six households, founded about twelve years hefore and 
known os Jangat-bjlgh. It was interesting to find here, just below the area of new cultivation and 
partly within it, a small * Tati\ one of those wind-eroded old village sites which arc such ty'pical marks 
for the extent of ancient oases along the southero edge of the Tarim Basin. Their cHaracterisitc 
fcaiuro I have fully discussed to Atuuni KAoiutt** The Jongal-bagh ‘Tati' proved about tbrec- 
quatters of a mile long and a quarter across. The ground, a soft loess, was thickly covered with 
fragments of ancient pottery of bright red colour and mostly of fine texture and remarkable hard¬ 
ness, Representative specimens brought away, some with lightly incised wa ve patterns, are described 
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below," More of this ' Tati ’ hail been redaimed for cultivation when the new colony was estab¬ 
lished, and this process was sHIl going on at the liine of my visit. As diere seemed to be sufficient 
water for further irrigation, it can only be a question of time before the rest of the old village site 
disappears again under Udds and the deposits of loess dust which steadily accumulate over alt 
cultivated areas of this region. The absence of datable remains such as coins makes it impossible 
to fix dironologicall)’ the abandonment of the site. But, judging from tlic character of the pottery 
and the height of the wind-eroded loess-lmnks or * witnesses \ 8 feet to 10 feet, it must go l»ck to 
pre-Muhammadan times. 

Beyond this ’ Tati* the road leads over a barren * Sai* of gravel, overlooking the broadening bed 
of the stream and sloping away glacis-like towards the oasis of Zanguya The ruined mound, visible 
from afar on this absolutely bare ground, rises at a point about six miles below Puski ‘Langar* and 
half a mile from the left bank of the stream. The track to Zanguya still actually passes by it, The 
structure of sun-dried bricks, rating on a square base and ori^nally, no doubt, surmounted by 
a dome, proved greatly injured by di^^ings for ‘treasure'; Its extant height from where the 
clay brickwork rests on the gravel ' Sai* was only ij feet Galleries had been run into the mound 
from tliree sides, and a shallow' cavity had been dug out on its top. On the badly broken surface no 
definite indications survived of the arrangement of the base and the dome ; but the lowest base 
appeared to have measured aboiit 34 feet square^ and the superstructure may well have resembled 
that of the Stupa of Tdpa-tim which I discovered in 1900 between Guma and Moji." though the 
base was manifestly much lower. The bricks, made of clay with a plentiful admixture of straw' and 
chaff, measured on the average 1 7 inches by 14 inches, with a thickness of 3-4 inches. 

At a height of 4 feet fitwn the ground the north and west sides showed a level row of tamarisk 
and willow sticks set close teacher, and once probably supporting a projecting cornice In plaster. 
The sticks were about one foot long and very firmly embedd^d.*^ Examining the foot of the mound, 
t convinced mj'sctf that the foundation rested on soil exactly the same as that displayed by ttie 
surkice of the surrounding' Sai' and on the identical ground tevcL This proves that tjm gravel glacis 
is not perceptibly affected by wind erosion, an observation 'which is in exact agreement with the 
results of my subsequent examination of the desert ground near most of the ancient Limes west and 
north of Tun-huang.** It wax curious to find the brick dibits of the lower slopes covered on its 
surface with small pebbles, evidently driven on to the mound by the force of the winds which sweep 
across this glacis with great force from the side of the desert during the spring and summer. Perhaps 
Tc Is 10 this powerful corroding agent that we must ascribe tlie state of far greater decay which this 
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Stfipa ruin exhibits as compared with the Topa'dm and a mi tar remains that are surrounded by loess 
soil or fine sand disintegrated from thi&^ 

Nowhere around the mound could 1 traceany mark of ancient habitation. The bare gravel' Sai * 
showed not even hagments of otd pottery, the most lasting indications of ^ly occupation* Hence 
it is dear that the Stupa must have nsen then as it does now, on the bare' Dasht' by the route between 
Puski mtd Zan^ya. Half a mile to the east of it flows the stream of Puski in a wide bed of rubble 
and sand, and just across the latter there stands a modest mud-built Maztr, held sacred as the resting' 
place of a legendary Lmam 'Alt Akbari evidently the inheritor of the sanctity once enjoytd by the 
Stupa, and another instance of the continuity of local worship in these regions. 

During the foltowmg marches, before 1 readi^ familiar ground a^n, it was'cnly at one point 
that r came across old remains* 1 had heard already at Puski of a' Tim' below the oasis of Duwa, 
and when descending from there on August 3 by the route towards Pi^ma 1 w^ diown It standing 
on a steep conglomerate hill. This is known as L^us-kir and overlooks the northernmost cultivated 
ground of Lamus village, rising about 200 feet above the right bank of the Duwa River. It proved 
a mound, about to feet high and as feet in diameter, roughly built of layers of stone and earth 
with plcntlf^ twig^ and brushwood interspersed. The ntaterial and manner of construc^n recalled 
the b^riaI>moands of Ti^-^ng I had examined in 1901 to the south of Domoko.*^ Whether it 
also resembled the tatter in its cbaracter and purpose the rapid inspection t was able to make 
does not allow me to state. Want of time did not permit me to visit ^otheiv and appaii^Uy 
larger, mound on a steep Kdge flanking the river bed on tlte opposite western bank. According to 
my local informants^ its manner of pmistrucdon was the same, and observation through my glass^ 
seemed to support this statemenL Ii Is, perhaps, significant that at neither point did I hear of any 
adjacent MatSr. That evening, after a long and trying match described elsewhere, 1 hail the satis* 
faction of resting once more at Kum-rabAt Fddshahim, the quaint desert shrine which marks HsUan 
tsang's site of the sacred rats and the western limit of the ancient Khotan kingdom. 
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CHAPTER IV 

REMAINS OF THE KHOTAN OASIS 


Section L—OLD SITES WITHIN THE OASIS 

Tub great oasis of Khotan, to which 1 retumod on August 1906, after an absence of over Sisjfist 
five years, had been the centre and base of my archaeological work on the former journey. After 
all the attention and labour whldt I then devoted to the study of Its ancient topography, Instory, 
and extant remains, and of which the results have been fully recorded in Chapters Vt-tnu, of 
Aiuiini Khoi&n, it was obvious diat the stiort stays which I made at Khotaji town in August 
and again in September, 1906, could serve only for the collection of information from local ' treasure- 
seekers ‘ about possible desert sites awaiting exploration beyond the oasis, and for preparations for 
travel further aiield. Hence what [ have to record here b confined to a few supplementary 
observations about remains stJll visible above ground, and to a short account of such acquisitions 
of antiques as 1 was able to make rrom Yotkan, the site of the ancient Khotan capital. 

To take the observations first, 1 may mention that, when marcliing from KarS-Kiisft town to ‘Ttii’ ot 
the city of Khotan by the direct route I had not prei-'iously visited, I came acroM unmistakihlc 
indications of a ‘ Tati I e, tlie wind-eroded ground of ancient occupation, bj- the east^ edges of 
the narrow tongtie of sandy desert, known as MaMfuSsJ^um, which projects into the oasis from the 
north between the irrigal^ lands of SipS and Laskuya (Map No. ao). The red pottery dibris 
strewing the ground, where not covered by dunes, looked decidedly old, and proves that cultivation 
in ancient times was continuous in the northern part of the oasis between the Kara*kash and Yurung- 
kash Rivera, It is probable enough chat die cultivated area then extended in this direction con¬ 
siderably beyond the line marked by the present outposts of the main oasts, the villages of Yangi-arik 
on the Yurung-kash and Sangh-yes by the Kai?i-k5sh, At the time of my visit steady expansion 
was taking place in the cultivated ground of tJie oasis, mainly, it seemed, owing to improved economic 
conditions and increased population. It was significant evidence of this process, to which I have had 
repeatrtl occasion to cal] attention in my personal narrative,' that the desert enclave of the Balamas- 
kum was then undergoing rapid reduction by irrigation channels brought to its edges for the sake of 
new fields. Thus the 'Tati*^ referred to Is bound to disappear soon under fresh cultivation and to 
be hidden more and more by the steady aocumulatiott of fc^e loess which accompanies all irrigation 
irt this region.* 

I could see this process illustrated also at the extensive ‘Tati’ area south of Jamada village, Rediuaicn 
which a canal newly opened is helping gradually to reclaim. The same change was said to be taking 
place at the large site of Chalma-kazw some four miles higher up by the left bank of the Yurung- 
k^h, where the big d4bris-strewn waste 1 had seen in 19OO was being brought under cultivation 
again,* 
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Bemetn August i* and September 8, 1906* 1 was kept away from KlixrtajQ by the expeditioii 
which took tne into the inountam'! south for the sake of topographical explorations in the ice-crowncd 
Kun-lun range above Ntssa and lCaranghu*tagh. Of these 1 have given an account m my personal 
narrative.* But the first march, by which I reached LSnghni, on the riglu bank of the Kara.*kash 
River and at the foot of the mountains, provided oppontimltics for new antitptariaii observadons, 
even diough I bad passed over most of the ground before. Directing my way first to Yotkan, the 
site of the ancient Ootan capital, I revisited the marsh of Aidingdcul and the mound of Naghara- 
khilna on its southern bank. As I have shown at length in j 4 n^rtt there are strong 

reasons to locate at this mound the ruined convent by ■ the drum-lake \ about wliich klsuan-tsang 
has preserved a curious ancient legend,* 

At the time of my visit in 19CO luxuriant beds of reeds covered the ground here, as elsewhere 
in the vicinity of the marsh, and rendered dose examination of the mound difficult. But now the 
rapid spread of cultivation Itad converted the whole ground into fields, just as over most of the former 
waste known as Sidr/uJ!t which once extended betw'cen the Aiding-kuJ and Khotan town* Tbc 
change had resulted in a considerable reduction in die siiie and height of the mound, the earth being 
carri^ off for manuring. But the cuttings thus effected made it easy now to sec that the mound 
(Fig, ^7) consisted of regular layers of stamped clay, i, e, loess soil, each about seventeen mches 
high. The small irrigation cuts skirting the foot of the main mound and of a much smaller one 
some thirty yards eastwards hud laid bore abundant debris of andent pottery, doaely resembling 
that found in the ' culture strata. ’ of Yotfcan.* Still more interesting it was to find fragments of very 
hard burnt bricks and large rubble embedded on the north side of the main mound in a layer some 
five to six feet above the present ground level. Tliere could be no doubt that the mound had been 
occupied by structures at successive periods, and this further strengtliens the condusioti that 
this mound had once borne the remains of the ancient convent which Hsilan-tsang saw as a ruin, 
and the l^end of which has left a trace in tlic name of NagAdra-kAann, ' ilic drum house '► 

The neighbouring ' Majs^ of the Three Ghazis * attests tlie survival of local worship to the 
present day/ The Mullah in charge ocplained tlie intensive reclamation I found now proceeding by 
* people getting too many and land less ^ He iilmself liad laid out some thirty Chinese acres quite 
close to Noghara-khana, and if this development of agricultural proaiierity continues a gcneralJon or 
two may see the last trace of the site of Hsiian-tsang's convent disappear—and the ' dnim-lakc' 
itself reduced to a fertile depression; for cultit'ation has already be^n to encroach on the reed- 
covered hillocks of sand which encircle the springs of the marsh. 

At Yotkan the great pit-Hke area resulting from the long years of washing for gold and 
treasure’ at the site of the andent capital, shou'ed but slight change since 1900,* A series of 
causes have tended to reduce the operations which Ixave yielded as iheir by-product so many curiou# 
relics of andent Khotan, In the first place, owing to the great increase of culUvated ground within 
the Boraxan canton as elsewhere, it has become impossible to spore woter from irrigation during tlie 
time of the summer floods, when the canals run full, for any extensive ' washing ’ operatiorLs. More¬ 
over, on the north edge of the excavated area, near the hamlet of Khalche, where the * paying ‘ 
strata are known to extend still further,* the increased value ofT agricultural land, with its trees, farm 
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buildings, cti;.. stops further exploitation. The risk of injuring the canal which here skirts the 
excavated area, acts also as a deterrent as its water might br^k away and run to waste below. 
Finally there is the broad fact that with agricultural labour risen greatly in value the average profits 
produced by gold*washing at y^tlcan have ceased to be sufijetendy attractive except for the least 
steady of workers. Thus at the time of my visit the number of men and children at work was only 
about a score, and the soil which they were washing was wholly confined to low banks of earth left 
imexploited from previous excavations. Since alwut 1901, 1 was told, these had scarcely been 
exte])ded at all laterally. In spite of the restricted working the yield in smalt antiques, such as 
terra-cotta hgurincs, coins, cut stones, etc., still continued. This was proved by the relatively ample 
collection of such objects I was able to acquire tlmt year both at Yotkan itself and at Khotan 
and during my subsequent visits in igo 3 , I shall return to tliese acquisitions presently. 

In view of the survival of local worship at practically all old religious sites in Chinese 
TtirkestSn, which arc still within inhabited ground or near it, the absence of any prominent Muliam- 
madan sanctuary at Ybtkan might well have caused surprise. For though no shrine of special 
importance is singled out for mention at the ancient Khotan capital itself by Ifsuan-tsang, who has 
recorded such interesting legends about a number of Buddhist convents and Stupas in its vicinity,’* 
it is obvious that the dty itself must have contamed more than one sacred building of note. Hence 
it was gratifying to me when approaching the site this time from a new direction, to find that 
a locally well-known MaaJSr, that of Kuko-ud-ditt $ahib, was established quite dose to the south* 
eastern comer of the excavated area. Tradition ascribed to portions of the extant shriiie an age of 
some three hundred years, and the fine old wood-carving in the mosque attached to the supposed 
resting-place of the saint, and the magnificent trees in the adjoining arbour, seemed fully to bear out 
iliis claim,” 

My way from Yotkan to L^ghru enabled me to rei'isit the Kohm^rl Maxar which marks, 
ns recognized tong ago, the sacred site famous in the Buddhist accounts of Khotan as Mount 
GaSfinga,' tlie Cow's Hornor Go^ir^a,' the Cow's Head Nothing had changed at the modest 
shrine w*here the Muhammadan saint who has succeeded to Hstlan-tsang's Arhat is supposed 
to real, nor at the smoke*b<^rimed sacred cave below it overlooking the Kara-k^h River. But 
a rough track had recently been built giving access to a small and precipitous guliy which descends 
the face of ihe conglomerace cliff down 10 the river bank and could before be approadied only over 
very rough ladders. On descending here 1 jiassed some two or three shallow grottos at an 
elevation of about a hundred feet above the river. Some sixty feet lower down 1 found about half 
a dozen more. They were manifestly natural, recalling the shelters in the rocks I had seen about 
Rsjgir and J^thian in Bih^, and might well have served, as the latter were supposed at one tune to 
have done,’* for die aoconimodation of holy mendicants and the like. From four to twelve feel deep, 
these grottos, when partially filled with d^ris from their rock walls, could well give protection 
to ancient relics. Thus the thought suggested itself whether it was not from one of them that those 
famous birch-bark fragments of the Dutreuil de Rhins MS. were originally obtained, tlte discovery 
of which was connected in 189^ with the Kohmari cave itself.” 

As I continued my way itp the right bank of the Kara.'klsh River beyond the village of Nussia, 
I noticed at a distance of about one mile from the upper end of the latter that the banks of a small 

'* CC Antifitt A^«A7]r. L pp. *13 sep], “ Cf. taj 'Nolcs Onon vducokigicdUHiT in South Bitiir \ 

'■ For lUuitmlonfl ice Jkttrf Ca/Aay, i. Fig. 5^; ff* /mC 1901. pp, 54 »qq. 

1<%. 31 >. For doubts to tlio real provenonco. kc AaeAtil 

** Ct for ihk ittealificaliou, AHevw/ XitfaK^ {■ p|). A'i^jr/iM, 1 . p. 1&8. 
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ravlnt or • Ytt'. ihm^h wliWi Die iraa hero pMses. disphyed » conUiiuous byer of poe^= and 
simUar • Tali • dibria. aboot OT to eight indnei in thidcoos. The present anrbee level of die groand. 
condatillg of fertile loess depoaB. rose four to si* feet above this • culture ^ 

no cultiration at present hut only by its previous eaistence can the thick cover of earth be totpl 
which now hides from the view rhe remains of some ancient ^llement. A 
cultivation extends by the side of the river hank to the hamlet of Faiiabad, a mile further on, and at 
the entrance of this 1 was met by another s^ of antiqnity in (he slu^)e of a s^ and compleu } 
decayed mound known as' Tim It measures about fifteen feet in diameter ai^ rises atout twelve 
feet above the road levd. Being undoubtedly of artificial ongin it may well mark die remain 

OroSte t^FaiabSd on the left bank perpendicular cliffs of saiidstoiw. rising to a height 
of about 1 20 feet, with aheniale strata of red and bluish-grey colour, overlook the mer. Dun^ 
summer months, when .he river is in flood, tlreir fool is quite tnaecessdde 
of about fifty to sixty feet the rectenguUr porch of a grotto is seen carved .o» 

On revisiting the spot in April. ipoS. 1 was able to crom the n w and examuic 
closely from the left hank. The porch appeared co be about ten few wide eight f« '’^h wi* 
an apwoximate depdi of six feet At its back in the centre a low doorvmy. about five feet high a^ 
betewn three and four feet across, givesiacocss to some intmor grotto, It is snrmount^ y 
an arch resembling a tnmeated triai«U. These modest dimensions suggest that the cxcavatim is 
more likely to have been intended for a tomb than a dirine. There was no ume then or larer 
lo anangeV die constrnetion of a scaffolding which would make dim am grotto aocosihle. 
That it is of pre-Mohammadao date seems ,o me highly pliable, and if that « die ^e a treib ulmn 
to cither Nesiorian Christians or Manichaeans naturally »«gc^ itself Jn this ernnexlm it 
deserves. perhai«, some attenlion ihai the large vilbge of Ujaq wfoch lies by the left 
rivet some two miles bdow this spot and is widely famous for ns gra^. apprars to figure 
hie tradition as a place once inhabited by Sestorian Christians, oral least by people who were eon- 

sidered as instneerc Muhammadans.^ j 11,1 

From Fai?.abad a ride of some three miles oyer borren plateaus of stone and rubble over^ 

haugiiig the river brought me within sight of tl^e easternmost fields of Laughru when there appeared 
di^on the right of the iracW the remains of a mined fort I had heard of this previously and of 
the popular tradition vaguely connecting it with a demon of old. knowri as ' KonsasmOma Ttie 
wallTbadly decaM enclose an irregular quadrilateral which occupies the nm of a scony plateau in 
the angle between the right bank of the river and a dry Iwuld^^tilled ravine. Tlic 
of the enclosure lies along the edge of the plateau where it falls au^y very premp.tously to the nv^ 
some hundred feet lower ctowm The wall to the norths cm^es along the edge 
a length of about 300 feet. That to the south-east measures about 2^.5 fccL Sun-dried bneks. full 
of ™el. about e^hteen by twelve inches lu size with a thickness varying from three to ^ 
foiSd the material for the walls; these at their foot showed an average thiekness of 
Near what apjicars to have been the entrance on the souih-c^t f^e the walls ^ at^ L 
of about fifteen feet Rough in their construction, they yet looked decidedly old. But then were 
neither structural remains nor other rdics within the walls to give any definite indication as to 
its relative agt% So much, however, was dear that the little stronghold was intended to close the 
route leading down the KarS-kSsh Valley and those debouching towards it from the mountains south. 
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Section II.— antiques ACQUIRED FRO.M VOTKAN AND AT K HOT AN 

As on my previous journey. I endeavoureii, during my auccessive visits to the Khotan oast? in 
1906 and again in I go?, to secure any antiques that were to be found either among the villagers 
engaged in the gold-wasliiog operations at Yctkan or in the hands of those local agents who arc in 
the habit of collecting such objects as ancient coins, cut stones, decorated pottery^ etc., which find 
their way into the Khotan Bazars. It is certain that the latter receive the main portion of their 
abundant supply of small antiques from the annual operaticuis at Yotkan, and only relatively little 
from chance finds made by the •treasure-seekers' who make a practice of visiting the eroded 
old sites around the oases during the winter months.' It has therefore appeared convenient to 
treat all the antiques which I obtained by purchase while at Khotan in one place. 

All objects acquired by me either personally or through my trustworthy local factotum Promijmci! 
Badntddln Khan, the headman of the Indian and Afghan traders, as avowedly coming from Yotkan 
bear the distinguishing mark of Yo. in the descriptive list given in the section following But even Khotan, 
in the case of these objects the evidence as to their provenance can obviously not claim the same 
value as if they were finds resulting from systematic exploration on the spot. As r^ards antiques 
acquired through other channels there is still greater need for caution before making any individual 
piece a for ^ntlquariiin argtunwt. 

Yet with this reservation once made it Is easy to recognize that the great maSs of the objects 
are genuine relics left behind by the civilization which flourished during Buddhist times at the 
ancient capital of Khotan. So closely do they agree in character, style, and material with the con¬ 
tents of collections previously secured from the ' culture-strata' of Yotkan. 

Among these collections the pitrcliascs successively made for the Indian Government bad already Previoro 
in 1901 received very learned and exhaustive analysis by Dr. Hocnsle,* The acquisitions of Yotkan 
antiques resulting from my previous journey represented a considerable addition to our materials. 

Yet their resemblance in genend character was so gfreat that m Ancimt fCkotan I was able to 
restrict mj-self, apart from the detailed entries furnished by the descriptive list of Mr. Fred. H. 

Andrews, to brief cxpbnatory notes on the plates which reproduced all diaracteristic specimens.* 

The objects acquired by me during 1906-? form a collection greatly exceeding in numbers tliat DcKripiwn 
brought back from my first Khotan journey. But the uniformity in the types of antiques represented 
is still os gr^t as before, and this fact alone, I think, would have justified succinct treatment even if 
limitations of time and space did not impose tins restraint. In the descriptive list in the following 
section, which owes much to Mr, C. L. Woolley’s careful revision, an attempt lias been made 
to secure as far as possible condensation by classified grouping, and at the same time to indicate such 
points as may help systematic detailed study liereofter. In the plates illustrating Yotkan antiques 
k has been necessary' to restrict reproduction mainly to objects which either show departtire from 
previously known types or else help to expUtn the classification adopted in the case of such abundant 
materials as pottery ornaments, terra-cotta figurines, etc. Finally, my remarks here are meant merely 
to serve as a rapid synopris of the diOerent types of antiques represented and 10 direct attention to 
any objects of special interest 

The 'culture-strata' of YOtlcnn owe their origin to the natural accumulation of debris at a site YSlfcan 
continuously occupied for centuries. Taking into account the fret that such building materials 
as old Khotan knew in the shape of sun-dried bricks, stamped day, or timber and wattle, are 

' Amtati Xiclim, L p lOJ. * CL m C.^A, fl. pp. 
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meant for aetnal oae *onH hot rarely, wWle intact, find their way into the protecting layers of 

Uhm, and this trxpiaios the interest attaching to the practically complete specimejts whtcli the new 
coUfictiona contain. Yo. Oi- a (Plate iv) is an amphora of fine red clay which reiams most of its 
rich aprJlqu4 decoration. Oi plain jugs (Yo. ooi 77; KhoL ootot. 00102) the ame plate flushes 
an illustration, as welt as of a small jug, Yo. 0060, bearing decoration in mctsed hncs and showing 
Greek influence in its shape, Of miniature vessels in varying shapes (Yo. cx>i4. a^ 003^ _ . . 

oocs; c d 0069 ctotag) Plate HI reproduces specimens. The liandtes, usually double in these 
miniature models must very often, in the fnll^ired amphoras and jugs, have been given the shape of 
grotesmte animals to account for the laige number of such d^onitive piacs found detMhed 
fvo, 001 S' W. 0023' d, 0030. b. 0039. h 0045. e* g> etc*: sec Plate II). Animals served alM as 
spouts, as seen from Yo. 0023* ^r etc (Plate □)- A curious vessel of unoertam purpose, perhaps 

meant for a censer, is seen in Yo, 00178 (Plate iv), ^ , r - i. 

Appliqu^ The usual ornamentation of vases consisted of moulded appliqui pieces. Having been made 

*.c<miiii>T.iu and attached before firing, these would break off easily. This explains the abundance of 

the grotesque masks which seem to have been the favourite decoration. Human faces from a cou- 
sidcreble variety of moulds are seen in Yo. 001. a~v, 0020. 0024. a-n, 0044. a-f, etc. (Plates I. IH). 
In some cases the expression and setting display unmistakable descent from the ' Gorgon^on type. 
e.g. in Yo. 0012. a (Plate m), Yo, 0043. a (Plate IV). Among the ammaJ masks those with a hons 
face are moat common (Yo. 0012. b-k. 0025,0027. b. 0043- b-f. etc,; see Plate TI). But the ram s and 
masiirs heads are also represented (Yo. 0012. 1 . 0058 : Plnre II). Whole figures or evenjpoups 
are also met with among these appUqu6 vase decorations (e.g. Yo. 0021,0059,00184, etc.; Plate 1). 
A favourite motif is the garland-holding female figure meant for a Gandharvi which is so frequent 
also elsewhere m tlie decorative art of old Khoian (^'a 0018. a-c. 0040. 0042. a, 00194. etc.; 
Plate I). Among other aabjects in vase ornamentation which Plate 1 reproduces, the fragment 
Yo 0039. I is of particular interest, as it revels that worship of Buddhas aJms-bowl, which is 
a scene so frequent in the sculptural art of GandhSra and is here treated in an almost identical 
fashion. This influence of Graeco-Buddhist art is most strikingly demonstrated by the terra-cotta 
fragment, Yo. oa (Plate l), once forming part, perhaps, of an exceptionally large vase, which shows 
t^¥o musicians playing under the arcade of some strecture. Here ah the derails of the elaborate 
architectural setting, bcluding ’Buddhist rail' and Indo-Corinibian column, look as if borrowed 
directly from some Gandhara relievos. In view of sudt iniimate connexion with the anchitecroral 
style of Gandhara it can cause no auqjrise to meet also with such unmlsUkable classical elements as 
the palmelte, acantltus, and aitlhemion (see Yo. 01, c, 0023. c in Plate III: Yo. 0053 - ^ Plate IJ 

Yo. 0057 la Plate U) , .. . 1 1 * 1, 

Ten»-«tu U Is probable tliat among the numerous heads, male and female, worked m the round, wJiicit 
^*®*^*’ the present collection includes, a considetablc portion at least had served tlic purposes of vase 
decoration, even though theii exart application remains doubtful. They derive interest from the 
ethnic type dearly marked in them This is particularly striking in the of the male heads 
(Yo. 009. a-c; Plates I, Ul). With tlieir well-shaped * Aryan' features, including high-bridged noses 
and prominently set eyes, they seem to bear out what anthropolo^cal and otlier evidence leads us 
to assume about the racial character of the old Khotan population and its nexus with the Afrwo 
Alpinns type of tlie Pamir region, Tliat the type intended must be essentially local becomes clear 
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at once on comfMring it with the conventionalized heads, which the hieratic sculpture of Kliotan has 
borrowed from Graeco-Buddhist art 

In the ease of the female heads, too. it is easy to distinguish the local type, peprcseoted by the 
extensive series Yo. 009. d-f. h, 0041. a-e (see Plate l). from that of the appliqui beads probably 
belonging to Gandharvfs and similar divine figures (Yo. 0026,0067, oOiSa; see Plate III), which is 
obviously derived from Gandhara. A very curious feature b the great variety and elaborate uaiurc 
of the coiflTures rcpresentecL Interesting additional details about fashion in dress are ruroished by 
the few complete figurines of women (Yo, i. 2. Plato n i Yo. 007.1, Plate l). That such figurines 
could serve also as vessels, perhaps for imguents, is shown by Ya r. 0056. . « 1, 

But human figures are rare as compared with the great mass of terra-cotia figurines representing 
animals Among these again monkeys largely predominate. The very dev^ way <n which these 
figures are modelled, however miniature in size, and the artistic skill with which human poses and 
expressions are given to them, have often been noted in connexion with former coUections. The 
treatment of tlic heads varies from a careful naturalism to a roogh but eflecrive grotesque, as the few 
selections from the series Yo. 003-7. 0033.0051. 0052, etc., represented in Plate m (also Yo, 009. g, 

0043. e. in Plato l) will show. The humour of the Khotanese public was mamfcstly pleased to see 
its prominent failings caricatured under the guise of these monkey figurines; for this clearly js the 
explanation of the manifold representations of monkeys playing on musical instrumeiite and for the 
still more numerous ithypliallie figures and pairs in amorous embrace (Yo- 00j. o, ooji, a, 0034- d. 

002. a-n, 0048-a-f. 0050, etc., Plate , 1 

Among the musical instniments the guiur is most frequent, being evidently a favountc like its 
modern descendant, the ra 6 ^ (Yo. ot. b, 003* 1 , m, 0032* a, d, 0047- ^ h, 0062 J Plate HI, etc.), . 

Besides it U’C find the syrinx (Yo- 003. c,d. 0032- b) and drum (Yo. 003. e. 0032-c) and also the 
harp, this Usi in the bands of a human apptiqu£ figure (Yo. 0066 ; Plate HI). Flute and cymbal 
appear in addition on the terra-cotta relief Yo. 02 (Plate 1). Human fondness for children is 
revealed in the frequent figurines which show monkey babiesiit cradles or held in the arms (Yo. ooio. a, 
ooiS. c, 0038. a-d, 00631 Plates 1. III). A particularly curious group is Yo, 0070 (PUto 1) where 
a female monkey with baby and bird in her arms is carried Andiises fashion on the shoulders by 
her monkey mate. Here we may mention also the interesting proof which monkey figurines furnish 
for the early use at Khotan of inflated skins as means for crossing rivers.* Yo. 0031. d, e (Plate Hi) 
show monkeys in the acr of floating on skins, while b Yo. 003. q. a monkey appears kneeling with 
a skin on his back ready for use. Such skins arc represented also scpaiately b miniature terra-cotta 
(Yo. 0053; Khot. 0014)- 

Among other animal figures the camel is most frequent (e. g. Yo. 008. c, 011. t>-e. 0039: Plates II. ^ 

hi). In Yol 0049. a. h (Plate UJ) it appears loaded, in the latter spectmen with what look like skins ™ 
full of water. Horse and rider are seen in Yo. 0015, b, e, 00301 a. 004s- ^ lPlat>c l)* addition we 
have the peacock (Yo. 0030. c, 0061: Plate II), yak (Yo. 0071) and boar, the latter shown with 
naturalistic skill In Yo. 0064 (Plate ITI). 

Whereas in the case of pottery and terra-cotta objects local origm may safely be assumed. Small 
no such assurance can be felt as regards other small antiques in stone, metal, and glass which are 


' As tegwds th^ tove oT nuiiic and dkndng in vident 
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comprised in ilie acquisitions from Yotkan and Khoian and parUy reproduced in Tlates v, vi, VIl. 
But this docs not detract from their interest, since, if not actually produced in the Khotan region, 
they are tangible proofs of that importation of models through whiclt the artistic influen^ from India 
and the West must be supposed to have directly asserted itself Thus it may be considefed certain 
diet the remarkably well-can-xd small steatite sculpture Yo, ooiai (Plate vi), showing tlic crown of 
a miniature Stupa, with its succession of umbrellas resting on figures of Buddhas and grotesque 
animals, came to ancient Khotan from GandhSra. The same conclusion is probable of the small 
steatite relievos Yo. 00138 and Khot. 04. e, and of the well-modelled nude figure. Khot. 02. o. in 
a slatey kind of stone {Plate V]), In the case of other steatite carvings (Yo. 05. b-d. 00S2. ootao, 
00134,00165 ; Khot. 006; Place ^ 1 ) the indication of style is uncertain, while forYo. OO166 the 
monkey figure points distinctly to Khotan. Local ori^ is made prol^blc both by the jade material 
and the carving for the small monkey figure, Yo. 06. a; the bird, Khot 04* ^ (Plate VI); and the 
engraved slab, Yo. 0091. a (Plate vn), Of oUier jade objects a ring, Khot 0061, a miniature vase, 
Yo. 06. f (Plate TV), and a fragmentery buckle, Ya ooi 5 ^i >“^1/ ^ mentioned. 

Of miscellaneous metal objects, mostly in bronre, of which Plates vi and vn show a number 
(KhoL 01. c, h, D05. 0O8.009. 0010, 0025,0046, 0050: Ya 05, a,00105, ooitS. 00139), it is s^l 
more difficult to determine the place of production. But in none of them does the style of modelling 
or ornamentation differ noticeably from that otherwise known to us in the art wort of ancient 
Khotan. Of distinct interest arc the leg of a small stand in bronze, Yo, oOi 73 J octagonal 
ferrutedornament resembling a mace-head, Ya ooSt, in the same metal; and the curious object 
resembling a J anus-h^d. Yo. 00174, the purpose of which remains doubtfiil-Hdl shown in Plate VU, 
Of the arrowheads, triangular in section. Kltot. 003, Ooi 7 (Plate vi), 0047,0048, it is noteworthy that 
their shape closely approaches the type which specimens like T. xilooso (Plate UII). from ihc 
ancient Limes of Tun-huang. prove to have been in use during Han times. Instructive as shoiving 
the methods by which some of these small bronze objects were cast, are tlie clay mouJds which were 
brought to me as having been found at Tain-bghil (Tain. 001-004)* As detailed in my former 
RepoHt gold-washing operations are carried on at this place, near the north-east edge of the Khotan 
(^U, among 'culture-strata^ closely resembtiiig those of Yotkan.* 

The tiny pieces of gold jewellery, Yo, 00127 (Piute VI}, acquired at \ Otkaii and showing in 
part very line work, illustrate a class of' finds ‘ which, unfortunately for archaeological ioierests, is 
but very rarely preserved from the melting-pot. Among the numerous beads in glass and stone, 
those inlaid with designs in white (Ya 001 14, 00135 : Khot, oa. q, r. 0069 i see Plate IV) may be 
singled out for brief mention, as their technique is still in need of expert determination. Of 
distinct interest is also the bead of glass mosaic^ Khot. 0072 (Plate IV), as it shows a regular 

Western type which was common in the Roman Empire. Imports of Western glassware into China 
are attested down to relatively late times, and while it is still uncertain whether glass was manufac¬ 
tured in Central Asia also, such indubitable proof of imports direct from the Meditcrraneati region 
has its value. 

Of the seals acquired from YOlkan or Khotan town most will be found reproduced in the 
bwer half of Plate V. Whether in metal or stone, they ail show so dose an approach in type 
to the corresponding finds and acquisitions made during my previous journey at sites of the Khotan 
region (sec Plates XLIX, L of Anaeni KAe/an) that their local origin can scarcely Ire doubted. It is 
very different with the intaglios, of which fifty are reproduced in the upper Half of Plate v, and for 
the detennination of which Professor Percy Gardner has been kind enough to give help. Here 
we meet with pieces which are undoubtedly late classical work and others which, though Oriental, 

* Attiiift/ KAeiti}nf L p. 4^1. 
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must ha^-e been producetl much further west than Khotaii. To the former class belong the well* 
modelled female bust^ Khot Qo8o j the beardless male head of the type of Alexander, Badr. 002 ; 
the fine heimctctl male head Khot 0091, as well as the Persiandookmg head Khot cofj \ the bust 
of a Roman warrior, Yo. 0096, a; and the large beardless male head, \ o. 05' e^ round which Brahml 
characters ha%*e been engraved by another Imd Barbarous reflections of some late classical originals 
may be recognised in such pieces as KhoL 04. h, j, 004. b, 0075, 0076, 0079, 0092 ■ Badr. ooi ; 
Yo- 0*2. b, 0099* To production within or near the Sassaman Empire point the types shown 
by Khot, 004. a. with its Pahlavi inscription j Khot. 0090. with a few characters in a script vaguely 
suggesting S<^ian; and Yo. 00206. The head on the lasMiamed intaglio shows close resem¬ 
blance to 1 , oot. reproduced in Plate XLIX of Ancimt which still seems linked, by its legend 

with the Scytho-Sassanian coins of the Tndo-Irdnian borderlands. The large stone. Yo, 07. with 
its goddess b^triding a leonine dragon, is suggestive of Indian influence. We must assume either 
Indian or Kliotanese origin for Khot, 008S. with a monkey playing on a pipe and a small figure 
dancing before him, on account of the short Brtlimt tt^end undoubtedly engmv^ by the same hand. 
Bering tliat the naturalistic treatment of die monkey agrees closely with that shown by the terra¬ 
cotta figurines, local production appears to me distinctly probable in this case. There still remains 
a numerously represented class of intaglios to be mentioned, filling the first three tows in PL v 
and mostly of small size. Almost all show figures of animals, often cut with considerable skill, and 
recalling, in bold but efiective design, those appearing among the Yotkan pottery and figurines. 
Considering that the great majority of these intaglios are cut in stones like chalcedony and cornelian, 
of which the Kun-lun Range east of Khotan could alwaj's furnish a ready supply,* and fiirther that 
this was also largely represented in my first collection trom Kbotan, i am now inclined 10 look 
upon them as likel)* to be from the hands of old Kbotan engravers. 

If I liai'c left It to the last to mention the relatively large coUection of coins which I acquired 
either at Yotkan or as coming from that site, it Is mainly because they will be separately dealt with 
in Appendix B by Mr. j, Allan ; also because the value of the chronological evidence furnished by 
coins must obviously be much smaller in the case of acquisitions by purchase than when coin finrb 
can he authenticated at the site itself. At ihe time when these acquisitions were made, my leisure 
did not suffice for more than a most cursory inspection. The brief remarks to be oflTered here 
are based entirely on the preliminary analysts of these coins with which Mr. J. Allan has kindly 
furnished me, and must be confined to their chronological bearing in general. In order to obtain 
a safer basis for observations on this point ] have thought it best here to leave aside the coins which 
I purchased at Kbotan, but about the origb of which no information was available. 

The chronological range of the coins accpiired from Ydtkan, all copper^ with the exception of 
a single piece in lead, agrees strikingly with chat indicated by the collection whirii I obtained In 
1900-1 and discussed in Ancitni Kkoian at some length.* It extends from the Smo-Kharo^thi 
currency of Kbotan, issued probably during the first few cencurics of our era, down to piec^ of the 
Sung dynasty, the btest of these bearing the * Nien-hao 'of a. 1078-86. In addition, the Indo- 
Scythian coinage is represented by two pieces of Kani^ka (see Plate CXL. Nos. 9, 10). 

While the total number of identified corns amounts tio 537, the number of main issues repre¬ 
sented is relatively small. Apart from the few non-Chinese pieces just mentioned, there arc 47 
coins of die local Sitio-Kharo^lht type, bearing Chinese T^^ends on the obverse and Indian Prakrit 
ones on the reverse (Plate CXL. Nos, 4, 6, 7). The eariy Chinese coinage, in the shape of wu'-sku 

' Aliwidy Marco Polo whm apeakins of ‘ Prinroughly Martv i. R). I^t, (94. 
correspomiuig 10 the Keilya uicl. and CliBithaii imtiliom • See Antmt Kk*^, i. pp, 103 

rhtrt wbteh brings down J»prr and Chalcedony ^; Yule, 
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pieces such as were issued both under the Former and Later Han dynasties, takes up a Urge 
of die total with iij specimens. It must, however, be noted that not less than 48 o> 
belong to a single hoard, the accidental discovery of which was bound to upset the usual proportion. 
To the Sung and Sui dynasties of the fifth and sixth centuries a. d. Mr. Allan ascribes three itw^Au 

pieces of a later type. - 

Of the ‘ cash ' bearing the legend ICai^^^UoH futf^ pao (Plate CXL, No. 59)* wa® 

introduced by Kao tsu (a.P; 618-36) but was minted through the whole Tang period, there ate 
only four specimens. On the other hand, the difieiiejit issues showing the name of the Cli len^^ 
period tA.D. 758-9) are represented by not less than IM The last T'atig which 

appears among these coins is that of Ta^Ji (s-O. 766-79), being found on twentj'-cight piecs 
(Plate CXL. No. 47)1 One coin each of the t^ih*t 30 (a. & 955"'b), Tieu-hsi (a. d. iot7“^^)' 
Ythin*ftng (a. d. 1 078 - 56 ) periods attest occupation of the YoiV^n Site during Sung tim« and con¬ 
tinued relations with China also after the Muhammadan conquest. Of the latter there ts evidence 
in three coins of Muhammad Arslan, belonging to the eleventh century,* 

ll is of some interest to compare the ratio in which the ™rious issues are represented in this 
collection ftom Yotkan with that shown by the aggregate of the coin sets which were brought to me 
at Khotan avowedly from old sites beyond the north-casieru edge of the oasis, such the ’Tatis 
of Ak-sipil and Hanguya. Here a total of 1*4 identified pieces comprises i coin of Wang Mang 
(a-d. 14-19: Plate CM,, No, 14), 9 Sino-Kharo^fhT coins, 8 Ji/U'sht of Han tiincs, 26 dipp«l 
probably of the fifth century a. o., 17 Tang coins (mainly Ch‘ien->nian). 17 Sung coins, and 
46 coin! of various early MuhAmroadan ralcrs. This analysis demonstrates a maitcdly greaijer 
proportion of Uie coins for thee ’ Tati' sites. This is fully in keepbg with whac other antiquarian 
evidence indicates as to their time of abandonment. This fact, coupled with the dose agreement 
showm between my present and former collecrioits from Yotkan. must add weight to the numismatic 
evidence which even such chance acquisitions afford for the history of the ancient capital. 


Sktiok ni —list of antiques acquired from YOTKAN 

AND IN KHOTAN 


Yo, I. Terra-cotta mouWed affurine, upper pert 
masm -t aU itrdgtit «cruu fortbeid. lalli io wo 
must* in rmnt of ibouWm umJ over difnilderi behind : 
f untll pJgtniJ biilkaled by incUing. Round neck in orn. 
collar, and ribbon ^lib Jeiwl; breatt* bare; below, itbcts 
of a^[qu4 {ument AH bdow walet ptsring. Hole 
tlimuieb metub prob^ ihowi that %, ww used ** 'kucI 
e.g. for "" IT'*"'*- Ci, Vfc oo<j, Curiomly nidc and 
prtmlilfe'lookbg work. H. 4|'* PI, tl. 

Yo. a. Terra-cotta mouWed fie. of msman, iquaniBg 
and holding diitd, Hair, gaihered by bead drele! into 
big topknot, fttla in pigtail wbich b looptd up again with 
two bowt to top of bead. Short loelo bang orer cbeeka. 
Eyes wy peominent, popUt nurked by hoiea * cthw bolei 
for nostril* and ftoraen of nujulh. Fig. wear* fiir-iriiinined 
jBfket with hiQ pointed sleem, and dotely pleated undar- 
atuTT. Infant weata cap and fwaddllog dothea; featuica 
panctnnd. Rough bet dgoroa* work, B. d*. Ft H- 


Fottery BjnpboTai. Broadly tplaytd ba»e- 
ruig -J' high. Wall* mil out *h*rpb* waking reium 
toward* neck at height of Routul aagle of aboulder 
band of flpjdiqo^ oval jewel* wlih beaded rlnta, between 
IndfCd line*. Frotn band of incised circle* roAuat) bate 
of neck Incucd Uiu* wbb putteUired dot border* deaeend 
to pain of leaves, apphqti^, net above indted band: lield* 
m^tipied by Wtra dirided by dontde IneisHl line^ At 
rilber ride, itump of tianiHe below whkb afpliqirf tnaak; 
type of Yo, 00 T, d, q. v, Renalm of appllqud om. on 

neck. Siutnp* of tiandles and fracture of neck have be^ 
eat down atnooth ao that eenwl mlghi ceminoe in ii#e- 
Wheei-iaade j fine red day. H. Si". PI IV- 
To. ot. tr. TeiTn.«otla mrnikey, erode itaittiaHiiiK type, 
plsytog guitar. AH below hip* mining. Cf jf»f. Kiftan, 
PL XLVi. Y, 009. i H. 1 A' 

Yo, 01. e, Tertwcotte If. Five-leaved appEqud paiiMiie. 
Length *J'l gr. width r. Pi IH. 


' Sec Boende, Jitfieff m C,‘A, 1 ji. 


ANTIQUES FROM YOTKAN PURCHASED AT OR FROM SITE 

of YQ- OI- 
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Tcrra^attB slab of mu^ruib uw, fcpraentinif 
la^sdit of bctlldiojg- Al box of bdliMroilc of rail on 
v^b liidft Indo^CoiiakbiiUi co^iimi^ (one timuiiPiug') 
with bracket eapltaJ4otiu-budstm Sihapcd $liilks, Bupportieg 
ludwL In ifiatidfcls droiht rtwttea Abavts k bantt of 
bilf^cnbu] twnttd «tr&od» altcsnately plam and 

bcaikii. Above this rise (tqjped baitknwnti (cf Foocher. 
Z'Arfdu Fig. 59), between which aremimanaxe 

ekpban4 msn, tml fr of anothet. Dnder arcade 
biir^lengtli of wmairlatta. Oo R, ^ flutc^pluyn j wears 
btrban sod phdiMJeewi cost. Ott Lw cytnbil-player 1 
elaborate head^-dress with peak in front mut fluroaiwrs over 
cua ending In jewek ; weari looae fleewd jacket* Ct for 
general scbcfue, FouchcTp Figs, idg, 191-300, 

On KP. of slAb^ behind banlenwmti* row of head »n(J 
piiLii cnck rasettcfii, below which fcdge divided by rcitii^ 
hiir-TooDd notches into row of bracteis^ Reel belowi 
plain. Very fine work. 4I' x PL 1 , 

Yo. 04. a. Terra-cotta fig* of horse with rider seated 
On kind of iaddlc-dctiu Both fore- and hiniklega of bofve 
sdlitL Soditte anil harness incised* Ct Yo. 003O- a. 
ij'; lenaih i|^* 

Yo^ og- a- Broiuje enst of seated Buddha, with pointed 
halo. Corroded Remains of suid or shank behind. Gr., 
R vi* 

To* 05, b. White soapstone fig.^ very rodely oitj 
^ted erosa-lcggedi wiib L+ dbcrw in R* hand# and L* 
hand supponixig beHd, Pace wwn flat j back not tarred 
out* 

Yo. 05. G* Bar of wbiU Mapslotie- amalL ronod* 
dnmb-bcA ahaped With groove nmiid middle* Letigih 
|j-i gr.dton. 

Yo* 05, d* Soapstone reliefp fir* of peacock (rront riew). 
OiusprtAd tail forms large hak^. No ahcmpt to show 
fiMlliefs: tto GyeSr Fe« broken raff and IL side nf tail. 
H. c. tV i (broken) 1^- F). VL 

Yo*05* 0. Crystal tntagUo. hcmisphcrictL BeanUeas 
male bust lo L- Bair, remkred by two rows of crescent 
cirrveA, brtislied from cenirc of head and formtog heavy 
hgindeati over rnxchcid and behind cirS| tied wllh GIIet< 
Ruit draped In pkin timk beed In front £ bead ear-ring. 
Late cksrica] type. Qn chber lide of lieftd three ohjEracters 
to Brihnit cut by a different band# read \vy Dr- Baroett 
Cutting of bead (kirly go^ of Hiscfip- 
don vciy rough, mostlj drill ijmk. Set m modeni ailver 
ring. Dkrn. j*. FI* Vi 

Yo. 06* a. Jade flg, of monkey# kneeiing and bending 
^^rrards from waiat. Anti# bdd oui cUm together in 
bmi, M if praying; hui band* goat. Tati broken* 
Len^ (liead lo foot) c, |^p Pk VL 

Yo. o®. b* Terracotta monkey# ‘owl' type, squatung 
on beda I- hand on monih; R- lost. Roddy moddled. 
CC Yo- M31. etc: H- 44 ^^ 


Yo. 06. 0. Terra^olta monkey, naotfalistk type# teated 
with knees drawn upL L kg gone and both lamk O. 
Yo. wist, d and eoiyS; rude work* tf* Ae' 

Yo* o 6L d. Hcugonal crynlal Lengtli djam- y* 

Yo* 06* e* As Ya od* d# but imalUr* Leitgib M% 
diam* c. A*- 

To* 06, f. Dark green jade model vaee. Rotmd bexly 
and foot J king neck. R. PL IV* 

Yo* ofi* b* Clay aptndle^wborl# convmt face and back, 
Hok through Eniildlc ^ Locked ctrole on &ce# from 
edge, with two dkmicXcr^ at rigk angles to ctdi otiier, 
endipg Ui hoki sunk in ccrcmnfcrence by enmd 

hues, ctmeave to segments of ibe drol*. Spaces ihu^ 
formed -filled by tows of inched daabea Diam. r. 

Yo. 06. k. White i^teatite (f) bead^ fiflttetied spheroid, 
Qiipfieil Dhm. #* 

Yo. o€, L Cyllndflciil pendani of n-liite glaan# seven- 
ribbed, semi-trausiHienL One end touoded olf; abow 
from other, a deep groove lU round. Tbiough head 
ieft beyond this, u huk for suspension* CL N+ axis. c 305 * 
Lengik gr. dfiim* J'. Ff. IV. 

Yo. Of- Dihpiieal garnel tntagliOf pkno^onvesp A 
gciddess (Dtirga ?) istiide a dragon ad^miclng 1— Goddess 
tiDS hair fii1]li^ over tiboalderf# quilted skin# overskirt, 
heavy giriftoi and dimes in her I- hand a double pennant. 
E>ra£on is lecnine with open jawp, forking floriate tmigTie 
and tail, heavy mane and Fringed fore-legs. Fine work# 
poUshed in mtllng. PL 

Yo. 010. e* Elliptical contellnn tntngUo# Bsi; half 
only. Near middle of broken edge, a deep^Incised drole. 
Down side of drek# near break, iniis a itraigbt groove, 
wtdeh cominues to edge of seal on one sides hoi dka wway 
on other* X (broken). 

To* oio* d. Rlioiiibiis>^9liaped gnrnot iotagUOr flat. 
A bbd to L.4 s^ndinf with winp slightly raised; 
work. i*xA'* PLV. 

Yo* 010. e* Bronze aignet-ring be^ and part of hoop. 
Seal represents warrior in moiled iroonen (?}^ L. ktiee 
benL Head tinned L. looking down, with behnet L. 
arm raided from elbow holcfliig something* Stole bangs, 
in long folds, from R. ahoutdef* Seal |'x PL V. 

Yo. on. a. Terracotta head of monkey In round; 
replica of Vo- 007* f# save for some tnetfied ckbiilB, and 
better condiUoR- H. r^'. 

Yo^oiiib. Female head^ see Yo. D09.k Eyebrowa indsed. 
eyelids in rchef. Ftoin band roond topknm H. r|^. 

Yo, on. c* Terra-cotta canteL Hair re|i«Beated by 
tneised tinrt sad short iluhm, Tra™ of rider between 
humps. Legs lott. H. 1 1 |' 


[Chap. rV 
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Y«, oi*. d, Temi.eoUa camel, ^'try Tonife: teg* 
half IndiiCfiled bgr.UuiKd Iniet fm maiw, and 9ina>l| 
{HuigQlflT on neck and (houUw*. Cf. A w. JCAobn, 

PI XLVtk ¥, D09. I. Hind-li®* and liytnpi roimkig. 
li. 3'. 

Yo. Ofi. e. Torfa.cott» Bactrlan camd, roughl/ 
modelled (cT. Ahc PL XJ-VIt, Y. OOi*. ()■ 

Sides of (k« drilled aboonnallj tO rejneseni ««rtien of 
tnoutbi Flinki t^ttwwo I'ao bump* lotigltt ladUstli^' 
lo*s of a rider. Hair scoTCti H. 

V«. cm. a. Elliptical comeliaa taUgUo, BaL Boar, 
triih long mom, walking L. Poor work, almo#! entirely 
drilled. 4'xit'- 

Ye. fija. b. CLrcalor garaet LnUgUo, conve*, L. half of. 
Wfi^ Vfclory wearing wreaih and long dtapery advnncw 
a,i tlyipg jail above ground wUb hniuli oofjtwtched towardu 
a tfbpby ^ ^ *1^ iKlnut, cnlfm, and g]:ea¥et cut be 
dteringiddwd. Cl, Rohulo coina <ri die founh certtury. 
Four work, bm [toliahed in coiiitig. PL V, 

Yo. oia. c. EUlpUcal gamut iutagUo. convei, 1_ aide 
of. Forepart of uiinial lo "L., feeding in field: gras* 
indicated. Very nwgb work. PL V. 

Yo, oiB. d, Elliptical Intagilo of banded cliafcedoriy, 
fal. Camel, with drigle, appaieiuly hairy, hump, kneeing 
to L. Willi bead timicd R. over back. Sumiauy wmlt. 

PI. V. 

Yo, 001^ it’V. Term-cott* nppUgoi maeltB frtun vasea, 
scriet oT- Faces (poiesqtieJy buman. Sevcial tiigfady 
different mouldt were used, and parts were moulded 
Kparately 10 that greiE satiety resnUs. Moeb hind- 
tooling on the finlilied can made further difTerettces, and 
(bete art lew duplicates. AD luve hair parted in tniddlc 
and daing over forehead in imight line to tors; ar randt 
represented by grooved lines running back over ears or to 
top of head- Forehead plain, ot marked by central dot, 
by ttnigbi venicsl Uoc, or by straight lioe and V,, Eye* 
proroioeni, coropase- drawn elide* set dtbet in long wcket« 
Hush wltb face. Nose promineni with very broad nosirilsu 
flometimet accentoaled by drilled hole* or compara-drawii 
ciidea. Monib wry large with Uiick Bp*; Iloei from mee 
10 comers of tnooth geacnill/ deeply marked; coriifTi of 
moudi often scctnnmted by a tlepreuloo. or by a iWOiid 
dimple. Ears large, rather [Krioted, with big lobet or car- 
tingi. 

See V(X 0OS4, oo^^, Cf. Yft oOt (, «**- *. Aiu. 
XfKlttn, PI Si.VlI, Kh. r»3. f. Mo*l btitnan type Yo. 
oot. 0, oo*,. n, q.v; type degawratet muff ilitough 
Yo. Dor, fa, ll arrim wltb 001, u. 1 stnuMt at the Uoo 
(Ya oot*. i) fnam whir* ll U dMlit^ulihed mainly by 
abcenee of beard and mane. 

Vt^eot, n. Rwetnbki Yo, bet. r, hot lower features much 
w«n, H. 11’. Fft <wi. A Replica of Yo. »t. rj 
mini eaamjilt. U. 1** Fk. mi, t. Very ckatily 
modelled. Vertkai groote and curved Y-muk on fore- 
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hand ; eye* set in long sockets t nostrils muked by three 
indsed dfclo- Gf. Yo. 003.4. I'*-. Wf- 

tjpe at Yo^ 001. b, L H< 1 4 • J e. tror. 1, Vertical 
groove In forebead. Small eyct 3et in long socketa j 
fe«uiT«* well defined. Rentfcbles Vo, 001, d in general 
ehaiader. ll. tj' JV.«/,/■ SmaOj finely Sniihed. 
Hair on B- aide worked into fine locks. Sec Yo. ooa*. U, 
00+4. ft Month lumed Bp. H. ri*. r«. oor,g. Ver- 
(kat gKWW in forehead J top Ibw of forcbead altnist flat: 
line* of bale nlinoat upright Momh short and taraighl, 
Eyes flat raised tE*ea withoui wnlral dot, Cf. Yo, 
0034. c. H. 11'- noei.A, RepUcnorYoiOOt.ity^. 
H. n. Ill- *'■ Forehead pnlnwd, with 

slight vtttlcal groove, Eyes smalt, set in sSgbt hollow 
Notitila marked by indiid drcleSL Mouth loi^ and 
auaight with broad Itps. Recenling diia See Vo. 001. d, 
e, b, u. 00S4- b, e. 0044. d, H. ^ 

Replica of Yo. ooi. c tnoch worn, R. jFft Mt. L 

PuUy laokiti. Approaching lion type- Kwe shofltr; 
month curved with deeply drilled comart; ears larger 
ihan in typical tiatniilefl a* Y'O. o*t. e. B-14'. t»r- 
jw. Three dimple* at comet* of otoulh. Munrii damaged. 
U-Jb. 00/, n, Bumi tinte firing and iodisiinct. 
H. 1^', Jtf. OOI' ft Diflon from olhtri in dejah of 
liuet and loundness and height of tnodeiling. Escellenl 
work, not fnrni wine ■cries of motihl*. B. *4*. FL Hi. 
Fit. oor. jff, Meraih deeply otuUmal; carved linei from 
eyei 10 nmuih; hole in (bndtead. Cf, Yt^ oot,*. H . 
FV. 00/. y. Small. Rough work. ll. Fa, oar, r. 

Well-worked lines from uottrili round oooi«s of roouili; 
dimples beyond these. Cf. Yo, 0044. a, N. Fa. 

00/. t. Reptlw of Yo. OOI. T. H, 1 4 *’ f- 

Lbict of hair slightly waved. Eye* and unMith very large, 
^nf /ariff jfnhbed. li, t^*- Fa. 00/, *, Replitt (erctfil 
for bttir) of Vo. ooi' e. B. t A*. J ft Ooi. a. /. turge. 
Nosiritt, MToers oir nuiuih, eon, and forehead princtured. 
Eyei and Joba of ean have compass^inriaed ebde*. 
Chnfine of hail over forehend faicL Approwhtng lisaj type, 
H. lA't Ph ***- f fcatnia *tH 

very close together. Poor work. H. 

Yo. ooa. a-n. Terrft^Mtto palm of mtnlattiro flg^, 
rudely modelled, unde in symplegma. Face* PKniVey- 
bke, with pTDininent tnuaalc, rontid eye*, ami depreuiinn 
up forebcad and crown. Y*o, 001. k Ua* sarlacc punctured 
for half, and «taii, Thl* larger, Vo, ooi, f smalWr thnii 
rest which average B. Feel not diatinguiibed. 
Female someiimc* shown by toug pfginfi (Yo, 00s. i). 
Cf. Vo. 0048 ft-d [o and d unmually well done, mouldiid, 
not tuodelled). a. dw. AAwim. PI, XI.vn, Y. 00 u «. 
y, 0011,1, oop. r.. 

Fft M 3 , a. Legi broken. H- ti'- F»< M». A Female 
wean pigiad. Bead and L- kg. of Ibttale; L.Jeg below 
knee and R, arm of male lost, H. ij*. Fe. 009 . -r. 
Single fig,; faead uid tam lost, Handi of wtmd abort 
bebifld. H. i Fft oiu. 4 . Had of male tat; *ex of 
other intbuted by long yi^tail. H. if*. Fa, 009, t. 
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Lower tiaiba low, Modt wont H. 1 \ ^V, txa. f. 
Very amajl. Head of one iigi and lower Bmbs of bolh 
kei. tf. ^ 1 ^*, rp. «o2. f. Single fig f ilTinr awl )tg» 
low. H-1'. yp. 003. #. H. i4' Pi. in. rp.oo»‘ *\ 
One fig. hofi tong piguiL Legs broken, II. ij** y*- 
OOM. Jt, Upper pvt of one monkej'f atnis loitoitig. Tail. 
Hair incised. H. lA** (joto*d). One 

head and all below thighs (nbring. H. i F* *' 

Heads ami all betow wniats nrtssing. H. jf}'. 

To. ooa. a. b* f< g, g. I. h. L L i, k. Terra cotta 
grotesrine figs, of tnonkeya squaiting apiiight cm 
hatioche*. Each weata toin<lotb, Ctoe hand robed to 
hcod, other laid on brewt. FeatiinM generally owWike, 
MRiurtitncs naturalistic. Work rude. Cf. Vo, oogt, b,ci 
oejy.h. SttA$tf, X/ic/aii, PI. X iVH, Y. oojt. oj Kh. oesj. n. 
Proh, of ivne type are Vo. oo 3 ^. O-C | oogi, «-c, 

J A aof. A. Owl type. R. aim placed on breast, L. m«ed 
to skle of head. R. leg miBsing. Rode w»k. IL i J'. 
JV oof k Owl type. L. arm kar. as also legs from 
lidglM. Roogb, H. H', n^eoj./. Owitype. Ann* 
and kgs tost. Vojy rough. H- V- J"'*'. tW|. g. Owl 
type, legs ton. R. hand laM upon breast, L. rawd to 
bock of head which i* tonwd R. fl. yp.poj,g, I. 
R. Ituid upon breast: L. arm ouCitTeiehed. L. foreanD 
and all bdow waist missing. H. j*. J'a <»J- k Laager 
fig. Only legs ftom diiglis down prcteried. H- j*. 
Ta cwj, /. RadeJy nannuttiilci R. aim toil. L. raised to 
moulh. H, 1 1'. ><1 ooj, i. t. L. band placed On 
nomneh, ft. atm broken. Hev), R. onw. and R, leg from 
ihlgh to below knee mlalng. H. lA*’ 

Roughly natnolttik type. I>resaed in well-worked cap. 
collai or cape, and coat vitit scaUoitcd end at hack: 
gaimiittia indlciled dearly by incited lines. Both sniu 
ksL H. tf'. 

Yo, oog. c. TetTa.ci)lta monkey (owl typo), ac|.iiatiiog. 
Holds syrinx in both handa to muuih. Cf. jIik. kUpiiM, 
PI. XI.V1. B. wa. H. H*. 

To. oo3> d. Tom^oUa relief of grotesque human fig. 
playing syrinx. Wean bracelet on either wilri, and eUe- 
cutIs. Krokeu at waist. H. * 

Yo. oog. e. Term.cottB monkey, owl type; ttpnubg. 
Wean toin-clctk, Under L. aim bold* dmm (?) widdi 
he strikm with R. hand, Cf. A»t. Xiptam, PL X1.V1, 
Y, oorx. b. H, l|'. 

Yo, oog. 1> TerTB'Eotta monkey, oquaUing sod playing 
guitar. Head iocllned to I.. lAeam tohL'ctoth. Cf 
riv. iTAiftie. axLVI. V.ooj. L U- i*. 

Yo. ooa. «• Teim-cottn monkey, noiiiralkijc type, 
aqnaitlog and playing guitar. Haudle of guitar and L. 
atm lost Floe miaiaiure work. D. |'. 

Yo. oog. tt. Temwmtta grotevpie monkey bn^ 
IvTote liini in both flower .like oli)ecl or leaf Mlnia* 

itue scafe. AH hetow woisl tout. IL 


Yo, 003. o. Terra.eottft groteeque monksy, minbinn; 
kiieeadrawn up to chest ; ith^dialUc. ft. vm k ntited to 
side of h«aii: L arm and bodi kgs lost. Pierced serticolly 
thnwgb btMly for iiiapeinbnt, H. 

Yo. 003, o. s. TeiTBtoottai miniature monkey, naiuial- 
{sdc type, smted asUide fdialliis (tnokmsL Cf, Vo. 00^0 
and Aitr. XAoSitn, PL XI.VII, Y, 009, q. H. 

Yo. oog. p. Terra-cotta monkey, squatting on bcetsv 
ha)id.s (daced on knees In oiniude of mediiatlon. Mininlure 
•cak y tiauindisilc. H. H'' 

Yo. 003 q. Terra-cotta monkey, aqoatttng on heck, 
liands on knees; curries wuer-riun on hack. Mitiiolure 
scak; good oatimlialk work. H. I*, PL III. 

Yo. 004. a Terra-cotta It. from R. half of iaige grotesque 
fig. of monkey seak-d. with knees drawn up ogainsi chesi. 
on djcular 1 otttt base. Ff. split away down line of junctinn 
between two moulded sides. Most of base, feet, shoulders, 
and head lost. Fur tendeted by bands of incisions; on 
Itody these Ijelween incised lines. H. 

Yo, 00+, h. Terra'cetta monkey, seated on short up¬ 
right ciictikf object: kgs below ihlghs; and anns toissiqg. 
Rough tuuumltsiic work. H. 1 

Yo. 005. a. Tena-colta grotesqae fig., tqjper pnri of ; 
ft. atm exicfidcd and bent ot elbow j L. arm brokca swsy; 
all twiH-alh breast tost, loosed hair on head, buck, OOd 
onns, nS if monk^. Pace biunsti witli pointed beard 
({ndsctl) and tncwtacha (ht reUcI)^ H. t Ai*. 

Yo, 005. b. Terra cotta grolesqno monkey, upper 
part of. both Uim.^ Imdy fram bd^ cbest, and rmurie 
tosL H. I* 

Yo, 006. a. Terra-cotta monkey, bust of. ft. arm, L. 
forctum, and all below waist, milling. Rough nammlltric 
work. H. fl*. 

Yo. oofi. a. I. Terra-cotta monkey head in round) 
nniunleslic type ; behind head. H, f*. 

Yo, 006. h. Terra-cotta monkey head. Front top of 
I■*■■.! alia pigtaiL Eats are large (L. eu lo«lJ; nbow and 
riigbfly k nnmet projecting boas. H. if*. 

Yo, 007. a Terra-cotta monkey bend b round; eye* 
fonned by atninped cbtles: hair indicucd byinend lines. 
Very mde work. II. 

To. 007, b. Terra-cotta monkey head in round; eyes 
fonned by dot and circk; hsir iudictiled on blow end 
diecka. Round neck k colkr om. with ringle tine of 
puneh-nmika Face well modcflcd to express spish gtm. 

11. 5* n. Ilf. 

Yo. 007. c, Terra-ootta monkey head b toiind: tong 
hair on wp of bead teodeted by indned ottoke^ that ot 
ud sides ty short diuhcs; face formed by ncoep- 
ing two luge hollows ride by rids and leaiiiping dot-ia^ 
ebefc «yc in each. Kudewq^ H. tf*. 

r 
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Ya 007. d. Tam-cottft monkey head, gmaque, 
emirdy nithoet ntedelling> Heif Imlicetetf b; inclBiiw 
on btOT end lijx £]rt< roraied bf tnadi rouid naiiTfk 
Moostitcfie indi^ H, 

Yo> 007, e. Tenv-cotU nmsk of monkey; from 
fniut moilkL F^turaa inJiatoH iy <tmmpjfigiii;f) 

Bude wofk U .}'. 

Yo. 007. t TeiTa>c«tia monJcey bend m nmnd 
Tboogh 00m, bend ts cmsTolJy cxecotetl, cja set tn 
McketSy chin and cheelu n)odeU«L Hen 00 (ice rendentl 
by punctured dots, longct hair on buck of bead by sumps 
of Mmi-chcnkr punch. Oorely namobk* V- ni 1.14 q. r. 
H. tA". 

Yo. ood. TerrO'OOtta flg, of camel; hEod'lxgt ud 
liump kMt; shown uaoee of rider or load behind fme- 
linmp. Very cmdely modelled. H, ij'} length 
FI. IL 

Yo. OOd. b. TerrO'COtta Bactrlan camel. CC Ant. 
Jlu 4 <tAra, PI. XLVtt, Y. oois. 1, Hair Bcored. msiK 
IkIow neck incisetL £ynS comjitiES-incised; fore-kga 
miming. Poorawk. U, ri*, 

Yo. 008, c- Tom^ratta camel of normal type but 
slightly larger sise; tiica of (lutilDiiis attached to citlier 
flank between bumps, Cf, Ane. JCifi/M, Pl-’XLVJl. B. 
001. j. n.ai^. Pi u 

Va oofl. d, TerrB.cottB ntinlalnre camel of nc^al 
type. Hair scored. Roeqd' work. B. i J'. 

Yo. oog.e. Terra-cotta head of cameV nonsal type. 
Length 

Yo, oo{|. a. Terra-cotta bead from male flg. Iligb 
forehead. Hair sinfghi acrou middle, then looped down 
hearily (o ears. Doued drcht on roiebeoil 

Eyebrowa scored. Eye* ulinoud-shaped, b relicr. Tliln 
nose and Email moudi: dmopiqg ntonslache. Buck of 
head tabling. Poor work, H, ij*. 

Yo. oop. b. TemMcotta fr. of main face. All above 
L* lover eyelid and R. of nose lost; noie namd-ended 
and Dtn very prominent, laige tope-like iDOUitUcbe. Three 
tine* fudosing two ion of dots Ibilow contour of lower 
jaw reptwetuing gorget (f). tower eyelid JUul cheek well 
modelled. Original lc»^ of kM f. e*. Pf. t 

Yo, 009. e. T<efra-cotta male face frcui stutitile. 
High kirchead. Hair oudeet horicontai hne acrosa awl li 
then looped down to top of ears. £yes Jong and tiurow, 
st^hlly luting, deeply incised on plane of face. Eye- 
bvowa bidsed and pooclared. Small nose. Shod lulMilii'' 
with coiner punctured Long monsuebe aitd riiort curly 
board. Rings in cms. Good efleclive work. Bu^ of 
bead ttiaaing. H. 1^/. Pint 

Yo, 009, c. L Tanti.co(ta male bend {ftcmi cajij, 
Sonight motislache, small beard on under-bp and sUgbily 
curly beard on edges or jaw. Forebead beW. thick nuset 
Ofhalr on either side of beaiL £y«a ilenting, h relief, 
hloch damaged. 11. 


Yo< 009, c. a. TcrTB-catta otalo bond. Hair cut In. 
Kndgbt fringe along brow i eye* long end hjutdw j tnetsed. 
Small tnoostadui. Buck of head miaaing. Poor work, 
nmebwom. H. tj'*. 

Yo. 009. c. $. Term<cotbi (r. of made hcBd, moulded, 
Futtliead high, narrow and bare; eyebrowa very tlnck and 
promrncol; eyes prorulneRr, u'fde nosrili, struight thin 
mouttachc end curly beard round edge of jaw. Bold 
Work. [I. s', pi, m, 

Yo. oog, c. 4. Term-cotU be«d and tnmk of mate 
Sg. Eyes prmnineitt. Ibir parted in centre. .Straight 
moustache, mull hnpeTlal beanl. Koond neck strap rrem 
wluch hatig» knde (?). 11. a|*. 

Yo. oog. d. Term<ottk mnie fhc«. Long lumow 
eyn. pronuneiil. SinigbL stiff moustBcht, Beneath orr 
are irtdkitioaa of hair, eitli^ wIiMers or lufb bnvght 
rouad behind eira. Hur brtuhed up over forehead as 
Y<h 009. 4L 1—7, wbh turban above, Top oml liack of 
head miaiiag. Good detailed work. tl. j'. PL til, 

Yo. oog. d, s-7. Torm-cottn feeonie hcod from siatn- 
cOe, one of aerUft. All these differ la deiafla (cC Vo. 009, 
h), liiu haw comoiou style of halr-drt«ang. liab bnufieil 
straight up bom lorebcad wilb centra] parting; naliftig 
doable pompadour, Thu kept in place by elabarate comb, 
oonslaiing of (lecontted from bar with pendania at cacli 
end reaolung bdow eara, and a cualrioi] behiiuL Frcmi 
top md from of bemi hafr, gathered in abort ptgui^ was 
brought between bar and cuahlon of comb and bung back, 
over biter. Two abort curia were curved out over cb«ka 
ainunl to ecHmers of molitb (not tn all uampTs), Back 
hair feB stralglit; then was gubered In pjguit which was 
turned up 10 Ivck of head and pinned over abort pigtail 
that passed over eiuhLtni, St* Yo. 004 u f, g. Fnmt balr, 
Ibmriag pompodDUr tfrer paahig through COmb, was 
treshed sidewnys and dnvn over mam mass of bm^ tiair. 
Ciubion it fuar-poioied tngot-sbaped. 

pBcea fun and tnund; eyib Inmi; and Kinw, 4 /iurdt 
Hit-, months mull with upuunMl coreera; receding fore^ 
beads and (Mns. 

Seittt inclada Yo. 0094 d. ; 007. e, t ; 009, f| 
0041- f. g; h, 1 , m. Length of Eioe wria from 1 ' to 1*. 
and r 10 4*. 

iff, twp, d. i, Fompadoar compliete. Curb on checks come 
aJmm to esretra of mouiK Back of b*ad cnisajtig. 
Ejiebrotts punctured. With dot between. Gdmf w«L B, 
rf** ya. 009. d t. Small^ wiib fr. of btal. Rude work. 
Back missing. H. 14*. rn Small From 

behiiid pompadour rires pigtail which Ms om ml] 
cushion and ii methy btig [dglaU. rixtog Jhnn aspe, Side- 
liw looped over can, Feainns rndely marked. H. 

/V. oog. A, 4, Small and very redo. *^Titri[iam-lnH>>Td 
ejEs, KT, aifr uuiiLli with puDclured ootnets,, Hair only 
ooggefied. H, i 4 * y». oof± d y. I^^e. Fmspadisir 
compile j pigtail and Inok of b^ miastiig. Eyebrow* 
punctured 1 feMOtre strongly Indeed. IJ. i 4 '. trsp. 


Sec.UlJ list of antiques ACQUIRED FROxM YOTKAN AND KHOTAN 


6 . Small ajid btju. FlgtaiJ Ekboraie 

R«wd n^k nanow anpof for (?) ik^f n back t 
two endfc hangbif dijwfL Drapery einly RUggest&d. P^wr 
irmk; wKjrH. H. Vf, oof. d 7. Small ajid mde. 
Body pmef¥iMJ lo tiabd. Froiil and pigtaD. 

Narroftf bdl over R, akooldcr and dugonally actoaa body. 
Dfaj^y ofily auggesled H. i|*. 

Yo. oog. fl, TerfA-cotta Itcad Id round, liair 

lit frnige and tq. topknot 2 p^gut) behind looped up 10 
crown, Cf, Vo. 00^. b. Very rotta work. H. 1 A* 

Yo. 00^ e, t, Terta^tla femaie head^ ai Ta oep. 
d i f q. 3 ^ 1 o*t of bair and back of head mifsuig. Eye¬ 
brow* pnneiumli features toungly mebed H. 

Yo. ooql L Sm^l female head^ See Vo. cof. d. i^. 
Coifforo moatly broken i back of bead misiing, Proioinefit 
CUtIj on cbccbl Teanifci indely worked H. l"*! 

Vo. 009* g. Terra-cotta grotesque memkey ttead 
in mm 6 ; ey-ei, ears, and ebeeks In cine plane, Irom which 
now projecLs. From earh aide of mnaElct moiia- 

tacbe run* back to cheeks. Wcai* conkal cap wUh ebort 
tail banging from apci. IJ. PI. L 

Yo. 009^ K Series of terra-Gotta feinate head^j 
prob. fram figs. mcmHbg Yo. a. CL Am. 

PI- XJ.Vi. V. ooji- Hi^jJi have mndj In cotnznoD but 
are of Lliree or four liaes^ sad o^ug io oppliqud lurti 
being laken froui dlJferent mcjuUs^ afid to tool^working m 
fhilabed castip dtow miicb lodivldiiality. In general bair 
curvet jo bout of can lo point not Ikr Frofla cocnmi of 
mouth r on forehead eitliCf descend* to poiul ^ooo. h) of 
» cm awmjr in a pomi (009. b. 9), EyeWowa am denoted 
bj a ahgbi: ndge. generally wlili iodsed line, somcdnie^ 
(009, h. i) seciced for bnir. Ej*a flanting, inarked meroly 
by abts (009. Il t » or by alit* with punctured bok, ot 
CompasaKliawn circle (009, b. 8), or in liigh rclkf with 
piincmTc(0o9.h. 10). Noses tmall but ratljcrbroad; oostnli 
dfdted. Mouth* ^maJh often with puncturct at coTneta. 
Chin* wy foil, CctaK; variety In dre^ng of back bair (sec 
separace number*) i boi generally* icpknoi w ith short pigtail 
hanging frenn h and acccKid main pigtail froui bach of bead 
looped up Bgain to cromi. jcwdkd band i^neratly worn 
roundthi*,ami sorceuznes over top; or bran] of liair tekci ka 
place, oop^h- to wears a cuabKni under the pigiaiL For 
&UM caanjpJe tise Vo^ «41- c; also Ya on. b, 0041. a-d. 

YOp 009* b. Oier brow* hair is In ilmrt poMed fitnge; 
from mure of head ti Km* venicaOjr In a plaited mau 
which 18 Ihrowii backward* oier s coshbii. At base tbi* 
fuA 19 bound with clrcki of beada. Retumbig loop ]mL 
Much worn. H. jf''. 

Yfj. oog. h. J. Eydifows ridged and anaored; eyo pftnui^ 
nenr. Fringe tui away lu point Topkoot bound by 
broad braid of hair above drclet of jrw^a, Where matn 
tuft touche* back of bead It bre^ iip iDlo tlim pblcB^ one 
broad, two nairow. Cwwwnrk. H. jf ', PL U 


Yo. 009. b. Ejh vc^y promluciii. Pdnted fringe ; 
ttde'Iocka abtioat roach comers of mouth. Poor work. 
Buck of head miasiug, I|, 

Yo, oog. h. g. Eyebrow* and wertical mark on forebead 
indwd; eyelid* ddg^ and mdsed: Pofoied frtege. top¬ 
knot (mifislng) bciand wilii LFmid of hair* Bock of licud 
mUabig. Carefot mpdeiling. H- j|\ 

Yo* oog. b. 4, 4, a* 4. b. SimOari Eyebrow* ridged* eje* 
indeed^ Sidc-bair cornea very Ikf forwanL Topknota 
and back* of beads missing. H* 

Yo. oog. b. 5- Eyebrows indwd and scored^ eyes incised 
Pointed fungt^ lewdled circlel;, topknm; hair at back 
hruahed ftotu cetuni puling toward* ahoiddera, H, a|'* 

Yo. oog, hr 6r Eyebrowi and ejdld^ indsedt pupil* pune- 
mred. Polnteii fringe; jewd!^ cirelcl and jewck 00 
lopknot. Back of head miaaing, tE si*. 

Yo, oog. b. 1. Low fonihead Eyebrow* scored, eyetult* 
compaiifi^dimwn drde* (no lida). Stialghl Irlnge; aide- 
hair curve® up along clusek-fiofiea. Bead c^kt. (opknol. 
and tooped'up pigtail. Bough work^ U, »\ 

Yo. 009. h^ S, Eyes with inciwd outlfne* and compaas- 
tlruwn pupils. I^imed IKngej jeweUed drclel; topknot 
and back of liead missing. M. 

Yo, 009, li. g. Eyelids iDd oyebrow* ridged. Frnige cut 
away In poiot. Bead eixekt romid fopknot; hair brutbcct 
hack from behind ear* to nape of tieck. Pigtail missiig. 
H, 2|*. 

Yo. oog. h. 10. Eyea peat-*bAped and prominent {ap- 
pUqti^), Eyebrow ridged- Fan-like t^knc^» flatter 
than usual, and cuthioii ropjiotting it- Tracea of p*g^ 
tail whkh h caugbl up li PL t 

Yo. oog. h. tt. Small; much won). Eyea prominent; 
eyebrow* scored Pcrinied lling^, RoMnd head, jewelled (?) 
chaplet with Ussel end* fiHiDg o^-ei wtm Topknoc 
(iniflatiig) bound at baae with braid of bah. BehiiuJ, hair 
falU lu broad 9ai mta* (unlea* tida be meant for veil), 
TnuM of Mcklace. ff. jf|'. 

Yo. 009. h. la. Ey^ cki!»ed faliii only). Snaigbl frioge. 
Topknot and back of bead miisiag. Mouth itraiglu^ nol 
punctured* IL iJI'^ 

Yo. oog. h. ig- Eyim very prcmiEient, with indeed ciroka. 
Fofnted frmge. Ttacra uf bead cirdeL Tail at bank 
show* on upper part small faitenmg it to smalfe/ 
pIgraiL II, aj'. 

Yo. 009. lu 14. Head and bud- Pointed fringe ; bead 
circlet and topknot; roturniug loop of piguQ mbdng 
^etrs light necklace and duun m siob croned cm breast. 
Yeiy rude work H. ij'*, 

Yo. 0010. a. Terr^^otlfl motikoy lying at baby m 
low eradle. wrapped Itt ttwaddllng bMids ; mdle has higb 
perpendicular be^ with rounded top. CF. Yo* 00a-i 
Ijsngib 14*. Ft. iiL 
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Yo. 0010. b. Terrm^oiU ft* of mcTnk^y, lying u 
ill CTwSe mddl^ Lower pitt and imdet-aik )mtl 
TOuinder nibbed 

VOp ooir. Tem-cottA appliqn^ atas.k of fTnKTibig 
demon mtb tluck fwvt gatiMrec! into W Hhaps; Flpi are 
dnwn bnek^ abowrn^ LeiSCh m IciuJ of ^zurl 
Citclefi far cjea. H* 

Yq. ooxa. Terracotta AppJlqu^ maak* * Gor^gimeioa' 
type. I'lead fraiowd bi eiricie of fonmil curb; tipi cutred 
op al eomrfi; dwha fuIL H. if' Ft UL 

Yov ooia- b-k. Terracotta appUqttS Unn mBftkm. 
tTEAds frnned in liatr ajod alitio^l dicMlor. Jo. 

Haif only* RepIka of Yo. 0017. H it 1 00/J. 

IteaYy motistaclie; ptiekatcd htnw wkb deep-$ct eyen 
Gt A»c^ PJj xi*rsv T* aor^i I. jfig* J-L 

A illfb nertef but poor work Trominemt 
enuaale. Bd|^ wtidi obipped. H. 1I'll, oo/a*: a 
Flw roikt I^uge prcvnirLcnL eyei. Alt ed^« 

tiroken avAv. Much^wL H. ij', I^p Oo/j./ t>eflp- 
BEt eyes wftb owrhanguig broYn; muette j wide 

irtouib endbg in dnlW drefea Coarse \rork, but lirong; 
Hp R; L J>, ltt%\y monflncbe amt 

b)OUed brenr. FtaiT parted In emtre olw bunmn (kfibinn 
(cT. Pi XLVn, Go^. Et. I j* Fir, 

0012 . A Poor wotIl 5 fach worn. It 0012, i. 

High relief- ^VeU cooddled^ Rmi large. T-f4* 

{fOJ2, L Very poor work Hair rendejEd by dotis “>4 
fea^nie* also. H. 1 A* 

Ye. 001a, L Terracotta applLqoi nkm'n mask, 
piojecbng plg^lil^ ntuiudir anil bmiy curving boiiiN Pari 

nrbftfnin^ or ruila Trm*iSrta^ 11 

To, 0019 . tn. Tetro>cotta Rptillqu^ Uon miiGk m 
« 4 rDiig pte^BCiMii, fmipiiig m jaiFj mrrtow tiand, wtikli 
<st:ape$ at each totntt of tnotuk H. i|'; width. lA*- 

n f. 

Yo. wi^. a. Tnra-cotUl fr.,. lower part of renule Jig. 
L. hand placed as in duaictd pudiea lypt 11 . 

Yo> 0013. Tcim-cona nude fmnale teno Head, 
arai^ nnd bs]^ moiibleJ Mpaiateljr, mttsng. Braols 
roughly indkaied i bdly jiuonlhcnL; pnnciiiTed nafel; 
pnbea roughlj acoeecL H. 

Ya 0014, a, Torra-cotta muilaturo&ttiphonb Mouth 
boldly af^yed Hanitlcii have oul-curvcd fiakh ui liotli 
aitocbmenia H, PL itL 

Yo.oei^. b. TeiTO>cottB oUtitataro amphora. Replica 
of Yo.-0014. a, tiu( ortij body and iqrrtfng of one budle 
nanuls. H, 

Yo. 0014.0. Terra-cotta, miniature amphora; (lody 
chaiply BDgifid. on eboultlei vvrtkaJ linen with tlolw beioeei). 
H, i^', Rm 

Yo, OOt^ a Terra.cotU fig. of camel (?) ind liderj 
of latter only twcea of kgs irnialn. Very tongli t^ork. 
Catnd baa no humpa and hm loit Ittfe-legi iL 
kiigth »4' . 


Yo, 0015, b. Tertapcotta fig. of hor^e, fort-part. wiUi 
tidftTi of latter only one leg TTEmniRi dad hi boggy brtechee 
Md ihoea; horse very cmde. Mok of R. tide eplit away. 
Cf. Yd 00^0, a H. 

Yo, 0015. K, Terra'COlia fr. of boioe. Head auti 
oech (L tide east), Rnml and in (art t^UriArd, H, ty, 

Yo, ooij, d. Terra-cotta camel'a head and oeck. 
R. luiir catt; tueh nbuomulljr loog ; niiJM jncucid along 
neck Length i}*- 

Yo. owg, e. TiiiTa*cptta fr. of bead of horse. Face 
cnxk; hameei shown by biciMd liocs. Cf. Yo, 0030. s. 
H. iV 

Yo. 0015. t-L Tacra-cotha handle of vesael, in form 
of groiescpie h es i L Foro'legs fonned upper abacInnRflt 
wfiih vesd, liuid4eg) lie lotvn-, body lieing grip. Two 
maih types: (all Ram-like Iwad; UKRt rounil «an; no 
twins; short eorlhujf mane miilsred by cnscertlHiliaped 
UnpresidotUi, also (jard to denote whklwri. Set A>tf. 
Kknfatt, PL ItLVu, U- not- 0, ReM of body sntwUi. (fl) 
tteml »iniJiUr bill with Looe'Uhe mane, tiiing to pointed 
loll between eais; liar of lioir autea rcieltead ; neck 
sKWwOil on fune^^uarter* alngt. pehiteil. lying aloBg 
riMiks; v> Atn. jhbfian, FI. XL.V, Y. oogu tk Several 
sum rrprettiileil, but fiitly eoiisiiteiit with types, 

Type (a) Yo. 0015.1; B017. a, b; 0030: d, c. f, g, 1; 
0045. c, d. CT Yo. 0045. c. 

Type (*J Yo. csoifi. f. f, i, g, b, i, kj 0030, b, h; 0045- 
b.8- 

yifc out/./ Type (^). Head onlfi in perfect coodluon, 
li'jt il'. }% op/f. j! /, Sec Yo, oois, f, Hind fiunrcert 
mly; le|pi m mt mass Tail agmn«t Cank. ithon and 
hairy. Smalt ejtample. Length /'e. tier;, See 

Yo. oorg. r, Tyiie (J), Hind qomteti miaing. Wmg* 
r^eiitg ft^ nrcuior om. on eiiier shotUdo’. H, i{*; 
length *J', t.. side cudB of Iwadar tee- 

Va Ml g. C Type (i). Length 1J ' X i J '■ «V- 4 , 

L side (0*1 of IwtuI; (cee Yo, »ifi. f. Tyiw <#), f-J. 

*o?f* f' See Va ooTgi f, Typefe). 
h^t easU Small scale. Leg* Ixokim oV short- Lcogth 

Yaooi&a. Terra-cottftiig. Hoopoe, Long hill; cmat 
At badt of hnaiij au kg*. Wingi closed. (Cl, Atv. 
£Mdm, PI. m. Y. ooia. L) Detail iad»d. Rough 
work Length 

To. 0016, h. Terra-cotta mlnlaiure bird, on aund ; 

Sijjrcad above ZxhJjf IT Ig of Ql^ht. TaJU 
Cmt miii^iig. DetjiUi rou^hJjitii±k!<l EL ||*, 

Yo, oo^e e. TcTTB-cotl^ bird in ™tie tita 

Vfe M1&, bs Upn^l cresi on hc«f; birge blll| 
out^m^d taO; srtmll ^ni>4ifec wmg® r^imi nbtryie bacri* 
Btsrtj pimped ^ IF hr aisp^ion. Ko^jmcL |^. 

Yo, ooiG. ds T^rrft-coUa bird in lojpe nubiKte &a 
Ytk qoib, b, bul oiKt |jJiimige {ndicaltd* 
Roogfily Body pk?^ Lcngili I**. 
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Yo> O01& & Ttna.'CoUA bird iDjtuiuulc V^a wtf. b; 

but wiqga tmallcr uul ctest Bod;f iVKiTttd. 

I^ngUi 

Vo, ooiSi r TcrrQ'Cotta bead of bind with iipight, 
rotmd-tiJpjKd etest und truiiigukr beoj^; po ntrs fmlfcaictL 
Uoqwc or peocodt. H, 

Vo. ooifl, f. Terr^a^otui head of bird* u Vo^ ootd.f; 
bill atijhtlji' Urger aad hu Mn. If. |f, 

Vo. ooi7> ■* Terta.colta headr See Vo, ooig, f, 
Type^a). K. ij*". 

Yo. 00)7, b, Tem-eolto bend See Vo. ooie. £ Type 

(•> tt r- 

Vo, 0017. c. Tetra^cotfo fp. H. Iwul cast of mrek of 
hone) iuu gfidslit louie uxl incim] nin on side of neck ; 
Deck U«eir cowed with fur. Length i|' 

Yo. 0*17. d, Tefra-cotta ft. of bead and Uiroat of 
gryphon) infi of luk at corner of titaMith; carved tt«k^ 
Lkc II. 

Yo, a.-c+ T^ira^cotta &pp-Uqu^ GAndharvf figa^ 
fmm vase. Cr. jfiir, J^Au/an, Tt. 5tl.V^ Kli. 003, b; U, 
001. d. r II compkiie; A iiu loil Tower hulT, e itiom of 
(oius Sowei'bese. Tiam on liaad. Heevv neckioce with 
peiidanc. Foreanaw raised, hoTduig inMtli, CL Vo. 

0040^ op+i, a. H. (d) ,J' (*) xj*; (f) ij4* PI j. 

Yo. 0015. Terra.cotta cireniar etomp. Flat on one 
w(hr, kiighdy conm on otber; centre dicrws nwl- 
(uiguliir bandit ftacitifrd dose to surface. Flyfrer; 
tttsiU mMrtte bi cenire ; ftont Ihis rndhUe long tiratglii* 
etlgcd, Acmi!>4uglcd petahi. Cf. (in wood) Kha, ii, oo» j. 
Dlani. *1* Fl. ij. 

Yo. ooao. Terra^colta appUqu^ tnaslt, maniiiing 
that of with dtiep-set syeei short wkle ftoee, king 
mouBinchtv sJjort but wide tiMognki heard; ireui linu 
with jewel, Oubtaudisg hair {Incited) forma cvek raond 
lufld. {Cfi Ant. tiidiait, Pii XUli, Y. 0017, fijr genera] 
type.) U, Jj*. FL I. 

Yo. ooai. Terra.cotta fp, of sack of vaae; cf. Yo. 
0059, with nude female Eg, jriaTing Ibe guUai and cktnclpg. 

(CL Am. SAq/oh. n. tuv, y, ooip, %. on E. of ft,) 
H.ofng. li'. 

Yo, oooa, Terra-MtU fr. of vase, with wreath appriqni;. 
llalf^outid teCtion. AkernAte bomlk of kxiia-pctala (t) 
and saull leaves^ aepwaled by berriis. Koi Weilem 
inalogy,. cf. Qoihell, ^xmattmt at Soifotn [1909)1 PL 
XXXtXj. Leogih PI. lit 

Yo. 0093. a. Terni'cotta rbyton, at tpoat (mm wekI, 
hi litftn of uaV bead, the bcm* luriiett tnwarda. Sud/ 
curves op fiom bead. Very mde coni^dnul work. 
Length j|'. PL tt. 

Vo. 009^ a. u Torra cotta oahead spout, on Vu 0013. 
a, but mudkir. Body curves down from heui Length 


To. 0693,' a. a.' Tornt'COlia fr. of large ox-bead 
epouL R. bom, end of muxalc, luitt all Tower mould 
tninbg. Body corres up from bead. Length gi*. 
Pt It 

Yo, ootg, a.. 3. Terra-coUa fr. ot aaiatl ox-head 
apout. Length i }*'. 

Yo. 0033. b, Terra'OOtta fr. ofhandie of vessel, in form 
of iwndescripi aniotal (bone ?). At Junaioa with body ts 
appUqiid anthemidii. Length r|'. Pi. XL 

Yo. 0093, e, Terra-ootla fr. of vessel, with lalf of 
welhiuotildcd uuliemlqn ornametii. Ai AtaJk oTthis is Bnalt 
knob of eby wggcainB bw^. t" X a|'. PI, flf. 

Yo. 0093, d!, Teira'CCtfa fr, of handle of vase, ora, 
with ■iBtrftinie dlagoiui Uendkof two inched lion and tingb: 
line of dola Ai puiut of JuocUon wrllb body uoiidearrifit 
anlnvil bead ; it hns lingk honi growing up from crown 
of iieEwL and long SoouL St* Aw. JCAviott, PL Xl.V, Kb. 
003. I, Length e^*. 

Yo. 0093, e. Terra-colta fr. of veeaeL Spout in form 
of luDiiltcy's hend of natundhuic lypc. Il^r Indued, eyes 
deepwet. Length •}', 

Yo, 0034 . a-q. Terra-cotta appUqud wiaiitnf from 
v-jtes; grotesque bumao (aces. See Vo. oot, Ft), 
a. Replica of Vo twi, n. 11. lA* A 

Rer^cn of Vft, oor, d. ¥L rj'. FA mu/, r. Vertical 
groore in forehead ; mnutli slitin and siraigtii ; replica of 
Vo, aoi, p IL if^. I'tt. 002/, A, Long Alee ; vertical 
groove and V ui forebead ; eomerwof nwiuh turned down. 
S«r ViJ, 0014. q. II. t|* PI. lit, J* 003^, r. Replica 
of Yo. per, d, 13 . TAwl/./ RepSuttif Vo, 

ooj. e, H. iJI', Fb. oftif/./'. iJimpkis at comers of 
mouth; bdr over forehead, less flat than usioL H. i|*, 
Fft 0034. h. Lips very thick, hair more neatly upriglit 
than tisiial. Replica of Yo, ooi. fj 0044, e. H, i j*. 
JA oeu/r 1'. Very email face, with peibcd fntum; rude 
*<Mk, appiueiuly mostly modelled. H. 1'. FV, «a/.i, 
SouUL Hair atigbtly worked; reatuies set uid nor 
mniliiig. coritcix of tnobih lumed down, R /A 
00341* Poor cojuMoa, UDtuistUy large. Uetalls marked 
by bored holm; <£ Yo, 001. u. i; 0044, c, R il'L 
ri* 0034. m. Covenkg Junction of lower end of linudle 
with bmTt of veaul. Riiibed fr. sUached above (wUtgl). 
N'nscr very pnmiiKiit; eyes small ; bp* naturalistic. R 
IPI. III. JA 0034, m. Well Uhl ear^bUy uiodelicd; 
leplica of Vok 0034 , g. Eyes promiiuni 1b long tockrts; 
dmiblo dimples at comers of inciilb ; poiitled eaoL H, i|*. 

PL tn. iA. 0034. a, Small; detafr mostly pertslted. 

H. 1 i*. FA 0034. f. Repika of Vo, 00*4. u, but In tnd 
auic. R 1^'. FV. 0024, i. Replies of Yow ooaj. d. 
Sen Vo. ooi, 1 ]. 

Yo, 0035, a. Torra*cotta.eLppUqae lion'a bend ; 
framed in circular ctnlaj heavy moyslHdte. Cf, Aw 
JTFeAiw, P(i XtilV, V* ooi^ Yft 0043, * ^ from ijtn te 
maulils tlnebt^y^fc, B, 
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Yo. 0019 . Tem-cOttA appUqui Uon's beait maitk 
wilL laouttMhe | ituiunlbUc ; l« cimittr md kn fUl 
Uian Yoh 0035. A. Uton», ejro, »nd moustadtt ifaow 
dAii«ki|nnDni on [He<«d)tig eisnipk. H. PL tt, 

Yo. 0095' Terra-cotta. appUqito lion's Iioad 
maslc. fnintcd bjr (lit formaj d^c of cttdt; lub iio 
moaUAcbc, fj. i|', 

Yo. oo 95 > Temi'COtta appllqu 6 lioD'obeiul nusk. 
Circk of cttrlt hnc fonned of AradI solid knobs like rivet 
heailit, wiiltin ahikh border of scored hsirt (This senes 
S'-d sliowv gradual degenentUon utd Increasing snifieotity,) 
H. ij*. 

Yo. 00^, e-h. Terra-cotta small appliqni Uon'n 
head masks; fottnel tjpe; but good< Mouib ii%bll)r 
□pen i hntv.' pDcltered 1 ey^ faU sod irtamhenL Set lri 
ciiclr of rormal ettrla. M nuich worn excepl {h}^ 

FL Ill. 

Yo. ooas, i, Terra-cotta ajiptique Uon mask in high 
rcitef- Featorcs well repie^seitied but wilboul dciait. Eyes 
deep-set ; bexey rati vt Resh over mouth (not rendered as 
bsir). Comers of mguLb ^md riglu ihtougk A lillle 
indsed hair befoiresra H, Pt It. 

Yo, ooaG, Terra-cotta fr* of female headr front part, 
I lead-dram ef double soisg-like fillet rroin which rise 
ihrra huge toopi of same. Ou either side of £tce lopg 
half blling oulwards to sbooldeis anef then einkd imnuds 
to diraha Round ear-rings with cemnit bosk Clsraicttl 
featnras. Small but fine esamplc of Candhlta tnx- 
iT-ir- PLia 

Yo, 0037. a. Terra-cotta appllqud mask, Trawnlng 
demon ' type, approacbiiig neaily to Ibd of Yo, 0043. b- 
Low ralicr: lower L tand corner sad edgu generally 
test. From mnni moulit Is Yo. 0043; d, Cf. jtm-, 
JTAtfAiit. n. suY, Y, oaifi. »iiiiur tliotub diffrtiufl to 
detsul. H. tj* 

Yo. 0097, b, Terra-cotta appUqod mask, Uon, 
bununked i blows dnaim down V-tpiae between eye*; 
straight set motitb: knobby cheeks* Iruned by rotmal 
CBifs. From same ntotdd, Vow wis, h 11 . 

Yo, 003S, a. Terra-Cotta fr, of pot, widi grotesque 
fiCemodelled on h. Eyebrows »iyy high ridges wiib hah 
indicated by incised liocs. Eyes narrow siiia Point of 
nose gratmqiieljr corled np; mouth small. Format curled 
moitsiiChe fenced in ootlimr by inebuon, Jl. rj*; 
breadth PL It, 

Yo, ooaS. b. Terra-cotta I 3 r, of himuu] head (mile ?'), 
with hah nwked by sedca of stamped cnraea. »* it i|' 

Yo, oQah. c. Terra-colta bead of otonkey tn rraiHr. 
Cf. Yo. 0039. c- No modelling or <lculL tE |^, 
PJ. HI. 

Yo. ooap, Term-colta fore-part of camel, well worked 
Saddle-doih mdkiited by incised uisrhitus. MjirH- h w lv d ■ 
hair scorad, tl, ij'., Pt ID- 


Yo, oogo, a. Terra-cotta Sg. borae arid rtder, Rider 
(aU itbbra wakt lon^ wears bsggy breeches bafcDcd at 
km, amluiklesboefi. Back legs ofhorae lost. Saddle and 
bsniesa fn reliaf, Hckh's bead badj body heufy; kga 
niM dfsdngniihett, Cf- Yc^ o-t- ». H. (horse's bead) s*. 
PI, I- 

Yo. oogo, b. Terracotta handle ef vase, Ses Yo, 
ootg. f, ty[aj (i), Fon-lagt and hind quartern. mUaiug.. 
Fine example. Length PI. II. 

Yo. oogo, £, Terra-cotta fr. haad of peacock. Erak 
and crest broken. Bird has ears, whence bang LaBSeli; 
also Mring eollnr with stnd bchiiid, Phunage rendered by 
stamped crescenti and incised tmea CL Vo. oodi, 

Yow 0030. d-L Terra-cotta handles of saee- 
epja / See Ynooid* f, type Ltnrar fnredegs and 
IdndJ^ aiming. Hnliy tail coOed on R, dank, Ko 
wbUkent length Fa. oojo, r* See Yo. 0015 f, 
I7I* (<')’ R»e-part alone renutia ; fore-legs utd morale 
gone. Leogtfi Ea, d<»;o. yT See Vo. oetg. f, type 
(0), Hind qitn/tea mtssfng. Hair diown ott danka by 
diagonal iachiciiia Length 3|\ J>. nojo. .g. S« Vo, 
0015. L lypf (tf). Head only. Very good work. Length 
ij', oofo. h. HcBjd only. See Vo.oot5- f, type { 5 J. 
11 . il*. / 5 v iwyo. i. See Yo. ooi;. f, type ILrad 
only. Small scale. Length t'A* 

Yo. oogo. h. Terra.cntta Cr. bead of horao; raiaa, 
eit:„ incised, Cf. Vo. 0030. a. II. i'*. 

Yo, 0031. a. Terrn.cotta monkey, naturalisdc type; 
hands clasped before face. Body below waist lake rona. 
of iMgc phelltu. Good detailed work H. f|'. 

Vo. 0031, b. Term-cotta ntockey^owt type, squatting 
on hceh- Amts (brnkon) appaicntly raised in attitude oT 
prayer. Hair locucd back Of ibouldeiu down comre of 
chest and hack. Wear* lain-cknh. Cf- Vo, 003, m b, 
etc. IL lA*. 

Yov 0031, c. ToimHcotU monkey. KeretnUoi Yo, 

0031. b, rawe fcr absence of hafi. R, lug uneBna. H. 1 ', 
PltU- a * i 

Yo. oogi. il. Terra-cotta taoitkeiy, natuiaJiiik type. 
Hands iJanpedt legs twislei tip bchmd back in auimdc of 
swiinmEng on skin, CT, Yo. ooji. e. l^neih A'* 
a TO. 

Vo, 0031. 0. Teira-coita monkey, nauirsilistlc type. 
Hands efaipcd; leg* strcrcbetl bebiod in altitude of avim- 
niing on skin Pitfced Ibr stupeosiOn. Good work. Cf- 
Yo. 0031. d, H. I'. Tt iiL 

Vo, 0031, f. Terra-cotta monkey. o»i typt. -Va t M 
Hands clsapnt; legs low. Cf, Ane. JSAi’Joh, PL \LV1L 
V. noti, g, mig. e, H. PI, III. 

Yo. 0033. a. Toim-cotta monkey, crude njUimlisiu 
tJTw- laying gtbtar. Ail befow waist Iosl Cf. As*'. 
Ar*<fnw. PL XIVL Yo. oog. i, H. 
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Yo. 003a. b. Temrcottb playing ftyrlna. 

}a tid4 of fice atul sltoiildcrT jnji nil bdow wnitl. mii&lng. 
Itough vrorL H. 1 

Yo. ooga. cu Terra-cottn monkey, owl iimn» 

tmn-clotti; icnto <trum bcDcnih lile 1. aitn« Head ttirown 
back in mock cinhuaiaani. n« 1^'*^ 

Vo. oogi d Terra<otU monkey, mnmilstic type, 
•emnl, ph}ing gotlar. Head mraed digfidy R, Catebl 
Diltitninre work, H, f'. 

To.. 0038, «. Terra < 0(13 monkey, owl type, sesttccl. 
})Inying lyriax. L. leg lost !L |' 

Vo. 0033. tt. Term-cotta monkey, owl ijpe - hold* 
drinking (?) bom to modtli, H, 1', 

Yn. 0033. b. Terra-cotta monkey, owl type; tigjdg 
syriM (?) to Kps, All below tUpn lOM- CT y^JV. 

PL XI.VT, B. 00*. H. H*. 

Yo. tM)33. c. Terra-cotta monkey; my mde natuiwlbtk: 
type. Hands raised, bolding (die of discs (isndcal iasmi- 
inetit ?) beneath diin. All below waist lost. H. 1^", 

To. 00^4. a. Terra-cotta monkey, Roogbwork. L. 
arm bent - band placed 00 avnitb; R. arm swung d^luJy 
rorwaid. Lower JImbe (osl, Pediops type of Vo. 003. a, 
q,v. IT. 1'. 

Yo, 0034, b, Terra-cotta monkey, luturalistK ; upper 
pan from blpa L, band plaoott on moticb; k. inn 
(broken) swung dightly forward. Hab JneUed, Perfups 
tj-pe of Yo. 003. ay q. T. H, 1^'. 

Yo, oo34.e. Terra-cotta monkey, upper part, NbiumJ. 
litk type, but rerj rough, L. hand laid im mouth ; R. on 
cheat All below blpa misting. Perbupe of type Yo. 003. 
a,q,v, 11 i|' Pint 

Yo, 0034. d. Terra-cotta monkey, awl type. H. 
miaed (0 mouth j 1 . Iiolda phoJIun. CT- A»f, A'AsAut, 
PL JCtm V. 00S5, H. li*. FT. ItL 

Yo. 0035. a-a. Terra-cotta fm. from figures of 
mookeyn. Bodice (when pieservedj in squatting nOt' 
Hide. All lixes from ij' to f*. Perhaps type uf Yol 
003. a, b, etc. IV oojy. e, Owl type, wearing IoId- 
ckitlt. Both arras am) lost IthyphsHic. H. 1^'. 

Owl type. SquoUbig; weoit toin-dolb; both 
arms and L leg broten. H. fVeojf.r. Squatting; 
londft on knees j weaia (om-clolh. Head nsssuig B 
H'- JV oojur, d Mitiiatiue numaJlstJr type^ Knees 
drawn up m^r chin which rmtt on hands; pierced for 
sospeitabn, H. i'. JV eojf. k Nnmnlisiic type, 
Anna bndien dose to ihoulderE; body nl waiw. H. i 
IV tfOJO'./ Head witli long mouetache b relief, hniKTUiL 
and pobted leatned cap- but brows, imualc, mud ears 
of iiumhey, Cf Yo. 0033. 0, H. PI. tn. yt. 
oajj, g. Human bice with incised inousiachc, tiwperial, 
and eyebnrws, and oartow eytt. Wean cap, Hafr 
inened over body. EL arm liroken near thonider; L. 
amt and riioulder quite gone. Body broken at woiaL 


H- twy". d. Heat! of monkey ; natunilieite 

type. II, la. oojry. i. Head (n«unJi«ic type)^ 

ant) pul of iruut, H, i\ eoj;, / Owl type, 
Squartbg; emu atretched to front hut broken j legs 
broioir bead turned } R. H. JV ocjf. A 

Heu) tHlh long ass-flkc ears and sharply pointed skull, 
H, I*. JV oojj’t f. Naluralislie type. Seited. tegs 
■pread at B, anglek Body thapelesa, anna lost. H. t|', 
AV. ooB'. etf From, cast of female; breasU' marked 
by fire data ]Knlagon-wise. Between hroosts ta a Icag 
t^nkal Doiebed lliw. Artusaiidatl below navel gone. H. 
'A*- - 1 ^ ooXf * bliidattiro; natttitdistk type. Arms 

and all below bipa missing. H, JV (wj/, a. Head 
with cap bavbg shmt pigtail, moiistaiaie, and tmpeiu ] ; 
but with arerbartgliig brow, muaale, uul poitited ears of 
imakey, H, H', Pt tJL f«. mj^. ^ Head. Very 
good lifelike wotk. Eyei imprmed ebrles; noatrils 
punctured ; momb deeply cut with ponctured comers. Earn 
Moall and well set U. A', H III. Fa, (mjj. f. NfliiaaL 
Islic, Seated j utns lust ; legs rorte stumps, g(oiesi(iiely 
tbiefc. Head lufMd R. H. i|'', fV iKy/.r, Natural- 
Istic head. IJ. j'. /Ti. ooff, r, Head. Rop^ end 
inucb defaced. IT. JV cwjy. /. H**d, naturalkllc. 

with put of tnink. II. i j*. J'**. nojty, w. Teim-coUa 
fiont cut of monke) , bolding oral object (ayiiiw, ?) bcmnjh 
chin. Crude naurralistie type. Cf. Amr, jrAo/if*. PI, 
Xi.TL B, 00s, H, fd'. JV or^/, n. Held, rude, with 
ptgiotL ftt m. h'aluriEtilc type. FenuJe.. 

Accidentally cnutied 111 making; brea'ain fbutcoed. R, 
smi oummicbfid (but iiiDken); L. hanging by side. 
Pnbea marked. H. wyj-, j-, (.Jesd. ftough 

work H, I' JV ood'.j', Front cut of head. VUm. 

likeoveduDgi'ng blow, H. f JVwc^, jt Owt type. 
Short pigtail hanging forward over beow j arms and ng 
below hips mk&iiig. H, 1}' 

Yo. 0036. Tcnra-cottA bead of cat. Broken away at 
sbouldefi. H. ]|% 

To. 0037, a, Tomt-cotta torso of fig. (haman or 
monkey ?), wtaring louKJotb. A nns outatierched but 
broken neat ibmildeis. Legs gone. On back iekm tjf 
water-skin (?), H. ij'* 

To- 0037. b. Tmw-cotU squatting monkey, of typo 
ot Yo, 303, a, b, q, V. Hod, R, inn, and legs imssitig, 

L. hand On lop holds rounded object, H, ( j' 

To. 0037. c- Tem-cotta ■nonkey; front caat of Ivod, 
with than outsUBding ears, prominciu eyes. Human 
typo (not prognalboiia). R J'. 

Yo. D033, w. Tenra-cottft monkey, u baby in cradle; 
lower pert lost. CL Yo., ooto. n, b, tj. 

To, 0038, h. Terrw-cottft monkey* o*l type - oa |*by 
in Oldie, but -sdthoui usual • swaddling clothes b« m Yo. 
ooyA a, R 

To. oogS. c. Terra-cotta, monkey, s* baby in cradle. 
Only hood remalnr. Wom, 1 f. 
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Yd. 0038. d. Term-cdttft tHonkty^ ms 

4 i(> SLivl bcyuiid twn triJLitvirM bftsidi. IL 

Vo« a* T^rrAH^otte bl^dt ^tih lur^ boik bujI 

Crrstf 401] folilcd piDO|w^ Fwrtxd for vuipcmkiii. 

II. I'. 

Yo. 0039. b. Tem^E^QtU txtfnimttirc ampbonu Our 
luindld ami baai^-rJl1g Um^ Vob^ amuihmm m bw of 
haiuHe. RmiL 

Yd.do^.c^ T^fT^^totlaiaLidBlureampluira. Eotuided 
biBe-ka 4 )b i boUi IjAPdlr^ k»t Rmrgli 11 

Yo. oo39» d* Term^cottii mlniatmix Dcnockq#i with 
lip and boilf oro. widi vpirni flu^g. Ikmlte 
lotrt. tt4' 

Yo. M39. «. Term-cotta head of bird fboopoe) with 
krge CWL BiMk broken. II- 

To. 0039. L Terra-ootta Gr. of mloliLiare mjae. 
SlcJidn fbol^ lalHtstuttTcd bodj wtb ahoolder* 

Keck kod tumt df hiuidk tuiatteg. 11 ;||'*. FI liL 

To. 0039^ ^ Term cotta fr.^ coiufirtinj^ of Mr ghmii 
ai R, kogh^^ Fom 1o^ Hcii hA\'e ooirpk df 
notches ncfljr tbdi ends;, F^ob, rrom mloiiMtiine plee^ of 
rumitorc. Txapth of spoke ;|^ 

Yo* 0039. h. Terra-cotta fr* of handle^ in foim of 
beak* (? bw). Bodj skropetl rD over with imiiU corvee 
iodinUing woottjr fur* fi t !'♦ 

Vo. 0039. L Pottery fr* of handle, 10 ft™ d ctWike 
irmuure with mu-comrl Jair^ tonj poinced cira, 

and rmmd gt^Ie eyes, Leogib si^ PL ll. 

Yo. 0039. k. Triangular fr. of red pottery, tovettd 
with dim aitp pFtatne cotonr hoi faoed with cretmjp fluMaoe^ 
onL widi ekboraJe but vciy conreniicmii} fotkigc foiiem in 
rdteh Simigta buiik, ifdttitd ckuc^d 

iMffOW ipiM-nke k&veiL x t|' 11, iT. 

Yo. 0039.1. Fr* of omarng ntai pottery, Otiu dMled 
imo iwo by hoilidiiikl app^kqiMf cttHq Bdow UtM, 

fr. of incised lolus flower^ proftfti Egyptian 

in fltfk: Above, ipijliqu^ leJldL VoBe wfih AiuUul Iwdy 
reefs on concate-lopped fiijnd (reluf above broken awmy^; 
oil I«i draped knee of knetdlng bunmi? Cf Foiiiikf^ 
%< an. Srene repm^enu wonhlp 
Ikddha^s ntms-bowL l|*XiiT. Kl 

Vo. 0040. Tem-cotU apptlqu^ Bf. of GandbarvI 
Halo behind bane hrad. I.3irge i>ar-ringa FoEi^^mis 
nl^ lo hnld wnatb. Wear* riton junket; lower points 
Ft! fitjnj bloirti opOnt Lohu bw. Cf. jimr. jL/tafan, 
Ph Xtv, B. oof, d, and yp, «i«, 0041. a, it. ai". 
PI. I, 

Yo, 0041. »-o. Terracotta beadt of fenmie figs. 
See I o, eop. Il IV oo^/. a. Ejrea in promineTtr relief. 
Pointed fringe. No band lo (oiJriwt. fL side of 
Etce dilpped; back of bend rnbaing. H.. /V ^,4/. 
A Efcbiowstuulejfelldsindaed Piitiued ftingt. JeweHixl 


drcliM round lofilnot 4bd jcwdled fUtng Umllng 
vertktDy. Figtiil boped u|i Tmin b^iiinil ind cttught Ijy 
bow* Good workr tmi wwa. Ih a 

Kycbrowi pimctuncd \ eyn ki rdDH^ FrJiigir cui avray to 
irlniigte. Double circlet of be^efi round i€|kkJioii 
}eWidted Mitng bhuDi^ ki renicnllvH ngtnU lonfKrI Op 
from behind and canght by bow^ Oo^il work. TL 
PI, t. 004/. 4 t, £yeb(0>wl» tnctBOi.t oixt icornl t eyea 
in telkf with CompoM'iJidsn] poptla. Kairow Btr4igiit 
fnngt. Head witli braid of liait above roiiDd Iqp- 

hnoc; thii ro^ifaer with back of Load fflisfing'. It. 1 
Fa Bttfi. t. Evebrows and awredt well 

moddW, Fnnge cm awn/ at porting, marked bjr vaj 
fine waved lines. From top of liead haLt GiSla elrajghi to 
front of can and over back of bad to neck. On lop of 
Itead hair gaihcred Into flat *p)aJO^ from front of wlikJi 
a ihore wl is carried o»er 10 back of orowD where It mecia 
long plaited tail turited bp from ii4|w of neek. Vetjr 
carern) and deticaie- work; month espuiaUf for Anct than 
In Ollier ligs. H. PI, f. 

Yo. 0041. f. Toira'COttn ficmolc head, larpe. See oo^, 
tL Pofnpadouii; oamb FVun betiind 

springs plgtiil »]p|,>onctI by cmMtm and {ailing down 
bock .of bead, under main pigtail looped up lo meet It, 
Features good but thnmged Tasuel eai-ringa. tJ. i|', 
Rl. 

Yo. 00141. g. TerantotU lemnEs head, large. See Vo, 
00 ^ d. 1-7. Potnpmbur mpported by frame 5 ebon tall 
]AteH over ciiidiloii; longer tail liiirt from nape, and the 
two are wcarvd bchtiut auhkm, Detailed and cknr 
exai^le of tbib huhlon. Skle'cadi no clieda ; taed 
ear-ringi. Features ntbiir Indfutimtl. H, ij', PLi. 

Vo, 0041. h. Terra-cotta male head j bald fortbenJ; 
ndged almond eyes; tong thin TmmulactHL Back of lead 
musoig. II. i|'. 

Vo. 0041. L Terra-cotta female bead, small; soe Yo. 
004, d, *-7, FBatures yciy rudely mnrkod. RoccUe 
beftmt topkuoi; end of pfguil iriUi bow; H, rV^', 

Vo. 0041. k. Terra-cotta BmoB male ite nd ami bmtt, 
with hair uptighi over forebegd and cut ihort at nape of 
neck bahimi Stiulghi niousluchc. «foni. II, 1^'. 

Vo, 0041.1, Terra-cotta smalt female fig., with gp- 
right oolffitre. See Via 004 A i-y. Hreasn bare; lower 
part of hg. and pigtail intteuiig. II. 

Vo. 0041. m. Terra-cotta s mall female bead. See 
Yo. 004. d. 1^. SliOwe fourccinieted c&sbEus ■uppordtig 
pigittil (ndiKlng).^ M. [i'. Pi. L 

Vo, 0041. n. Terra-cotta &, of titnoan head^ cait Irmn 
front laouU. Full Indian type of licfc On (itod diadem, 
possibly an inverted lotua, but re«ialjiiag t^mcaa otiwii 5 
cenin) snake teen la hoiil with lusad outtmadhij" in reUef 
Fig. fmgbt theteCare represent a Ktga. Good wort, H. 
tl- RltL 

Yo, 004a. a. Taraeolta fr. of neck of vauc ora. 
wldi ippliqq^ relief of GnndharTl Ttoa on heed. Fore- 
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ralKn) to hold wreath: hodf oQitr, Much worir. 
Ct Anr, tt. XtY, B. oor. d« and Yo^ ooid. oojo. 

H. 3 '. 

Yo. b. Term-cotta fr. of afiptiqu^ tnale lo 
U M'cftrlitg diadem. Botli jmta spfiftretitly utillfW lo 
Lp. ri. VI U 

To> 004a. a. Terra-cotta applique, Gor^neioiu Set 
in cirdc with stiorc rudiatiuj; epftee; oiilstik tliu ynnihpf 
circle of round beodi (L e. MairejiiioiuJ curb^; wests 
brietl/ ttOQStaclie. Oog. dbnr- ajf. TL IV^ 

Yo, 0043. b. Terra-cotta applique tfon mask. Same 
mnnU u Vo, oo>7> q. v< tl^ 1 

Yo. 0043. c. Terra-cotta fr, of appJtque Uon nmak, 
Ejrea anti hrow toM. Samo nmuld st Y*o, ooag. q. v. 

a 1^'. 

Yo. 0043. d. Terra cotta fr. of appUqud lion mank. 
Alt bebw noatnla, and edge of wljote loat. Same mould as 

Yo, 0043, e. Terra-cotta appl|qu£ Uoneso's niaskTn 
h%ti relief. Stunmar; Inu very lUUnmlltlk and iRithidaal 
woA. 11 (of relief} I* n. (. 

Yo. 0043, f, TeiTB-cotta fr, of appUqui Iloa mask, 
fnsn haie of handle of laae- From ft. aide half paimettc 
on Rbtiit Ctalh curwi tqivmida ; {irotk bakocwl by another 
onL. ±i*xtf4'. 

Yo. 0044. a^l TorTH-cotta appUquf inaska rrom 
vaaci: gralesque human kces. See Vo. Cor, JV. an^/. 
o, 1 Appneiitly lepllcsa; dimplea on cheeks; impetlecL 
l.ength and tj' 1'*^ 0^44, a tfoBlrik bored; e^>es 
umiHuIfy laig^; hig etr-ringa. B. JV oo/^, 

hfoiiili sp«^ht without dimples. Type of Vo. oor. d- 
H. y*- ooyy, e. fteplica of ¥0. 0074, b, eox, f. 

H. J', fV. 0B44./. Lower port bioketi Bway, Type 
of Yu, 0044. a. H. 14' r*, 0644. g. MoOlb lutncd 

difwii al cDincre i smiU ring fyea. ll. 

Yo. 0045. a. Terra-cotta fig. horse wltli rider. Of 
rhltr one leg aiul nai left; hoi^ heavily proporTtoned 
and has toiU all kgs. Much vrorn. Length 3^'. 

Yo. 0045. b. Terra-cotta handle. See ¥0,0015. f, tfpo 
(d). Head, neck, fore-' and blod-kga mtsaing. Varunt. 
ttind quattera ikeomicd wiilr whnrl naeite and ettscenc 
Hit markings; end In hooPshapeil mut, Leqglb 

Yo. 0045. c, d. Terra-cotta bandies. Soe Yo. ooig. f, 
type (d). AD below fore-lega mifistog. Voie-kgs tbow 
Atiochooeiu to vase. length a|*i 

Yo. 0045. e. Tarra-cotta fr. of handle, m form of two 
grotcaepur aubuls fide by side. Cf, Yo. ooig. f lype (,}), 
Ungll. s'. PiU. 

Yo. 004$. r. Tenarcotta fr. L. ride tasi of tmne's 
head and tieek. Cf. Yo. 0030. a Leogtlt i|* 

To. 0045. g. Terra-cotta Cr. 1. side cast of horse’s head; 
See Yo. ootg.f, typo (H). Leogih [|*, 
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Yo, 004Q, a. Terra-cotta Og. of female toonlcep; 
aude and squalling on heels; 'piulka' altitade. Flair 
not marked. Braceleti on wtisu. Fairly careltil mark. 

It iT- PI'Ml. 

Yo. 0046. b. Terra-cotta female monkey; ntide, 
reaicd on giound. Legs short stuuips, ft. arm ouir 
sirecebed but broken ; E. arm wlmlly gone. Hair tndsed 
on luim jind ami*. Breasts promiitetii, marked will* 
•tamped circle and dots j pinlojila empbaiiicd. Pentores 
ronghly rettdeicd. i L t§* 

Yo. 0046, c. Terra-Cotta fr, statuette of pregnsm 
tkoiuiui (to female monkey I). Head, L. arm, and lower 
|ort ofbodjr with kgs lost. Breasts stuiilt but piomlnenl; 
Ixlly veiy la^; navel marked by indsed ebrie with 
stiitoqndingdots-.a; ¥0.0013. b, ij* Pl‘«' 

Yo. 0047. a. Terra-cotta head and bust of monVey; 
fuinmiure, natnnihitk type { playing guitsi’, Cf. 
yAifOm, H. Y, eop, t, H. 4' 

To, ooqy, b. Terra-cotta mookey, playhig gutur. 
Arms and nil briOw lilps miBsitig, Crude, natuaHstic 
type. Ct Vo. ooj, ^ and jfir, JTie/ao, PI, XLVT, V, 
009. L fl. 

Yo. 004B. a-t Terra-coUa palro of miniature figs., 
nude, in symplegma. Monkeys (faces In a uul i carefiiDy 
rendered}: Be< riicwn by pigtaila (# and/). Both figs, 
in a and d have tads. Ste Vo- ooa. Sr-u ; jIik. A'^kArw, 
Pi. kLVII, V. Dais. ft. if, tie. yo, oay<f. rf. Natural' 
type, good careful work. Hair iiKtseJ, kouim !!/«• 
like. Itoih have mil*, tegs of one lig. broken. IL J'. 

PI. m. Pit. 0048. A Naluraiutic type. Hair Tniif i ;w | 
bylDcrgiana Face carefully winked. Bodies good. BtiDi 
have toil#. One lig. has Joel head. IL 1% 004S, e, 

BoMi bends loet. H. J*. i'e. 0048. if, Hcadh ind 
ulremiiks of tegs njissiiig, H. j'. To. 0048. r. One 
has pigtail ftoughwoHt. IL 1* PI. IIL J'a Od^S,/ 
Head of one lig. and lower kg# of both kri . Face nnk, 
Pigtail iLt'. 

Yo. 0049. a. Terta-cotta camel, with two baks btumd 
by txoaul MT3p between hmnp^ I lair scored. Veiy rtide 
work, H. lA* PI. HI, 

Yo. 0U49. h, Terrorcolta came), bearing hxid (of wotcr- 
^'nj f). Head of camel and groit pan of load loH. Only 
mane fudkatetl O', rise. S^/air, Pt. XLFD, V. 000. 1 . 

II. SA¬ 
TO, 0049. c. Terra-cotta fr. of cameL All fiMw-putt 
from hump, and tegs, low. Hair scofed. Lei^ ij* 

Yo. 0050. Terra-cotta moDkey,tiattiTaIistk type. Laige 
phallus ctttfe from behind and is held to brou. See Am. 
TMoAtn, R, XLVlt^ Y. 009. q, I H. |L PI. Ill, 

Yo. 0031, a. Terru-cotta monkey, R, arm raised mid 
hand placed On L tide Of fiice, L, arm sad lower part of 
fig. fcHJ, Rough work. Perhaps of ^ of ¥0. 003,#. 
q.v. Pijil. 
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REMAINS OF THE K HOT AN OASIS 


[Cliap. Vf 


YOi Torrh-cottn monkey. Bodf below 

Btid R. Arm Inalj L Aim raised Ami lunil tdy oa To. 
temple^ SaamtAry tmt llvel* tnwk IWhapi 1)^ of 
VOi 003. A. t}. V. IL 

To. cost. c. TernKOtta monkey, oppcr pert d"; K. 
mim niiscd end lioiid pUced qi) U. ditck] LbOrm sikI 
lower inriba, tosL Rcall^ wviE Frr]mpityprofYo.«ioj. 
e, 4. T. li 

To. 005s. TcrrA'COtU fra. of monkeyi. y*. 
co/i.a., RAfumliAik 1;^. Rou^K Lower pti of body, 
A. Aim, L. fortitm M, JV 
owl ijrpei faaiMls cbu^ied befoce breul. Rrmn viuRi down 
nusi^. II'H* r. Itewd; oAiiraJueiietjpe; 

gowl work, IL PL U1, yir 0 Cf 3 , J. 6*1 
lype; L Ana oi^ajwtelied bi 4 Ivokra ; R. um eail bo 4 b 
Ic^lroL 1L llniU; naturfilltAk type; 

foufih. yp, poja./. Heed; good-naUiraJllUc 

type. L. eit Am] ^de of bux mladBC. IL x^*, 
ooya. g. Head *eiuiiij( belmet or bat wlib hleh. nonow 
ereKt. Very ronigh. IL Fe, ooyj. L Sorted «'lih 
kaeea drawn tip (le^ hr nlten off tliorl)'; L. Imrul on £. 
temple; tL on R. tltiglL EL rf. JV L Crude 
nAlaralttlic type. R. atio and iboulder, t. arm jolt below 
shoulder, and tower pari of Iwdy with legs. kial. TL 
J%, Otfja.k. Crudest balttraltstlc type, ticad Acd fr. oT 
trunk only. Much worn. !1 1}'. /a 00/2. f, Eletd 
and bust {remainder irilh anot Nati^lstic type. 

If. lA'* oOfs, m Smal 4 Aented f.eji Apart; arms 
lost Ctudesl natoiralistic typ& El. Pb. n. 
Kmirajistic type. R. arm «nd body below wAiit lost; 
froDl of body without fur msriinf, ft rA* /*- Oirf#.tf. 
Front ciAi of head And R. shoulder. On forehead renuiins 
of rinrA} bond ntnaoutited h| toioid objects {I Jewels). 
Rod^ work, H, ij)', Small; UAUtraOetio 

type. Arms And 1 e|:s lost. H. ij*. 

To. oosa. Terra>cotta miniature watn-'skln. Froni 
tewn up; neck tied tottod ping or tdoppur. Leneth 1 A'> 

To. 0054. a. Terra-cotta head of bird {petcocklL 
witli tong Alraigbl beak and high feolhcred crest; dr^l of 
taller worked out on R. side, not on L. H. t A' 

To, 0044. b. Terra-cotta head of bird {hoopoe i), wiih 
high cretf. Beak broken off short i has -well-mark^ ear. 

H. 1' 

To, 005s. a. Fr. of pottery. AbtweT ionised loaf 
pattem. Below, moulded iRUrt'Shoped om, with double 
filki and dot-bonler; inner bands curl 10 make formal IcaT 
ora, bued on acaiulais scheme; dot-Dower ceniie. 3I' x 
or. PL 1- 

To, 0055. b. Terra-cotta fr. of vessel; ora, «iih fruit 
on stalk {i), upplUpid, hanging vertiullf. Aborc is sbonped 
om. of two concentric mett!* wjih'tmtct tarde nf dixs. 

irxi'. 

To. 0055. e. Pottefy.juff; tmaU bami-made model of 
hrownisH ware wUb hmiioauJ pebble burnuIiiBg. Neck 
li*Tulli» lent H. i|f. 


To. 0055. d. Fottery; small liAnd.Qiade moilel of pot. 
Doib-sItAped liodj; plain ewtied lip. Rough. 11 . t^'. 

To. ops^ e. Fr. of pottery, Sbue-grey ^wheet-rnode 
ora. rath eocirchiig Ixuid of three raio^ mouidmgs. 
LengUt **, 

To. OOSS’ fr Ff'. of fine red pottery, 

To. oogg. g. Fr. of red pottery. hafd«flred. bat 4 Bghlljf 
eoAtse t face ts covered with dtia, white slip, 1 

To. oogg. h. Fr. of ted pottery, bard^ffred 1 f x |J*. 

To. oogfi, Temt-cotta fr. of vessel, in thape of 
Dquatling hnman Gg, Only knees retnAin, with c<^ of 
upper akin. Edges of dnapeiy incised. Between knees 
ptnuudes object, either photlna, or grotesque lieod of luuiitl 
animat caTrying ihe bunuin Gg.i cf. Vo. 0070, ff. i|*; 

Width r|*i 

To. oogy, Terra-cotta haiidte, Inrwef port of. junedon 
with body envend by fine pabnette ranning downwards, 
from end of which two sohne oraainciitB coil upwanb 
supporting snmll rnitbemkin. Sotmg chiadcat Inflwnice, 
Length 3', FLlt, 

To. 0056. Pottery fr.of targe hand-made tesicl; coarse 
limb day. At lop band of chevnms, eimlnglag dreka 
(Incised); below h slightly nused bud ora, with pain of 
punched holes; bebiw this utExed kirge iiiastiff‘s hendj 
mouth slightly opea sbowlng teeth sod ton^. Very GR|^ 
Ink] vtttt, pmetkoUy In the imnuL IL of ralief aA*l 
width jA' FL U, 

To. twgp. Terra-cotta seek of vase {upper pan loti), 
urn, with two nanow luok bands. Above ii band of dot- 
anct-circk urn.; below is Sttief of apptiqttd HgS. (1) 
Elephant wilh tnink luraed over bock, supporting two k|iw>L 
ing figaupoa lotus Rowers, (a) Bird Upon bunch of gtopea 
(3) Standifig fig. robed to leirt, pfayingoiisoioiciitstninieol. 
{4) iiumon Hg. lidiiig upon borned (f) beast (g) T-UWj 
except bcdd; probt rep^ of 3. ( 4 f) RcpUca or4. AppUqud 
work; very worn and Uum; details quim 1o«L Q. xj|*; 
hmer dlam. 14* 

To, 0060. Fottory; amall Jng, band-node, in wod- 
brown ware wuh single bundle from shoulder lu top of 
lUtck, plnctifn lip, and flat base^ Just above grca[e0t 
cbctnnfeiience of body is brood band enclosed by thigte 
{ndrad Unet. Abora ihlo, iquiee is divided lulu three 
i^uol pons by double venkal lloea with row of dots on 
either aide, [n each qmco is low carve marked by double 
lines Mow which ore two rows of dots. Creek bdlmence. 

H- SA* 

To, oq€). Terra-cotta fig. of peacock, large moutded, 
with bag Un^ht beah. high aquore cnoi and folded wmgt, 
Legv bst; eye-moiks on toll and neuL Holelbnwgb 
beak; Idongubtr opeiang between wings. Ftdb,. nogiant- 
Rosk. I'L 4|*; htagih 6|*. PI, U. 

Vo. 0061. a. Terra-cotta bead of peacock, as Vo 
ooti, but beak slmttm and blunter. Ii, r^*. 
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To« <K> 9 a. Teir&^eolta p-otcaqae head of monkey, 
phiring ^iiv. itodjr llmt of bail with loltled 
U. j|', PI m 

To. 0063. Terra-cotta female monkey, tquatUn; and 
^ving aark to joong. With It vm dw DiiiMe aiicil^ 
monkey^ swud(D«l and lyfog In amlJii!. fiodi artna and 
bene! ortcRMiJe, and bead 0^ smaDmoiikey lost. Moulded j 
fine worli. H* a'. PL L 

¥0. 0064. Terra-cottA monided flg. of boor. I. lialf 
<m!y. Kaithrul natiunliatic wotk. Lengdi a}'. Pt. IlK 

Yo, 0065. n-g. Stncco relief fra. of railing; or jMnpei, 
moulded in teiief; conaiating of «]. ivtneb between npr^bl 
postawiikh are grooved dow centre and cenmnate wp 
and boctotn in Imotn PanelE om, with aiink st^uare (in 
outline). Along base of whole ram plain border. Fine 
drab clay, Lengtii i|' to a{|* ^ a««rege width i 

YOi oo€6. TerrapCott» a|ipllqi]h half-Iengtb fig., 
wealing fong-ekeved, looee4)r«3ated nude and playing 
hitp held tgiktsl L. sfaooldcr, Cf. Yth os (brger 6g«<), 
ri*. II. lit. 

Yo. oofry. TerrA-cotUi oppUqotl from vaae. Fcnutle 
head, fulkhue, with ‘ topknot ‘ cotflOTUi Vaj line eaecu- 
(Icni. For type cf. CmuJbarvT, dfar, Kfmtm, PI. UV, 
D, I. 90, H. t". J'l. tn. 

Ya. oofifi. TsxrA'CoUA fipplhju^ reUef from vase, Man 
L canying wilcf-Jar on L. ihoulder. 11. t|*, 

Y«. 00^, TerrA'Cotla itdniatm'e jug, with Icm^ beak- 
tike spout, aiialt round body and aitigle luuullo, with tbuinb- 
piece. II. I'. 

Yo. 0070. Tarra>cottA groteaqoe applique group. 
Monkey (bead alone appears) carry ing on Ida aboublcra 
remale mirnkcy {wearing Irotimra) who carries young 
tuonkey tii L. arm aud grotesque bird in R. fiedd woik ; 
reuiaie head very fine. 11 , jjj*. PL l. 

To. 007s. Tetra«Oott» fig. of Yak, bearing kmd of 
fnggoit (A Crudest possible style of modelliog. Length 

3'. 

Yo. OOTA Terra.colta fr. of * winged gTTphon* 
lundk, twoken across wing and fore^rgsi Usoat type of 
head, etc. L. half of cost only. Lengdi a|*. 

Yd, 0073. Tnrra.coltA fig. of woman. Head, L. arm 
Olid feiit lost Body clothed in drtia coverit^ upper part 
Olid ortiH clooely. Round waist Is serpent bell with fuur 
peat'shaped pendants behind i below bek llie skbt ofdrtss 
widetu out itito heibshape, the ddos bdng ilit fieoeaib 
ihht, double apron with embroldund edgm Iiongs down 
behiis) and in fnmi; 1^ show bitlkalloiia of trouwrs. 
H. aim bem m dhow and btougbt acron body, ptoh. 
beatbig a ihum hdd under Inol L. Bim. On R. iboukler 
«ie lince ritiboas aecuretl by dcnioa toadi (btooch?), 
Jloit in two piglails behind. Good moalded and oppliqud 
wwk. ILiS* Pit 


Yo, 0074. Terra^ottn fr. of bird, iMtaot and wing of 
(cf, VoL oofit), Fenihen marked by smitll tneised entves. 

¥0.007$. Tcim-cottakead of home. Moulded; hmr, 
reins; etc., uidkated by tucisetl ilnes. Coavenlipna] work. 

a er j 1^- 

Yo. coyfi. TcrtA’CoIta appliqod from vase; bead aud 
breast of titnuan fig.; wean turbun mu} necklace lolling 
on breast. H. r jj*. 

Yo. 0077. Terracotta fr, of handle, in form of 
Rtoniler'ahead. Moadi open and swallooitig. length 

To. 007B. Terra-cotta fr,, ntouided; meaning luxenob. 
O. ij-, 

Yo. ooyp. a-b. Terra'COtta appliqud from vane. 
Two litMi masks, (o) tuneb worn and atoined. H, (o) t' ; 

{^) H' 

Yo. ooBt. Heavy cant bronze oni.,sngge8tive of moce- 
bend, but top loughly made for that purpose. Tubutm, 
entetniUfy of hcxagoiul section. For rather more than 
half of its length, plain. Ttien esponds iato larger 
liezagiinaf body, of wlijcb llw fiat faces occur over the 
angles of sbook. Each face conies a blmit toeenge pyra, 
inidal point, jtmclion of body with shank to fumished 
wilb a sq, oMtuhUng of vwy slight proJcctlOR. Traubion 
fiom faces of shank to inleryals bmween hezagoao] faces 
of body, dTected by overhanging iriangoltir laces. Geo¬ 
metrical fintmi resobing rrom the oonttrnctioo rmber 
involved oud iaieRstlng. Seems to have served purpose 
of * ferrule, being pierced ihrmigiioui. and had some 
lenttlnal member. Well preserved. Length . dbun. 
of slioiik if; iDlenia] diom. f'; wcigiit it oa PL VII. 

¥0. 0083. Grey steatite fr, of miniattire Stupa. 
Two tnntnelisrlike item fton crown. Lower edge of ujiper 
tier cut in sort of biOet otn. Top broken uff. tndde 
roughly cut out in dome shape nonowiag into hok. H. 
t'; djgin. of bow FL Vti 

Yo. 0083, Stucco ruUof £r. of lotus wreath, whh 
strong frontal curie. On from, huge boss-like fiowet it 
applied. Cf. Kho. [1, ooo. Single town rd petals bslweca 
p1^ Qllels. Red cby. 3}' K 1 2 ". 

Yo. 00B4. Terra-cotta bead and bust of monkey. 
Eyes men!: drde and dot; hair dressed bt Ceiuaie rasbkm 
roughly Indicated. Rudely model led. 11 . a| '. 

Ye. ooBS. Flat triangular stone, Ugbi brown, tniihce 
eiilbely coveted with fine irteguLir notund markb^ See 
also Yo. oot to lor larger qmcimeu. Base of triangle j 
base to apex ; thifknea 

Yo. 0089. Seal of yellowloli.white pebble. FotU' 
sided, and roughly itymmida] tn aha(ie, with ftil deaign 
cur on base. Tbc apex does not reach n poini but t» 
f ounikd owr. f fdlB pierced horboalally fnoan ikk to aide 
lor Striqg, by which it was worn. Edgm rounded, and 

qi 
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iht whole polbhed wlih weat. D^git ame ui Aw<^ 
JSf&iAjff, ^n, A. ooFi^ ^ Buk 14 * tq-f h. H^, 
PI V- 

Yg^ g09L a. Slab of pale gteoa jiadof witU dcalgo 
on faci?! Ttik tvpreieniA fLumnn ioilcd 
legged 00 nqat; Lm ajnn beAL upmnLrdit from elbow flCFW 
che» and lioldieg apright in band bundk fessnMing 
Roman ^ £dAcea \ R. jutn also benl yp el elbow and band 
^pponing * ^ at w(k. Kg. wears robe with sttn 

folding in entbrpidelfd band beiow knee. VcCl mcr bead, 
wlueb fweepi aui in wkle Ctir^'^ on IL side aiid b caugfat 
^n b/ L elbow« Flti cep wtib om. Ui front and lair ianging 
down $ado of bifiid Face* | pioGle^ sq. diecL Koise and 
month rendered m elernexiiary Taslilon !ijr angnlar lines, 
and popils bj straiglii line acrois o^ebAlL No eora or 
tuhoIl T rtaimrnt generally 0 axj smd ctin’ed ImN on sioaU 
«cale atokied. tbicfcoesi PI, m 

Yo. oogi, b. Cast omanieittal bronjse atnd, evttwhe- 
al±h rmaina of ihfoe btut liwti anadied Ig beck. 
Form oomewhst roewo. In propottlniiH a si|ajtTe - R. 
Biul L. oidfei chamfered ml concave from above ttmn- 
wurdfi, tbe fofWBjd eil^gca of each chamfered tuEface 
projeding liighdy but ihirpLy from adjoining iurface, iiid 
itj ends curdng oiuwuds m lop and toiiom. Jktweeti 
Biinkiog dtomfen two biiiei-shtped psEcei« convoat tn 
llH direcdojia Belween Liilkt*^ oml marking cenijo of 
csEriotiebCf two vertical reed molildkigf. 

Well modelled and dcaoly ok. Good oondiiioii. 
i* Bqx PJ. vy 

To. 009a. Fottr^sided pyrmnfdnl object of yellow 
l>Oitep apea flat On lop, a ebamond a cm \ and from 
each of the hm rtd^cs rnjuiing down iq corneta of baae^ five 
sUming lln^ are cni^ upon each wfeg 10 bow j so that 
etch comer of pyramid Is one wiUi a sericf of inserted 
V-fthaped grcfeom. Smoodi and ])o1uhed, Pooaiblr 
a cbetanoan or nometliinK oi the kind. Ba$e 4^ kl ; 

lei*. 

Yo. 0093. ElLlpUc&J chiUcadony intagtlOp Rti. Pea¬ 
cock m prodle, la Lk Bod/ reptocnied b/ dreidai <tnlb 
bote, to ^TtKiil and bottom of which iire added neck jnfl 
legSt Yail zendeiecl h/ live Utmgbt itg jpft sptitigihg ebw 
together hem back of drcolm; and spremliiig ipart^ 
each with bail al the end, Kocsubtle but elective x 
11 V. 

Yo. 0094- Rbby ixitagUoi ofit dde straight^ one clH|vlki), 
Comex, Boatn with eq, hamhet, on coliimn. Two dcruei 
perched On rim, one drinking,, one soaodnig npnghb 
Bough work. F. 

Yo. 0096. a* EUipticai gamet Ibi^IJo, plaim-conv^es. 
Btutt (of WfliTiorf) to L.* weiring cuhaai iini thotdcler- 
pieces, and large plalo rouml lidmet whli bmi and bug 
diwping pltmie. Ptob, Romati woik (cf, figs, of Urb* 
Koou, efc.. m hie Imperial rai^); FL V, 

Yg, 0096^ b. EtUptlcsl tntagllOp plano-convex, 

Animat odvitidng L., appartuU/ a dog. From bk back 


mm whal may be ■ wing. But ilight prqjectirma from 
ibc ^ndbd end sfeto to bdlcsCt a gi/pbon's head rudely 
deigpoed; b whidi me thk wooM be 1 diitneTii, Rough 
work, PI, V* 

Yo. 0096. c. £0£pCi(^ Intaglio* plabo-convco. 

AiiJe figtirc fadng aiip^eml/ draped | boih arms 
extended wstl bcitl at the dbow. tleod wf/ huge. 
Roughest pOfsiKle work, Mibject itmost itidkliiigukhahle; 
perhapa, imimitoMny groii^ A^s«i' Pt-v* 

Yo* 009S. ElUplical cgmellaa loiagllo^ dot- Wild 
boar, galloping I* ; JL beat up tmdiT hod/, bead 

dowiL Sj^riled aork- 41 *^^ Fl^ V, 

Yo. 0099^ Eliipilcal ruby biagUot piono-cottrex. 
Nude nmie fig. stanidiiig on IL foot whlch pokits R, - btidy 
front I bead lumed L. kg bent al koi&e and held up 
Bcroe? R. kg- FSlIet round head, Ajius aaialretchiHl 
bom ifaoiddera and boliling tn Ijanda iwbted fllkrt ct- 
dm^KM/ which foraifi hoop ov^r head, Ibn enda falling hi 
angulu otieimert oa ehlter Mde. Banglei on antss 
ApoUof^k Fuirtj good wtKk. Hv* 

Ya. ooiog, EJUptical ^roet Intaglio, nar, Antrnal 
Handing I*, fiHn^jiiMteilf with kog tolki prick uori and 
ati|iftrerHly a king knight bom and a wing of arknial type, 
Rojjglsest pwiXiAc w^jrfc, subject almo^l iiuMiDgiilfhiUe, 

H'xA' av. 

Yg. a. Part of impim lasult Hog. One ikk fiat* 
iho other sligliU/ convex and oroi with four small dtebw 
tolet In gold, Diom. o( outer dfcte A"i iiiacf A*, 
niv. " ' “ " 

fOt ooioi. b. Flat {)lece of moiber'otpearl Ltn b 
diamond idiapc. In SeW, but out cicacdy iu cenKe, a 
OOttipas^indied cimk TtoK Ibr bdny wwL 
ibicbies f. ^g". 

Yo. oot 04 . SronEe Applique ora., of fliumc kind u 
Vo, opyi, h FU( pkie with ibi« studa befainJ FOt 
atucbtDcm, On toni, WgonMiB dedign (nutted) oT bot^ 
and rklcr. Hofte itrith kp oumri^icHod at full gaJIcfi; 
rickr uritb head tent foorand nut dropcfi’ (?) BjnnjYtack 
to ihe wtod. Irmgntuljr Koiloped edgier dtlinnl by taivd 
iibU;ti foniiii flniic-tilie boeset at mKting-pohit of 
cat'll waiioiv, Fbiplibil trace, of adding, Kiite bold woik 
but wruLwhiH corroded. Vi, 

YOt ooiojj. Lead ont4, cast eiotlcL Hoopoe perebed on 
top oT two ovoid fniita, Gr. M, * it A', rt. VI 

Yo. 00107. Bronze appliqu^ om, (?), ai To. tw^i, li. 
lunl Yo. 00104. ndn iMj. pkie wIlIi two piii* rtinahitng 
bohiad and tnun oT two odkn. Coaoded. No iraco of 
deeiga left I' ii(|, 

Yo. 00109. it* di'cular paate itiiaitlJo, flat, Aounal 
Inteliiite to I, Poutbly a titimped bull, but tiime ptotubly 
bolongi to uliiged atilnial teiMe; cl. Vo. b, oojoo, 
ooi&g. b. Veitf mugh not):. SuiQuce pemdted. Diam. 
/('. FLV. 
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Yo* 00109. Circdiar paste inia^Uo, 
braiicbia^ haniQ walkirt^ L Foor waric. DiomL|*, VhV„ 

ITo. 00110j Stone, of ^inc kind as Yo„eogS, and wkli 
fame tnarkk^, ItregtiJar ^ha(|ML Gf- M. 

7o* ooxi^H Ft** of wMtLah jnde, one oT 

4 fectangidaT buckJe. SurfRoe tvrn, wfUi iwa grooves ^ 
to edgefl^ hja^ between Uiem Ailed In by series 
of cfo^e^I crois-bues. This om. coiitinucd aloag ^- 
joinfog sides; bnt tbc&t am broken oC UndemeaUii at 
ncli corner^ two liolcf Ixucd ^anlw^ inlo ihe j;adep 
meenog eoefa 04 hcr ki its Ihinkioess^ and not reaching Ibc 
Dlber nile^ l^noogb Uiis, thicad passed^ sewing boekk 
io t>clt (^^ CamfoUyaod sniooLhlj finisfi^ 

A' 

YO. 00114. Bugle bead isf bloLck part oC l!aa 

tfccii broken fn two ktiglbimysH and one-ludf losL Round 
kj 11 each emt, ran a ser of dut* Ijncs inJaid in whhe ptslcr j 
iafuk tbeae again a Am of red j and in die tenliep a}'cJlow 
feftOoDcd Knc. Length diiuXK was itucinesa of 
gViw I* |>]. ir. 

Yo+ oons. Opaqne glaas end of polyefarotoe biggie beniL 
Round drnni a xlgEag fine of white on reddkh-bnawn. 
IH'J diian. 

Yo, ooii5. Disc of green glass, aenii'^ranfiparenl, 
finsed Blight bbe-gretn iridesceacc. Dmm.^ 
diicfcoesi 

Yo. 00117, a, Clrculiir intaglio of bauded cbalcedony, 
iliL Jlimped ox wiLk£^ «o L Faltiy good wort but 
wlLh enids o±e of drill x PI, 

Yo^ 00117, b. Circular garnet IntagUOp pfano^convt^ 
t^Dcennin device- From n cnesoent boar rkca a sJiote 
djnuW bearing a tmscent whose jnnrf nirve sliow^ 
Uiiw qpnght pTT>j!clioni, Behind id object iomewhat 
msembling a large nail, ‘DfanfL 11 . V. 

Yo, ooiiB. Braude bird, peibips pigeon, cast soKd. 
Legs thkkened mto fcort of Cqiulltinn Mp bnt 

(tirixd Utm to show feaUmon bfldt, winpj and toit, atilf 
vhilbfe^ Ttwm of gliiBng. Tail EO tip of beat 
PI. VIL 

Yo. ooii 9 > Whjto aoapaton^ fr,, 1 bowing htmuo eye 
H-, <3ifycd ill relitT wkli eyebrow, part of cberk. and 
remoins of huge Complete dfwtblo hne mimJ eye. 
CtnloBi Y^hltdped groove In cliwt below* FUl. *' x fi" ■ 
ibidtBttfl i’. PL vt 

Yo. oomo. Relief ft* in wfiiie soapstone of dg. broken 
ofl* below Ptead-dre^ ikd in juft above h^dp then 

bulging into grcnl rqimded topfcnol i eur&oE pl^. Tressei 
nf hair down aidci of hie divide into sectiong abowlog 
R. a™ banging down^ broken at wiia*. Sleev« 
wkk at top. PosiiiOTi of l^ ann dnceiiaE% being alnicoi 
entirely broken ad. Back of fr. Hat. but liEUirs .^fc cut 
indicating nmghly miUn tiiie» of 0 g. Halo behind imidp 
much broken, x j tlikkness nearly PL VL 
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Yo- oomi. StenUle miniaiure Sin|i&. ctowu of; Ln 
dni] ptup^e^gmy Eteadir, Bcneaili, finiP-tblcd buc nr 
pt!deslu^ rotmi] battom of which wexe carved appamtlly 
two lines of ^uik squares. Above runs line of ^ billet' oro. 
{poa^bly meani to yu^tA bekkwork)* Then pb^n baud, 
then aoodicr One biilet, and agalft pkln hi^ Each 
band nvflrbangflf the band beneath. 

Round edge of pUdunn ihJis funned, are Carved dghl 
figff. —a Buddha eeaLrd cro^kgged wfth hauile In kp on 
eadi of die sitlen^ aud a mrmster-beaded Mrti Handing at 
each comer. Buddha figs, slope dighUy forwan! ; aiul 
breasts ind Im^iIs of birdi also *re suetched well upvwdi 
imd out, Uius caiTj^ up outward liiiw of pedestal, 
dresses of Buddlias pos&ibiy [££der In two instances^ but 
these urn dighOy dersfed Wing? of birtk are arrvei back¬ 
wards The Buddlias are carvtid neatly In the reund. 

Abovc^ tile crown of the StSpa rtses Id four umbrclUs, 
die loweat and latgeiil resting on heads Of tlie fig^ 
Rouiut lovver edge of eadi nioj a hmud of bead om^ wlib 
incised line above. Work very careAilly tinil skilfully 
executed Hole piemrd downwurtk throogb dik cenLm of 
the wlib(e, from top lo botiam. It. gr. dlanw 

Ph VI. 

Yo. ooisa. Part of pendant tend otn, it) in openr 
work. Fx|i' 

Yo. 00135^ HQimjd be^ of red-yellow cornelian^ orn, 
wlih design of dmleft, eic,,^ in while. Cf, also Kbotan^ 
Oa* q. r. DIattl ; h. JT IV* 

Yo* oo£± 6. b- Ago.te beadc, (nj Long barrel^ 
uttaped bead. Upper half dark brown with blue line 
rouiwl wkksi pan, tower sembmuispamit gmj* Length 
l^ f gr. dlini. {i) Lentold bead* smallei; Chiefly 
while I bright brown rooad one end. Leugib ; gr, 
dtiiti- 

Yo. 0007. Fourteen bimJI gold frs,* {a) IkUl of ai^id 
gold Willi ring aliacbcd m top, Ffom end to eiid 
(fj Oaw ituing for ^weL Gt, M. (r. d) T wa tlUn 
diicB with loopi for «mpviuikiru PisniBL j' jmd (r) 

Ctimbir fHcci' of gofd foil^ bitten^] jtnd bnikcti. Pfob, 
afso a dl« orn. Dinm. Another pitce of (pild 

foil, ^ disc ^pe. Proh^ part of laigtr diiic wti. Rvlio. 

1% ts') A smAli tiTfp of gold foil edged on otcti adde 
tviih gnnulaied tiriiio, And with sniall ring projccliog In the 
middle for sustKiiHCii], perbtpi; of j«wct or d£« ora* |'x 
i*' W A nnaD bit of grantilated wlnr, piol)* bfiikea off 
llw bit, ]^j*x (y) Sttisll strip of gold foil bent mm 

boot. Half ft Jiollow gold beiuJi with tw o 

hjjles pierced in it. (/) Tiny ft.orgoW foil* 

‘ ■ A' «1- (®< f) Tlitcc piece! of longh gold ; A' «!- i 

A'xA*! ftndi'xA^ avf. 

ifo. 00139, Btnntc mlninturc model of jog (J), nock, 
beak, aijJ bundle of, (fuidJe tun. oot ferel «iih rim. 
and then down u figbi ftugle;.. From length of dowtiwurt) 
p«l. Jug was obrioiodj high und iwmw. Ileat short j 
6 dM Length of downward pjijt of tuuullc A' i 
of Jerel part of Uuoiilc i* ; diuo. of Beck, c, A' 
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Yd. 0013a Smnil round fiat lead A ve^bt 

arxi 4 *«A"- 

Yo. 00133, OctikgoDal white jade* Ooc 

Old tiqierii^ to ■ roond pdbt, llic other filightlf bcTelted 
and thch cot tcrow. Length 4^*; gr, diam, 

Yo, 00134. RolioT fr. of grey eoapotone. Hinnui 
face, ihurt end rotmiL £en of wodetate length. NoK 
worn Blntott fiel. Hair done to taphnoh and tnatraem 
pl a in . Eyea wry long aiu} nanotr, C> 

n VI. 

To. 00135, S|rijttRi»g>whorl of dark girey atoae. 
doinc>fihaped hut tuniing anghlly iu lowanht foot nod wilh 
caoncavn botiooi. Latter » on>. with Kriea of double 
* tioTucdwe * onifi. minijiig round Itale, One lioncehoe » 
Inside the other, and dovit iniddle of each pair ts tine 
etuflog in doL Same kitid of paiiem (elongated) Is re- 
fieuted on upper aaiface of dome; and round nairawing 
lower iwn aetlei of ciescent'sluped linea, stan^f on end< 
Pattern oU over caret^aljr uqd ioacctuately cni. H, ; 
gr. diam. r, t|** 

To. 0013S. While aoapBtotiie reUeTj being half tjm- 
pantitn of arch. At I.. hoUoni comer U palm-leal' cartel 
■uppotting (fittd, wliercott tbe of cbetren om, ohlch was 
lUso coiidmied round cmve of tympaman hot la largely 
broken away. In CeM ii> L., a pakMrce (f); In centre 
grotesque flg. udvaoebig K. Wear* cap (01 long bait), 
bead necklace j stole, trldeh possss behiiHl back, erotoet 
Inside E. elbow and dies free; hmch ckiut (I), a^ nnkiet 
on L, leg. L. liaiul bolda vase; E, band loudwt thit j 
kneea Lent Fig, pciiia|ii hearth Qrtg. l»e%bl 
wkltli at base i J' j tbkkaesa A*' Toji inistng. FI Vt, 

To, 00139, 1^^ l^nd figartne of camel ttitb two luinrp& 
Coarse, It (JL H. VI. 

To. 00140, Snmil white adsntite om,, strip of bead; 
aligblljr curved From end to cnil 

To 00141, Eronae anal, wlih smsH, tide, pierced, loop 
hattdie. On £ice in inugtio dngle Cldn. cbar. in modetn 
form, ^ /rVr^ 'good, grade', prob. fa a personal nato^. 
The dtaniCter not bong cut reversed, impreaton gives re* 
Wised form (L.C Hopknu), Fta $' n A’* A'' 1*1* V. 

To. 00140. Bronae D-ahaped msJ wlib abank at back 
fbr Mtkpcmwn, ^-shaped counter-change {raUcTti. |*}t|% 

To, 00143, Hound bnnue seal wllb atnd behind. 
Design, a dear with amlen, L. Aluch doOtud. t^un. 
r.l' RV. 

To. 00144, Round broozo seal, wtUi mnalna of fltank 
behind, Dcogu j bout omu rnwd edge; la tekt. dger (f) 
R, fote-paw raiKd, licud thrown up nikl back over K. 
abouldcr. Good alttludc, but work cociildamldy clfnced. 
Hian). J|' M> I*. I'i. V. 

To. 00145. broaae seal. wuIicd) shiiiiL ^ti of 
edge Uuken, and hole thmogh Ikhl Fimr design Of lion 
aeated, fore-paw nised beraldicaiiy. tad ending inilun tuH 


[Chap. IV 

mouth open as If roaifng. Round tbia eq, border of ^ugle 

sank hoe. C. lA* I'll 

To. 0014S. Sq. hrooze button, wiib vide sbank plated 
disgcmally. Face plain accept for Inner border of kbigla 
linr of b«d om. «q. Tbkkoesa A* 1 ^* Vt 

To. 00147. Bronze fr. of finlal ora, (f). Adjoining 
balves of two undtea or volirtes, which ipdiig vondnon 
base. On theer reeta anoclier pointed sndt with •eallofied 
edge, hi field showing remains of telkf now India- 

tinfltifftbibV. The wboU corroded. PknUbd tmeta of 
gildiog. Gr. M. t A'>t tV » il^kiaem T- Pi' ^ 

To. ooT4d< side of bronze bucUe {?), tnneb corroded. 
RemakLS of three tedh on one ^de and four on other i.l)i 
I.ength iH*< 

To. 00149. ThfK fra. of bronze onta.. jqpforaitly 
accidentally einck logelher, Each couaista of enstl 
cTesc«tii-dia|ied bar, with thickened ring round inuldir. 
From thin on convlz aide of ctcatenb projected a mill 
atud which paased thtongh utotba ting. Fetbapa end* 
of pendantf. Tip to tip A" H. r. 

To. ootgo. Hnif of fiat sq. bone neat. Device appar¬ 
ently of four spiraia. radwiing from cenitc. One filtiiig each 
comer. Of these two remntn, H'J< (broken) A'3<»-r- 

Yo> oorgi. EtUpUcal onyx laUgUo with bevelled edge- 
Device, ttger or Cticetah, odvaudag L. Rough work. 

To. 0015a. Fr. of white jade;, perhaps end qT bnekb. 
Surface fiat and plain edges on mvsidc cbatnlercd Ogee 
arcli -like tep. ■ A* ^ I' ^ A'^ 

¥0, 00153. Fr. of blown glass vnsael. TnuulaceDt 
green lluhed with dark rod on concave eido Gr. M. ||*; 
tbkkneis A*" 

To. 00154, Spheroid comellaa bead, as Vo. oeiag, 
bill plain, Roughly cui Diam, |* x A*' 

To. 00156. Small oblong nlab of black ateaUte, 
Htde bored throufli coc.'h comer. Tmcea inciKd 
cirdcs round these holes on one 

kA'. 

To. 00157, SmaJi nq, slab of black ztotUte. Wjik 
tevd token off ujiper aurfiiefi, Bnee |* iq.; top J* eq. ^ 
tlikrkjHte A'* 

To. 00153. Small Oblong slab of light stcniJte. Oua 
slwct tide bevdlcd, showing pale gfnm tnlcrior. Hok 
bored longinKUnally. ||* x J' x to A'* 

To. 00159. Sbal of yellowing white soapstone, 
For iliape sad taaterisl, cf. Vo noby; tmi here u cnisTully 
ixt aliuk two from Bal hack of seal Device, a craiK (f), 
L-j wUlt ruffied-up wings and antulJ iriangulir tziL ttzse 
J' oq. li 4*. Pi. V. 

To. 00160. Sq, bronze soal wllli part of eiiojlk behiniL 
Fact divttled iritn lixir equal equsres^ filled respecllvely by 
Z <(ua.tJtfotl. a Sviitufita, a diagDOal croeo, uud u trefoU 
ficur-de-Ue (placed didgaDuIlyjt. i^'xiA*- FL V. 
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Yo. 0(n6t. Bronxe fr. Vo Mt|8. hfocti tofnxled 
t^ngib 11". 

Yo. Ooi6a. Fr. of bono eotnb wMli romid lop. Teeth 
broken off Jnai below «ta/t Attove, on c«h side, rmis 
raw of five tnitik cacit wUli iniier uuib ring endeemmi 
dot. TIjc ntw ia boiuided abow: end bcTow by two inciaed 
poOwee. |i]erced near middle aP lop. U. * 

tengtii 

Yo. 00163. Small disc of bone, just iroide edge diree 
Indaed dretes, bqt edge ties been cm down, so that for 
bnir dnninference there is only one. In «eiitre« a dot 
sank with three concentric rings round it. In centre of 
lack, bitbc'lMile. DiaJii. r, i', 

Yo. OOi&f. Bronze om. In tlupe of totnt bod, bound 
togctliirt near ImUIori. Hollowed out behind willi pro- 
jectbtg Mud. Poor condition. H. t ; wkitb a |*> 

Ye. 0016$, Flswlne of afieep In white soapotoae. 
Colliir rotuul neik. Very fine tiataralialk work. H. 
A fi'- PL VJ. 

Yo. 00166. Soapstone fig. of monkey, hiinisn type, 
on tliil base. Kneels ou R. knee, L. bent tip. L. elbow 
rests oa L. knee, and hand supports R. elbow. R. lioiid 
soppottt cheek. Hala Greyish-white soapnooe. II. 
tl'. RTt. 

Yo« oot6f. Grey eoapstone fir. Bock half of fig. of 
bird, tbowing Eolded iriogs end large upright luff. Good 
style. If. fl'. 

Yo. 00i6fi. Grey ulate fr. SuriVice convex, showing 
put of decorated band in relief, and of nused band wiih 
groove down midiUe. Gr. M. }*. 

Yoi. 00170. Rotmd iron bnuon {?) witlKiut ahojik. Very 
bitd condition. Piatn. 

Yo. otnyi. Fr, of glass b^d, dork Hue, imnshiceni 
Cr. K. I*. 

Yo. ootys. Round ftnt stone ^b traces of cobur on 
{ace. Dkm. a 

Yo. ooiyg. Cast bronze object, pkted with gold and 
engmv^ Prob. kg of inuiU otsjui General form 
rcnunbceiu of Una or boU kg cosotnon In Penkn sit. 
Lower end boof-shsped wlthrmsed dncturoKiUnd its upper 
edge. From llda proceeds upwards a ridge (tbs duo) 
broadening mu al upper oad lower ends. Hie crowning 
member k two fist baudt lightly ovcrkuiguig eseb other. 

of loot aemi-eireiilu, of upper member approx, 
metang, Whole welldeagiicd and ezccuied. Hm^ of 
the gold nibbed off. tl. gr. diam. ||* PL Vn. 

Yo. 00174. Bronze Janus bead, aoSd, Flat cap with 
peaks over foteheuda and ears. Faces uanwwbst vrani. 
Beneath neck large loop for fiuspeniiian. Use?. Length 
a,)^* I foithead to fureli^ i|'. Pi. TTL 

Yo^ 00173. Hezagonal ctft-gUss bead. i gr. 

diom. 1^ ■> 


Yo. 00176. Cresceoi-shaped bronzependant; iiylimid 
developmenl of tvn>-Iieaded bird desigii. Cfi Khot. 007 
kr fuither degenmtion. In middle of ooncave eidie, 
prajiKtion formed by utnoll thick creacent lying on Ua bach 
represenJs I wo krds' beoik. In middle of convex, another, 
foRued of two outcurling leaves with third (stra%hi) 
l>etwee% fepreaenis feet oiuf twla^ In each projecthm, 
bok lor iitapention. Gr. hi. * 1 ', 

Yo. 00177. Pottery jng, prok resembling Anr, AllMbw, 
FI xun, V, 001,4, when complete. Fram fiat bottooi 
awclk out to wide ihoolder, then curves over quickly to 
sJender neck. Lotte; kat and broken edge cut smooth. 
Qji shoulder, mark of bate of singk bundle ; opposite, on 
other ukte of neck, remains of aptiliqnf om, Keddkb- 
droh cky, tL g|* ; to ehoalikr a|* ; diom. of base «|*; 
01 shoulder a 4I* ; dinu. of neck orifice i^*. 

Yo. 00178. Pottery vessel, nheet-enade. Fkl bottom ; 
Bides rUn^ in aomewhut convex fine in turn of shoulder, 
where they slopa out to Ibim upper numba, now farokeo 
away. Within ilus, fiom ahoiilikr of vessel, walls clone in 
with alightfy concave dope to plain round mouth with 
thickened edge. In tbia concave shoulder four holes are 
jrieiced, oppoahe one another, varyh^ fraia 10 in 
diom. Use doubtfol, Peihapa for Inoenae; or possibly a 
IIower,^vttse. H, gj'; to sbouhler t^* t diom. of base 
ti' I ahooldcr A 3|*. PL lY, 

Yo. 00179. Terracotta fig. of aquattiiig {oonkey 
(modehod), R. leg, R. stm, and L. li.ii»| kat } but law 
was apparently at chin. fL 

Yo. 0018 o. Terra-cotta monkey, natunUstk type, 
aittbig with knees drawn up, Cf. Yo^ ofi, c, eoga, d, and 
ooigi. Both otmi ksi, Fmc miiuoture modelling. 
11. H*. 

Yo. ooiSi, Tem-cotta monkey, naittralkik type, 
seated in mediiatioa, Kocea drawn up^ aiul elbows re^g 
on tlMA Uuntk erideatly supporting bead, but R. hand 
gone sad L. onn lidow elbow. Very finely finlshctl by 
band ; features lik-hke ; fur rendered by cows of small 
Inckkxia. H. Pi. ni. 

Yo. 00169. T«rra<<otta appllqufi hoad. Turban high, 
with large round Jewel ora. in front. From oontre of latter 
cometwo Ibtda which an drawn down as tkndeauz on each 
aide of face. Mouth etrakht. Burs bmkeit. H. «|*, 
Pint. 

Yo. 00A3. Terro.coUa fir., perhaps foot of cndle. Cl 
Yo, ooie. a. Only folds of be^lothea round focL Length 
(broken) j whllh (bioken) 1 

Yo. 00184. Pottery fr., neck o| vewuel. riUied, with 
appliqof om, On ktus ba» human iig. kneeling on K. 
ku^ wUh hands toiaed together os in pmyer. Flat bead- 
dmsi with bond and Jewel b {rimi, eor-tfngs, long stok, 
bfucekta, Reddlsb-dnh cky. Cr, M. PL f. 
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Yo. ooi8j|. Terra-cotta appttqot, net of 44 

L pofilr. Fine naturnUfoic vroifc. H. iF 

Yo. aaiS6. TerTtt.colta apiilfqtt^ donMe (caf on. 
from vaie. Of on Va «i. a, V, .rt<r. 

Yo. 00187. Tem cotta nookey, «a Ya ooj.t(, eoi91, 
Siumit of tt ann raiMJ.; otlat Jjtnlo ojhI gonr. 

Yo^ oni88. Tarra-eolta miniature jog. n(!cb iiwt spotu 
of; as Yo. d. tlanl ikI frlsyi U. r. }' ; tcngih of 
lop lo tip of apiMit 

Yo. ooiflg. Terracotta apptiqu^ monkey bead 
(mmtelled). KatuntliMic fcnlviies, but fur uut mukctl 
Holes for cara Rude worli. C. x §** 

Yo. ootgov Terracotta monkey beadttadelymmlenn), 
OwUypet hi iigln tcrra-coits, i«Skewhal defaced. Con> 
oenlik rings for ejrea. tl. a. 

Yo. 00191. Te^sL'Cotta monkey, oxl-lype, iqnitttng 
on heels with hamU claimed before litm, Wan Mnchith. 
Cf. Yo. osgi. c. Aouglily nuMkded out df day mlb; 
head msule sepaately and hoetled In bulo in oe^ 11 , 

r* »A* 

Yo. ompa. Tecra-cottarr. of k. knee of kncehi^ woinnn; 
as Yo. 1, q. IL 1^*. 

Yo. CM1193. Fr. of grey sandstone. Gr, M. j*. 

Yo. 00194. Terra-cotta appUipi^ from vaae^ npper 

half of Gandhxrvt ranying wnaih. Cf. vfirr. 

PI. XLV. Kh. 003. b. H. ij* : wMih t|'. 

Yo. 00195. Splndle^whorl, of diik green noapiioni;. 
Plala. H. tl* J gr. iJiaiii. iiV*- 

Yo. ootpfo TrlBJtignlar cone of grera Jade, 11 ty; 
base (longest tiik^ |*. “ 

Yo. 00197. ClBAs bead, tuag, Itcsqgonsl, of opaqae 
green and yeQow glass, worked bi wavy itfipea. Length 
diatn. I'. 

Yo. 00198. Irregntar lamp of lapla iaetUU Gr. 

M. I-. 

ANTIQUES ACQUIRED 

Badr, 001. Elliptical cornelian intaglio, Hal Frinale 
bust to L, IiJilr mlled; very ecarse work. Degraded 
cuaspk orreries KhoL 0075,0076,(1079, bdng barhanKts 
teQcidkui oF tome late ckstical otigitHil. F ^ F' Yk V. 

Badr. 008 . EUipUcal gamel Intaglio, tdano^onrex. 
Beardlets nude brad, L., of ihc type of Aleiaiidcr > drapery 
at neck Hair termbed from lop of head and lied tnand 
wllh fillet, hekiw which it makes iieary ronSna. Dot <ir> 
ring, Feaiitres (keteby but with a certain ikGeaey. Cul 
tmifoora wdl pnfiahed. A* x |*. TL v. 

Kanlm oot. Fr. of turned wooden bowl. Ring bwte. 
Oiam. beae sF: Gr, M y ; thlckneB A'* 


YOi 00199. Square seal in lead. On mnll 
handte-focket. Iniaglio design tnwb enenuteJ, Hormi) 
Hiiinul ttanding L Verr rtuk work- 
PL V. 

Yo, ooaoo. Lout ro^te, pkited tn centre, Mach 
ifceay^ _Bjtck plain and flat. See Yc*. ooaoi. Dam, |% 

Y'd. 00801. Lead rosette slcniiitr to Vo. ooeoo. Large 
eemral bole. Pointed petals with centra) rib ratfiallog to 
ikk botder. Back plain. Dhiiu. Tl- 

Yo. ooaoa. OUaug bronao sea) wiih Hag lundleai 
back. lutagUo des^ of ninpanl Immed dragon, L, 
highly styliied- iF^ I' 

Vo. ooaog. Bone chryBantbemum roaetter picfced at 
ceniic, ndiaibtg peiaU. Piam. JF- 

Yo, oo 90 H< Bono dUc pieiaed tranavendy, wah intagtb 
dmlgit. Obr. hornet to R.^ iHilihi bead burder. Rev. 
ehnilar bonier; wUhbt, cumd Ibis apparently raeanhig- 
Im. Diain. F1 ihickaos PL Y. 

Yo. 00B05 Round gsinet tntagUo, convea. Han nr 
ralilut to L. F- PL V. 

Yo, ooso^. Oblong garnet IntagUo, flaL fiitst. three- 
quarter prodlc o( TinJo.Scylluan ruler. Long dcEcale face 
with sir^ l rull iBnndi iijcl eyea thghtly aalatit. On fore* 
bead a rosette of four beads in an artgiilBr setting, rrool 
wbick i king plain lUict faHs down aide ^ face. A heavy 
plait of luur TnuDes the foee. Round fuek, ^riiig of 
pearls. Drapery, ilightljr pockertd on iltotddetu, tneels'in 
atntigfai V on breuL Cf. ScydK}.SoatBnian coins, and 
Amr. Jnv)/ira, R XMIC, 1 , 001. n. Y, 

Yo. ooaoy. OveiI seal of Htcatlte. Back nxinded and 
pietced nanmraely, Intngno deiign indisunct, appnjeotly 
gryphon in flighi, f x F F- Pf* 

Yo. 00808. Piece of bone, conred, cm on cotivni aide' 
with bolder pattern (mw of iriougla between tows of dots), 
intaglio. i'xA'xA'* 

Yo. ooaog. Wine-iod atone (garnet ?). cut to trefoil- 

iJUpe, Gt. ft). F* 

AT KHOTAN TOWN 

Kbot. 01. a, TorTa'Cetta monkey, tippet part' of, 
natiuallstte type. Annilosi. H, iF. 

Khot. 01, b, TemKQtU monkey, tippw put (from 
wain) 0^ playing guitar, tL F. 

Kbot. 01. c. TerrmiDottB meakey, widt (ow) 
type), fcsted on gnwntL Legs and inm lied. H. 

RboL 01. d. Terra-cotta monlceyi upper pan of, 
pfaying on syrina. H, |'. 

KboL OL fc Terra-coBa monkey, upp« put of, oad 
type; ITamU clasped Ikt icioas cheat. tL F* 
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KboL 01. t Two mimktyB, tjpe4 

mi low gcfli; biWfcds raMd to nioyifti, H. i 

Khol 01. g, Terra-cottn maJe hea^ti front of- 
Bald Ibrdicfld, tmrTOvr cjrcs, kmg thin inouH4cb4i arctieel 
rjrebm#^ CIokIi rcsetribics Vo, il Bh^ 1^'. 

Khot. ou U. T^a-cotta male hea4* frot^t cs»i of! 
Same rcaltirc± lh KJiot oi. bul daiiei aod brwkf ; 
tyebroiFB fcitiikied hj iRiaiKt ridgea <if by bckloo- 

Khot. (JXg l-k. Three terra-cotta femafe beads be- 
kinging to itw same senes as V'o. 009, 0041 j. |?(Eobabiy 
ftrim inino ect of isoolds. aj. f*. Half dosofDd'i 0* 

foiiit over fcH^lictut and ruils fomwi Eowaidi momlt 
Kfrtiod tofifciiot' aijort tipper plgtaiJ over cn^'ton^ and 
tm^es of lower pigtail tamed up^ K)"*^ ^■cry prominoni. 
Koslritii ami mntiJj^ainers diiiled. Cf* Yii, ocg. h. Jp 
tl. OJ, tEiilr broiled tamighl over fore- 

hijjid Jitd h rreot of tuSs Eyes narrow imd adigluly 
ibpoilp indsed. Cormn of tnoijtb ifrilkd. Contours 
deUattdy modelJcd. a. Vo. 0041* e. IT. iJOc/. 
01. A,. Hib jMiried In luiddlcj brmh^ jtraighi up fruni 
Ibrebradt where Uetc) rn (dace by cofiib with pahnetLu 
polnli and twetled ciuliu Stnell pigtail doubled bock 
OTO mgol- 4 ha;wd cietfikmf niatn {ilgtail oiniiTned- Eyes 
proiDlii«nti feaiureA rmigb- Round iteck a tumled 
Imre faeiened knob befciiul. Cf. Va poo. d i {kmr 
icafc) ir if, 

KiloL ol. L Tofra'Cotta grotearine female flg. flair 
dtetsed Ln conkal cotfure with loug ^gtail; large eois j 
collar (i3 Kbob Of. %.) Ropporbag eircobr jiewel In front t 
l»df naied 3 bdt witti jewels, the ends tuingrug down by 
R. tide* anti ahori kil^lilce stilt. Arms and legs broken 
awsy. H. i|\ 

Shot^ 01. ju. Terra-cotta fr. of vase with appliqnf 
Cg* of GanillifijvT. Drowa bound wkli broad ropc-ljke 
ticta* l/jwtf pail lo«i. fijuuli lifted, Lokling beaded 
festoon Rcroa^ body. Cf. Yo. ooj 8, IL s 

Khol. Qi. o q. Four toira-cotta appHifo^ maaks of 
gf^nesque Iniiuau type, forminff paTt Of ibe wiie wnjet 
ixl Vo+ oot, IF* I prob, fiom i^mc set of niould^ lu 
spile of diflerrncea In atlacbed p/. #. 

Ckwiy rMcjublmg Yo- ooi. r Pri^ndncnu ^pyci, 
of mourb iurued up ind open^ wiik dots liwkbrr B. r 
ifAfl/, oJh II. Miicb deL:nl FL f|% p/, 

Closely reseiuliHrtg Vo. wi. u. of memth down- 

UnroJ; vtfUcftJ Jfm* donn forebeml If. of, 4^ 

Small mid rough, II. |:|*p 

Jthot. OL r. Terrm-ootU appHqu^ Uon^manai ftinged 
with cofmntkiita} ciiTt* Monsuchc of moderaie pjf 
The whole of iiregolar ^lieid^^hape^ f 1. 

Khot. 01. Ten^cotta fr. of uemxU om. wiih 
hocumitBl OiUlugA and circuki Urni^bead muk of debased 
ijqr. irxiiV 

lUioL 01. L Tarra^coUa femaJo monkey^ nuiurall^rie 
lypei Ttudcp kneeling m R. lt^^ee^ L leg bent at Joiee 


fiippotla L, e[bow, h* hand being riiHcd to temple* Fine 
mimaitUT wtirl. H. tJ*. 

Khot. 01. u* Iron arrowtiead. Three barbs^ *lion 
aoJkl haft Seciioii trtinguliu- with concave sidcf< diBerlng 
from T. aiL. r. *oSh Length 11*, 

Khot* 01. V* Round broti^e seaJi wilb shnnlc piieiiced for 
tUfpenaion as Yo« 0014^^ etc* Dcvicci Atirlcred deeri 
very rmk. Diniu. | £0 Pi V. 

Khot» 01* w, Flnt circuiar brcmio ora. Face adortied 
wtlh mised linea rndmijng Ironi cenire, Condidoit poor. 
Average dtum. i^ 

Khot. OL ^ Roetarigular lamp of lead (?)i widi 
covenug of brtm^. A weight. sq x 

KhoL 01* aa, BroiiK^^ fr* of rim of mirror^ with raised 
pfsttern ofiiiieHaring arches bei;ween two bandg. Length 


Kbot. oa* c. Round bronze button* wiilr large shank 
behiiicl On face are raised edges to. form $etting of inlay^ 
AS on Khot* odao. Inlays all hm, and part of setting. 
When comfjlete wxnjiJ hnvt fornwd fiower with eight pcinted 
jiebtia^ and tcallopetf bonkr CDunccting ihr poiiUi;. Two 
scallops between each petal and niixti Dhm* ij^ 
PI VIL 


miot* OSL d. OcUgounl bronze buttoa or mIj with 
shank at buck* On (kee ik%lgii of fuiir-|ietalled dower. 
Coiidfttoii bail Ffob an iuk weal. Dunti. 

KboL oa, e, OcUgonaJ brott^ ueaL with ehaidt at 
tMck, pr6b* m Ink seal Dealgnp crwriTotin llowcr, ihe 
tips of (leials in^eviied* Rough work i poor condiiioti* 
DkiiL I" PI V. 

Kbot M. t Sq* atone seeL at Yo. 001591 etc. TeoddU 
like dedgn on basi& of S^-asUka with apur on each ann, 

m.\\ 

Kliot. m. ff. Small bronxe object^ shaped like wishrr* 
King idib crucJkmn ajim. Usw uncenaca. [ham. cnir&tife 
of ring Y' arm t& ^m ^Jiagonidiy)^ y. 

Kbot 00. tl Bronre Buddiia fig. Soffcd casting ; 
fenEod cru3£4i''ggicxl with hand* Itt lap. EJdngated c®n 
and [opknOL Prean itiatcf finl Jims down long tongue 
of which i^lginalljr hlied passage in {noujd atnl waa 

meant to be broken off. Same may a(»p1y to projeclion in 
ftnddie or bock, due to air-hole of jwOukL Condir^i) h*d. 
R 1/,'; Icfigtb of tongue, Pk \lh 

Khot* M. J, Roughly cHipUcal Imnp of braiae with 
dat bottom. CoiKliti<m Uul. U« (#J- tl. ■ Jength 

Khot. 03 . 1 l BronJte arroTWhoad, Type of KhoL oi. il 
L cngtii t|\ 

Khot, 03 . t Fr* of bronco ohLi nmeh. corroded^ Bedgn 
IndjitingUHlmble. 1' sc |". 




im 
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{Cluip.lV 


Shot, oa. in> BtoiuQ (kppttqu^ oro. In tbspt «r low 
fKvfDld ^plinuc*. Siqd thrnog^ wnirc ^ (tUtilmcnL 

Sorf«« 0a(< Ctnidilian tuifii H, I*; vliltb j|** 
ftllot.. tu. a. Broaze stud itUb cirf.uki' beoJ, Dtitn. of 

t«ul : 

Ehot.«, o. Grat«^ti» Ss. of laan in dxti gn? ibu«‘ 
neof.’. Rmk ciw^ few gUdk lonnd hips, ned ila cp , 
bnedda, and l»g* drmkr «a>rK^ wivicli rat tipw 
felKwldnB. Fijp vei7 brtsd 4 ihl Oat. Am* beittal dbov 
(L ttrokcft v 6 |tui bdowy} in R. tiuul *■ oaiill bog (?). 
Lega aprl, B. broken off at niidHti%k Sboit pigttU. d 
taajO dT neck, Ildul ttiti m lOp ntiiS duping' up (0 tucl, 
where {(lumi down ngaiti at i ibarp ■ngic. RiftCJUcaU^ no 
EbtehencL l^nework. EnCRUted b pom f 1 . VL 

KhoL OB. Ik Terra.>€Otta (L& of squattlag monSicy, 
owtijpe. Weirt lcliK!>oth| on wbkh It bjn L. bjindh 

liBod On mouliL IL 

Khot. oa. q. Put of Itgtit red comeiino ^ 7 ) bend, 
mated in tune euriout Histniiier as Yo. ootss, with bitor- 
ucting banifa of while and white dali. Here black ippsurs 
•Uco in middle oC wluic. Cf. also Klioi. oa, n H. 
l‘l. IV. 

Khot. oa. r. Flat square ticail ofote, dark brown and 
greyish'wtute^ pienced diegonalty. Surlace on both Mdei 
rreued iirkh while In nianneT of Vth oor and tCho;. os, q, 

q. V, Pktlern, j squares (m omlinc), one inside the otber. 
iu>il wUUit, ft ■ Mattese tross * (sto in oudine), |* X A'; 

thickness c. A*’ H. fV. 

Khot. 04. h. DIbc of dark green malachite. One 
ntrhtcedtglitlf fonk. in hi goup; k dvauk hai been formed 
by boring two llantilig holes to meet iwb other. This 
has hmbnr, howey^, tod another hu been miidc Just 
within Uk ndied onter edge. Dnm. i 4 '; thkiiie», 

r. A'* 

Khot. 04. Ct Sq. bnutze tkul with thank at back, u 
Yix ogt4t, etc. Condiiiim bad. Dedgn. two hirdi 
■tuiding Sidng eitcb Other, with Bptlded wings* ImU*- 
iJngidshatle Object betutih leei. Over hnd homed dhc (?). 
t f' iq. Ft V. 

Khot. 04. d. Urdature bone comb, Broken off |uai 
below beginning of teeth, Ctoovca and coocentHc dn^ 
M on Yo. Ohide. Koaad top with projeeiJon biHiig bob 
for atiapesson. H. {bicken) length r. Pk Vi, 

Khot. 04. e. Wliitc aoapBtoae nliaf fr.. as YaoorjS. 
tjower edge curved, wlUi chevron orn., EL aide timlglu, 
others hrokini. Ebelief lepresonis Irnwllr^ female fig. with 
annt upraised rrom elbou^ holding in Bj. hand a bunch of 
flowers. Wears loug full ^'ui, liead*dieta, icaff| biacclela. 
Long Lionet luuig down tides dT hire. 1' X |*. PL VL 

KhoL 04. L Seated falnl Id white jade, upper port ol. 
Skka cut fbt and hole pien»d botiuntaUf. nule 

work and no detail IL ; Im^h c, A' 


KhoL 04. g. Short bar of tmipitoioe, yetlrvwHb'Wdilie. 
wHb picoe pTofecting at rrgttt angld* at bw fimkcA <S 
luBur ofafect pl 4* x 4*. 

Khot 04. h. EUlptlcal garnet letagUo. Female Ltmt 
U> I- The bnir parted b nitddlr oad ilrawn buck in hunch 
betdod b ibc nuniwr of the Yoiutgar Fatwllnii Rbdx 
workr brtnp Uulr move than a lU ccagfe n of amtoely 
Btodl^ drili-bolfs; ooly the proffk bdrly cunTuIlf 
worked. Cl Khot 00;$, oojO, 0079, and Amf, Kktim, 
n iclix, a D. 601,c. A'* A’- 

Khot. 04. J. Circular garnet iotagho. convex. Femak 
fig. aesied in pioille td L. on mck (fl* Stndt limd. kmg 
Iqueue ol huir. Body henry, with drapery to ankki, Anna 
■dvauetd, ft. niaed. 1. eitghily kiwered, Couwe wndr, 
fthncec enthely dnlled. Diam. Pi, V; 

Khot 04. k. Etttptlcal lapis lazuli fntagUot Dea^it 
olioarptoii;, Poafwflft, 


Khot. 04. J. Circular garnet tutagllo, lower lull of, 
plinO'Conves. l>algu renteining dtovra stem tod two 
otil-curllng leavci of acantbuatype. Good work. 4'(b<DkmL} 
X y. PL V. 

Khot 04. m. Rhombua-ahaped garoct iutagUo. 
Rudely cut design of bin) in profile, K., une wing showing 
above body, one bekwr. |' x y. ll. v. 

Khot 06. St Terra^cotla mole head, type of Khot. n 1. h, 
q, tj showing tcmaired e i owo . Harr bleated by loclkont 
«i ‘ henmg-bone' &ihum. Narrow eyes, Insig tbin 
mousticbe } beard along edge of jaw. II a*. 


Khot- oA- b. TerrBAOoita appllqu^ Uou-mank, crudn 
Dipuib open abows longue and teeth- Kyehrpws reudeml 
by apjrlkd stri^; luUr of wane Iry rbg ^ aaW'twxh pro* 
jecdo^ HLom^ ^ A'* 

KhoL oC- e. TeiTa*cotta monkoy, upper pan off 
fUUurallslic type. L hand laid on tl. side ^ kee. II. [*; 

KhoL o€, d. Tesra-cotta head of monkey, owUype, 
with broai] plgtsd billing down bock of bear). H. 4'. 

Khot oC. e. Terra-cotta mookey'a ]ieiid..a4Ktiot. oO.d, 
but larger si«, Ko pigttdl. H. |'. 

Khot 06. r. Terra-cotta monkey, oppot pirl of; owt- 
type, ilanda raiiicd and clnaped In From of fiuxi oi tn 
Unyw. U.-^4*. 


Khot 06- g. Terra-cotta mltuatur# monkey■ up|xr 
part of; oabifoUstic type{ Ahltude as Kliol. I 

II A‘* 

Khot, 0$. h. Terra-cotta hoopoe with emt, and wings 
umtlng shove bsek. Body pioiwd lor snupeuwit. 
L=n«lli W. 

Khot 06. I, Terra-colta tread of hoopoe with long 
beak xm) cretU. IL |4*. 


Shot 06^ j. Terra-cotta cilnfature veaaelj oval- 
bodied, wlib rontid ibkk fist bur. fianitle or tpom b 
fbrni oThltd'a head end neck wbh winge- IL 44* 








Sec lUJ LIST OF AfITIQtJES ACQUIRED FROM YOTICAN AND KHOTAN 


KhoL o6. It. Terrm-cottm fr, L. fcna< or aaUrf ffuddba. 
t^’x o !*• 

Khoi. o6. o. Round bronze eeftl* vith long stiuii 
bdundw Vo. oot4». Coodhios boil Doign seenu lO 
tic dimnCHiil (in tindtne) wrilb lenacwbat <oBta.vt 
guliidc cub of which it rounil dot Q. ; 

dbiB. buc 10 fl*. 

Shot o6. o. Bronze seoJ. intich corroded, imd harvlng 
now face only, wtlbout handle. CortiiiiM appartwly 

t. single Oiin. char, loo hlnrred lo he deienrontd 
(L C.' IIoj]ldn$}. 

Khot, o6» p. Oblong 9«1 of grey stone, duped like 
flsl foarndded pytswid, with ihsnk it apw. f>n. base, 
linear design wilbio single almoil imlatiusuliliablr 

u, ribo 3 crxA*‘ 

KhoL o6. Q. Pear-shaped bronze seat, with ‘ahoulderz' 
well iadetited Piob. bH ink impressions. Design: plain 
liorder wiib inner piain border Mparalrd from tt t>y aiiok 
tin e Wlllui), ■ with groove down middle. Stwnk 
broken off, IL ; widib ■ 

Rhcrt. o6. r. Ronnd bronze seali with Btutnk at luuk as 
Vdi. ooi4t. Very fine design of gryphon with [ashing 
rail, itpuned timd, and <yen javs. Bender of dsgie 
CtrOlCi concentric with (wter edge and joined lo tl by aetifis 
of cros»-linen. Diam. PI. V, 

IChol. ofi. a. Sq.'fbfOd tiguite seal, with hale thmugb 
fittiirr. Remaim of tbuik at back- Design aa on Vow 
ooige^ of IlcHate Svnttika, Fiiee j' xH*' ihitktwss i*. 
R V, 

Ehol. 003. BrooM arrowhead. Three barto, liiaagnlar 
scciion. Type of T. sn. ooao, Sttmrp of inm shaft in 
tockel. t-ei^gth 1^'. 

Khot. 004. a. EUipUtal garnet latof ho. ilai. Winged 
boll ittsn dlng L., wUb hutoan licad, bearded, and wcorivg 
a diadem from which lisea a fewhcf (!) pUmw, Early 
Petwan type, good t-tilling, r, ftnirth cent, a.o. In front at* 
five, uu) om die tnck three, ebaruters in Pkhlavi read by 
Dr. Bafnrlt a* W-j/tadin. |X |'. PI V. 

KhoL 004. h. ETlIptica] garnet mtaglto, canrex. 
Female (!) bust I_ Long neck, aimighi proEle. Hair 
bttubod up 10 form small crk over foiehesd, and f a l li ng 
bi mavR hehim). Cborstly ground worL | X J*. PI. V. 

KhoL oos. c. Elliptical comellan. InU^lo, flat. & 
poranpine lying to l-i Very nide shadow work, I* X A*’ 
PI. V. 

KhoL 005. Brooze sqost Rg. of maa, cast loljd. 
Hands cliapcd bcf«e body, dbawi out. Space between 
atm and body mi each side |ferctd for sn^iwon. Coo< 
ditionfldr. tt-ljV PL VI. 

Khot. ooB. Green steatite fig. <m oblcmg best, s g»- 
tetqua beast cooebaat. bong cami badtwaniii in 
tfrsn-Uke atiitude wiib chin wtiog upon it. Head aiut 
upright ears no* unlike ibose of horse or goal. From 


ia3 

forehead spring two long curving horns which sweep out 
l.^i rk wflpls and downwards behind head, then Curve 
forwards agtin and cud in spiral on shoidders. TsU curls 
npwtrda over bock b S-sliape, loacliing downward sweep 
flf borrm- Surface somewhal defaced. Along middle of 
base, a dli cut up into Ulterior, allowing flg. to be stock 
q pnn s nme shaft u fitual. H. <i'l base l r-A*' 
n, VL 

Khot. 007, Cresceot-ahaped bronzo otti.; cf, Yo. 
001 yd, q. V. Sliwik for suspenskHi behind. Prqetftlon 
bi middle of concave aide, narrow at bw* and widening 
towards end, which is In tine with bp* ©f cfcscerth WtilHn 
edge is border of sunk line running all round. Field orn. 
wtdi convenlioniU plani (!) design. Condition good. 
iH'x.K. 

Khot. 008. Brorwe cast of Baclriaa camel, Handing 
00 elliptical hftBe. Lower side of b«ly cut upwards 
almost to base of sueond hump, leaving tmuolorally attflott- 
■ted waist. One side smooth and polislu^, the otber 
(onghcoed with eipOiitiTe. No detail. On bottom of base 
S RHigbly cut EcaJ dedgn lepreaemmg a grotesque beast 
with horned head, fong neck and long Btiokfrllke body 
which tuma npwinJi sharply at md of ellipse. Fore- ond 
hind-tegB ehown. For ani^ of ocnnewliac shnllar kind, 
see Ajie. A'AjvAhi', PI. I., N, oo 4 , H. ij* ■ baie j X } * 
FL VI 

KhoL oog. Bronze Buddha bead, cast solid. Oblique 
eyeo, elmigaied earo, topknot. Much delaced and ciUjched. 
H. U* Pt. VII, 

Khot. ooio. Terra-cotta Ggurlne of monkey, natnraJ- 
iaie type, kneeling on plain flat sund- Wear* toin-clolh, 
bat phal& j hold* water-Bkln under L. arm; R» hand 
bfuken. Good work. H, zF- 

Shot. twn. Terra-cotta flgortce of monkey, kneeling, 
phallic; R. hand kid on breast. On back k hump-tike 
object, ont, above irah incheil «ircle», on nidea with 
hatching. H. 

Khot. 0018 . Terra-cotta head of Buddha, front cast 
of. Hair and topktidt left to maaa. Jlludi wtaihered. 
H, tft'. 

Khot 0013. Torra-cotta tr, of femsie fl*., lower 
jurl (fiom wakl); os Ktiol. 01. I, Fiom belt liarg fur 
tolls 01 MUarntnis. ere sq. colnmnur hish with vertical 

groove back and front H. if*- 

Khot. 0014. Terra-cotta model of water-afclni, showiog 
by Incised lines sewn-ap Moau of origlool. Length IA ■ 

Khot. ooifl- Terra-cotta oeated monkey, owS lype- 
Bndy long and funtiel-sliapcd t legs and arms broken off 
shot*. H. lA'- 

Xhot. 0016. Pottery fr. of small vesBel of fine ted 
ware, om. above by ehotn pollem fanned of ioterlioklng 
semidteksv bdow by fneis^ fluting connected *t lOp by 
segtid t cl ea 1* x 

k 3 




{Chap. IV 


REMAINS OF THE KHOT.AN OASIS 


Khot. 0*17. BroniPt arrowhead ; lulkiwtd 

ndeiL CClvh4t.QttD. Le&^h PL VI 

KlioL oo»«. Trlansolar broiue plat*. Two ihott 
tMih (brakeoj pre}«cf from bane, IW* pwtwd bmt eudi 
earner, H. of trlmgli; r|*: hik S', 

fUr r>t- ooip. Flat tmonze dUc, with TTsaalw uT auid lo 
cetitn oi» tide. Nail-hiKid Asvngt dlsin. j'':; 
thlcluKw -fi*. 

Khot. 0oao. Half of diarBond-shaped bronee orm. 
Back Hal ; front ahoir* raisKl aculng: for enamei now 
(oM, OMtnwJlrouiKjpisee In ceon, Mod fi« or ill luBs 
pieoca FOiUid li Qi R Bmi i na show BCtttnK fat 

cutic, and »wi p«iah(ooinp!cte); *l*o t*ci mote (hrokea); 
*iwl idchdotvil fciall roniiil Kttin]( iii a|iei of diamood, 
Cit^. Itailpb (broken) t* j ir,,»idili (broken); c. Tl vt. 

KhoL ooai. Fr, of opaque black glaas bead. Inlaid 
vidi omlBg Ihiee oTirl^ Blent. 

Kh ot ooaa. Terra,«jita human bead, frairt cast of. 
IJiad-diea of uxtcottlo form. Burnt stnee flriits hdi) 
ahnoat ft«d Baugh work. Traces of ftiseil gwHi 
colour, n jj'- Bl VI. 

Khot OOSI3- Terra‘Cotla monkey, upper port of, 
oaiiirmUEtic type. iLlandlshiidonbreaaibcn c^di throat 5 
Lm arm and eU beneath tircasr losi. fl ij'* 

ifhr>t- 0034. Lead rtog, round to sectioo. Cm fhrot^h 
■i tuic pbuxi Bintn. otitsldi: J' n> H*5 in*td6 A* *0 S’ 

Khoi. 0035. Bronie iinlal om* Orjianiooial rod, (htutlli 
of whicb now tndiningniehablc, At emue, ntx-peiftlkd 
doiFer, Below shaft a round tong. Other end pierctih 
showing reiDiiinii of (ntnsvaw pin, H. tj** Width of 
flower 4*. PL VL 

Khcft. oosfl. Terra.coUa fr., haman head of Buddha 
wpfc Fealtoe# well tmirkeid and p r e ierwiJ.. Heit (ntnilUijd 
oeparalely) mwrig. H. aj' 

Khot, 0037, &rou“ orvu, rMtoiWlng Khw, 007 and 
Vo. c»it 4 . Bui harev aloog ctnirei ^de of enxeiih ties 
a mote or lew ohkmg pieet mming ottt and forking *t endt. 
Cooceni oru. with Uma and drelts; bhioog |;^ce wUh 
ebon Tctiieal Itnet. H. 1 A* , fff* width 

Khot, oogS. Brocie tialhhnd, corroded. KaD hrefam 
off, Diwtt I' Sf 4": ihkhniM e, A'- 

Khot. 0039- Bfonae flat dretOar head, hollow, of 
with two leelh, Sttimp o( one nfimijrt. 11, i': dlam.. 
bwse 4\ 

Khot, 0040. Bome^shapedplec* of hroiu:e, diaiii.r, r', 
ntu njitKE with four leg* on fetUbgalar ba*e with hole in 
nddittiL Somrwlial corroded,: Perluipa tome kindi of 
mux^wwl, or huge bulhw. fl. A' I 1™ H* *5- 

Khot, 0041. Part of bronz* oro. (f), loo fragmcBtary to 
be tnieH^bleh t * A* ** I* 


Kbot 004a. Soapstone awal, higb, ftnir^tlded, of lemon, 
yellow »tja|jsioBe. (Jn ohioag ttoM, J imigldf cat 
Andrew'*' cto® iJfJK of Sieidka. Side* Uprl' lowardi 
top ihroken off JUH above suipmetnin hole), s»l am oni, 
with iliree grooves imnnng ronnd horaotilnlly. H< 1* T 
haw*. 4*x A' 

Khot- 004a. Flat oblong atone «ai, llihahank bcliind. 
Kndely cut device {in ouiam-) of boopM, with bead turned 
tock over fbonUlerj or perhapa hcid erKt and long iiick 
mbok. H. A'i 

Khot 0044. GUsb bead, half ot; wind hDi»y.cyluijt«!, 
Ihiiiii. X. A*- 

Kbot. 00416, Bronte spoon, IbwI aniT port of handJe of. 
Bowl oval and fttallo-w. Brnd'eocmtteil ImC well piwcrreil. 
Bowl I A* ^ * A' i handle, fongih f. |*. Pt Vl(, 

Khot, 0047. Bronae arrowhead. Triangulor •eciwn i 
type of T, XU, oow, wish trump of iron abaft (conodied) 
In •pcIeL Leoglh i A'* 

Khot- 0048- Bronte mrawhead (corrodtd) a» Klioi, 
01. u and 0017- Length r ji'. 

Khot. 0049, Fr. of bronxe. ConodeJ and Indiailn* 
guishaUlc. 1 A* ^ A'* 

Khot, oogo. Bronx* buckle wfth Iron tongue. LenglU 
I*; breadth H', PL Vt. 

Khot, oogT, Brome ring, flat in Kction. Disio, ooirid* 
I'} iwido ij': Ibldcaesa 

Khot. ooipi. Bronx* rlofft wind in section, camidtd, 
brokm through in one phiee. Lkani- ociside e. i'j thick. 

Kboi, 0053, Bronxe ring, wi,. flat, like cnniri Chlnoe 
ertli L nul«de j' xr. A* I made A’ 

Khot. 0054. Bronxe seal, having rooT-duped baiuUe 
pierced for miiipemioq, and faea J' aq., cdniainbig much 
worn Chin. cJiara,now Ukgildc (L. C, Ilopkina), EL i'- 
Khnt. 0056. Piece of white eleatitc, flat. dlauiMut 
shaped, with hole through middle. Edges rauDdol <iff. 
tKamand Kft* ? Ihickncas 4' ; (ham, oftiok i*. 
KltoL 0057, lead east of two pear.thajied Fruiu 0 ) aide 
by ihte, wlih atolk. a r. I", 

Kbpi- dOgfl. Seat of grey soapstone, fanrdiidiMt, with 
alifnilt at back Oi) bane, a groove culling ikid dnigonally, 
with grOOwea tmuchiug from It at uii angle rownrtb two of 
the fldea^ ffiukli^ pohn^traiich paitcm. IL (broken) 1' ] 
base was A' 

KBol 0059. Half of stone tteal. dai* *q,, wilh ihank, 
Enufed; liuexT (kaign now IndialiRgmiihaU#. Vtllonrtsh. 
white srona. H, » best {broheo) i' w A* ^ I'* 

Kltol 0060. Pendant {?) of black paste, Snmfl 
round bar, tsroadening ami flaOeniug tnwsjik «iuL Ai 
thiriaw ewi broken off whefe hole waa pierced hotiiicaiially. 
Leoffth 11*1 *' IV . r ihitikneti 1'. 







Sec.UJ3 List OF ANTIQUES ACQUIRED FROM YOTKAN AND KHOTAN laS 


Khot. 0061. White Jade ptm of; m 

eection. DuTn, im g* ; hmide ir* Lbict- 

ncsfi I*, 

KJiot 006a. White Jade ring* fr of; m settioii, 
Diimir otUfiiJe J*. 

Khot, 0063^ Agate rlng> part of; seml-dl^Kleai bi secikits. 
LT§thl rcddWli'^rtlkPii^ of ff. 14 ^ 

KliOl. 0064. CkmiellAn rtog. fr- oTj sOTMliJiitiHl in 
section. Length of fr. K 

Khot 006$, Bair an cJLiptJcal piece of fed cortieUaOfi 
with ijcYtncd tdge^ i iipparenjlf cut fnr «»! btii neref 
I*," (hfoken)x|* 

ElioL O0G6. DjexjigDiial red co nielljm beacL with bote 
piffyrfd hmlf -wAy liirmigh. Perliops bead of pin. Txacos 
of gold Lii umAW depmdnn ut lop^ Sides bevelted from 
fnbliil^ 10 toji ojtd Dtani. 

KhoL 0067- Irreguletr of red comehao, i*itb iwo 
rotindecll stidaoe^* Length r, 

Khot. oo€S. Flat-sided molher^oLpeari bead, tiaif of 
Side ; ihicbi«ia (half of conipjeie), 

Khot. 0069. Round bead of black gius, luUI of r 
opft4tir. RoiiDd mWdle in tntet ifgug line of ^hite, atul 
found tmh iwo and t}y«e Him, mpKilw;]/, of 4ime, Cf. 
Y& 001 i 4. H. J|" | diRfii. i'. PI. n\ 

Khot. 0070. Bead of blacJt glase paste^hairof Routid 
tMzh end, In ptece ueMti^ nte Intel twd ycllav^ Ibuf# 
which lUU into caeii oUwr moMl of tlijt *ny- CTj Khoi, 
oo^!ig. II. i*; dtam. ii*. 

KhoL 0071. Large roond cornelian beadi baJf oCe 
chipped. H, r i diaro. wb# J|" 

Khot* 0073. Spherical bead of miXieho'd mosaic 
glass* lidf of. Made up from complex Imt^gonal rodvi 
flo^rr ifpci each hating fctlqie centre, red ting* am;) 
narrow peULi of dark Mile and tight fellow altenudelj- 
Kegubr Wcfttem lypc^ common in Roman Enspire. Dlam. 

PL IV. 

KhoL 0073. String of beads dw ted comelterh ffphe^ 
mid or fftneteil {Kd^fanBL On# bteck opuqne hibkt 
whh tirte^ cf Uglu bfue, c^dndrkal* Two pltik-wldle ttone, 
vplierMd Twv email wbheftuncT ling. One tviglu blue 
glass, iridescent flphetold One Uack gLuUyliidcscem ring. 
One while gliu^bideflcent ipheiwid. Two thin Oiumoihirr- 
of-pearl di9c?« y dkm.p CAch with ihf« hokt for AUacbjumiu 
A\xo :—One mdadiite bead, of irregtilnr aluipe. One Ilglucr 
green malAchiUc, bttfgular ling. Four iurqnoUe^ irregukr 
ihiipe, and three enudl pearla 

Khot- 0075. EiUptica] coirtelLan intaglio, fliti, Denrd-' 
less Leftil L, Bust treiUed u In KboL 04. h, cp Frntlte 
ma^, rmtel/ 4tri)ted. BacIc of head smooth wiili swelhiig 
curve behind, divided from fiee hy fiKmightabarp line project¬ 
ing oV& foiclsd} perhapA buemted for tiight-jittiug cap. 
Double Ixih enr-niigs. Cf KbOb 0076^ ob|9. 

PI V, 


KhoL 0076. EUlptical comfilian liiUgUo> dal. Beafd- 
Icu hiud' Lh For tccidiiienL d- Khoi. 04. k | Khot. 0075 
#nd (»79 i hero gnote^iioe- Foicbcad iliuI fiosc teiuteifed 
by gidove 7 bdiindin siufece curve of five driM-hetes 
neijrwrus eyr, luslrU, and cJikn » behind this again 
deep round depfesslon imbpilcs f^t of face. Hair ntJir^ 
tn long techs tadkiihg Iroin driwn of hcid and endiiag in 
round curls, DotibJe dot ear-riag. x i*. V. 

KlicL 0077. Etbptfcal intaglio of banded chalcedony* 
Mate biLSt to L Bair hroshed from lOp of head forma 
heav^ 1>andL^u txvtf forehead to back ol ncck^ FeatUrw 
almigtit di][l fine. Long poUued beard. Drop fcar-tiug. 
Bn^i draped. Nswtow cdUm, bek>w which drupeiT wound 
rcKind slioutdeni and niAdc heavy douhte oYeifall on rhob 
Fme minintore work of early Pcniau type. 

PI. V* 

KhoL 0O7«. Elllpllcal garnet UrtagUo. plamxmivesr, 
ct^fcs dyppeti Lion* R., meeiing dessf, L Bold itrsigi], 
TOy roughly exeemed. |* X Jl*- M.. v. 

Khot. 0079. EtUptIcai Intaglio of banded dtaJcedony. 
Bimfdles* tiusi lo L For trcamuini ct KtH^.04^ b, 007;;, 
Rud 007$ : but here kIH more emde, Pcofiler of wriicft of 
dotip quite disconnectihJ fr&m cliciek* and dud ogaln b<m 
aiioulttert 4ud ear-fing. Ko htek to heiLd and no neck. 
Hah done in mass ^bm head, treated wUU nowi of drfli' 
hotes. Drop ear-rtiqf, |' X PL V* 

KhoLt oodo^ Lower half of elliptical garnet tntaglEOt 
plauo-cotiver. Fcnuite butt t.i up 10 Tnoulh. Umpery 
ohh Bhoeldurs; tock of hair iitt back. Fine work in 
ckmcal siytep Surface in cunlogB highlj (loliskcd. 

PL V. 

Khot. ooSu Elliptical agate tntagliOi yellow veined 
with block j dfO. Liofip walking Vo L. Rough vroik 

11 'xH^ 

Khot- 00So. ElUptleal Ictiaglio of banded chsJcedoBy, 
IkL Lion itanding to L. Xi'. ET V. 

Khot 0063. Pottery handle. In form of grotesque 
winged horse. Yo- mis^ L lype length 4|^ 

EQiot ooSs. ElUpticaJ onyx mtngUOi fbu lievelted 
edges. DesignOmni Mm, bmrh^ half-wij tip 
a cirde^ and it lop i cfcfliteni. On each il httac, 
1 leaf eutlmg cuiiwirdi; 4nd a cjoss-Mad binding stem 
arx) leave* together. In npocs above kaveSp on one shte 
a ercSeut, on otbsr a irtiir. I' xll'. PL 

Khot ooSfl. EiUptlcal cornelian Intaglio, ftai. KougWy 
iCmidud wort Uon gaitepiog io T-, Goafie. X |** 
PI. V. 

tfhot. 00S7. Round gamet hxtagliOi ptatio^onvex. 
Head and fofe-p?wt of wolf (f)i wlih jnwi Open* gailoplng 
to L. Very rude work- PL V* 

Khot oo3S. ElUiiilcal garnet intagUOp plancHconveXi 
Monkey of luumnlbtic lyiTr aqiianing on hiimdies 10 L., 
pteymg on long iiogte fiipe frtdch ho bolds wilb bath 
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REMAINS OF THE KHOTAN OASIS 


(Chap. IV 


hAnds. TIaIt of Wad uhI boilj maikcd bjf Liicb}i 3 im 
Before Idol & verf smflU dinging -vilh Armt. 

fAditg IL 1ft ^k^1d Jivtr BtAhmi ktiffb rvoil hf t^f. T. T^. 
BamcU |' ie ^'*1 VI. \\ 

KhoL ooSp. Fr of poiutry^ Ltbnimrd ini! t>ierettT foi 
modnn $iiepcruiton ; om. wkli 4pp[u|iHf %.^ ti» wIiL of 
iriAit WirAci hnv^- turbiia, croHnbehsv and Incelebt Oa 
L Dp|)«r utR SuppoctEt clnim of bour-glait ttiApe wiiEi 
L hurwi. beats ii tnKib 

Kfaot, 0090. Hound Intaglio of banded cbalcedony, 
convtt* SL^iiedi*cl inak lniiAt lo L of Sa&taTibn type ; 
head ittrmocnitcd hppAlr of nag's lionui. atnukl between 
them, tlofr behind iti Ehkk ciuTa. tn frocil itiim 
rcsembiing Sogdian (f). Diam. |*- PI V* 

Khot. 0091. Hound onyx intaglio, flat. Yotiihful male 
heatl In profile to. LpI feaUkresofUtcdAMCal Wejtn 

ffOTgei, befld ear-flnf^ and compoaite helmet oonAistmg t>r 
(o) in fronii mak mask with idmrp noae and poinie<l bc^, 
Penkn tjpe« behind dept^nt^i head with iDsk and 
ccnled trunk. The hunmn iinwk face* tipwanda, the elc^ 
pbani^i iooks backwards and ihiehhi back of bead. Finn 
detailed irnrk^ with some potish In ratUtig. For eimiW 
ijpe of Tidmet, cf. FL XLfX^ B. D, eottj.. 

Biint. r- nv. 

Khot. 009O4 Ft 4 of oval garnet Intaglio, convex^ 
Beaidlisa male head la L i the hair indlcaied by rmicat 
Mnat d roP of liair ^bove the fathead. Bitsi bioken 
away« Poor irark, showing daatkal Innucaoe; good 

fiolbb la cntttngt, x |*. Pi V« 

Khot 0093. Circular gam el tutagUo^ pSnu-convex. 
Wtngeil ox wiib head Ioiiim1»to Lp End of wing ctirkd l 
liom rehtbea lb tact of whig; lie 4 d being aomewhitt Umned 
round towimls froni^ Kongb Inn vtgorotit fine 

]>rdkh b emtinga, Ihiua. \\ FL V. 

Khot, oo94hi Circular cornalUta Intaglio^ flatt widi 
bevdkd etSgeiL ^ti Ibex, walking lo U iHa^ |*. 

PL V, 

Kliot- oo95p QllpUcal IntagUo of banded chalcedony^ 
liiLL lion wsdking to L Faidy good mkp Eafticrn 
vpc, i'x^\ av, 

Khot. 0096. OlpUcal tntagilo of bnndwl cimicednny* 
fiat Head of otiittiaJ m 1 ,,^ tan. peomnwuL. Rough 
drUMworl, Tx*- V, 

KhoL 0099. Wooden rplll od l&igcr |i{ecct •IfcowCug 

ofnunln primitive Klkfcaniflg Bodjra nKrecyHnder 
Eui J Mmbt itkk&p Hondi placed oo front o/ body* L. cm 
Abdumci^ IL owei pniknda; feet hong ilawn fiotEi ankles 
iiutead of coming owing lo dllBL^ukiei of fore- 

Bhtmeiung. Ejei and month tendered by holm, (tngera 
and loa bjr groevts. Qtoom idw cut aenMo L wtiw 
and ankles lo imlkitn bati||iftA Hah and eam noi marked, 
Prolx a vodve fig* 10 promott EettiUty, Length of fr- S' ; 
widili I J' 5 length of %, 6'. 


KhoL ooioo^ Pottery hajidtu of large whee^nuulr ve^! 
oT fine red clav^ Baft tiood upon ilioalJer. Fenna ilus 
ihe imndie {ulltpiJf^al In imfcm) tin up, Attalglil but in- 
cfining omwginilSp fo: Sbout 4*; ibi^ carr^ iudiicniy iu. 
At iIqh end tenuunt pnrt of ¥e»l ilinumg wulelf eretted 
rim. Tbc smiiglii Pne of handle b cortiiiiued upwardt by 
cta^Ecal donble antiicimioD wlildi uicetA of nm 
ai U3 iip« Length ; ivblJh of haisdle 

Xhdt* ooEOt, Body of pottery vmel« whcd^nudcj, wltb 
Rat botUiml widest cfrcnmferviitx renmd middle. Hid 
alender iwcii n&w brukcTi Olfp cilge inx>Ddiihl, ifut [irOt!. 
a flnglc tiamllej ire^blmg Khot, oaios, when cdiipkto. 
On dioBkler slope k one tnnak u bich appa^ 

icbily iffni added wheo handle htoke, anil ecmli TiniTk of 
lt» Imte. Ikneaih kbit tinu iikdwed llnw ttto nmnd pot. 
Hi 5|*: h. in atari of thoulder 3'; dwrai a| 
gr. diom,. 

KhoL oojoa. Hand-made potteryju^ with <inglt hanillf^ 

nntemhIiDg Grrek oeweluil, Het walk very 

Blight ly curing mtwrniih; knif ihoidikr; iliOTt dnfght 
deck^ Itiio tnkkfle of whlciL jolna eop of bciJtdk. No onr* 
Red day. EL K to imk fil'r dbtiR of bw aj^ 
gr. diam. 4!'*'. FI. iv. 

Tam, 0014 Clay mould in tiKj halves, for mokiitg loltij^ 
coil metal fig. df deer tying down. Large bgLckrCurvtng 
bon&f ftuTj tyt^ hoolk, eic.^ well maiketL The iwq 
balm do not fit my wdl Said to have been found m 
Tam-agbil as all Tun. ooi-nog. B. nf uibna] 
tnotild length 3*: monkl wLdih r^** 

Tam. 00a, Clay mouldy Ut two hatves^ for making fig. 
^mUiir Lo Uut of TmPh 001, The two halrev ftimialked 
with fUnges m jj^vc lietier fit C 3* X 1 

Taot. oogr Half of s^- clay mould for iftaking bronze 
buitoiip as Yo^ 00146. Le plaifi with botduT 
wbtmn dots tn rtliefi Impresiiion motUil 

tmm. 004, Ai Timp 003, bui mi belon^iig to same mnntd 

Mould ill' Kc|. * imprcseion r, il"* sq. 

Tam. 0^^. Stucco relief fr, Siralghi. bandi ftemidrcuUr 
in Kciion, onii with tpmJ UmM of bead am. alteimiing 
with plain flikt. 3!* x r A' ^ <jrr- ihldknesa) 

Jlyai opg. Jade bird, cut oiit of very dark grwi Jidc. 
Fietctil imnemBnly through shapet^ foci. Na ejcf, 
Wmgf folded, vndiciied by chsiiiirKcd curre on ondi side, 
Siidt like Jija. 004-oay^to Imve bevn found si' Tatu \ N+ 
ofjtya, PL VL 

Jiya. 004^ Stour ebarm^ probi meant lo small 

bag tootabiing three ohjeci% exprewd by three Inbe^ of 
whleb the cuLiraJ prc^ctlng o« hu part ^li sway, 
Dpper pnn esnred, to nnggent perhaps muki la the neck 
of caioed by ccEntinctSoo of itnivfiig-itdng^ Role 
drilled ihrcHigh proJecOr^ Itig at lap lor Back, 

fiat and nonmiklleA htaJertaJ Mtmj to be hard dark grey 

«aiidatoi£& I'xf'- fllW 
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liyiu 005, Quarter of lautotd bead of €orPc:UaT)r 
Affifliialljr wiLb j^aEcern of white Ikws; 

cC Yo. ot>xtn r X i* III X1 ' to i" Pt n\ 

Jiya, CM76. Coziksl wrdouy^^ viUi honjetmtul maTbmg^ 
Apex on iUu Fkmd hc»ilumiatly, x i'x 


1^7 

Jlya- 007 - uronxe » pieK^^d ktf^^ue btck 

bfokik^i. SqiiAne divicfeJ ttifco {^n&rterft inib istugiio dctign 
in ciich. Only eleiF i!ie5jgii3i^SvB;SLlka^ miie. 

PL VI. 


Section IV.—DESERT SITES TO THE NORTH OF JlVA 

Already la August, on my first arrival in Khotan, I had taken care to send out small parties Scaii:h hy 
of local * Lrea 5 ure*^ekers', tjnaint men familiar to Badruddln iChan, to searcli in the desert north- 
eastwards for likely sites to explore. On my return from the mountains they duly turned up with 
such specimens of antttjucs as they had been able to pick up on the surface near structural remains 
of dificrcni * Tatisor had secured froiti odiers who had on previous occasions tried their luck 
hy digging. Tlie indications I extracted from them, not without trouble, as to the exact direction, 
distances, etc., of the diFerent sites thus authenticated enabled me in the light of former local 
experience to prepare rapidly a programme for my immediate explorations. 

So after a halt of five days necessitated by manifold practical preparations 1 was able to set out 
from Rhotan by September 15, My first object was to revisit the large and interesting ruin of Raw'ak, 
the scene of my bsc excavations in 1901. partly in order to asccatain what change had since taken 
place in the condition of tlie surrounding dunes, and partly for the sake of inspecting some remains 
newly r^rted in that neighbourhood. 

After a march of aliout eleven miles mainiy tliroiigh the feriUe canton of Jiya the desert M^h to 
was entered a little beyond the village of Suya {see. map. No. a?). At the latter a large grove of 
Tpghraks or wild poplars of considerable age clustering around a Mazfir showed that culdvatlon had 
reconquered here an area once abandoned to the desert Then we followed a bare gravel * Saiclearly 
marked by high dunes on either side as an ancient bed of the Yurung-kash and still knowti as 
K&» 4 r 4 arys, until nightfall obliged us to halt near the brackish well called NScAe^duk, Striking 
off to the north next morning and croaauig for some six miles a bell of steadily rising dun^ 

1 sighted once mom the white brick {file of the ruined Stupa of Rawak. 

My e^cavatt^s of April, 1901, fully described in my former Report, had brought to light duugaof 
a mass of interesting sculptures in the court of this imposing mind With all detaib of its surround- J™”,** 
logs still dearly impressed in my memory, the change which had since taken place here could not 
fail to strike me at the first glance. The high dunes wliidt then covered parts of the longer, north¬ 
east ami .south-west, sides of the quadrangular Stupa court,’ lind moved on considerably farther 
south-east. The crest of the dune, over twenty feet in height, which then just rose along the north- 
east €iido5ing wall, had extended to within about th!rt}^-*evcn feet of the souLb cofner of the eourt. 

The dune overlying the south-west wall had similarly advanced and left barely ten feet of the latter 
still traceable ateve die sand. What litdc there emerged of the south-east face was enough to show 
me the destruction which had been dealt here by the hand of man since 1901. The wall, which I had 
found lined with a oontinuous row of stucco relievo figures mostly colossal, now displayed bare brick¬ 
work. A large party of Chinese jade-diggers from Kumat, near Tam'dghil, was said to have come 
here some time after my Htst visit to try their luck at seeking for ‘treasure', Attacking the then 
ncccsstbie part of the south-eastern enclosing wall they had completely slripjied it of its friable stucco 
images. My care in burying these again under sand, just as I had found them, bad proved in vain, 
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and of the rniere^sting^ siieoniciis of Khouin ^uiptural an then imcariJujd, all ikat survivcis now, 
I fear, are my photographs.* With Uiis cvWenee of rapid desmtclion before me, 1 feU glad that the 
inovcment of the dunes }usi imlicated meant incrcHMM) jirotcction for whatever sculjuural work may 
He buried under sand on the other sides of die VihOni court 

1 his movenient liad changed also tlte aspect of the Stupa itself. Five years before its iniposuig 
base of three stones had been almost entirdy covered by drift sand except to the south-east. Now 
its upper portion,^ with mo.^t of the second story, emerged free on ail sides (see Fig. 56 ). Thus the 
previous JeHneation of the g^und-plan ot the base, witli ita strongly marked croas-like projections 
bearing die four flights of atm ns could now be fully vertfied.^ On the newly exposed pares of the 

base more burrowing^, evidently of old date. Imd become 
visible. The height of sand filling the Stupa court made 
a complete clearing of the latter now <|utte imjiracticable, 
without a disproportionate expenditure of time and money, 
as before, ntitbya small ext^vation at the salient angle 
next on the south to the north'Castem Aight of stairs it 
became jiossible to secure the ^tion of die elaliorate 
motildings which die lowest liaae shows near its top and 
foot. On the other hand, the change of the sand caiuKciorvs 
obliged me to renounce the hope of clearing the sculptures 
whidi probably still exist intact along die north-west wall 
of the Stupa court; for whereas the top of this was in tgot 
just traceable above the sand, a big dune now completely 
covered it 

As another illustration of the change in the dunes 1 may 
mention that the relatively large patch of bhre eroded ground 
wesiwaitls where 1 had camped during April| 1901 . was 
now etiiirely buried beneath dunes. Tlie exact comparison 
of the sand coriditiotis with those observed more than five 
j-ears 1 >erore had a spedat interest. It diEirnctly supported 
^ view, already suggested* that the high dirnea about Rawak 

arc the direct product of the fine alluvial deposit left behind by the Hoods of die Vurung-icish River 
and carried from its banks into the de^ in die direction where the alternating east and west 
winds of this )mrt of the Taklamakan have most play under local conditions.* 

Uavtng my camp at Rawak I pushed on the some day to the south-west where two of 
my ■ treasure-seeking ’ guides liatl reported some ■ Titns^ and a ruined building. We had teunjxsd 
for three mHes up and down closely packed dunes rising up to about forty feet, with Ws of reeds and 
some scrub in the depressions between them, when one of the men rccognired the spot where he had 
seen some live years before a smalt ruined mound now hidden again by the sand. Two miles furtlicr 
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ihe first * Tim ' was duly sightetl. It provetl the remains of a eompiGtcty niined Stupa, risini' about 
twelve fett above the saod and displaymg a base about twentyTour feet square. The snn-dned bricks 
on tile lop tneasured fifteen by niueteco inches, with a thickness of lliree. A bare depression running 
ifouthward shou'cd near by remains of mud wnlJs, almost completely eroded, and much pottery 
debris. Speeimens of die latter, indtiding two prccca showing a dark green glaze, are induded in 
the list of antiques at the end of this section. I also picked up a small pencil of Chinese ink or 
giaphite and several tiny Chinese coins, wiiliout legend- and showing much<llpp^ rims, which 
Mr. J. Allan is tndined to ascrilie to the fifth century a, a This small * Tati' and tlic adjoining site 
was said to be known to ‘ Otanchls *, or collectors of fuel from the oasis, by the name of Ksk-kum- 

About a hundred yards farther south a narrow irrigation cut, only two to three feet wide, was Tiacrt ef 
traceable for a distance of about thirty yards, running from south-west to nortii-east Still continuing 
to the south 1 Came, after another two hundred yards, upon the marks of an ancient tank, about fifty 
feet acro^ Its ^rtlt embankment, once hardened by moisture, still rose clearly above the level of 
the surrounding ground which wind erosion had lowered. Even the Jittle earth-cone known as 
dihnbcl^ which the villagers to this day invariably leave in the centre of their tanks,' was well 
rect^icablc. Some sixty yards to the liouth rose another mndi-decayed mound ofsun-^lried bricks, 
about twenty-five feet In diameter and standing about eight feet above the surrounding sand. 

Though no structuml outlines survived, it could iscarcely be anything else than the remains of 
a Stupa, Close to the south of it the curving line of a canal, about eight to nine feet wide, could be 
followed for over thirty yards. Its banks were still fairly hard and showed in plaoK salt effioresoence 
left by moisture. At its bottom 1 foimd several much-fissured pieces of anctenc wood froni the Terek 
or cultivated Also a narrow sidc-ehannel brandling off to the north-wesL was easily 

made out. The same canal according to Kasim, my guide, reapfiearcd at sevem] points further to the 
south, cempotarily left bare by the high dunes. It matufestly came from the Yurung-kash which 
with the right bank of its present flood bed touches a line wiiiiin seven mites or so W’cst of the site. 

The *old house' of which my guides liad spoken, lay hidden away in. a curious bay-like depres- Ruined 
sibn fringed by umarisk-cones and steep dunes a short distance eastwards. It was easy for me to 
fcooguize that the scanty remains were those of a rectangular lempk cella built in timber and SrM, 
plaster, measuring inside twenty-seven feet three inches on the north and south and twenty-four feet 
ten inches on die other two sides. After the fashion of the Dandan-oilik shrines the celk was 
enclosed ou its four sides by an outer passage about seven and a half feet wide. The rapid clearing 
effected by the small party 1 had brought with me, showed that the remains of the cella walls rose 
nowhere more than two feet above die plastered floor. Their thickness was about six inches. The 
original timber framework had completely perished under the influence of damp from snb^i! \raicr, 
leaving matrices of posts about rix inches Uroad. 

But where accumulation of drift sand in the comers bad preserved the stuccoed wall surface this 
still retained traces of the original decoration In colours. This consisted chiefly of floral tracery 
painted in black over red ground. A large flower about seven inches across recurred in several 
places and closely resembled the four-peulled riematis-ljkeflowcrivith which 1 was familiar from the 
ancient wood-carving disoovered at the Niya Site in igo), e. g. ibe decoration of the wooden chair 
(N. vii, 4),» Elsewhere the remnants of decorariye motifs recalled the fresco ornanieittauon in the 
central liaJl of the ruined dwelling (N‘- ill) at the same site' both in design and colouring. This was 
particularly the case on portions of painted stucco which were found at the foot of the inner wall in 
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the cuclMtug passage eastwards^ Thee tiad ei^'idently fkJieii down from the lipper part of the wall 
now destroyed ant! bad been subsefiticntJy pmteeted by ibe sand. Here tlie four-polalted ctcmaiis 
appeared painted in teita-cotta coltmr over white siuccn. with a semU onififncnt in black resembling 
a clnctiified garland in Eoopa. 

This style of docoratioai distinctly lavoured tbc assamptinn that the ruined sliHnc bcloiified, like 
the Rawak StiJpa. to a period wldcb niay be approssimately placed between the fourth and se^'enth 
century a. dl The total absence of T'ajig or later coins among the ' cash' pieces picked up under my 
eyes on the neighbouring * Tali *, or brought to me from this neighbourhood,oonftnned that assumption. 
With it a!^ agreed the considerable depth, from ten to twelve feet, to which wind erosion had 
lowered the unprotected ground Immediately adjoining the min. That the latter had suiTered 
by fire, either before or after its abandonment, was suggested by plentiful charred debris within and 
near the ctUa and the blackened appearance of the wall stucco in places: 

But it would be manifestly unsafe to dtaw from this isolated fact any roodusiun as to why tins 
whole tract was abandoned. On die other hand the day's observations were quite sufGcicni to prove 
that continuous diltrvation tmmt once have extended between tJie present north edge of the oasis 
near Sitya and Uic Rawak StQpa, an area some eight miles from south to north and now completely 
overrun by high dunes. The early date of abacdooinent which the c-xtant data sugge-st for this trad 
has a special interest. In ihe first place the close vidnity of the Yurung-kash River, which still 
sutiplies this ground with abundant subsoil water, did not avail to protect it from lapsing into 
absolute deserc. In ihe second place it is important to observe that an area so near to the main 
oasis ivas abandoned centuries before the desert sands were allowed to overnm the settlement 
of DandSn<oi[tk, some sixty miles further out in the desert north‘eastwards. It is a dear indication 
dial llie progress of geneml desiccation cannot by itself supply an adequate explanation of all sucli 
changes in the extent of cultivated areas. 

On tlie morning of September 17, after a Bnal survey of the dunes in relation to the walls still 
exposed, ! said Crowell to Rawak and proceeded to the ruined site of Kine^tokmak whence ROze, 
my old guide Tordfs stepson, and his 'treasure-seeking' companions hml broughL to Khocan frag> 
ments of smalt stucco relievos which had once served for wall decoration, of excejitional hordne^ 


and yet withered and cracketl by tong exposure to the summer hear and fierce winds of the liesert 
By moving first for about three-quarters of a mile a little south of east my guides were able to show 
me a * Tim' they had previously mentioned; this proved a badly decayed StQpa mound, about 
fifteen feet high and almost completely enveloped by the foot of a big dune. Striking thence to the 
north-east we emerged after about half a mile front among the high dunes on to a belt of ground 
where die ndges of drift sand were low and small patches covered whh pottery dibris frequent. This 
was said to extend northward to the site known as which I had visited in April, 

RcnuiiiB at After liaving CDverecl from Kawak a total distance of dose on four miles 1 arrived at the 
A'liK^imot I which Rcie and his men had brought their relievo fragments. It stood lit the 

middle of a smalJ plain, covered with dunes only six to ten feet high. The condition of the ruin 
correspondeil exaedy to the conditions I Itad deducal from those scanty relics. It consisted of the 
remains of audent brick walls, forming the corner of a rectangular semeture and iractsible for about 
thirty-four feet on the souih-east side and about forty foet on die south-vrest. If amudi-brokcn 
wall section to the north-WTSt belonged to the missing part of the quadrangle, the latter, when intact* 
would have measured about sixty-two by eighty-two feet, the longer stdra facing to narth-east and 
south-west- But the ground was far too much eroded to permit of safe measurements , The extant 
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waj! portions rose oaly about tivo fcct above the original groimd level. But lie smalt fragmcDts of 
decorative stucco relievos picked up near them, and the presence of an outer passage some three feet 
broad running along the south^east wall, left no doubt about their having once enctosctl a bemple 
eella. But what was once the to tenor of this shrine now showed as a hollow lying more than 
six feet below the bottom course of bricks in the extant wall rematJia (Fig, 38), The soil washed 
out under the latter, as if by a current, showed plainly how wind erosion was proceeding in its work 
of destruction. 

Complete as the havoc had been among ail stnictural features of tJte ruin, it had not sufficed to D«omtve 
efface all traces of its original decoration. Thus the small fragments of hard white stucco which 
wire picked up on the eroded ground once occupied by the shrine^ make It quite dear that tlic 
relievos adorning its walls must have closely resembled in diaracter and style those brought to 
light in the Rawak Vihara Anicmg the pieces described in tlie list at the end of this section 
arc iletaiLi from die drapery of Ui^ge images (Ki, oi. h, o6> 07, cot i): and from the lotus wreatlis 
which formed the border of vesicas (KL ot. a, oia). Flame-tongues once belonging to large aureoles 
are particiibriy frequent (Ki, 03, 08-14, etc,). From lifc-si^e relievo images also a few small frag- 
meats have survived (Ki, 04, 015), In character all diese tmy relics of a Buddhist shrine curiously 
recalled those recovered in much greater abundance from the KighllUk site near Ak-sipil."* It 
is [possible also that the great hardness of the Kfue-tokmak fragments, all in a white stucco resembling 
plaster of Paris, may be due, just as there, to accidental burning when the shrine was abandoned. 

Yet bleached pieces of carved ivood were also found among the small ddbris, one of them, KL oi± c, 
showing clearly a Buddhist rail pattern. 

From here I proceeded north across low dunes to where AJimad. a. ' treasure-seeker * from Suya, Itt]}n<?d 
had to show me other ‘old houses' about a mile distanL They proved to be the remains of some 
modest dwellings built with timber and wattle walls, first destroyed by erosion and finally by the Kine- 
burrowings of those who had seareIiL*tl them for treasure whenever the march of the dunes left uikmaJc. 
them exposed during die course of centuries. In the least irtjnred among them, two rooms about 
fifteen feel long and some thirteen feet wide could stilt be distinguished with their walls showing 
horizontal reed bundles l>etween die ptastered faces. In one of the rooms a row of circuLir holes in 
the plaster flooring, about twO' feet six inches across and six inches deep, evidently marked the 
pc^dou once occupied by large jars. No finds apart from pottery fragments reward^ the clearing 
nta<le at tliese scanty niins. Some more of tlie same type were said to be scattered among the dunes 
further north. These dunes rose to twenty-five feet or more. 

Turning tJience to the south-east, wc reached ground where ilie dunes were rapidly getting 'Twi' 
tower and erosion had nm its full course. Here the marks of aoctent occupation were abundant, 
but showed distinct approach to the familiar ' Tati' type. Pottery dfibria reddened large stretches riJ^ijed, 
of eroded ground. Vet here and there more interesting traces still survived in the light drift 
sand. There were the low stumps of fruit trce.s and poplars which once surrounded the cultivators' 
humble dwellings, now completely vanished. At one place a row of Jigda or Eleagnus-ireea clearly 
marked an orchard. Among the snaaJi objects picked up here was a fine piece of cut-glass, Kt. 0017, 
the rim of a vessel, of pale yellow-green colour and decorated outside with a well-m^eUed festoon 
ornament, 11 is notcwortlty diat the only coins among the day's ’ finds * at Kbie-tokmak were both 
uninscribed Chinese pieces of a type ascribed to about the fifdt century a. b, 

,For a disiauce of nearly three mites from the tiortlYeramosi of the K fne-tokmaJe ruins, these 
traces of ancient occupation continued unbroken antfl the line of the old river bed already 
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mentioned was strode agnm to the sot)th>6ast Hera a belt of flourishing desert vegetation, mduding 
many wlUl pc^lais, indicated the coarse of sdU stthstsHng subsoil drainage, and we halted for the 
night near a brackish well known as Tar^kudok. 

OBJECTS BBOUOBT PBOM RAWAK 

Rawak, ooi. Pottery fir, of bowl of line re 4 we- 
Ptnin riio \ ilighllj below wjtti iwo §iink IfncK. 

CdfSior fiorbes hu nrqpihr bmcb of pebMe butniahiti;. 

ri'xir- 

Ilawak, 009 . SpttuUe-whorl of Itgfat ted (en»<oaa; 
found near StQ|n bvne. ihkkiicm I*. 

Rawtk. ooi, Rtueco relief of eiaiiaiiig Buddba, 


reBCmbiina K. S, 007, (Braugbl by Klntni, of TewnUet, 
at fonad m tome, rains nem Rawah.} Work, however, 
tnueb kneer. fitfo boe border ourlced by e groove. Oo 
robe incs of red. Feet broleji off. Hsid wliiie ttacca 

Rawnk,o04.o,b, Two pieces of 
Pneikally no nufiKe klL (e^ (f> t|*x 


OBJECTS POUND AT lC 0 K.iaJM.ARI 5 br 


Xalt.kitizti 001, Pottery If. of hiiKUe;itiAi(t dark ted 
wnn coTcred with icrj rinik Idur-green gbtie. if§* x t'fy*- 

KAk-kmii. 009 . Pottery fr. of hnod-miute ^*e9$et. JU- 
brrigaled reddlib'ycUow etoy. 1 x 1 1*, 

Uk'kgjn. oog. Pottery fr. of ftani].Bindn vesteL Dark 
red gritty wwe; one ratface k emooUi, ibe otber rough. 

KAk-kum. 004. Pottery fr. of^yed rint, tn 11^1 raddldi- 
yeBowware. tVbeelHitatk. 


KOk-kiuo. oos. Pottery fr., d«rk grey wm; raiJirr 
(piny; tiooianioeot. i}*x >|'.- 

Kofc'kuni. oofi. Pottery fr.» hard-firedt gtny* epdte free 
froeo grit; ooieide sbOM inicee of bright green gfiise. 

•A'xH% 

Khk.k«tsi. 007. Bair of wehlte otooedlec; lbl|, iokwiIv 
polished, pierced it ceove. Thickiieu A' t A^t 
dieBLoTliole I*. ^ 

KOk'kcuD. 008. Short octagonal paefl, of 
reiientbling graphite. Pointed el ooc etui, pkretd Ihreu^ 
Hiiniddtej marke 00 p^|ter. 


OBJECTS ACQtnB£D AS FOUND NORTH OP SUVA 

S. ^ Soya, not, TerrMolta apimgirf fr, of orwioirat, K. of Soya. oo«. TemfCotta appltgof fr, R<»ei{e of 
tcBipoeel with bead raUiitg, , y i'. hi« rouid beiid.|llte pelaU la chek raimd centre heed. 

iXeia. I*, 


OBJECTS FOUND AT KINEpTOXMAK 


Kt or. a. Stucco relief fr. of Irtw^eih, like Kl. oir. 
White MiieoA. il'kit* 

Xi* nr. h- Stttcco relief fr; of hnnging drapery whh 
c(gnig fehk W^biie ntotto; burnt. {||*X t|*. 

Kl. «. «. Waod<arvliig; jiplrt of fioddhiit rafl. Sq. 
p^bflJRs ie high ranertMuiTiig ta-cut X'a Thera fotned 
by iwn ralH ee lower *pJeMt, brtween wfakb »q. btdea 
BnAeu nhove; bekiw. and ai eadt end. {ford, tmt qdh. 

Ul’xil'Kj'. 

KL og. Staeco relltf fr. One of louiy feprcacutliag 
flames; each flame east raperudy, no ebmiiaied S correi 

rikhpaiaUdgtooweiwenilaigfnatiiaUwhoH. ttlbe atocecs 
boniL Full length 4' Ki o3>a'. (4) Pram name mould 
Kl ofl, oif, Q14, ood, ooyi (I) Coneipuatflog, hut with 
opposite curve, Kl op, ote^ otg, 004, no®. 

S 


KJ. 04. Stucco ceUof fr, Sphal curl of hair, on a Ikt 
(Ssc. Duun, 1 1 *, 

Ki. ofl. Stucco ratlef fr. 5 drapeiy in S curve, T'oeea 
ot gieeu paint prararved in the grooret. Wlilte e rafrw 
^htuiiL *|*3ti*. 

Ki. 07. Stucco reUef. Fandlke end nf diapoy. Trace* j 
of red la gimvetaridda badL Light drab ornd . x 

T 9 

KLo«,oi),oio,on,oia,«4, Stucco relief fra. Pk^. 
See W, 03.', 


Stucco relief fr, of lotu* wrastlL No colntr. 
white «iieou. 

kl 015, stocco fr- Tip,of R. Mg toe of hfe.^ fa. 

Outer shell No tokuB.- WWie stneco; Nail l^xl'* 
ij'xl' a n* 
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KL 017, Stucco relief Cr. Grcolai oimtiiu. Ilwclef 
lUiirk^J l»7 btoad ^oovt; Wjilte atiuxa tired, Uam, 

♦H' 

Kl. 018. Terra-cotu. fr. Ihun Inir cm! of haniUe to forto 

<if wJoged liorM'; uoly blmlEttiioet pert Temaim, LeogUi 

'H* 

Kl. 019* Stucco relief fr. SpSal curl Uk* Ki. 04. 
Dum. 1*. 

KL oot, Fr. of pottery^ liaRl.rJed claj‘ *511 feaf'gtijcn 
glaos oiouled «itU tiladc ipota rormed under gketi prob. 
ounog fo ptemce Of mejsUk 01^ in bwlf. Fet^>» 
Clilitese; tciciabkx ^rniHglumt irate taede front Han fo 
T'linj tljn**i Lut wrjr prtd*. botl febrir. x ti^ 

Kl. 0041 006» 008. 009. Stucco relief fr. Flamr. See 
Ki. oj, <i). a'xil*, 

Kl. 005. Stucco Pan of tMekgtouiiif(l)orfig. Trocea 
of pair blue. Whice auicco, liuijit, a* jc ij' x 

Kl. ooiQ. Cylindrical bead of white stone, LesgtU 
I'; dianj. A'. 

fQ. oou. Stucco relief fr. Waved edge of a piece of 


*33 

drapery. Trace* of greca to poofw. On msiile pan of 
aocfcrt for «w. Wliile Hucco, bront. j'x a*. 

Kj. oora. Sexagonal trend of yellow gins*. Sidea 
bevelleKl liotti tiodi emit ki a Cenlii! edge, I'lete atirideu 
paini, dlant, Kml Jo end i'. 

Ki* Oorg- Claes fr. of bowl. Cojitiaied eal] ctirring oat 
and down tq hitK!. Pali; gneo glass. On) la ap plleil 
tiiTUad of (Btue gJaa. Gr, M, j|'; llifckneaa to 

KL 00*4, Pottery fr, of hand-made vase. Hard Ught red 
clay, Ikirly (toe. Surface thona psutern of ctrdea atsmped 
inegulirij. Gr, M. j' j ihickna&a J*. 

KL 0017. Glnos veweL part erf ; ibn of paL? yeUow-greeu 
imnalucant gLiia JecOnteil oulaidd wbb targe liialooni 
hanging from lumo&tal band and wparated by |iear- 
ahaped tasrel omiuiDetU ; ihta dcaign in cut glaaa f baud 
ntouidisL H, tllani, wta t. *'{ ihkkiKBi 10 

KL DoaS. Wdodeo heir-comb I cf. L. A. vuL DO) , On? 
end tnotgen, but oilier hm airfp |* broad abkblibg the leetb. 
Above teeUi Bsc indsed bnea 00 each side. If. 3* { width 
e. 3'; b. of teed) rf** 

kl 0097. WpodttD atrip off piece of furniture widj foUage 
carved in rvltef, 8' k.}' X F- 


OBJECTS ACQUIRED AS COJimiG PROM KlNE-TOKMAK 


KI. 009 * TerrA-cotta mooltey s^itattiug m hcfris; arms 
oulalretch^i band* Joined ai in majw. Head lost. 

H, r 

Kl. 003. Terra.<ciitta monkey* arjinuting on beela, atiiiude 
as to Ki. ooj, but arms and bead loai. H. 

XL 007. Steatite (?) seal having upper pan bevelled 
away 10 fonu smaller, ^aliened kindk. pleiced ter sm^n- 
sfoo. Pace* | * sq.* conmliu u'ogk itnileJenmned nd n, char. 
OM in uonuo) Seal wdibg (L, C. HopUna). H 

KL 0016. Fr, of white sttmco* pmb, bachgtoond toreltcfi 
Ko colour. 

XL 0018. Oblong flat bronze aeaL with flat pietceil 
bsiulle beliind. IntogUo linear design, |*x|', 

KL 0090 . Oblong flat brass amulet. Intaglkn on each 
»hlie, prob. Inlaid. 0 » one tide a ttag on his ku^ to L. 
looking biuA R, C)dim side mudi deteced [ design possibly 
of two fruoUng bli^ of degerwntte type. X A'x i'. 


XL ooai. Stack opaque paste aeal* iectangnlor, pierced 
tbipugh endt. On one narrow* aad on one broad tide 
are &re cooural holes lunnfed as no a culncsl cBe. 
A'xrxi*. 

Kl. 0099 . Green eoupotooe* iq,, ffm piece of, Edges 
bevelled on one ddB. A* **1' I Ibkioess A*- 

Kl. 0093. Half broojto ring, miik rotiud brael ton- 
tauiing cornelian, cracked, Dinm. Of ting r. dUm. 
of sione I* 

Kl. 0094. Bfoaze handle. Knob ptojecting over joint 
of two anm. Space between arms bcait-shapnl. PioX 
handle of seal 3^ x 

Kl. 0095, Brouae perutaatrcnnsiMtog of two bails bound 
round widi wire, Below and beliK«eD ihem a cluster, of 
flvB isiulj IwlU. The whole etupended by a ring. J'x 

i'xA- 

Ki. fWflA, Bronze fr. of mirror (f), Much corroded. 
Lrr^ular shape: slightly curved nofrcc, 11*; 

tbiclutess A* 


Sectios V.^THE SITE OF AK-TEREK 

On the moming^ of Septerober iB f sEmted due south In order to vtsii the site of Alc-ierek; from March to 
whidt Ro/c and liis treasure-seeking ’ companions had brought me interesting terra-cotta relievos Honjpiya 
unmistakably derived from the vralf decoration of some Ruddhist shririe. Mardtiiig first for about 
three mites along the edge of the old river bed, and for anodicr eight or nine acro^ a barren expanse 
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of light dunes, I arrived at a ruined tnotindi in which I speedily recognised the StiQ|3U of Aria’huitii 
Ttm, already visited in t$oi from Uie skle of Hanguya^* Though our route crossed plentiful patches 
of bare loess soil clear of sand, the only vestiges of ancient occupation 1 noticed consisted of a small 
and completely decayed brick mound,, five feet high, passed at a distance of about six milei from our 
camp at Tar-kudufc, and of a fairly large stretch of' Tali* which we travereed before reaching Arka- 
kuduk ’ Tim It formed part of that extensive debris area, g^crally designated as //attguya TaH, 
From the description of my faltltfiil old guide Turdi, now no more, 1 knew this to reach north¬ 
westwards as far as Ak-apil^ and a subsequent visit in March, 190S, showed it to Spread quite as lar 
on the east.* 

1 WHS aware that the nun forming my goal was situated at some point of the narrow strip oi 
desert which projects from the Hanguya 'Tati’ to the souih, dividing the cultivsnibnof the Hanguyn 
and Yurimg-kSsh tracts, and which in April, (901, I heard designated as ArJtalti, the 'back lands 
Bui 1 well realised, os 1 made my way to the south-west across fiw miles or so of sterile dunesj bow 
dilhcalt it would have beat 10 search for it without expert guidance. Here and there small patches 
of hare ground strewn with potsltends cropped out among dte sand ridges. But on our lefi tlie 
trees of the outlying hamlets of Hanguya were already well in view before we struck the edge of 
a larger ddbris area cady about a quarter of a mile to die north-east of the promised site. 

Of the temple ruin, which RCJee’s desscription of a ’ Bu^khjlna* and the decorative relievo pieces 
brought aw'ay had led me co expect, no structural remains whatever were visible above gmuntl. 
But plentiful fragments of the same tytte could be picked up near a small dune which my guides Itad 
taken the precaution to mark by a rag-topped staff* There were small relievo Buddhas seated 
W’lthln vesicas of lotus leaves, portions of wreadis, cloud scrolls, fiame-buiulles, and other relievo 
fragments closely resembling in character and sty le the appliqud stucco decoration of the halos which 
in 1901 I iiad discovered at Rawak round the colossal tmagea. To find dm friable stindco of the 
Rawak relievo work replaced in these fragments by what seemed terra-cotta was in itself very 
curious. But still more puxiling at first sight was their presents among the pottery debris trf 
a regular ' Tati * j for of structural remains* such as temple wallsi, the level surface of sand showed no 
irace whatever, like tlic potsherds around, these relics of relievos, once decorating the walk of an 
ancient temple, now rested ojt nothing but soft eroded loess. 

In the absence of any surface Indications such as I had to guide me a.t DandSoroiUk and other 
sites previously explored, the search for more substantial remains seemal here to demand systematic 
trial trenches. For such the doren * treasure-seekers' who had tramped after us in the broiling sun 
were an inadt-quate force,. But In order not to lose time 1 set them to dig near the north foot of 
the dune where the tem-cona fragments laj- most numerous. Chance for once favoured us; for 
after burrowing down ia the loose sand for only two feet, the remains of a fairly thick wall in reddish 
clay was struck, and from the dibris layer near it, covering a plastered floor some two feet lower 
down, more relievo fragments of die same description emezge^ to rapid succession. These finds 
continued as far as .the wall could be followed before dusk overtook us, and thus furnished assurance 
that the wall indeed belonged to a temple. 

From the lowness of the wall laid bare and the entire disappearance of its outer facing it was 
dear that the temple had undergone almost total destruction in Its structural features. Yet if larger 


* S«« Amtnt I, p 47*, irUb Fig. 54. 

* See Amim^ XA<ifan, i p 479 } iliO hebw. 

' AU leSevi^ fngnnilft, fMidiertle, hesik, tad tmtU 
fcttuuiB wlifcb were up at the fUe ia Ciy pfieenee 

iMirtlieaK/ki A. T, evr-ooiet. I^ecee braagkt to Kbottn 
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Reioiuiit yklded bj subeeqaem etcantfCK) bear Uu rTlmin . 
guithlng marks A.T. i, A.T. S, etc,, tadicatiog Lbn pjorai- 
ittce. 
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scuTptunes or frescoes, such as dte wcil-preserv'ed walls of Rawak or Dandan-oitik had )'teldcd, coatd 
not here Ijc hoped for, there was some compensation in die abundance of decorative details and the 
ea^ with which their remarkable hardneas allowed them to be recovered. At Rawak the same 
relievo decoration consisted of unbaked clay so friable that many of die pieces broke In the very 
attempt to remove them. 

Tliere was another gratifying experience to reward tlmt day's experJineaial digging at a site ciii 
which had promised so little at 6 ist s%hL Again and again the practised eyes of my diggers noticed 
pi^s of appliquij relic%t> still retaining tiny flakes of gokl or else detached flafces^cmistakable 
evidence that the greater part of the wall decoration must have once been gilded. For the first 
lime I had here before me definite confirmation of the hypothesis which 1 had formed in cxplanatkm 
of the leaf-gold washed from the culture-strata of Yotkan. In that gold I had recognized the 
remains of Uie profuse gilding which an early Chinese record attests for the sacred buildings of 
Buddhist Khotan.* But Ynikan had not furnishctl so a single gilt object from a building ? 
evidenily tliere the wood and friable stucco, which alone appear to have served as material for die 
decorative feature, had completely decayed in a soil kept ever moist by iifigation. 

hi y camp had been pitched at a faim dose to the edge of cultivation near the village of Ak-kul, R^fmmeu 
and tmtiicr I made my way in the evening. The dunes to be crossed on our way eastwards were so 
high and sterile that I felt surprised when 1 reached the first fields after less than two miles. 
Returning next morning to tlie site, 1 could observe how the area of moving sands is steadily being 
pushed back here by resumed cultivation. The lands of Ak-kul had lieen brought under irrigation 
only some fifteen years beroine,Md what I saw here was the best illustration of the process by which 
the whole sandy waste, separating the Hanguya and Yiming-kish cantons, is now being gradually 
recovered from the desert. In the fertile loess soil, to which new cuts carried ample water, die 
poplars, willows, .and jigda-trees usually planted along the edges of fields were shooting up rapidly. 

Hchm it was easy to note the new conquests made each year by advancing irrigation. The belt of 
luxuriant reed beds and scrub which was moving in front of it, fed by the overflow of the Ak-kitl 
canal, was fa^ approaching from tlic east the ground where earlier occupation has left behind its 
pottery debris. Was the time yet to come when, under the pressure of increasing population and 
the growing need of land, the oasis would victoriously recover most <»f the ground lost to the 
deaolaUon of the Hanguya 'Taii^-tor would slowly progressing desiccation stop the movement? 

This advance of hun>an activit>^ made it easy for me to collect overnight an adequate posse of Stmctwal 
alwurers for the excavation of the ancient structuraL Working with close on sixty men, t soon laid ^ 

bare, on September 19, w^t proved to be the north wall of a temple cella. having an outside 
measur^ent of fi%-three feet on this side, together with an adjoining passage, five and a half feet 
wide. Tlie plan (Pbate 4) shows iliat this passage, as in the case of the Dandto-ollik shrines, must 
have CMtend^ all round the four sides 0/ the cella. Its outer wall, also of stomped clay, showed 
a thickness of three feet, while the wall separating it from the interior of ihc cella was two feet 
On the west side the walls of cella and passage stopjjed short at a distance of about forty-two feet 
from the north-west corner, being there met by the mud flooring of some other structure^ This 
was on a level about two feet higher tliait the passage jloor, and probably was of later dare, On 
the e«t side 1 had die passage cleared on September 20 fora distance of about tweivty*two fecL 
At this point the digging was slopped, as the sand slipped la from die dime, which extended over 
most of the cella area. The height of dits dune would have made complete excavation a difficult 
and protracted task. 1 fdt all die more justifitti in forgoing the heavy sacrifice of time and money 
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which the remoral of ail thb santl would have cost, since the clearing of the north-west aod north¬ 
east comers of the cella allowed lliat the remaioH of terra-cotta relievos were here relatively few and 
in no way different in character from tliose whicli the clearing of the enclosing passage yielded in 

profusion. t 

As this clearing proceetletl, first along the central part of the north jpa^Kage T. i) and sub¬ 
sequently towards tts cast and west comers (A- T. li. iii), the rapidly increasing finds of small terra¬ 
cotta-like relievo pieces enabled me to make certain general abservations. In the first place 1 was 
able to convince myself that these finds were not confined wholly to decorative fragments from large 
lialocs, etc., but also induded, though in much more restricted numbers, detached fragments such as 
fingers, ears, curls of hair, etc., which had once belonged to relievo images up to lifc-aiEC. That the 
walls of the enclosing passage must have been once arlorncd by Laiger sculptures was thus conclu¬ 
sively proved. Bill no odier indication whatever of such sculptures had survived in tlic dibris layer 
which covered the original floor to a height of about two and a half feet. It appeared the obvious 
explanation that they had been made of friable clay which crumbled away, just as in tlic strata of 
Yotkan, without leaving a trace. 

But the question thus raised as to why the smaller fragment.^ had cstapcd the sanie fate soon 
led me to r^ize t hat this complete decay hod been preceded and aided by a destructive factor of 
another kind. The general reddish colour of the day in d^bri-s and wall remimnis alike, the discovery 
of minute fragments of completely charred wood, the manifestly vitrified apjiearancc which the surfare 
of some of ilie relievo fragments showetl, and other clear signs of accidental burning made it certain 
that the shrine had first suffered from a great conflagration. Then it became easy to sec that it was 
the heal produced by this accidental burning which had given tlie cem-cotta-like hardness and 
ci'jlouring 10 the smaller appltqad relievos of the walls, as well as to such detached fragments as 
fingers, cars, head oraamenis, etc., from the larger sculptures. Originally the material of all must 
have been the same friable stucco, 1. Ci sun-dned clay* which I had fouml in the Rawak relievos and 
status alike. The heat of the coivflagraticm had not been intense and lasting enough to ]>euetrate 
the clay masses of the larger sculptures; but in the cose of the small apphqu^ relievos and of tliose 
free-standing parts of sculptures which the fire could envelop. It had suificed to produce the efftcl of 
a regular ‘ firing ’ and thus to protect them. The chemical analysis which Sir Arthur Church has 
been kind enough to furnl^ of a specimen from these stuccos, in Appendix O, shows that the rcsnlt 
of this burning has been a substance closely resembling a sound red terra-cotta. Excepting such 
pieces, all die sculptures had completely decayed under atmospheric influences while exposed, and 
subscxptently through moisture when the ground was levelled and probably kept under culiivaiion. 

That some time had elapsed between the first destruction of the shrine and the complete 
levelling of its walls was indicated by a stratum 0/ loess-Slke soil about one and a half feet thick 
intervening bctweiyi the ddbns-Iayer over the onginal ground and a second layer of ddbris, about tux 
inches in Sickness, which was dose lo ihc present surface and contained many small relievos. The 
intcrmctliaie layer of loess was manifestly due to the same accumulation of fine alluvial dust wldch 
still jirocccih; all over the oases of the Tirim Basin wherever there is enough moisture to retain it, 
and which steadily raises the ground Icvel,^ It was on the top of this layer that Uie hardened 
relievos fell when the walls were finally pulled down to make room for cultivation or some later 
structure. Freslt layers of loess then came to cover up aiui i>rbtect them until occupation imally 
ccasnd and the ground was abandoned to the desert dunes. 

Wind erosion, ceaselcs^y proceeding between the shifdug dunes, liod now begun in turn 
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to remove the exposed loess surface ancl to lay bare agaia the upper layer of relievos. It iras this 
action of the winds which liad done here, as it were, the preliminary spade^orh and thus led to the 
discovery of the min in the midst of these vast * Tati '' areas wlicrc the pottery and other debris 
exposed on the surface come down to much Eater periods, I could trace the abrading effect of the 
winds aJ!!c> in a minor observation. Practically all relievo pieces still retaining evidence of gilding 
were found in the ddbris layer resting on the floor, whereas among the very numerous fragments 
from the upper stratum vestiges of gilding were very rarely met with and only tn specially protected 
folds and groves. The explanation was not far to seek when we noticed how easily the light breese 
blowing at the time would carry off the thin flakes of leaf-gold from gilt fragments if these were left 
too long exposed on the surface. No doubt, the combined effects of fire and moisture had greatly 
reduced the cohesion between the stucco surface and the gilding,^' 

In addition, the ruined shrine must have been tong exposed to those repeated bunowings 
which threaten ail remains close to inhabited ground in this region. Hence I could scarcely expect 
to come upon such datable archaeological evidence as only ruins abandoned once for all to the desert 
can preserve. Yet a careful search of the debris layers revealed Indications of distinct chronological 
interest. From the style of the relievos, to be discussed presently, I had drawn the conclusion that 
this shrine must have been approximately contemporary with the Rawak StQpa. This received 
confirmation from the fact that the only coin discovered in the ruin was a ‘cash’ piece of the 
uninscribed type which was current both under the Former and Later Han dynasties. It was found 
close to the floor of the west passage, A.T, v, near the foot of the outer wail where it may have 
been originally deposited as a votive offering below the base of some image,"^ The negative evidence 
which the absence within the ruin of any later coins furnishes, has some claim to attention : for 
it contrasts strikingly with the aJbiindance of coins belonging to the Tang, Sung, and early Muham¬ 
madan issues which dtc surrounding * Tati' area yietded,and which conclusively proves tliat the ground 
itself continued to be ooeupled down to much later periods. 

Assuming this dating of the Ak-terek shrine to be true, the finds there of grotesque figurines 
in true terra-cotta of the type repTBsenting monkeys, familiar from the Ymkan culture-strata, assume 
adtlitional interest t for they furnish the first definite evidence as to the period when this branch of 
old Khotan art flourished. Already among the small relics which ROze's men had collected at this 
site, and brought to me as specimens, there were a number of terra-OTtta figurines of the type referred 
to, repn^enting monkeys (A.T. 043, 046). and also camels (A.T, 058, 044, 056). They were said 
to have been picked up on eroded ground dose to the reported ' But-khdna', This origin \va5 fully 
confirmed when, in the west passage of the temple, tliere came to light from the lower di^bris layer the 
portions of two relatively large monkey figurines, A.T. v. 2, and another fragment, A.T Jv, 00164, 
in the east passage. The finds, in the same layer, of pottery decorated with saw-tooth and festoon 
ornaments, A.T, ii. s, iv, i-j, acquire interest for the same reason. Other pieces of decorated 
Ijoitery, A.T. 001-0015, including a bmp handle with anihemioii design, were picked up on eroded 
ground dose to the shrine and may, partly at least, be assumed to belong to the same period. But. 
of course, in the case of small objects found on the surface of ’ Tatis ’ where wind erosion may have 
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brought relics of widely dilferent periods to rest on the same levd, the chronological cfi-idence of such 
finds can never be equally ccrtam. 

The rdicvo fragments reoovefed from the debris layers of the shrine were so small that, liad it 
not been for the evidence supplied by the stucco decoration which the walls of the Rawak Vih 3 ra 
had retained still in |}ositioti, it would liave been difiicidt to fiinn any adequate notion of their 
original character and arrangement The relative case with whidi the evidence of the Rawak relievos 
enabled us to interpret and classify these small dtsi&ta mmh’B of wfaat must have been onoc 
an elaborate scheme of sculptural deooratioai is itself, 1 think, the best proof of that dose connexion 
in style 1 have referred to ^)ove. In spite of the selection already made on the spot, the number of 
relievo fragments to be examined was so great that it required mudi care and clfort to group them 
systematically and to establish all the decorative triDdfs, etc., represented among them. For the 
res^ilts of this detailed analysis which I owe mainly to the palustaking and very experienced help of 
Mr C. L. Woolley, 1 must refer to the Descriptive List below. In order to save repetition and waste 
of space stucco spedmeivs of identical character, even if not cast from tlic same mould, liave been 
listed as far as possible under one heading. For the purpose of facilitating a rapid siir>’ey of the 
chief decorative motifs those headings w*hich contain such descriptions have been distinguished 
by asterisks. 

1 miLst content myself here with brief references to the chief types of relievos which help us to 
form some idea of the general scheme of decoration adojjted at this shrine. In tire first place ii is safe 
to eonclude from the numerous fragments of ears, fingers, toes, noses, and other parts of the body 
more easily preserved through complete burning,* tliat the walls of the cclIa and passage must have 
been lined witli relievo Images of Ruddha and BodhEsattvas just ns the photographs of the Rawak 
VJhRra court show them. We have remnants of them also in the numerous ptec^ of draiiery (A.T> 
i. 002S, 0029, 0063: iv, 0049; V. 00.14, etc,). In the passage none of tliese images appear id have 
exceeded life-size, a limitation for which die relatively narrow space tlrere available fully accounts. 
It may have been different within the ceila. and I am inclined to think that the samtiness of sculp¬ 
tural finds in the corners we cleared there, may be diie to the prevalence of colossal statues upon 
which the oonfiagrattoo would have had far less effect, and of which the clay masses would in 
consequence decay more completely. 

That the images in the passage must have been surrounded by elaborate vesicas or haloes m 
relievo is proved by the abundance of derorative details which their aliapc^ and tire example of 
Rawak show to have undoubtedly belonged to such features. A selection from appllqui ornaments 
of this kiud is tllustraied by specimens reproduced in Plate VTH, The numerous pieces of a lotus- 
petal border (.A,T. 0051, i, 0017), the cloud scrolls (A.T. 0030), and the still more fiequent rows of 
flame-tongues (A.T, 0016, 1, 0044, 0075) can all with certainty be ascribed to aureoles of vary¬ 
ing sizes.* The examples of the Rawak Vihara throw light also on the way in which the field* 
of these small Buddha aureoles W'ere filled with plaques of varying design, showing floral patterns, 
conventional ornaments, or small figures of Quddlias. Of all these Uie Ak-terek frAgtrients present 
3 plethora. Of flower ornaments more or less elaborate ive have often repeated specunens in A.T. 
0020, 0060; L 0013 : of conventional (jattems in .A, T. 0033,0019, 00S7: v. 0050, etc. The Vajra 
with its fleur-de-Hs shape often figures in tliem just as at Rawak.*'' Quite as frequent are small 
plaques of Buddhas seated within lotus vesicas {A.T. 0025. a, 0027, 0028: i. 0088 1 iii. 0089 \ 

* See A.T. voa4* 0041; I, oo 5 , wio. oogs, 0053, 0058. 004,0072 (Ft. viit), 

€1034 (Pl. IX), 0087, vq98.,ooio: \ It, bP4S, OOfii, 4 S. ' For tiu ipTscuance Of Uie large aiutolc# of Rawak, **« 

001, ooaj, 0030, 003B. CH147, 006a, 0063, boss, oafQ ; Antimt i Fig*, j It. Fl. XVltL 

Iv. bofO, 0051, Q0S4, OOJ7, ooiiS, 001317 V, doi, oo», » 0 . itwtrW iL PI. KVni. <, LX>t.S:JlI. 
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Plate VIll), the Rawak walls again showing dearly the maimer of their disposittou. Everything iti 
llie subject and style of these aureoles and tlieir tlecoration points to the closest relation between 
the woH: at lioili sites aitd an approximately contemporary origin. 

Whether the larger applitju^ figures of seated Buddhas, of which A.T. oiy (Plate Vlli) is 
a specimen, served also to decorate aureoles, or had an independent pcsicioni cannot be tiedded. Nor 
is it clear what place was occupied by the occasiotm! female figures met w-itlt (iiL 0061 : iv. 0066) or motiCi. 
by the demons of which the heads have survived (Iv. 009 ; v» 00^5)- Even grotesque animals seem to 
have found here and there a place in tlm wall decoration (iii. 008^1 iv. €x><6i), Aroliiiectural frag¬ 
ments arc ram (i. 0077 1 v, 0067, cx>7 ij- VVTiere the mass of small appltqu^ pieces is so great, even 
the negative evidence furnished by tlic absence‘ of certain motifs may deswve some attention. 

On this occasion 1 may note Uiat the Ak-terek collection docs not indude a single specimen of those 
Hying Gandharvis and small standing Buddhas which, from the evidence of the ahrines of Dandan- 
oilik, Kliadalitc, Kara-yantak, Farhfid-Begt would seem to have been favourite subjects of decorative 
scuipiuFc in shrines of diis region during T'ang times, Marked differences can. also be traced 
between these T'ang shrines on one side and the Rawak and Ak-terek group on the other in, 
die style of ornaniental designs, In the former certain molifs present a distinctly more florid 
development while others, like the fieur-de-lis shaped Vajra, have disappeared altogether. But 
detailed study of these changes must be left to workers of the future. Wliether there was a 
corresponding development in the style of fresco decoration ic is impossible to judge, since, as 
at Rawiik, only die scantiest traces liave survived of the painting of die Afc-terek temple walls 
(A.T.cwiai}, 

That the architectural and decorative features traceable in the Ak-terek remains were typical Remains of 
of die Buddhist shrines of this region and period was proved by the visit I paid on September 19 
to wliat my guides called the ’ little Biit-khftnaFor about two milo we moved to the west- StytUk, 
soudvwest over ground where low dunes alternated with extensive stretches of ' Tati* until the 
trees of Ak-terek village, which has given its name to the whole site, came clearly within view 
southwards. Tliere, on a flat dibris-strewn area dear of dunes, which my guides called SijfeM, 

1 found die outlines of a small quadrangular Buddhist temple fully exposed and clearly recognizable 
by clay walls almost flush with die Bat eroded loess soil around. The cella within measured about 
twenty-five feet by twenty-three feet. Along its sides an outer passage, about six feet tiine inches 
wide, could be recognized by its plasicred flooring. The centre of the cella appears to have 
been occupied by a base, about nine feet square, the stuccoed faces of which, now decayed into 
friable clay, stfll survived to a height uf about six inches. There can be no doubt that this, like the 
base found In the temple cella of Endure," had once served for die support of large stucco Images. 

Fragments ofappilqud relievos in stucco exactly similar in style and material to those which once Fragment 
adorned the w^Is of the larger sbfiiie could be picked up on the surface, particularly near the south 
wall of die cella (Si, i). Some more turnetl up near the north-east corner (Si. ii), where I had the 
Interior of the cella cleared down to the origitiM floor, only about one and a half feet below die level 
of the extant debris. Certain decorative fragments look almost as if produced from the same moulds 
as corresponding appliqud relievos of small seated Buddh.is, etc., found at the ' Ak-tcrek ' niin.‘^ 

Most probably an idcnticaJ original had served for the production of the moulds. There were found 
also fragments of larger Buddha beads (Si. i, ooid; ii. iX>5) closely corresponding in type to those of 
Ak-terek. 

The hardness of these fragments was unmistakably due to accidental burning, as at the larger 
shrine, and there were plentiful indications to sltow that tile ruin after its abandonment and the 
^ CL J. Ste Si. ooj; i L oc5k oog In I>c«qripiivt 
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ground near it had undergone the same succes^ton of physical changes. The layer of earth and 
mud-brick dj^bds ftUuig the ceUa -was permeated the tubular passages or eores which roots and 
vegetable fibres had left behind, These proved that the ruin must have been buried for a time 
undty- a gradual accumulation of cultivated loess layer, by that time tlie tvalts. as Ikr as Uiey 
readied above the ground had, no doubt, been pulled down and ail materials which might be of use, 
such as the encased timber framework, abstracted. After cultivation had retreated from the site, 
wind-erosion must have b^n at work for a prolonged period Small banks of loeas risii^ up to six 
feet In Height, and generally bearing on their top heavy pottery debris wluch had evidendy prot€?eted 
them, rise like geological ‘ witnesses ' above the general level of the ‘ Tad ' quite dose to the sbritic- 
They mark the eitient to which the surface of the ground has been lowered by the winds and 
the corroding cfTect of driven sand. 

It is obvious that owing to this erosion the pottery debris found on the surface, of which 
1 picked up specimens both at Slyclik and on my way back to the Ak-terek ruin (Si. ooi, ooa; 
A.T.S, ooi-ooio),inay belong to widely dlffcteni periods. It is probable that much of it dates from 
early Muhammadan dnies, since among the coins whidi my guides had collected for me from the whole 
Afc-terek site, including Siyellk, specimens of local Muhammadan coinage as well as ‘ cas h ' pieces of 
the Sung dynasty were largely represented (sec Appendix B),’* This may be assumed tn particular 
of the fine gbuetl ware in various tints of green and blue which plentifully covered ct±rtatn areas. 

From the mass of human bones which mingled with pottery ditbris around the ruined eel la ^ 
it was certain that the soil now again carried off by the winds, liad once served for interment. The 
inference seems Justified that a burial-ground had been established liere after the Muhammadan con¬ 
quest, because the site once occupied by a Buddhist sanctuary continued to receive local worship as 
a Marof.** AJa> dose to the larger temple ruin of Ak-terek 1 noticed between the dunes large 
stretches of eroded ground thickly strewn with human bones, to which the same explanation would 
apidy. Finally, to judge from the rate of erosion ganged at sites like those of Dandan-oUik, 
Kiiadalik. Niya, the ahambtimcnt of which can be fixed with approximate chionologtcal certainty. 
I may note that the maximum height of the ' witnesses ' observed al Ak-terek and Slyelik Indicates 
that cultivation did not cease here until after some centuries of the Muhammadan period. 

Apart from the ruined shrine just described the only structural remains my guides could show 
me at Siyeltk consisted of two small ' TimaBoth were much-decayed tnoumls marking the 
position of Stupas. One situaieil about a quarter of a mile to the soutli of the temple niin pre^rved 
its lowest base, about sixteen and a half feet square and three feet high, wiib a portion of a square 
upper story. A flight of slairs leading up on the south [ace could just be traced, with a width of 
eight feet at the bottom. A second Stupa mound was visited about a quarter of a mile to the east 
of the last-mentioned min. This was smaller and also badly decayed, showing a base only eight feet 
eight inches winare on the ground and completely broken above its lowest story which measured 
three feci in heighL 

The interest of die survey effected during my three days' visit to the Ak-ierek Site does not lie 
so mneh in the archaeologicaJ rdlcs recovcrctl as In the instructive glimpses it yielded of the remains 
whidi may yet lie burled below tliese vast silent ' TatisExlendlog from east to west in a tine 
of more than twelve miles this great area of shifting dunes and bare loess undergoing wind erosion 
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(s bound to hide more mins than those which my Ireasure-seckicig guides knew of at the time. 
It would be useless to speculate about the successive periods which may be represented among them. 
So much, however, Is certain that, as erosion progresses, it Likely to bring to light Remains far 
older than those which were left behind w'hen occupation last ceased. Who could say how often the 
p^rip^iiis of the struggle between irrigation and desert liavc l>een enacted before on this grourtd^— 
or how long it may take before the wind-^wept debris now bare will be hidden again under fertile 

hads? 

Srction VI.—list of ANTIQUES FROM AK-TEREK AND SIYEUK 

OBJECTS excavated OR FOUND AT AK-TEREK AND SIYELIK 


AT. 03. Stucco relief tono wltli port of neck and 
R. arm of draped seated Buddha; Idl tlioiiifkr tnbiitig. 
1>fiipci7 mulmd by ctoacly-aet gttxiy«^ Second 
ByKem of groovn (Ibldi) croBde^ part cJ gjoicnil ooe. CH 
A.T, IfiOl from same iivoiild)^ itA chy* ^ 1 * x 

A*T+ oj* Stucco relief fr. of Buddiia, Beared c™fr4egged 
uj»n to™ calia* Betow k part of tottis-leBf boeder of 
OraiKTy rendered by ctoBe {lotallel gtoovea. Hold 
misnn^. Kcd cky wiib remaiins while slip. Dclkatc 
workmanship, a^' x »j* (bead to«t)- 

A*T. oSi 09i 0*5 (JoisfMl)» Stucco relief fr. of Buddha, 
diupcdi sealed. Lower poit of fcice, of bzto, |l« 

tipper arm and fono tO waist Drapery rendeitdi by sUd* 
ctoseiy^set groovEs; tran^ne folds ixnmd neck- Fiom 
tame mcmJii as A^T« 017. Light md da/, x B*. 

out a* Stucco relief frt of hatoi with L. etioulikr 
d" dtaped fig, miad^d^ Red clay, x 4** 

A.T, oia^ T«TB-ccitt» appUquj^ ottL Bull> (?> bad. 
Vfijy rudcv l^*xi% 

■A.T. oiy^ o£j* tt. (joliifid). SUcco relief fr. of Buddha. 
Plain peaked bdo. Htit and U|n!^ tmooih Ihre cap, 
Eyei Milly ctoaed^ etongalcd^ ehfbily BlanliBg. Eart kigr, 
tob» elongated and pierced. Month and cUn ddkaicly 
trocked. Dnped fono; both armi^^ tkmbkri and all 
below wtikt tzuMtng, Foldi maiLed by tdff doRlji^Ki 
Hioovct; trantviene fobla tetoas R. abouldcr, lighi red 
clay. No signs on back of any utachnKnl. i j'x ll'; 
3" ihkk. FL vut 

AxT. e^OtOit, 013^014, oi^p oto,r ottp 011+0*7, 
013 t ^^ 4 * 035i 036; 00113^ ooiJt ktm 

ume mould- 

A.T. 033. Stucco relief fr. of eylindiic^ dbjKi with 
lumiUphcncidtop; perhapsbiuEiani^ Dnibdii/ 

AJT^ 03^^ TeiTB-eotto fr. of rider on camel fore* 
quarten and hump oT comely teg and tool of rider 
(monkey remain. Hair marked by rows of incised Itoes. 
4J-x3^ FI. IX. 


A*T^ 040* Fr- of pottery* om. wltB applied palmeiLei 
peodaM liom mcmlding of oeclu Fine light red duy^ U- 

A.T, O41. Fr- of teTTa>cotta ve&ael, bavtog ^ppliqu^ 
dhptical }nrehUkc bosses. Bingbi red eta/, i^* x i|*- 

A,T» 04ft. Fr^ of pottery^ om^ wfiii tool'Lncbed lines, 
curreiv dots. Very fine lem-colu coloured day, highly 

ftnkhed furiaoe. x if ^ 

A.T- 04a- Upper part of terra^:olta monkey; wear$ 
oonicil fur cap willi tail tolling from peak Lo wii^ ; ctoi^ia 
waler-akfo to breait R^ aim and all below waitii Iwl; 
rctoaiiMkr suH good and akatpw Body made Bi two halves^ 
arms separate, tl FL rX- 

A*T. 044. Terrai^otta bead of camel ; smaU punched 
eye; unworked mfe of hair over torebmt Condition poor i 
wmi mqgtUf toiitohed by hi^ width 1'; tbkk- 

ima PI, tX- 

A.X 04s of pottery^ Upper put of handk. From 
atTarhTweui tlilek leafdlke projection curva outwirda and 
downwutfej tu bock Uim 9 nt lip of vessel Brcmi cto/, 
very aoely Gntohed. x H, JV, 

A-T. 04&, hnad and buBt. of monkey* 

wmriiig fur cap- Top of arm preserved^ set forwaida 
and slightly [towiiwajd& ProbAbly a Ekin-cariicr as A.T« 
O43* li. am mlLreJ/ tost and IL from jitel below aboulder; 
body toon) below breast. Rough work; solid moulding; 
band-fhiMxd H. f|^ 

A.T» 046^ tu Terrst^cotta appBqoF orm hi form of double 
leaf, fiom rare, Ufto red ihy, X 

A^T« 047- Terra-cotta torso of nude base of neck 
ID woasi. HeaiL body below waist!., R, arm and L. from 
betow ahotilder^ tosi; frmii of body broken off dtogoiially 
Frona R. sboulckr to L- flank. H. i|*- 

A-T- o^. Fr* of potb^ from tbaobkr of tumd-raade 
vcsrel having appliqu^ bm* of pakDctie and gtape-clnaicj' 
pendouL Gritty red c£a/p vejy imootb outside; re^ftred. 
tLil'p Riv- 

A«T*0£6. Terra^totta camel | bead and dT ti=Q¥k 
oT; diit-drclfc eye; hair inolieU ki paralld rowi; largo toft 
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hdve^ Wlmlf fit Jtiilt spib atrvf il )i{ita;tate of tKti 
hah«s of tnoiiSd. Vtr; noooithlf vorked \i. PL IX 

A.T. oot. Handle of pottery ve«ael> Ouiihle ia b^et 
psn oT faotlir of npUte witli hlnd-l^ ttid Lull. B0J7 uiJ 
R, leg de^Ijf ootcbcd. fiektw t*il maeint of dot cm. 
Veiy ooaoK ^ dnj. H. 3 j* f *Wi1i ij*. Pt. iV. 

A4T. ooa. Two tem>GoUa water- or wltte-akLae tkd 
at deck, tmiird ■noufroot bjr bfoad Ittmt, oin. dcwn eenin 
tritb luge kingle chevront, at odga urilli bwined duties, 
bfoku si dtltcf Old; probi loail of some liest. Veij 
fine work. 

A.T,oo3 . Pottery haBdle^flat, hean‘Shaped, with isunped 
antbouion dolgny sthBoe.altafhmeJkLlo vesul, wUh tmees 
of smsU Hog bantile bebw- In dupe, om. sivd soscbtiieiib 
prvefeel^ menUUig bsncUe of dssNed lamp. Cf. A.T. 
ooit sad PL ICLii. TAL oo±. bi e; 003. d. 

SbUe-greij^ der ^re-Oted) wiib worn, gTecnifilirbrova ghue. 
PL tv. 

A.T. 004. Fr, Of pottery s part of hwudle. Oscr ailads* 
whTHt Ikt bKfige^itped cu ptojecu bcdomtslly, with 
incised pslm-kaf om Brown clay, n-fired- ij'Ki'. 
PI. IV. 

A.T, ooj. Terra-cotta object, stx-pclnted like cnltrop; 
hsrd-lued ctsy traces oT green gkee; two prangs 

lost. othcR diglilly broken, t'xi)*. PLlX. 

A.T.oo$. Fr. orbaad-madepottery vessel; with band 
of comb-dniwa festoons t below, ratted twnd orn. with 
o^ihifue saunpa from toothed pimeh. Light red efsy. 

i4'>fxr. 

A.T. 007. Pottery fr. from broad plain bandb,withpedsfaed 
gnwn gUze. Very ooane red ctsy re-Arcd, 9|*x 

A.Tf oo 9 . Pottery fr.t cdsth, gritty, with perished greeii 
gtaxe. ii*xt|‘. 

A.T, 009. SduU fr. of greea gUsod ware, from top 
«dge of bow], light ml day, J ’ x 

A.T. 0010. Fr. of pottery handle ; large halT'nngi boUow, 

At Jtutclicii wiih body and cn tnuidle bancU of ttsarps tram 
£ve-ioo{twd ^eh. Very eostie ted day. 3|*x s|'. 

A.T, oou. Pottery Cr. rrom bottoin and ink of bowl. 
Cosne ltd cky with deesyed blac g!ic& s' x tl*. 

A,T. oota. Ft, of pottery vessel, squat with fist btHiom, 
carimieil sktes and wide rootilb wjrh ota-taroed lipi On 
shoulder sad lower tidgir. ohliqiie tows of punctured Ota 
Stomped. Fr, of bug* hsndk I dot btwd Kng dixtuignished 
at upper auschuieci twcod ora. prob. pabnett* (cf 
AT. 003)0! dglu Jingls; (Bily base of om. rentsJus. ftob, 
a lump. Hbkdgated red day, cedired. gl'xsi*. PLtV, 

A.T. 0013. Ft. of band.niade pottery, tleukplieiicol 
bowh with Hot Tip; ocq. wjiii lotigbly ofafittoe binds of 
stamped dettgn of L'r^ craises, ind dot* dumsiiy npeatciL 
3 i' X Sl'- P1‘ iv'. 
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A.T. 0014. Fi' of pottery, psk trd, with dark gKen-blim 
gkse inilik and only ouidde glam porUy goec- 3 4' x t| 

A.T. 0015. a. Ff. of liand-made pottery vesseU with 
tJiip in relief preased bt Ibuniti Into aeries of scallops 
(CT. jfjw. PL XLl; T.M. 004. b.) ligfai reddish- 

dnb cliy. grey raced, i* it 14*^. 

A.T. oots t». Fr. of pottery, ptob. part of ««*: twir 
edge oppOqui toml with isnics of wedge-sluiped bKtsinfta 
with toothed punch. Light red clay. Ie>ff sarGice, 

1' X t*', 

*A,T. 0016. Stucco relief fr. of {lame prUlent; one of 
nun;. Mnuhia rmighl; triangnliU' pratfuoed ■ relief 

r. y'x^)' with, prabobl;, 13 lhun». Rich flame tike* 
Ibiu of flilteneit 5 com vhb boldly incised line running 
dosrii centre i diderenl uumUk wers used with S cun** 
io oppMile dtretlkiuo. Relief about 4 * higb. Clay finely 
kvfgsicd, burned to a uni^mti light red or to a untfunu 
mud colour: beck of each piece shows deger-tnuiu. etc., 
made when clay wiu prosed info mould t nu trace of leeda 
On back. Surface covered wiili n ibbt LLiaewash oc slip: 
iraees reBisin of gold-leaf A.T. oot A g' x j|'- 

Simikt plecest A.T. 0017, ooAif, oofo; i 001,0051- 

s, b, 00;$, 0079. oOdOw ooSi, 4099; [L eos, oojt, 0041, 

00143 : IH. 003d, 0043, 0090 j jv. ooTi 003, 004, 005, 
0057,0065,00107,ooroS, ooiop. 001 ro, 001 u *, 0066, 

0069, 

A.T, ooi 5 . Stucco relief fr, of flantc pattern with curling 
ribbed Harney each wpaiatcly moulded. Bruik-red clay. 
3i^X*V. 

*A,T. ootg. Stucco relief fr., curved balf-round tnoutdiiig, 
rrpresffQtidg iwiited stiiDgw of heodi and plain fillett 
alfcttiately. 

Or.A.T.0094; Lootibj 11.001: id. 0079: Iv.001151 
*, oogo. Light red cisy. : b. of rcbef 

•A.T. ooao. Stucco relief Hr., ouc of uumy, from bordcr 
of 0 large halo or haloes, cf- jf ar. Jfhitm, FL xviu, c. On 
pieces ibat can safely be uttibued in coutuiori osrgtnal 
diere appnr three dhtinci decoistWe clcuusts 1 (u) folhue 
liordet t|' wide by 4' high, consktuigaf cntiihiiraot frond 
with closely Siel and deeply ribbed poinied leave*(^)ctrctil4r 
medilljati*, diam. i|', vidl doulile ring edge, bner band 
of aepanite leaf or dame raotif, and central fIve-petaUed 
flower: these wet* set close to bonier {AT. iiL 0053): 
(r) oonvulknal IV,'ur-di.‘-&B with double bfauflug M iwA 
and sraty sulk biensudng in sridib and ending in twu 
rounded lobes {A.T, B. 007, is, 0037) • Icrigili 4I'; 
Tellef on one plane. These srete set between the medal- 
tkuts, flower dtse to border (AT- oQd 5 ), stalk u rlglu- 
■ngks to IL WIsuIe originally in cnade da; which baa 
been soddenuJly burned; laic or two pleci!« show Hgiis of 
ritrirarridu. Clay w«ll levigated and wtiok suriace cotvnd 
with very tbfn limewuli m slip: ttuiointi tif gilding ap|»*r 
on one of tli* Beur-de-tk Kitlks; csdieTwise cotoun have 
perished togetbiir srilb Rion of dip. The ume mould was 
gsnenUy employed (or ell the wnaments of each type; 
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LIST OF ANTIQUES FROM 

il>«. I*"*!® nil Apiitiqu^, *!«OTt tcngths of fi^lKe; border 
ttcisg cMt in K «biillr>w mould oiid illlxeiJ to o niitcd rim 
M a« to iUhtl In 1 »tgli«T mtief: Oeur-dv-Ua in two dm*. 

Far treaiaurnt of «Ldk> ef. Coptic exampict 
Vkt\m,Ai(fiirutt{ekt IfSAitfit, di. Manyfrt.ibow rm backa 
liiiim* of reeda o«^ m watl-fiiicing. A.T,oojo. i x 
From thr Mine or nmilar t»loc»r (<r) Border, A..T. 
eori, «o6a. ooA 8; i. oo«» ooj, 005, {)o,i>4, 0053, 0036, 
00A8. oo^p. n-c, 007 a, 0073; il 00a*, 0039, M4j7 

iii. 0049, 0030,0»3i, 003a* *033, 0054 J iv, ooie, 0036, 

0067, 0097, 009$, on 100; r* 003a (FJ< vnt), 0063. 
a, b. M«lalliojtt, A.T^ ooa*» 0065 : 1. 0030, 0059 
(H VUl).oo97; ii. 00a9)00149; iv. ooA, 007. ooS, 0078^ 
0079,00139. 00130. a, b; v. 0033, {<-) Ftattr-de-ja, 

dowen, A.T. 0006, oo$4 ; i.0011 J ii, 007,0034 ; hL 0037 ; 
fr. 0013, 0070, 0074, 0075. 00134 I V. 0049 (PL Vin)k 
((/) Slolka, A-T.oo3S)Oo 83 ; L 0033,0044,0043)0094,0093, 
0096; ii. 008,0033,0041 (PI, VIHj, 0046,0047 1 iii ooioi 
003?, 0044,0064; ly,ooa6,0017. eoeS, 0039, a. b, odG§, 
0039, 0073, oq8o^ 00104, ooiai, ooTta, 00143, 00116, 

001 a6; V, 0014, 0013, 0016, ooda, 0083. 

A.T, 0033. Stucco reUef fir. of human fuce, moiitii wilh 
very small portion of chin, carernlly modtiHed, na A.T. 

V, 001. but finer auifacn deatroyeiL f'lard red clay. 

’ *A** 

A.T, 0034 ' Stucco rollcf fr. Very tnige, tong tminnn 
ear of which pmn'eaPy only outer cattikge is reprcKntcd, 

I Eant red clay. 4' x a'. 

*A.T, OOU5. a. Stucco reUoT &, of suted Bmldlia: 
one oT aevtml. F%. baa plain and Email 

rayed halo nidi harder of lotur ptfUth markeri by central 
depreased rib. (lauda and to bare- Drapery rendered 
by cioae fiaralhrl jpoOves. CL Ant. PI. LXXXVIJ, 

R. oS and A.T. 0017, 003$; i ooBB- In A.T- 0015, a. 

L arm and bieaat and all below breiala miasuig. tJgbl. 
red clay. 4|* x a|'. 

Frnm mmemould t A.T.0013,b,ooa6.a,b,oo47,OD48, 
0049, 0079; iv. 00114. 

•A.T, 0097, Stucco retief fr. of aealnl BudiUia; one 
of many fiom large halo. (Cf. wfnr. IThofm, 11 . LXXXVU, 

R. 08, amt AT. 1 . ooBA) Fi^ origiiwlly bad pbttii Ufnj|a; 
dniKiy rendeted by el^ ftaTalle) groovet ; hande on tap 
feddm) under drapery; tobea of ean elongued ; minbuA 
plain ; halo plain inakk^ mlb border of bxiir petals having 
pntmlneiit double Inbec. L ahmdder, all belnv clbowu, 
and bah) mwing. IJghl red clay, x if. 

From tame tnmild: A.T. oogo, 0073, 0074; h ooig; 

iv. 0055, 0067. 00113, i V. 007,0030^ 

•A.T. ooafl. Stucco relief fr. of aeuied Buddha. F%. 
onginaliy Itad ptitn C96E;a; dtapery rendeivd dose 
parallel groOii«s ; nimbus with ny bolder. ITondA bare; 
folded on lap. (Cf. A«r. Ailoam, Pi I.XXXVir, R. d 8 , and 
A.T. 00S7 ; L ooSS.^i Head, L side and unn, it. foot, and 
halo miiaing. Red clay, a|* x tf- 
From same mould : A,T.oo 76 , 007A ; iii, 0034 ; v, 0073. 
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A.T, 003a. Stucco r«tlef fr. Qomt ora.; one of many 
fiam border of halo (c£ Aitc, Kkoiait, Pi, XVm, c and 
t 1 LXXXID, R, H. There are iwo types, according 
as volum is to R. or L. for opposite rides of halo: but, 
tiioogb rimilar, nor all of each type ore from same mould. 
Clay well levigated, ootoor from ted ihroogh drab to mud 
colour. Some piecea sbovr on buck impress of reeds nsetf 
for vralf-fadng. Each voftite moulded separately, A.T, 
0030, 

in some series: AT. 003 r. 004 s, oogs, oogj, 0038. a. b, 
0067, 00105. a-Ci 00 to6,00107 * L 004, oof3. a-c, 0014, 
0047,00+8,0049,0060,0064,0074100*39. a^; 11003, a-c, 
004,0040,0059. a-d i li I. oo*. B-cv 003.001, oog. ootig. a-c. 
0086,0087,«o88: k.oor4.ir'k,Qoi3.a~k, 0016.9, b, 006s, 
0063, 0083, a, b, 00B4, DO163. a-l: v, 005, a-b. 006. g-d, 
0041, 0041, 0056 (PI. VTIl), 0057,0064. a-c, 0093,0094, 
0095.0, b. 

A.T. 0033. Stneco relief fr. Clrctiiar Jewel orn.: fa^e 
oenTral boss within idalii tand and bead bender; cL A.T. 
0061 and F, u. fiL oai. Light ted clay« Diam, t|'. 

* AT, 0433, Stucco reJlef fr, of crescent,ono of many from 
serict of wall gniamenls coDsislitig of triangle eumiottoled 
by crescent, Base of triangle plain, the two sides have 
border of Vantlyke pauern hcinecn btraiglit ilnes; Ikld 
occupied by iliree elatigatcd beart-«hap«d leaves frith 
raised edges, oil in (iurly high relief; crescent marked 
with three iiKised Hne^ emplusulng border and centre. 
The ebtj diSers tu ijuaHty and varies ui colottr from ligtit 
bciT through red to uniid colour. Triangle and crescent 
were moulded in oiur piece (A.T. L oot+4) and together 
stood g|' high. Several fTagmeuts show behind impress 
of reed waiile used fbr waR^actag. 

The following pieors are frem the same mould ; (w) 
Triangles, AT, 0034. 0089, oops, 0093,0097; i.ooi 14; 
iL 0031 ; ill 0014, 00761 iv, OBjj, 0099 (PI, VTO), 
0014*. a, b, Ml 43. (6) Crescents^ A.T. Mjg ; iii. ooia, 
*013, 0077 1 iv. 0031, 00144 i 'f. 0017, a, b (PL VID), 
ooj 8, 00^. 

A.T, oogg, Stucco relief fr., leaf oni,, douhte-Jobed, 
bound round at narrow end. Dmb ebty. x t A'* 

From nme oi tkillar mould: AT. 0099; U. oots, 
0057 ; Iv. 0036, 0094 j ». oog9t Cf. type AT, ooss. 

•AT. 0036, Stucco relief fr, of peor-thaped om. with 
iiidsed bean design; pnib, base of fiower-ttemj cf. 
.AT. L 0011. Brick-red day wJili while ellpi tU'x 

<r 

Prott) same mould on ! A.T. I ooia»; IL ooti, 0038; 
iv. 0035. 

•AT, 0037, Stucco reUef fr„ like ? 5 tA 6 ff handle ; tnit 
bauiOe enma puisards instead of being angular. Red 
day, white allp. aj-|'x rl'. 

From same tnonlkl; AT,Loony; v. 0040. 

at. 0038. Stucco raUef £r, of drapery with iliree moiu 
folds and finer subetdiary (bids, Ugbl red ck>. o|* x 14*. 
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[Chap. IV 


A*T, 004L Sttiwo nelirf It, Upper pvt of huwati tv. 
At point a{ )HDctkin wilb dieek It tiamw rsties] l«id 
with nngle row of short stitnped enamtts. Lij}ht ted 
daj. 

A^T* oa43« Stoeco reUef fir. of curved doohk bud 
ilecOrtied besd ora. CL A.T. hr, 0091. li^ fed 
cis.}, li'Kii* 

A.T. 0044. Stucco relief fr.. stumped oU onr with 
ooocuvo iHincb producing 1]u]f>^o<n>d ptojecuont f firob. 
Inundt of gnpe*< Cf< A.T. v. oo 4 ?. HamJ red day, 

14'xfA* 

A.T. 0045. Stucco relief Hr.; snooUt, slightly oonveu 
fm** idih fr. of curring' square ridge at edge. Rcdifiab- 
drab day. 

*A«T« 0051. Stucco rtiUef fr. of utiabn ud halo of 
Buddha, ooe of many. Lotoo-pettI borderj petal* wbh 
snongljr'niarfccd double lobeS beyond which cettlnl fib 
Tunng (0 pdju. AX ooji. Part of plate nhnbui, of 
rayed lioki with bii^ edge asd of lotnsiwtal border. 
Light red day. 3I* tc tA*> 

Fituft same or iltniter mould t AT. oo>o; i oOiti, 
ootp, oo6t| ooSr; IL oopj 0036; tti. 007, ooS; it. obtp» 
0085, 0087, eotiS, ooigSj V. oop, oogA, 0076. CT, 
(huger scite) AT. i oeiy, {imiJter)^ AT i. Misg, 

A,T. 0054. Stucco relief fir. of perpenilkiilar sharply 
ridged drapery told Light ted day. k a]', 

A.T. 0056. Stucco rcUtf fir. of human Ihce j R, eye, 
brow, and part of hiit sad of nose. Treument 
my fiat, the whole eye being in projection. Eyebmnr Is 
raised thin tine. Hair twisted rope^wiie ohmg edge of 
brow, mimlded separately. Light red day,gri^ in section, 
i'xtl'. 

AT. 0057. Stucco relief fr. of plaited iMcklei; cT. 
AT. tii 00S1. tteddieh'drab ctay, 3* x 

A.T. 0059. Stucco retirf fir. Spiral curl of hair. Drab 
day. Diane 

*AT. 0060. Stucco reUef fr,, flower, one of many. 
Fiowei has rcmui central boss and cigte pointed peuds 
with V'shoped lougitudlira) depresakm, dkn. they 
were alteted h rowi on fist bacIigRnnd. WdNsvigatrd 
fight ted day with traces of slip; flowm' cratrei were 
paimed fight yellow. AT.oodo, dlsm. i|*. 

From same motild: AT i oose, eotai; A oogg ; iv. 
Ooeg. 1, hv ootgg i V. 0O4g. ooAf. Slmiiu tiot rrooi 
anotJier tiitMid, having iUaniocuhsfaapecI dcpiession is eadt 
petal; AT. i oosi; ih nogo ; in, 0040,004;; t*. oora. 
a«w, 00134. », h; lh«e litailsrly mrnngeii in row*. Cf. 
from lorgn mould A-T. i, eoyd. i, b j HL ooy. For 
Bim l l a r Bowen in dlflhrent anaugement see AT. li oojb, 
V. OOdg. Ch also AT. L oot s, and A.T, iii ooSo. 


'AT, 006a. Stucco relief fr. of drapery; one t^mouy 
rirnJIar but not frani fame laaiild. Folds eiirted t each 
riring to centraJ ridge anil distinguished from tbw on 
dther ude of It by rieep tecined (tea, Wcil-ievigated tight 
red clay, covered wldi liitn whim llaiewaih on which 
icsBoin (races ellbet of golAleaf or of dofh ml punt. 
Several pteoea show behind JnipKss of needs used In woU- 
ladag. AT. 0063, 3 i'x 1 1 *. 

Similar pieces: .AT. 0064. o-c, ooSd. a-f; L ooyt. a, U 
ooii 1, a-d; liL oosy, 0038,0048, oogg. wAl ; iv, 001 gd, 
00137,00138, ooigp. 

AT, 00A4. «-<, Stucco fwlief fra. of drapoy with 
curved Colds. Hard fight red clay whh rfluinf* tnicci of 
gold^kaf. See AT, 0083. (o) * 1 * i : 

(0 

A.T 0065. Stucco reuuf fir. F^mi of uilk, wttk two 
kibes. Reddish mud-coilniiied clay. CL AT. tL 007 
(but sina.net). i|^' x j*. 

AT. 0071. Stucco relief fr. Central L part of free of 
demon with wide oostrib; flat sborl brkl^ of tiose; open 
noQtfa. Upper pvt of tece was probably u AT. iv. 
oo(>. Hard red clay covered with yvHowlrii-whiie slip, 
si'xa'. H. IX. 

'AT. 007U. Stucco rwllof fr. L. ritfe of omal! capital 
om, with tkh acanthus-like foliage. Necking Is plate, 
tonta Shnilir pieces AT. I 0093, v, 0034. AT. ooyt, 
farick-'ted cby, drab wash. 3'x 3*, FI, TX. 

AT 0075. Stucco relief fr., seated Daddhs, vlib 
halo and fr. of lotni'leafedgteg. ReBembilttg AT, oorA 
but wlih fret tucked nndcr drapety. Same moukJ as 
AT, 007A Red clay, 3}'* *§'. 

AT. 0076. Stucco rsUof fr., seated Buddha, with 
veiled fret, from ntae mould at AT 007$, Hoot of 
hob and vesica lost. Red day. 3j’ x a|'* 

■A.T, 0077. Stucco rclfrf fr„ head ol Buddlio. 
Eye* nearly doeed, sfightly oslaiil; ear* dotigtled. CC 
A.T. ooa^ a. Larger «o«k. Bright red day. t* X t^*. 
From aaDM tnmild; AT 11 0097, 0044; (v, oo(8. 
00} t, ooyt, oot 16 : V. oori. 004A 0034, 

A.T 008A u^f. Stucco roUef firu. of drapeyi b, ( 
have traces of Riding. See A T. 00(3. LEghc red day, 
(«> 31 * X ; (*) *4' X s^'; (e) x * 4 * ■ (d) X r; 

•AT, 0087, Stocco relief fr. One of many, repre- 

aeotiiig topknot of heud'dreso. Frons a heavy jewelled 
bund (AT. tv. oopA) rose a pleated trnei crest cnrvteg 
Over on clthsr. side and reaching down to bund agate. 
Behind fiat nhnbci wjlh Vaodyfcs patient enckxed tiy 
filfrt ; cresoeota divided by balls offised to rim (A.T v, 
0093)1 Cf. AT w. oogo. AT 0087, top of mpknot, 
bate, and part of crwsosniu Red clay- * 4 ' x ■!'. 

Fimu 9me mcraldt AT. 0088; i. oosg, ootA, 004 A, 
ooiss; fi. ooto; Iv. 0090, 0098 (Ft. VtU), oeieoj 
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T, 0019, S'lmtlitf tm Inan a slSEhUj fmaller 

Tnotild, A.T, I 001I rv, 00140, 00141 j 
from otltfr tnottlck A.T iC« 0014 ^ 00a i» 

A^T cogc. Stucco relief fr Ball potim «dge^ field 
divided hf AaI (Ukt ; in ccimpejtfnenla laJ ortii Ba A.T, 
i 0017 Ami A.T. 009^, Reddiab mtitkcoloiireEl c1a>v 

A.T. 0091. Stucco nUief fr^ Oppei part i>f tragic j. 
like moulded edges oootiiiiie outwards; forenmg pah- of 
vohitea. Ct A.T. iL 001.3^ and peTha|it A.T^ ' 

ReddiahHlrab clay. x t|\ 

A.T« 00 ^ 5 * Stucco relief fr. of jcwcHed band ; of 
ifliini!e eliifi'rciD paUerii od raised fideij; lietd baa (wo 
Jewels:^ fq. aod hlgb relief, Oite end complete. Ugbt 
fwl thy. X J iV'. Pf. IX, 

A.T. oodS> Stucco relief &. of open Iciii3s^ bkxm),iaix^^ 
abaped HJigh Ctniiwl bo»^ pclak In tow reilcF. Dnh 
dajr. Dktn. sj*. 

A.T.. ociroo. a-c. Stucco relief fra. of yirbiied 
border of draperj (?). gmdually diminishing in alze. Miul- 
colottftd day, {a) I'x ; (A) if" x j|*. 

A-T* floioi. Stucco reUef fr. Outside face orti. with 
two HfiCif converpug towards end. Beiween axe 

dkgonat Lficised Rxokca. Brick-ied claj, 2* x 11^ 

A.T. ooios. Stucco relief fr. of laige loroi petals 
probably from edge of pbqoe The point of tCftT. wlitcb 
h angtiLu and not rounded, li noEiceahlc. CenintL bb^ 
in lugh rdkf. Cf. A-T^ 0931. bfud^olotireJ day* 

#a-x .A*. 

A.T. ooi03> Siacco relief Ir^ with two bol/ rouDd 
mouliliai^ liL vertical «ecUon vul curved liod»ul3i]l;r; 
posslblj: pari of (nneekt Eroto fiumsn ano. Bright red 
daj wiili crraniv iill|». x 1 1' 

A.T, 0O[O4« Stscco relief fr. of draper)' j lieavy Icoii 
fitmi R„ breast; fold* maried b; Incised linn. Hard red 
vlay, uieainy slip, sj' *■ ji* 

A.T. ooiod. Stuceo relief fr. of diaiKi) . profaw from 
aianditig Buddha ^ fold* tendered by Ewralhtl groores. 
Reddisb-diab cUjr. 1^* ic i|*. 

*A.T. 00109. ^ b. Stucco relief frs, 1 'w<> i^bily 
coiled S[ilnd curls of balr ; Ibcb marked b)r ibree groovee 
dad 10 poiul at cenlie. GC &f. u. ood for head wearing 
ahullnc ringfeU; also Ant, Sk«fyn, pj. L 3 CXXIV, S. 
UCXTV. I. Drill cltf. Dlvn. (A*- 
From aarae mould; i\.T. 00110^ I oo^t, 0035 j 
n ooj8 , eo$6 ; cf A.T. 001 ii. 

A. T. 0004. Stucco relief fr. of iiecttace, Iwitkd plniii 
and Tudjrke atnuuTa Red chi;r. emmy wash. 1" x 

A.T, oon$. Sine beads; Hat ciicular. tabloid, rUarn. A'- 
otive-greea giasa; loogU cube with fuceted angles, li^r 
greiui glass j small apherotd. iraiulucent. lEght bliK giasa: 
Baltcticd ring'bcad, d^ blue glass; ipberoiit, rabj gtaea ; 


»45 

fblteocd Angular ring, light blae OfUuiue paste; spbcnatd. 
dark, blue tranhruceni glasi; ring^bead, li^^tgicefi opaqae 
gJast ji ileader ring diam. A*> white jade. 

A.T. 00116, s-c. GTmas beadsr (0) Long bnrrctehapcd; 
agate glaia, hair brown, half white; long. (^) Fr. of 
kmdd; browu glaaa decorated with opaque white paste 
sllji. " (r) Fr. id discoid; polyelinniM eye Ui ted, t|gbl and 
duk Utie, yellow aui) greeo conceairic rir^ 

A.T. 00T17. A-g, Glass frs. |n) ResemhllDg flsIl.heAd, 
light green glass j length 1*!, Straight stem and fr. of 
base of vessel roetnhlmg wbe-gkes (i), tight amber colour. 
H. }*. (c) Curved fr. of liandle cirlBtcd rod, white 

glass; len^ ||^ SiraOar, light unber.coloured 
glass ; length (e) Fr, from Ikt rim (f) of vessel ; %ht 
green gioss. (,/"} Fr,, very thin wuh rolled 

rtm. Deep bloe border, centre clear whUfl. A*^'A*' (f) 
Fr. white glass, with traces of etched design ; greater part 
of aarfree rubbed down leaving panel io i^ef whereon 
inlrkale pattern. 4’* 

A.T. ooiiB. Three frs. of Jade rings ; ft AT. ooitg. 
Diam. r.fl'. 

A.T. ooiig. Bone stomp, ilat, dniaUr. Oie. s nutning 
slag within calie border, As. cottfientric rings with 
nulM poiata, probably flower having central knob slid 
doubk corolla, within obte holder, Pieiccd edgeways. 
Diam. ; ihiitkiwaa y, 

A.T. oouo. Bronse frs, (a) Beset cf dnger-iing, stone 
mmug. {i) Nail with ncariy hcioispbericaL head, (r) 
Wire, one end pcniitcd a|' long. Also several shapetcss 
frt. 

A,T, ooLsa. Frs, of frescoes. Brown lines on Sight 
blue or white grimnd; appaready wiog-festhcra in omlinc. 
From A.T. i, AT, iii, A,T. iv. 

A.T. 00104. Hr-f, Hlscell, bronze fra,, etc,, found tiesi 
footofW.waD. (d) Three fm of Chin, coins, conodedfUmn^ 
acribed, (A) Broiizc sitowhead, corroded ; two of the 
b&rhs broken oE f.ength iA> (r) ClrcuJtr bronze oro., 
aa Kiiot. 01. w. Dlnni. J'. (d}Fr. of molher'Of'peari, 
Ot. M, 4 *. (r)f I of splierlcal of Wd cororlian. (/) 
Spherical lead peSiet, Dinm. A'r 

A.T. L 006. Stucco fr* Two fingers (jnl aiid4lh] of 
R. band. Under bend of fing^ Is droabir Iwfo, prob^ for 
reed core. From some mould as AT. iii. oofii. Hard 
Hgbl red clay, ^ * A* 

A.T. I. 007. Stucco relief fr. Bnman K. ear, long 
and rather fiat. Hard mnd'caloum) cUy with white dip. 

sA'xiA' 

A,T* L ooB, Stucco relief fr. Huntan R, ear, latfaef 
thick mill fieriiy In modellltig. Hud light red chty unevenly 
burned, ^A'xiA* 

A-T. I. 009. Stucco relief fr, of L. mr lowef jwn 
lost, rosslbtjr pair lo AT. L 008. liinl dull lerhtigh 
clay, mudHXioured m section, s|’’ x 1 1*. 
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A.Tt i, Stueu reHef fr. a! humu finger 

tniddltf to ti|k Ugtil dtiU red day. t* x i|'. 

*A.T. I. oots. Stucco relloF fr. Hover, vitli centre] 
end «*«t rounrled {KtnJb vfih petr-«li3ixd deprcsthm; 
ridng from foliage vith Hat bm etid two leanf vbldb 
onf ova Lo etiher aide And Jbrtii volute* below fitrwer 
Toul height (from fn.) WcJlJevigBied cky tdlh tracei 
oT oeonty iraab } Sower and Iflliage noiildod tepomtely 
AT. L aore, hase IxD^ ofT. Ptvm 

From same mould ; ^e) 1 ?lowen, AT. lu.oog;,ty,«3igi | 
(^} StaUtE, AT. oo^fi ; L 0040, oortS; Ti. 006 j iv. oogj. 
Qoioj, ootgo, Mt b- ^Or aiollar ricidgn on 

odicl] larger eoale aee AT. ili. ooSo. A dmUu ratUKl- 
pelAlled dovei ip|»renlJy va* aet on a atilk having 
n narpow base boooij roiuid, and ending above in tvco 
lobes, i,a leaves Uttnmed^ cl. AT. 00,ig, oofp; iL 
»5T I t'- oAfl-* 1 f‘0059- 

'A.T. L eoiy, Stuccd relief Luge kstia pctel 
from border of halo (cC AT, v, 00:^9). Two centini 
lobes Mid edge of petal in high relief. Cenml rib rises to 
point. Apparendy itere were two ovcrkp^iiijig tow* OT 
etmiUr pelali. Light ted day. i-ff* y 1}'. 

From some mookt: A.T. I. ootS ; U. eog: iv. oogd, 
(map ; V. oois. 

AT. L ODOa. Stucco rod el fir. ; elUpiica] jcv»el otil, 
cenm) atone aimot^L neciaDguIar, with plijn bond and bead 
border. Drab clay. J* x |'. 

A.T, L oooS. Stucco relief fr. of drapery, hanging in 
dal vertico) folds like ceotrit of AT. Iv. 00^7. Light red 
clay. 1X i|', 

AT. i. 0039, Stucco relief fr, of drapery* tigmg 
fold empluslxed l»y Indaed line : rough. Llgiii red eJay, 
fi'ifar. 

*AT, L OOgo, Stucco relief fr, of hair; one of many 
aiarilv but not from same mould. The loda, differing in 
rise aeconUng to poriinut are repracoled by bands of cro* 
Oentii in low nllcf, altemate bands bneg reverndj ensoentt 
retieved by tneiaed Unee parallel vrilh llicir edges, iIkIt eods 
fomeiltnes Joining go as » fonn S carve* Ekch nuxild 
won* to bare produced a atrip of two lumdsi a* wide and 
of oDcemiu IffOgtli. The lia. ore of ted ot diih clay with 
Uaccs of white limeworir or slip. Gay well lerigtietl ; 
rued qiarliigly w that applrqud band migbt be as thin oa 
powible. AT, i. 00^, *' X a'. 

Also AT. L 0031.0. b; 0057, a, b, 00104, oo’^o, oeto6 r 
if, ooig, ooifl, 0017. ooid, oojp ; 111. ooig, eerC, oarj, 
0036.0045,0070, 0073; It. oogS, 0039. a, lhoo4a, 0043, 
» 4 s, ooyfi, 00133, 001J4 ; V. 0036, 0043, 0053, B0S5, 

* AT, 1, oogft. Stucco reUof fr. f^reKentwhapod Jock 
of hair with fire rounded riba rising to oeatEO, Mtid . 
colottred clay, al'Xal'. 

From some irtODld; AT. t 0045; iv. 0043. Cf- 
AT. i. 0030 (mmacr), md riiif. A'drfw, PL lxkxu, 

R. ii. I, 


AT. L 0033. Stucco relief fr,; ririated lAmls si right an¬ 
gles and curved Imua petal (IJl Light red clay, x it' 

A.T, L 0037. Stucco relief fr; Flat bicDge-ihaped 
om. vrilh deeply cut line ruatiicg poraltet and close to 
edges. Lower comer lost. Diab cl^, 

A.T,). 0038. a, b. Stucco relief fra, of hair-Tuond mould¬ 
ing with twifted Vandyke bands (e£ AT. li. 00: s) and 
nsmiw fillets. Red eUy; {o) 1X j* i i|* x i". 

AT. L 0039. Stiicco fr. Upper pul of * ctxkamvw ' 
curt, oa A.T lii. ooifi. tUid, Hglil r^ clay, a*, 

AT. J, 0041. Stucco fr, of bruedetf^), ctmairiiug of 
three balf-round rings- AppitquA Hard mud^olotmd 
clay- tft'Ktr- 

A,T, 1, 004a, Stucco relief He. of dnpetyj looped Ibid; 
suhridiary folds indicated by purallel Imes iuebed. Red 
cby. li'xj', 

'AT. E. 0044. Stucco relief fr., flume patteroi one of 
ntajty, worked in higb relief, each Owne seporUIely reoderctl 
Ba wavy tongue with teren riba drcreasiitg to five towards 
Up. Length /-. 6^* A.T, L 0044. 

From saneor sintllnr taould: AT, ooflo, oodi * L ooU^;, 
OOpt; lE OOip. 0041, 0036, 0060; it, 0041, oofio, ooOi; 
V. oo+fi, ooyfi, 0079, 

AT, i< 005a, Stucco relitd fr. l-luitiBn L, ear ceoirely 
modelled; lower part misring. Light red day, 
in wetiQB; while Blip. t|' x 

AT. I, oogg, Stucco relief fr. tJpper port of humiuk 
cor {f RI lard red clay, pr^ origttiaiiy g!t^, an gJoboIca 
of melted gold gUll adhert. ]' x 1 J', 

A.T, L oogS. Stucco relief fr. Human ddm rimitiir to 
AT- A 0077, Hard red day, surface decayed, r J* x r Jf*' 

A.T. 1. oojg. Stucco relief fr. MednUion from vrekw 
with ecntnl rootle, See AT. 00 jo. ji' x 3'. I'i. vnt 

A.T. L 0065, Stucco relief fr. tri frre-ieavedpolmcue; 
pointed Eeavei with Inchted ribs. Red clay, r J* x a'. 

A.T, L 0067. Stucco relief £r., rilgbtly coavci. divided 
by ittciKd lines iuto letkt of Coeeoget in each of wtiidt ii 
hurge stomped drek. Red cLiy^ light wobIl x t 

A.T, ti 0070, Stucco relief fr, of C-stiopcd band, square 
Id se^ou, on Dat ground; perhaps lobe of huraan ear. 
Rcddah-dtab claj’, slatey grey in section. Cl. A.T, it 
ooso, si'xti' 

*AT. 1 , 0075- Stucco rdief fr, of flame for applique 
w«L Each franir moulded sepamtaly ia low relief, as 
conhiitwui ecrkscrcw corm marked with hold]/ InciMd 
faraUel tinea ; length as given by frogmems not ins than 
4I', AT, L «y5, (Iskey tight red cky with tnoes of 
while rilp. S tl' X I', 

From auie moutd; AT, i. 60107. A b; ll, oojg; Jr. 

Ootjs; umilar fn bm from diflcTcnt 
moidda; AT. 0039, 0040; L 0036, oeioB, 00110; IL 

00*3, OOfi* j iti. 0040; h*. 004^, OOiOl ; T, 0017, *oS6. 
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A.T* L 0076. bp Stucw relief fm. Tvo eigW- 
p^alled Awtri wilb ceiiuul bom. PcOftb pdotnlp ^iib 
tiicUed ccoliml rib. From same moule] aft A.T* iiL 009- 
Ught wl daif, Cr A,T. 0060, (d) 

A,T. L ootTp Slutco relief. Base for Mameite; <jiiiid- 
racgnkr, with mDuidlog of two membef^ ftt Iwttom and 
sun* imected st lop. On Ujp beingtinil lolua base*, 
dhuin^shingp uppci pan mifising. Ct i 

Ftg, Fmm ftama mould |i A>Ti.v, TJghi red 

cUjr* a high X 3' wide. 

A.Tf I* OOSst Winced relief fr, of d^apt^y^ froin grdn 
and Udgh of sumli£ig Euddha. Red dayi x 3^^ 

A-T. I. 0OB3. Slnceo relief Ctt of ilTuped lunb of a 
^landing Buddha, folds rentSered by paruJIri grooves ; of. 
AT, L oo8*k Red cIjit ^ vitriikd. 3' x i|'. 

AT* L 00B4. SUicoo relief ft. of ihoman fli^ j all abovi- 
K. ey# ai H ^ bdw mouib los^ sod all Lo L. side of nose. 
Fye nftfTOw and proniineot ; nose kliin mih fist noslrib ^ 
upper Up very with sharply cut outline. Hed cliji 
trareft of creamy wash. Pi. TXh 

A.T« U 00S5. St^cm relief fr. Large loins petal 
ctirvkkg over liair-iouud tidge. Much ityluced; central 
lobo of petal In Tiigh relief. Drab ctaj^ 4F X 

at. I. oosa. Stnceo reUof fr. of draper)' 1 series of 
vertieaJ balf-round folds, each scored down cenire wftJi 
single line* and forming strongly undulaifiig edge. Reddish 
mnd-cotoured clay » wldte slip. 3 J' x 3I'. 

L. 0O$7. StacCQ fr, Himian L baud mboiil oue^ 
tlibd ttfe-fisei doubled down upon their lower Joiot ; 

duirab turned slight^ [nwards over first fmger: tfard red 
clay WTlh jeHowtelh*whits slfp. Under tend of fingers is 
jAsfced hole. In leak and ityle this cixrespoudfl elosely 
wtth the right hand, A.T. lii txafia and other frtp q. v. 

» 4 >*r 

FroED the ftame mould are; AT. 0081; IVp ooiii 
001 ri^^oorao. 

* AT* t* ooSS. Sittcco relief of seated Buddlia* BacL 
groimdp bead^ R. eum^ both binds and legs lost^ to 
origmalf fig. baft pbun Ufi^; nfantnii pkdn; halo with 
ray border and bbtge of ktiu petals with deeply marked 
doubk lobeft. Bimdi baret folded on lapt Drapery 
teiidcrtd by dwely^ panJlel grooves. From Urge 
<kcOra>tiVc bakp e(* Ani* ASaAjwt PLLXXXVlIp R. oS, 

From same mould i AfT. Iv, eory. 00^3,0054 ; v, «a, 
«io, 0031, 0047, 0074. 

AT. L au b. Stucco relief f^ R. and L 
loot of Buddha viih loiiu bdOf of wbicb part renuina 
below and to it of fig. in Cf. AT 0035.1. Ugti 
red day. (a) ^ X af ^ j (J) * F ^ 

AT* I* 0090. Stoow rettef fr. L. arm and knee of 
■ntfset Butldha. CL AT. ooafi s. Red cky. 1 ]' x f|*. 
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AT* L 00^8. Stucco reller fr. Htmum ear, Tower 
iobfl bndeen away, Reddi$li-dmb clay^ unewuly burned, 
tdackiah in seettot Cream-ootociied aUp. t|' x 

AT* t. m>gg. Stocco reilcf fn L ear oboui: life-dae. 
Hard light red cby with ctcam-colotifed tlip. t|*x li*. 

AT« L ooioo. Stucco relief fr* flnston L ear. 
Drub muctcolouted day with mmtins of white slip 
a^xir. 

AT» i, omoi.^ Stucco relief fr. Top of huimin L* ear. 
Bard reddish day. 

AT. L ooiOO- Stucco rcUef fr. Second and third 
fingers of Rj lutnd p). Harfl dirk mud-coloured tlay. 
l^Xl^ 

AT. 1. 00103- Stucco relief fir. L. ann of human fig.p 
undrapedt wiih single hracclel ixi wrist. Forearm dmwn 
up 30 that hand nearly readies ibottMcr. ?oor modellings 
Hard rrd day whb ihb cream ^coloured slip, a X 

AT. I. 00109. Stucco fr* of ftomlJ humaD Jiicad, wiBi hair 
iiuUcatcd by hands of cresccnHlmped kckft lacing *lter- 
muely to L and R. Moulded ba one pieecK Light red 
clay* 2"xi|'. 

AT. i. 00114* Stucco relief fr. Cresetm resting on 
top angle if txkngk. CL *A.T* 0033- Tbift Ir. ohowft 
bow ii|ipcf pan of design ftboakl be oompJeied- Reddish 
miiAc^UTed day. 3!^ X aj'^ 

*AT, L 001 IS. Stucco relief 6** Fm of roiling, mouldtd 
with nimow i-flhaped coders and part of rmlL From 
dmilai - motiJd AT fiL ooyfi ; Iv. 004S' Hard red ctoyi. 
aKXil^ 

AT* L 001x9. Stucco reUef fr. of fiowet t pniti of ihree 
peode ordy. Light red day, 1 1 ' x 

ATi L o«L 30 « Stucco relief hr. of five-leaved palmetlt. 
Narrow pcmled leaves wiib Luclfted ribft. Red day* 
il-xaA^. Fl.tX. 

^AT. L oQiag* Ap b. Stucco rdlef frs. of Ifanoe om. Dull 
redd^h day. (a) iJ'XiyV*; (f#) ly^*Xl^ From 
simElar mould: A.T iii^oa4; Iv* oogOr 00157; oopap 

AT. L ooiof- Stucco relief fr^ On L. pkki curved 
border lud ckcp-cui groove. Suriacie divkied op diamomi- 
wifie by hidsed liaeftL In centre of each <flviBaoii a deep 
Ktaxnp^ hokn CL AT. uL ooi8l tight red clay. 

AT. I. oomfii Stucco feUef fr- Loi^us leaf fiom bortkr 
of pl4[pse. Red clay wHh hxcnuaftiiotia of bmm {Mint 

at* 1 * ooiay. Stucco relief fr** carved and ribbed lOre 
mouib of vase. Light red day. x ij'* 

AT. I. ooreS. Stucco reltof fr* of drapery ; bevvy looped 
fold^ Surface ctamxJledp giving mbiidtajy roMs, vft ATi 
Vi ooj j. Ugta red day. tf x 

AT. L 00130. Stucco rollef fr* ^ drftpcry ff). Low^r 
edge opparenlJy iiodnluimg. RjKldiibHkab clay. I* X ^}^ 

1; ^ 
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A.T. L ooxst, Poltery tr. Oamd gntmiiir claf* fufl 

gHl, Utl ft tiNjrif* tA tMu irldtc i£i^ t^EEined ilufc 

Akle-fT?/ In |ibce». iiislik al»o ln» t!i{> oa ot ibik 

10 U^la Ttmofcy red. J i" X 11 *- 

JLT. U ootja- Ff*. of gold leaf. 

A.Tp L 00133. Glass fr^ d^htty cmx^ j krger fKntioil 
ligbt grmadi*greyt: rsnuioikr fbrli tdalifi-^gTiKia. Gr. M. 
t'; thkkaaa 

A.T. it i« Indetermiiiale terra.'COtte itnxnit hi Mtioo. 

Lcfigih 

A.T. IL a. Fr. of potlery v»a«], vith apiikd om. 
imiiatmg repe Ughr ml clay teiy 8iidy Sotihed. 

*'xjr 

A.T* ti> 0013. Stucco relief fr. of dnperyi nagh 
ridge ki high rdkL Hdck^red day 

A,T* ll< 0014. Stucco relkf fr.| bekmgtng tOp hor fiot 

fittings A.T, It Mra- BrictraJ eby^ X tl'i 

A.T. IL 0000, Stucco rdl^ fr, ol brge lcaf-«hiipedi 
deg%n wjlb plain bextbr aitd iniHir field dividctl by cwved 
tine; ahavcp pJibi loEcoge pittem ; lictoWf libbed loDcnges. 
TediniqiK 1M plaatk:, bul girca cfTcci of Cfaip^csrving in 
wood, Kcddiib-drabcUy; tracer of yeOewi^ a*>c>j% 

H. vm. 

A«T. U, ooaip Stucco relief fr. of drapciy with ctoae 
[oanded foldt i^rcsdlng oqi fligbily flame^wlse. CT. A.T 
v, ooaa {differeni f^e). t|*'x 

At T. fL ooaa- Stucco relief fr. Cbain; Vaadyke baitid 
becireen two filleii R«1 eby- Cf. A.T Lii. 0020. 

A.T* aoa6i. Stucco relief fr. of dnpery. On L. uiseil 
ridge dnuMi aq. In tectioiL On R. looped folda kt low 
relief; cf AT Iv. 0049. Light red cf&T uorveoly bunied. 

ai'xtV- 

^A.T. ir. ci03j. Stucco relief fr. of fdki trom Buddha 
fig.^ tendered by f>&od with euutqw boHiontal folda glujiig 
iifg»g endi. Light rod clay, ef'x 
FromsimibrniDuId: ATliLoo^apOOiAi lv.&oSt|Ciosa: 
V. w8jh Cf PL IL lixjtiv. 1. 

A.T. IL 0041. Stucco relief fr. S« ^AT. ddio. i|*- 
R Vlll. 

A.T IL 004S- Stucco relief fr> Lov^er pin oThttieu 
feuM. CMn dupropoTtlDiutely long iad heavy, light fed 
ebj^ with remains of creamy wabji and oT gik&iig on l±(i&. 

A.T. il. 00501 Stucco relief frp D-shaped hood, J^oue 
In seedmu on Hal ground^ pcrluipi lobe oT Imm^e 
cf. AT L 00701 Rcd[rifib-drB.b ctay- 

A^T. JL oogi. Stucco relief fir. Finger t poor itiDddHug^ 
no detail. Hard mud-ciilocired day, Liorgih 


A.T. IL 0053. Stucco rdlef fti Uppa [lan 0/ trbnglC- 
Tlie mrmktwT edg^ comlriuc i^uiwanb and itmn a |nlf of 
vxAati^ CLAT.ooot. and pcfbapp AT . ihab 
tby. 

AT fl. 0054. Stucco relief fr. of moulditig^ augtibr lU 
fecuou> with indied linca iOTmtug arrow^beid iiaiieni. 
AbfjvtM tvio halfftniiid onis. L cud uif fr^ remnded. R. 
FnictuTcil Mud-colourcd day. 31'xt* 

iL 0056^ Stucco ruUef fr. Pan of cight-perallrd 
Sower with cenird bora (c£ AT oofio) from wbkh mea 
fr. of deeply mdsed pabnette-Uke fbllagc ^ 6ee TeDderirrg 
gFd«gji ofA.T L oort qx MmLcoIoEned cbF' 
oTSown panly dtri^d and widi traces of Rddlr^^ 

PIh VIIL 

A.T. U. 0058, Stucco relieE fr* lluinari loe. Podt 
moddliiig- Mad-cohuiTtd dafi while fK]x «|*x 

A-T* lUr 001. Stucco fr. of hiimuti 

pcutioo of bzaoelet; edgM ImlLrtrtmil with iwMed ^mk of 
two ihsiida betw^etL liani hglu red day- ti'x tj' 

A,T. iti. 006* Stucco relief fr* K. anu and leg oF 
nettled lluddha, hand# covered with dmpery. See AT, 
0027. Drab cby. i|'xi*. 

A.T* IB. oog. Stucco reUef fr. L^cigc eigbr-peuilled 
Rowe; with ceuual bos4 Peiala pobird with indAecl 
central rib. Reddiih mud-cobured cby. C£ A.T. 0060. 

diam^ 

A*Tr BL 00m Stucco relief fr, of cmtcenlr X%bl ted 
day, S«AT»33. 

A.T, UL 0OJ4. Stucco relief fr'. of triaagle. MmL 
OQikmfcd cby. Sec A.T 0033. i'X if^ 

A.T UL OOiS. Stucco relief fr. Curved itrip widj 
convea aurlacek air ap dluiioad-wiK by fnciwl ik». In 
c^tEc of ach 'dlamoml' yniiiftifre made whli tMn tri- 
angular polm. Mud^dotoed day. CL A.T* L 00114. 
aI 4 -Xir 

AT BL 00^0. Stucco relief fr. Chain ; V^andyke band 
between two fiUeU. HanI grcTiil^yelkiw Knceo jCf. 
AT. n. Dot a. a'xU'i 

AT. HL o^. Stucco relleT fr, of pJabed necklet Cf 
A*T 0037. I%bl red day. < A' ^ i* 

AT* Bi, ooaa. Stucco relief fr. Back of upper pan 
of hwmiin ear, frofu and iowee part low* Hard ydUnrtlh- 
red day. t' x i|' 

A.T, Hi. 003 $. Stucco reUef fr. Cnmd doKly-^'bbcd 
IbW af dftpety(?). LlgN ted cby. i^x it' 

A,T. BL 00^6* b. Slucco fr. Twieted ^corkscrew " 
lock of boir in ibe round and ooiy alightly atmctied at 
back; poini in uuned uparanj^. Cuds maiked wW* 
deeply Tnciaed eeutiwt tme. Hard tigin ted day. Two fra. 
joined 4*. K iJL 

A,T, llL oemti Stucco nHef fr. of d«pofji 5 )ifDtffllng 
ilwp ilighily curwi fokb. Aab-grey thy ij'x 
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A.T« iU. Stucco relief fr. Toe af hmiwi fool ' 

nn mdildlliig Of mdication of mlL Lint of fracture ilooj; 
toi-ct IL. Hold %li( fed ckfn ^ tf*. 

*A.T4 Hi 0031* Stucco relief fr. Fanging boneb of 
Mcds broken from » flo'crcr.^ M nd^oJourcd d aj. t x | '*. 

Piom or giimkr mould ire: AT. If, 00^5^ oof iglir ; 
Vr0039 (Pb vnt), 0060. 

AT. HI- OQjs* Stucco relief fr- of draptrj’. wlib biuid 
of Vandjkc onrafnetit^ r|^ x 

*A*T. 111 . 0035, Stucco rdlef fiTr of Buddha seitcd In 
tukIdW of kNui flower. Oilier kga and hoie folded baodi 
mnmo. Drapery rendered by dou parallel grooves with 
heavy ilgaag border^ From anne tnoukl : AT, UL 
Brkk-ftd cUy. af' x 4' 

A.T* 111 * oogB^ Stucco relief fr* of from of head and 
Lrtj* of human fig. On rougli core remain iwo rows of 
Cfmcfml-shAped cuilt l^elow wbldi is ralge* Hard light 
ted day. See ATi I. 0030. X 

A.T. lit 00394 Stucco relief ft- Stnall human L. foot 
flat and jiocrly modelled- Hard red cl|by, ydlowlsh flip. 

Hr *r- 

A.T- ill. 0047 * Stucco roBef fr* of hitman ear. Mudd- 
iiig fairi but thick and fleshy* Hard light red 

clay with while tltp, a J' x 1 

A-T. Hi. oofis- a-d. Stucco relief fn- of drapery. Ughi 
red 01 nmi^coloured clay, wiili traces of gfldltig- ij' to 
Its kftgili. 

AT* ill. oosS. Stucco relief fri Lower pan c( body of 
aOuuling (?) Bttddha, In front ia upper p 4 rt omaU scale 
b ^ i^ d vrftb hair in vohite*Hkc carls (an attcndaitt ?)* Bed 
d*f- 

A.T. ilL 006],. Stucco fr Abdomcii of r«Jiitl« Eg., nude 
uve for girdia of trliich cenira] flower nlone Tenwnft, On 
ciiEer side we rtmain* of dnniery which hwig in a bop 
Bcra» ptiilcncln. HoJbw cifit. Ftneljr Iprfgaietl red eliy, 
hard bariMd, wUh thin entra^tonred «ttp. t|* 3|*. 

* A.T. lU, 006®. Stucco fir, rortioo ot R. am wilii wrwl 
.nd hand. Caai on oore of » stick enveloped In clay. 
Llglit reddiah-dnb eby with tiscos of white slip. 1 ^' X a|'. 

prom the iq iT»<' are: A.T. f. oofi ^ ifL 0063 j iv, 

OOjt) pntlt t ^ 007a (PL V[lt)i CT- A.Tj. L 0087. 

A„T, lU. 0065. Stucco relief fr. Uppei part of htnoiui 
1_ ear, over lop of which hang short flat infts of hair, 
fiduiid car. eaueb bitgrr fl« t«*a of hair wilh deeply 
indsed lines. Hand light nd clay dtOfwing marki of 
hunting behind. 3! ^ * 

A.T. tii, oo«6. Stucco relief fr. Top of human R. eu. 
Hard light red day, unmnly burned, t^' x if'. 

A.T. Ul. 0067. Stucco relief fr, li«k ridge of huimni 
L, car (I). Hard reddiiJt day- l' x 

A.T. Ul. oefifl. Stucco reUef fr- End of finger or ^toe 
widi nail Indicalcd. Hard reddish-grey clay, tj' x J*. 


A.Te UL 0069a Stucco ralltif fr. End af toe Bac and 
almotit square In aection. Cenm Ihky itA ch}\ x 

A-Ta ill. 0070- Stucco relief fr. Tf|> of frngrr. H[ud 
drab day wUb erwny alip^ t|* x j*. 

A-T. ilL 0071- Stucco relief ft^ L am of adoring 
UDdraped^ hent upwards at dbow. Hactf h open 

to front sniT at ajiglc witli foiearm.^ Tlflud red ciiiy with 
cream-coibmed slip- X t A*- 

A^Ta lilr oo74« Stucco Er^ R. leg beni at knee, poftaibly 
from adoring fig., the other knee being peihapti placed on 
* tbegfound^ Drapery faHa lo gromid suuJ folds are indicaled 
by alcuosl pomilel Indsed UnesL MotiMed lujilow Lu several 
pkeea^ and mosUy filled up when ttmi together^ Finely 
levigated red cliyg burtied evenly ibroiigbow, TractB of 
ihin wbiie «lip. 4|' x 

UL 0073^ Stucco relief of Tialr^ with alton 
applied tresses ending In curls- tturd cki 4 grev clay. 

*ATa UL ooSo. Stucco reticf fr. QuaLrefoiJ flower with 
erntral bw and rounded petals depressed In centre, resting 
oi^ wlu tcil leaves; from it rises fr- of stalk of second flower. 
Cf. AT. V. 0037 and I 001 a- Drab ctay» 41 ' x 3^’ 
From saiuc mould are: AT 0013^ 0038. 

A.T. llL ooflL Stucco relief Gr. Vertical Ikee curves 
ovv^r to from. curve rs cone-shaped objcci with sunk 
panelt smaflcir iban, but rwinbiiiigi AT v. 00a 6, Mjp* 
pormtg fiE}-tike object; perbap jewel and plume from 
bead-dre^. Light red etay» creamy wash- 1 1 * X a|** 

A.T IH. oofla. Stucco relief fr- Mn^rle of bull (?)f 
broken off a short diatance bebJUd nostrils and moutb. 
Bold but coarse work, Red clay* crewny wn^, 3^* ^ ul* 
appro Ximate- 

A.Tw 111. 0063. Stucco relief fr. ol drapery* Vertical 
Tnce, folds marked by sharply inebed tlncs^ Red chj, 

»i'x tA'- 

A.T, m. 0084. Stucco relief fr. of dntpery .bowing end 
of verticil nattetied IbU.*, cH A.T, 1v, 0^7. Redduh- 
dnbelay. 

A.T. m. ooSp. Stucco relief plei}ae of Bailillu seatn] 
in cctitie with tiitnds coveredt with Itonler of lotua keves, 
PonlcMi of border loa;t at lower t. part; othorwBc perfect. 
3 e* A T. i. ooSS, Red clay, li'x 4I'. TL vitl. 

A.T.Iv.I. Fr-of haftd’jaadepotteryjarwhhfrve b«iuit 
of Kratcbcd cm. ; 1 and 3 have eaw-tooth onu^ t and 4 
CQTpb-drBwn feetooiw. Lower bantli peri&hed Ff. of 
hotizontaJ Iwip hamllc. Fbu Up wilh ohiiqoc tttw. of 
piincrareB, Jll-liivigand di»b clay, ii'xyl’. Pl. lv. 

A.T. Iv. <- Fr. of bJutd-madc pottery ve^l, with two 
(xmeb of comb-drawn TBloon. 7 between tbae a Tiieed 
ridge of day cut obliquely by intersettbf lice*- CEA.T. 
006. tUr-levIgaied tcddicih-drih day. i'xa*. PI. IV» 
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A.T. iff. a- Vr. of hBod-maae pottery vesoct, with 
band of scntclied * nir-ttKMh ’ oni. 3* X a'. 

A.T* Iv. 009. Stncco relief fr. R. ride of bnm, ami R. 
eyt of demon. The «>■« premia sreragly, Ihe lid jaldna 
^moil boriEDOUitly and b^nd the ejebrow. The eye- 
lintws sue rounded lidges Diu(«t over dsth by Inverted 
V-shaped (hrrow vriifa abrupt dcpiesrion do cjtber ride of 
apex. Sli^hl ridge of flesh over spring of nsHC vfhhJt ts 
abnonmUly tiisuot from the inner comer of eye. Light 
red cUy. 

A.T. Iv. ooia- Stucco relief fr, Huinan finger. Nail 
upporeiuly palntesi dork red, Uoid lighl red day i |' x £'■ 

A.TiTv. 0090, Stucco relief fr, of dreoiar pUujue, Red 
clay. Prob. port of A-T. v, oogft t|* x t|'r 

A,T, Iv. ooiii. Stucco relief fir„ sHghtly ctsaivci vHih 
hotboMlal suing of bead wn. Light red clay, creamy slip. 

■A.T. Iv- fwa^. Stucco relief fr. Qaitrefoil with targe 
round centre and angular peialt, ibe irhole practkally 
square. Light red clay. ('xr*. Fran same mould: 
A,T. iv. ooq jh 001 

A.T. iv. ooga. Stucco relief fr. Above, proj^iing fillei 
I* wide; below to R,j triangle wUh bead border en- 
cloring biir'roaene; two teavea, and ibrw bath {cil A.T, 
iv. 0099); u> L., half of open lottu, boldly comeatioBolued 
with deep indriona for petal morkit^ BriclL-ved day, 
3 *'X 4 r* PhtX. 

A.T, tv, 0034. Stucco relief fr. ef triangle tfitb bead 
lubere edges indde k imall tmee of beaded dmilar ore., 
oingte Bind tit angle. Mud-coloured clay. t|' x 11 ’. 

A.T. iv. 0087 . Stucco r^cf fr. of draperj. In centre 
breod (Ui perpendicular fold; on either Hide aeries of 
looped folds. Cf. A.T. L ooaS^ Ughi red cUy, gity in 
section, 

A.T. iv. 0041. Stucco relief fr. of cord tassel (i). Two 
cords with central incirioD and knotted ends. Reddisb' 
drab day, surface decayed, X i|'. 

A.T, Iv, 0044. Stucco relief fr, of dnipeiy. Siyk of 
A-T, V, 001a, but ooareer. Mud-coknired day. t x if- 

A,T. iv, 0048. Stucco relifif fr. ClrcnUT ore. having 
oonvea itiTfi re t within pktn ring border, htud-eoloimd 
day, white wash, t)' dlam. 

A.T. iv. 0049. Stucco relief fr. of dnrpeiy, border 
follltig In heavy atgiag folds. Cf. A.Ti il Opad. Light 
ted day. a|'xa'. 

A,T. Iv, ixigi. Stucco relief fr. of Anger or toe ( 1 ); un- 
modelled and no anil mdcoied. Hard light red day. 
Length 

A.T* Iv. 0084. Stucco relief fr. Htunou finger, long 
and tUn; no modeUing, [lord light reddish day. gi'x }*. 

A-T* tw oodtt. Stucco reUef fr, Voiithliul fonale head 


turrasl wy alighily to R. Hair long and wniqranddlrideil 
ow fbrtbcad, m^y losL Eyei nareuw and level with 
general sarfree of face, cheek* and tWn wry heavy and 
fleshy. Round neck h a plain tortpie. Ear* aie very long, 
with oreameia* bt lobes. Fwe, nock, and bnlr tnuoldol 
arporutcly. Hard Hght red clay, aj* X sf". PL tX. 

A.T. tv. 0037, Stucco relief fr. Lower pari of hiiman 
bose. Light red day, cor* grey, 1 A* ^ 

A.T. Sv, 0086. Stucco relief fr. Inner bonier of Irtua^ 
fringed plaque, *a iu A,T. v.oofl. Drab clay, ij* x s|', 

A.T, Iv, 009r. Stucco relief fr. Curved double fcond 
decorated with bead ore. Rtui curi^ upwonla and. over to 
R. CL AT 00fj, tJght red clay. 

at, iv, 0096. Stucco relief fr. Topknm with mmbus. 
S«*AT. oofiTt Redchy. W-vm, 

A.T. tv, 0099. Stucco relief fr. Triangle; complrEe, 
S«*A.T.«33. Bull clay, 3 *X 44 '‘ Vlvm. 

A.T, Iv, ooioo. Stncco fr. of hok; lockn indicaied hy 
Inegulor bunds Of atOQiped cresoent-tbaped CWV^. Hard 
ledclar, i|*x t*. 

AT. Iv, ooity. Stucco relief fr. Foot of scaled BmWha 
sgsJUtst bills bof ; fnxo border of plaque. XJght red day. 
s' X rl'. 

A.T. Iv. ooray. Stucco relief fr> of hunuui head wHb 
Boae, mouth, chin, anti port of L, chreL Modeling good 
but conmitioiifll (cL A.T. v, ooij, with heavy chkt riiqilng 
away into throat. Light red day with Impress of reed 
core, il*. 

at. iv, ooinfl. Stucco rettef fr. R. eye with pan of 
brow of hmmm fig. Eye i> narrow, lolf-cloaed and In 
projectioq; brow mere ridige between two planes of fore¬ 
head and space helotr brew. Red chly with iracei of 
rreamy wash. 

AT. Iv. 00133. Stucco fr. Part of wrist over me-riae 
ttfdi angle bracriet. Hard mud-coloured clay; the Core 
burned w a doikcr cokiur. x if'. 

AT. Iv. ooigA Stucco relief fr. of draputy. Reddlrii, 
ilrib day with remil globtdes of melted gold oo intface. 
See AT* 0063. 4i*^X ijL 

AT. Iv. 00)46. Stucco retlef fr, Loreoge-diaped ore., 
on flat flelA tTeir-inimd iDouldcd bonier. Light red day, 
Jj'xij'. 

A.T, Iv, 0014A Stucco reBef fr. Twodtmiuyringhaiub 
of Vandyke, divided by tapeiing ceuual riA Ligld red 
clay, i|''xi4'h 

AT. tv, 00159. Stucco relief fr. of dtapay, riigb^y fru- 
shaiicd; folds ending in dabonte sigsigi^ pabux Uud- 
ooloorHl day. t|' x a|> 

AT. Iv. DO160, Stucco rellrf fr, of dnpery; rertictl 
folds ioctaed; edge Reddish mud-coloured 

(fry. arx'l*- 


Sec^vll list of ANTIQUES FROM 

A.T, Iv, ooifii- Stticpo relief fc, itidied, 

Kmooih fxsvnckd wkL Seccmil piece pfojeca hy Aide; 
p^rbups nii4S7lr mi of monkey^ Dght rrf dajr, 

A.T* Iv- ooi6^. Slucca relief fr« of dmpeiyg^ with 
^UghiJIy imdiiUtiog TDuuded foldi; rou^ii* R-eddiah mud- 
cokmred eJay. 3|* 

A.T, Iv. 00164- Term^tta fn Knee of sqialling 
luookcj I fur ladkAlcd bjr liidwf ikdhef. Light chj^ 
i|'5£i|^ PitJL 

A.T, |v. 00165- Stneto relier fir- Roll of claj mAtked 
with ceeiral groove, bent into bop. Dnb clay, sf*' x 1' 

A-T* V- 1. Terra-cotta fir* Leg ffom uikle m middle 
ofiMgH; ilwmconveEitbiml futinaj^ pKatblypart of 
inouk^j riding. a*X Sj* FL IX. 

A,T. w* Terra-cotta fif, of fBonkey„ iippcf part of. 

R. gno nbi^d above Icvd of ^goLlcrf bot brokeci above 
dbow. L. arctiH oown of head, and all bebv breaM k»t. 
Fe^itofes deeply lociaed afbr moulding; Iwl of bod>’ 
marked by rtm of indiiona made with iHn wedgC’^haped 
tool Fine day; turface very smooth. IL si'. PI. ix. 

A-T, V- OOL Stucco reiioT fr. of human kcr. Breakage 
eatenda across bndge of now, tlience dose to L. iio«tnl 
smd ctHDier of moadi below chin and upwaida well to 
of frEQtiib Atid IKWt Noae ^ /I^eurr/* rvoiitrilfli Hpi, and 
eomaii of moudi widi chin very csurfuJIy modtikd. Surface 
fkiKly prwrvecL Red dar with renitfiD& of white dip. 

,r»c.r- 

A»T. V* 00a. Stucco relief fr- of ImuuLa Dice^ nw and 
tnomh ^*cfy cortfid modcillugf ddk tbiu-edged and 
very alighlly cofwed along iia whole length, not at bridge. 
Red clay with remains of white dipK a'x 

A.T. v« 003. Stiiceo rdltJ fr^ SinaLI R. Iiand with 
three bmeddacii wrist; fuigera are dnaed over palmboldjiig 
something whkh passes down inside arm. Ftob. from 
ft Buddha bolding end of drapery. Hollow cast. buHt up 
m wwden em«. WeU-kvjgated light ted ctay> burned 
hard and ufuTomtly^ X i|*- 

*A^T. Y« 004. Stucco retiof fr- Humao R. ear about 
lifc-sixe. Haftl llghi red clay. From *ame 

mould I AiT. 0084. 

A.T. V. 0017* b. Stucco relief firs-; cre»eiits. See 
•A.T.0033. arxiA'- FLviil 

A.Ti V* otxto. Stucco relief £r« L half of pear-ibaped 
medolTion. V'andyke edging between two uaitow 
with single leaf-aluped om. and baU imld& Uud-ookiured 
clay, iracveuly bunied. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

A.T- V. ooaa^ Stucco relief fr* of dowing, lluely folded 
dnptiy, on (h of smooth background, Folds end to alg- 
Rf^riiih -drati day. J’J'X I 

AT* V* ooag* stucco relief fr.^ like XMfi baiwUe: on 
bioader paut Imtar orm like mtowhcaib with subEuUary 
barbs. Reddish-drab day. 


AK^TEREK AND SIYELTK 15* 

A-T, V. 00114- Stucco relief ff-, with Miunthtia^ike 
foliage. Cf. A.T 0071. Drab day. *'x a'. 

A.T. V. ooojh Stucco relief fir. of grotesque (ace of 
demonH Upper lip and poniou of L, cheek only prtwved- 
Ups%r lip pro^cta in marl, ihowing iedb^ this 
14 mousiacbe wbkh crosses piojecrijig dieek-boiiie. Vciy 
slightly above la part of lower eyclkl, sbowing that nose and 
whole face were gtoLesquely short, Dmb ctay, ij'x i J' 

A.T* V- OQ06. Stucco relief fr. Jewel from head-dress i?J * 
below k ?q. engaged osplUl; on dua reita threc-sided 
titpering frame-work whli four sq* openfngi In each side, 
light red day, ailrface decayed- 1^' 

A*T- ooag^ Stucco relief fr* Lower purl of aenUed 
Buddha m centre of iofiin llower, R. siik of fr. broken 
away. Hands bare, drapery rendcfed by do®e paraUd 
grooves* with iigsag borders- Light red clay* 4' X 3'- 

A*T* Vh 0033. Stucco relief fr* Hard reddiih-grey 
Stucco. See ■AT. 00 jo. 4J' x 3'- PL VIHh 

AT. V, 0034* Stiicco fr. Core of bwet am of ag.+ 
with remains of overiaJd drapery ctmfiOHl by band baring 
chevron onx Coarae ted clay. Length if'x if*, 

AT. V, 0035. Stucco fr* L. hand of about half hfo 
tke, palm to Crtutt; Unger cIoMd front lower jerint upon 
Upper part of p?lm- Round wrist k fr. of plafo bracejet. 

clearly indicatedp trkuignlar in shape and cut square; 
very little modelling. Aim Tmllaw lAst j baud Ilit znd afrer- 
wards roughly backed. Hard light Tti dayi x t|' 

A.T* V. 0036. Stucco fr.* Giowu of human bcad^ witli 
wbeel-Ske arrangetfietU of halt in centre* round which k 
osie row of crescent-sbaped tocks^ Drub dayp S« AT. 
L 0030. Dtam. j|' fl vm. 

AT* V* 0037* Stucco relkf fr* QuatrefoU flower reeling 
on vobued leavn^ Abore begbia apenr-shaped ftalk of 
nest flower. CT. A.T, m, oodo. Red day- 5|^xs* 

AT* V. Q039- Stucco relief fr. Gjjch eight-pelailed 
flower with bunch of feeds hanging down from eomlk. 
CX A.T. liit wji* EUddkh mud-cdouiedcky. a 
n. vm, 

AT, V- 0044^ Stucco rdlef fr- of dtapery, with a i^cag 
and two narrow rertlcai tolik. Drab clay* white eiip^ 
jrxir- 

A.Ti V* 0049. Stucco relief fri^ Renr-de-lli tiescL 
Sa™ ?CBle 4A AT* iv- 0074- B« *A.T* ooao. i|' x 
n. VllL 

*A-T. V. 0050- Stucco rdM fr- of circular griaque 
(diaJA- r. S'Jr On plain Oekl traces of aUadud ornomeul 
now uuaiing. Border of three plaiu flliets wUh Vandyke 
bqnd between Outer two; to dm are tiiached smail 
i^etcenta feparued by balk r eriAceius moulded teparaedyp 
Fine Icvlgat^ day* plnki&h bufTr with litices of white lime- 

Ub AT^ lv. HfO^ and fof uuaB cresccnti frofti the 
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tame muld (bui tM alwnyi mad Ui 

A-T. ii. PQ^j^: ui. hi i, *r< j It, bp 00145^ ootii7^ 

0014$; V. «05i. Frtini bcuiteT izMtd : AXooiit* 

A.T* Vh H50* StiiiC£o fi^ef fri R. jjan of 
tYungk Uie AS* po3j> trai wiib crescent bor^- Cfi. 
AT* T* 0050^ LiRin red diijr* grej in seoion, 1* x 

A*T^ V. 0056. Stucco rtUef fr. Cloud oni. Set "A.X 
0030. ^'xai\ IlVIlL 

A.T. V. 006 L Sloceo rolief £r, Cbaln , V^modjrkcJi^ 
beivrceii Iwo jllljd&. CL AT* li oo^j. Itfud^liicred 
d^y. i^xr. 

AT, V* o 06 fl. StMco foHfef fn liiwb ofgisjw (?); 
erttpea rendered by iiamping wkh ccncuvc punch. Cl* 
AT* 0044. Red day, tJ'xiV, 

A.Tw V. ooCis- Stucco relief ft* Tigbi^pctalkd fiowef 
nvlUt central hosB^ and pan of cnmfd imlk indicd 
rwkinga. Reddiih-drab day* Ct A.T. 0060, 3 ^ x 

li'. 

A.T. V. 0067. Stucco foUef. Saic of atAludEc; quiud- 
ran^nlar idxh tooulding of itvo iq. n^mbere at booom and 
utoe itnieried at lopp On top lottn bare, 

dimintshing. upper pun missing. 0. bare in 
L Fig, *p. ^ AT* i- H77* Ugh^ ml day. It 
base I* if^klcp r|* ilsepH Pb 

A.T* 0070. Stucrco relief fr. R, skte of siaiidiug 
fig. of Buddha (f)} head and dt below about middle of 
tliigh^ lost. R. ana bent at elbow ; hand resti on 


pig* dad fn loose ^whkydtt^ (vtchworb gomnw- Riwher 

irofk. Red drib surface* 4I* x M%*- PI. tX. 

A»T. V, 0071* Stucco b~f Toftktu of cornice of 

CNpitalt llie ixeck it ■ narrow buml ul borizonral cabkp 
The tuflhkni li t»ver«d wllb omlapjdng pditicd and 
ribbiKl ^Kolei having convex ^rfoeea, l 7 pop top ate 
irnuuna of thin applied itripa of onccttam dc^n* firich- 
red cbif, creamy wadL a|'. PI. VUt, 

AT. v‘m 0070. Stucco fr. T tiumh iHtb fital to tbjni 
fingert of R. lumd. From same mouJd aa * AT- lU. octi j. 
Ratlier xoaree reddish cloy ukh thin while 3'* K ij* 
11 vni. 

A^Ti^ y* 0077- Stucco relief fir* K. leg und L. loot of 
tealod Buddtiu. Ci, A»T* t, Red purplifli 

tuiface. i|*x x|'*. 

A.T, V, ooio, Sliicco relief of Hhunr. CX A*T> 
Ul oo&n (dUTerent nioald)u Light red day^ kHilT aUp. 

AT* T. D0S9. Stucco reiicT fr. At edge til let wi th 
bond of mmped circtei ? in field raised diugomd bind with 
«Hme om.; kaf om- lixave. Ltghi red day« i|^ x 

AT* V, on^i. Stucco relief fr* Below, ibnetured at 
thiu necking ; abovo, ibk wkkrta mit Ukt eaiix of llowrr u> 
runt mettldlng. From tbia to aecondt nearly stnught^ded 
and cylmdckah Above aecond moulding ia ebugated 
dome tenniiiotbig In a fip edufi. Ughi red day. 4^ x if 'p 
PJ. IX. 

AT. y* 0097. Stucco relief fr, of dnqxry {?), with 
comidoibk traces of gJIiUng, Light red ditf. *i'. 


OBJECTS FOl^D AT RUINEP StlRTNE, SIYELIK 


SLOdi, Fr* ofo*filc of vGssci S whc^slHQult of ,r*ll-3evigwied 
dsjr, btutwd 10 ted; kila-Brw}. On neck, 

iaciaod borijfotual gnjovis, SeuU iiutdie (crrolnathig 
bflow tn uitLamioi), niggntiitg tiiebl] teclmhiiKj bodf 
ipparenlly covered with llgbtl; hnpresied iliBnp.drjiWB 
pattemi j'x i". PL tV, 

SL t>o«. SmAU ptftUry vsM, base imd ponioa d eidcB 
of; liiBd^iBde. oT fiii/ij weJI-hvrgaied ela^, sktUnlJ; 
polled snd Giidf finiihed outside nidi cjigtibo^ ; grey 
dsf butned to toti-cou* red. fired on ofien tieafiH or 
wry primidveltlliL il'x*!*; 

*Sl, ©og. Stucco rdief fri; one of Suddlur 

nted sgsiiut s dreoLs tetwa of tarm^peuili. in the cenirc 
of urbich is ■ «j«d gbiy ; hunb bare, folded on Isp. feel 
lare ; plain nnitmsw gi* x il-*, 

Front mae (tiouldf Si, 004 ; L non, eoji ooji 006, 
007 i 11. oat) osa, The*£ reiiefo itre talicD From ihe 
aame mould, or fooin a taould tnitoe from the tome original, 
as was tiKd for the Ak^tcrtk wriei A.T. oosg. «, cit, q. v. 
All of red cky acddenlsUy fired Ct SL i. 005, 


St 005* Stucco relief fr* neud of Buddha. L. oar 
and bebw nunitli brokeii olT, Cop-Uke hair Grey ctuy, 
sccideiutdy fired t-jfti'x ij'. 


•Si. 006 . Stucco relief fr,oi» or*avenil. Twovolulw 
omrlng sway ItQiii each other (probi ftufit top of iriaugulBr 
ofo.) nippon a. rsoettd jeaaJ 01 ceMf <fi t tot whiehet 
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From »Rie mould: 31 , U 001 11,004. AD 

of clay, BCciileatolLy txurned. 

*Si. oofl* Stucco relief fr. E^hi^petolled eircuha fknrei , 
also Sii G, oofi. Aeddnltelay aoddentally bnmftt * 1 ^' * 
ly. 


"St OO&. Stucco relief fr. d wlute Eliuna om, * from 
edge of vesica, fiat, with gwow rduing ‘ from same mould 
St ii. ood, Red cky accidentally bunted* s' x 3 '. 

SL L 005 . Stucco filrctiUr mould ofeeatod Buddin with 
hand! vader robe. Head ud tippet and lower parts of 
halo broken dH Outer edge (i( reya. From the wm« 
moukl, or lioizi e mould taken fnim the eune odgltiat, as 
the Ak,ierck Wries A,T, 0017 , etu., q,». O', SL 003 . 
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Si. L Sta£co relief fr» ILmnUi bmA, and tbcHtldfr 
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Si. L Stucco relief Bead cf Buddha. Face 
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AXS. OOL Fr. of potterjr bowl. Chty )uiTd,^iiiih 
white tmpiiriilef. Covend both side* with duk didt 
gbse. li'xtl'xi'. 

A.T.S. ooo. Fr. of pottery 'vitae^ shnitar to A.TS. 
0oi. Clay pink. Glue gncniah-bliK. 

A.T.S. oog. Fr, of n«e of white day. Oottide eiean) 
glue wbb decoration, one fine of Iwown. Inside, creani 
giue with decoration Ui brown and hine. t'x j" K 

A.T.^. 004. Put of base of ^ttcry bowl. Pink 
day^' Ottlaida and Iniitk ilip of pale green, Moitly 
rahtakig bcmi oubUe. i|*x i|' x 7 diatn. baae r. sj' 

A.TJS. 00^ Ff* of rase like A.T.S. 001. Glaxe 
peacock tduc. Qay light pink. i|'x X 


A-T.S. 006. Fr, of TOse^trf ware like A.T,S. eoi. 
Light rod day. Blotched hliiro.gre«» gtaxe. f' X |' x 
A ahnllu- unili fir. A.T.S. 007, 

A.T. 3 . ooS- Fr. of vase of dark grey green steatite, 
Oeroiiition consists of four pamlld rib* in tdfef. x 

I'xi'. 

AwTsSe 00^ Fr* of hard llg^ day, c^vezvd 

both aldea witk grosa-f^r^en glw. if ^ >r | x A'* 

A.T,S, <wiO, ;&f ™m of pktlE clay. On euch lide 
whileglw wiibomanicpl In bhits if^>ci|'x|\ 

As.T 3 s OQUx Stocco relief fr. of tioac of hoQum fig. 

Rongh reddish day. a| x 1 

A.T.S. ootg. a, b. Fm. of glaas. Eight grten, semi- 
transrucent. (a) irx|'; |'x§'. 
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RUINED SITES NEAR DOMOKO 
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After completing my work at Ak-terek 1 left the Khotan oasis on 5 >cptcmber as Car my 
explorattons eastwai^ The first goal in my progranime was a mined site near the small oasis of 
Domoko about which I had been able to secure information while at Khotanip Since my former 
journey certain fragmentary manuscripts in Brahml writing liad reached Ihidmddin Kh^ and through 
him Mr. Macartney* and on my first return to Kliotan I had traced these to diggings which Mulbh 
Khwaja, a petty* oEficlaE of Domoko* was said to have carried on at some ruin situated in the 
desert not &r to the north of that vilEage. Through Badniddln KhSn I Itad myself secured some 
fairly well preserved leaves of Sanskrit ‘Pdthis’, and on my return from the mountains I had 
managed to get the man himself brought to KJjotan together with some further specimens. 

Mullah Khw^ja provetl to be no regular * ireasure-WJker^ but a r«pectabJe village official whom 
Meighen Ahmad* my old gulife to Dandan-oilik, had some five years previously tilled to look out 
for old ' Khais * such as he had seen me excavate. Mullah KhwSja, b^g in great arrears to the 
Kenya Ya^m^n with revenue due from the oil tax. hoped for a chance of getting out of bis debts by 
such finds. So he induced vUtagem accustomed to collecting fud in the desert Jungle north and e^t 
of Domoko to guide him to some ' KOne-shahrs ‘ not 6V off. Scraping among the remains at one 
of these small sites* known to the woodmen as the place with the sign stake'}, he had 

come upon the hoped-for 'Kliats'. Having realised some money by their sale to the Indian and 
Andij^I Ak-sakals at Khotan, and having sought favour by pr^enting others as curios to die 
Keriya Amban, he had intermittently carried on his burrowings for the last three years or so. On 
the promise of a good reward and my intercession at die Kenya Ya-m^bi, Mullah Khwaja readily 
undertook to show me the provenance of hb finds at Kh^dalik as wdl aa some minor ruins in 
its vicinity. In consequence of Mullah Khwiija’s operations these mtes had become well known to 
the local officials, and others, of the string of oases extending from Chita to DomokoL Prof. Hunt' 
ington, too, as 1 kueu^ had been guided to them, when in the autumn of IQ05 he made those 
thorough and methodical investigations into the physical conditions prevailing in these oases and in 
the desert around them, now recorded in his &/ Asia * 

On September ^3 1 proceeded Iroin Ute ficuiishing oasis of Chita to Malak^Magan* the northern¬ 
most colony of Domoko, which 1 had first visited in 1901 * and near whidi to the east I knew 
Khadalik to be situated (see Map, No. ay). For the observadona made on die march, which took 
me past the northem outskirts of the oases of GuLkhma and Ponak and showed me cultivation 
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advaDciti|' again into grountJ long abandoned to tlte desert jungle, I may refer to my Persona! 
Narrative* Next morning after talcing some twenty labourers frcim Malak-alagan we moved 
a Tittle south of east, crossed the stream of rJomoko’yar near where the canal of 51 alak~ 5 lagan tatces 
off, and after marching for about three and a lialf miles through a maze of conical sand-hills overgrown 
by tamarisk scrub arrived at the Khadalik Site. The appearance of pottery ddbris forewajmed me 
within the last halfmile or so. 

The site at first glance seemed to hold out little archaeological promise. There was a little 
plain almut 400 yards from east to west and less than that across, fringed ah around with lamansfc- 
covered sand-cones (see Fig. J9>. The ground, in parts wind-eroded and elsewhere overrun by low 
(|j|ines. showed no indications whatever of structural remains except one or two quite low mounds 
near ihc c entre , with scattered fragments of stucco and timber on the surface. Considering how 
nc*ar the site was to an area stilt occupied and how exposed, its remains must have l)cen from early 
times to constant exploitation, I could not fee! surprised by the al*sence of those gaunt remnants of 
thuber-built houses and of ancient orchards which had at once struck the eye at sites like DandSn- 
oilik and Niya, far out in the desert. liui the apijcarance of the exten.sivc mound wliich Mullah 
Khw^ja pointed out as the provenance of the manuscripts, sut^ested such multi&nous burrowings 
titat it seemed as if none of its layers could have escaped undisturbed. 

After a rapid preliminary survey of the whole site, including a small deteched dibris-area about First cl^- 
halfa mile to the east, I set the men to work where a shallow eroded depression approaclied the 
south face of the mound. Small broken pieces of stucco from a frescoed wall, evidently belonging to 
a Buddhist shrine, n'ere discovered almost immediately on die sand-covered slope, and with them 
little fragments of pajjer manuscripts written in bold Brahml script of the Central-Asian Upright 
Gupta type. Witliin half an hour the first important ‘ Khat' was brought to tight from a depth of 
about two and a half feet, in the shape of three almost complete leaves of paper, fifteen inches long 
by four and a half in height, which I could recognise as belonging to a Tothi of some Buddhist 
Sanskrit text. More finds of the same kind, but in far greater number, followed in rapid succession. 

These consisted of detached leaves, sometimes even of small packets from the same Pothl, mostly 
broken, or of mere tom fragments. All the manuscript remains were in Brahmi script, but plainly 
belonged to a number of different texts, either in Sanskrit or that ' unknown ’ language of ancient 
Khotan for which recent researches liave established Iranian origin. Among the fatter finds was 
a convolute, containing the major portion of ten leaves each made up of two sheets of lliin yellowish 
paper which were pasted back to back and bote writing on one side only, after the fashion of Chinese 
printed books. With them turned up, though far more rarely, oblong wootien tablets 01 small size, 
inscribed in the same non-Sauskritic language. The total number of individual * finds' of these 
kinds exceeded a hundred by the evening. 

Fragments of pointed stucco, evidently from frescoed walls, of appliqu^ relievos and of painted 
panels, w’cre also disooveied in plenty, oil closely recalling in style ajid technique the remains found 
among the Buddhist shrines of Datidan-oilik in 1900. The assurance thus conveyed os to the 
character and date of the ruiu was doubly vrclcome at the siarc; for vainly did t wratch that first 
day for tlie appearance of any structural rentalns in sUu. 1lie excavation was, indeed, carried 
down through the layers of sand and plaster ddbrts to the original floor of the building: but it still 
left me without guidance as to its shape or extent. One thing, however, was dear, that the temple 
had been a large one, and that the burrowings of Mullah KbwSja and his associates had by no means 
exhausted tiie ddbris heaps left Ijehiad by the destructive operations of a far earlier time. However 
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thorough destruction had been, there was oomfoning evidence tliat the relies stil! remaintng had 
j'ci escaped damage from either fire or moisture. 

With a large additiond contiugent of labourers which the vidnity of Domoko allowed me 
to summon, the ivork of deariog was vigorously continued on September 25. Soon the first 
indication of the strucinml disposition of the builcHng was obtained in a line of loUr' broken posts 
marking the position of a umber and plaster wall Faint traces of plastered steps leading up to 
this showed that it was the outer wail of the main shrine facing south* Similar remains of die 
ea^ w'aJI were soon laid bare, and with the remnants of cella walls of the same material subse¬ 
quently discovered I was able in due course to reconstruct the ground-plan of the temple as 
reproduced in Plate 6, 

This shows it lo have formed a quadrangle of which the external measurements were 
seventy "five feet on the east and west and seventy-three on the north and south, Tlw middle 
of this quarhonglc contained a cefla, measuring on the inside a little over twenty-eight feet. 
The centre of the cella w-as occupied by a badly decayed base or platform, ten and a half by 
nine and a half feet It rose in its completely broken state to a height of about two and 
a half feet above the plastered floor, without a trace of its oripnal stucco fadiig. The space 
left between the outer walls and the cella, twenty-one feet on the north and south and twenty 
on the other sides, seemed it ffrivri far too wide for the enclosing passage for which the example 
supplied by the majority of tlie shrines excavated at DandM-oilik and elsewhere in the Khotan 
region led me to look. So 1 was not surprised when the complete clearing of the temple 
area north of the cella revealed manifest remains of inicrmedtatc walls which seem to have 
divided this outer space into no less than three concentric passages. 

One of these iniertnediate walls could be traced with practical f:ertauity by a large and 
well-carved foundation beam (marked a), inserted in the flooring parallel to the outer north wall 
and at a distance of about six and a half .feet from it. Numerous detached pieces of frescoed 
wall stucco turned up in a corresponding i>osition parallel to die west wall. To a second 
intermediate wall must be attributed! the large stucco wall surface, measuring nine by five feet 
and covered with stencilled rows of small Buddha figures, seen in Fig. 41. It was discovered 
lying with its frescoed face downwards dose to the floor at about the same distance from the 
nor^ cella wall and approximately parallel to it (see 6 in Plan). The identical fresco pattern 
which is known from Dandau-oitik to have been frequently used for the decoration of lower 
wall surfaces as a kind of dado* was found in corresponding positions further east on 
smaller fragments of wall stucco. Finally, it Is possible that certain cuttings in the floor whtdi 
I noticed chiefly in the temple area south of the cella, running there parallel to the outer wait, 
may be the result of die quarrying done to remove other foundation beams. 

In spite of all efluits, and of the large number of men kept at work, the excavation of this 
shrine (marked Kha. Q was not completed until the evening of September afi. So great was the 
mass of sand and debris ivhicb had to be shifted, and so exacting the care needed in securing the rich 
yield of manuscript leaves, fragments of stucco relievos and painted wooden jeuicIs, and pieces 
of frescoed wall plaster which lay mixed up with it* There was plentiful evidence that the walls 
had been constructed of timber and wattle after the fashion of those found in the shrines of 
Dandan-oilik,* and had been almost completely destroyed at an early period for the sake of 
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abstracliiii; the woodwoib. As a sign of Oie thoroughaess with which this quarrying must have 
l>c(in done^ 1 may mention that out of a total length of wall which, if the reconstruction of the 
ground-plan is right, must have ejtceeded nine hundred feet, the only fragment surviving i« 
jjVw consisted of a piece of the eastern rtlb wall, r. about four feet in length and standing less 
than a foot and a half to lieighL 

The larger posts and beams must have been worked up on the spot for focility of trans^ 
port elsewhere; for again and again T came upon heaps of carpenter's chlppinga. these often 
showing remains of delicate painted figures of liuddhas, etc., with which the surface of pilasters 
and other exposed woodwork had evidently been covered. Those engaged in this vandal task 
seem to have done much of thdr work within the small rooms vLii. ix, and x, laid bare immediately 
to the north of the shrine. There great heaps of chippings, as if from a carpenters shop, 
were subsequently discovered. From die fact that these heaps lay only a foot or less above 
the or^nal floor 1 conclude that the interval between the abandonment of the shrine and this 
quarrying could not have been a very protracted one. The very selection of these rooms for the 
carpenter's workshop points to the same conclusion; for evidently tliey were then still sufficiently 
presejA'cd to offer some protection from wind or sun J 

In any case It is obvious that the quanyirtg of ihe timber and the splitting off of tlte painted 
panelling could not have been due to iconoclastic intentions ; for such che burning of the whole 
stmerure would have offered itself as a far more convenient and thorough expedient. On the other 
hand, it is equally certain that such extensive d^truction was not the work of modem * treasure- 
seekers ' or of Mullah Khwaja^s party who would have been only too glad to preserve the painted 
jKinels, etc,, for sale. Numismatic evidence fixes the abandonment of the site at the ciose of 
the eighth century a j>.,* so that I am inclined to date the quarrying of the abandoned shrine for its 
timber from the early Muhammadan period. 

The simibrity in character and style of the ' finds' made in this and the other shrines whldi 1 
excavated close by is so great diar it appears from every' point of view most convenient to leave my 
brief survey of the chief classes of antiques represented among them for one place, and that after 
completing my account of the various structures brought to light at the site. 1 he ruin next explored 
was that of a Buddhist shrine marked by a low ddbris heap some forty jTirds to the south of the first 
one (see Kha, ii, iii. Plate 6). Here die work proved very interesting and varied in its results, 
though the structure was smaller in extent U consisied of a rectangular cello, measuring twenty- 
five by twenty-four feet inside and enclosed by a passage eight feet wide on the north and five dsc^ 
where, with a large tiall (iii) adjoining the south passage. The walls had been broken down in most 
parts nearly to gromtd-lcvei ; yet having been built of sun-dried bricks, they could in spite of ihcir 
relatively slight thickness be traced with greater certainty than those of Kha. i. Wooden posts had 
served for the strengthening of the walls ; bat the wood had completely perished, leaving only empty 
matrices as traces of its use. 

In the layer of rubbish and sand, tliree to five feet deep, which covered the cella and passages, 
small pieces of painted stucco were plentiful, showing that the walls must have all borne fres¬ 
coes. But all tlie extaiii remains of walls had lost their stuccoed surface, except only where 
some portions of wall still rose to a height of about a foot and a half on either side of the 
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western of the two entrances iiliidi led from the north passage into the cella ifnarked A). Here, 
on the wall ^cing the passage, the lower portions of haloes were visible, evidently btJongtfig to 
over-lifc^izc figures now lost» ami bdow these could be made out groups of small kneeling 
figures* representing worshippers. The colours had everywhere badly &.ded. But under die large 
halo to the west of the entrance tliere still showed in graceful and bold outlines, cither pink or 
black, a Persbn-looking vase with a while lotus, anti to the right of it two pairs of richly dressed 
male figures with hands joined in prayer, 'nieir height was only six or seven inches. The 
very friable condition of the stucco prevented an attempt at removaL 

Plendful small app)i^u 4 relievos of stucco turned up in the debris throughout. Most of 
these were fragments, evidently from the decorative aureoles which surrounded colossal figures, 
as exphtiued in connexion with the Ak-terek remains. The hard material used, a kind of plaster of 
Paris, explained the survival of the small pla<|ues, representing Buddhas seated or standing in the 
' Abhaya-mudra *, fly ing garland-holding Gandharvis, adoring attendants, etc. (see Plate XVj, which 
turned up with particular fceijuency along the north wall of the cella. But the former presence of 
lifesizc and colossal figures in stucco was also attested by finds of fingers, hands, and pieces of heads, 
found especially in the eastern part of tlic cella. Colours and traces of gilding often remained 
on these sculptural fragments. Of special interest were finds of moulds in hard plaster of Paris 
(Kha, ii. 0074-0077, Plate xvi) which had served for the production of various onuuuental details 
in the large vesicas and also of portions of the hair and drapery in large figures, The remain* of 
painted wood, though not so abundant as in Kha, i, comprised several panels evidently deposited as 
votive offerings, just as at the Dandamoilik shrines. The survival of tltese and of pieces of 
wood-carvings including the figure of a seated Bodhisattv'a carved in the round (Kha, ii. N, oq$, 
Plate CXXXVm), was all the more gratifying liecause in die north-west comer of the celk and 
In the adjoining passage a destructive fire had left clear traces in blackened stucco relievo*, charted 
wood, and leaves from paper manuscripts almost completely perished. 

But curiously enough it vras Just here, vrithin the cella entrance that I came upon a small 
packet of leaves from a Sanskrit Pfltlif written 011 birch bark which had escaped In spite of the 
extreme brittleness of the material and the burning of a paper manuscript close by. The IJhuija 
material pointed plainly to origin in Nocthern India, probably Kashmir, and the character of ihe 
writing III the Gupta type to a relatively early date. The leaf meaBured teji by tliree inches, 
Among the manuscript finds, wliich were less numerous than in Kha. i, special mention may be 
made also of some wooden tablets inscribed in cursive Brahml and in what may be taken to be the 
old Irinian language of Khofcan; a woodcjj board, as used for holding Pdthls, with leaves of paper 
sticking to iii a badly damaged sheet of paper with miniature work in colour (Kha- iii E. fi). For 
alt these MS. remain* reference may be made to Dr. Hoemte’s Appendix F, 

Very curious relics of the worship once ofTered here were miniature ScUpa modcLs in clay, none 
higher than two inches, of which some two dozen were found in the cella. As the specimens taken 
(Kha. ii. C. oot, ota, 007-009) show, tliey reproduce roughly the succession of tliree bases, 
drum and dome. On the cop a small turig was usually found inserted to represent the staff or mast 
which carrietl the umbrellas of tile real Siflpas, while the small pieces of inscribed paper attached 
ma y have been meant by tlie humble donors to indicate flags. That other modest votive gifts 
could also be manufactured on the spot is shown by the mould for a small seated Buddha image 
(Kha. IL N. 0014, Plate XVI). No doubt most of the manuscripts found here and in the otlier shrines of 
the site had been orig^saliy deposited as votive offerings. Bu t as quArrytng operatious liad disturbed 
both this and the larger shrine it was Impossible to make oeitain to what extent the dispersion 
I observed of leaves, and often of small (ra^ents, from the identical manuscripts in widely separated 
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parts of tKe same building' may have been due to the fact that the pious worshipper depositing them 
had endeavoured to please with his ofTerings os many as possible of the divinities rqiresented/ 

But votive deposits of far greater archaeological value came to light in the shape of Chinese 
copper coins, discovered deep down under the ddbrjs which filled the north-west comer of the 
enclosing fxisaage (marked a tn Plan), First there was found on the floor a scattered batch 
of thirteen ‘ cash ' pieces all belonging to the T'ang period, and then, as if to satisfy my craving for 
exact chronological evidence, ejutte dose to the foot of the wall two completely preserved rolls 
of coins, counting twenty and fifty-four pieces respectively, still held 'tc^ether by the original string 
which the last owner had passed through their square holes. Rapid examination showed me that 
these rolls 'were ma<le up, apart from a few IVu-shu pieces, of T* ** ang coins only, the latest being 
issues of the Ta^li period (a,ix ;;66-79). Alniost all these coins were in very good preservation. 
The detached set comprised nine coins of Ch'ien'yOan (a,i>, 758-^0), three of Ta-li, and one 
IVtt-skH^ In tlie smaller string Mr* J- Allan found besides one Wn-sku and one ‘ cash * of the 
Kai-ylian issue, current from a, o. 618 - 37 . aixtewi Ch'ien-yUan and two Ta- 1 i pieces. The second 
roll was made up of t%vo fFW-Mir, two K‘ai-ytian. forty-two ChHeii'yllan, and eight Ta-Ii coins, *'* 

Votive deposits of this hind must obviously belong to the period immediately preceding 
the abandonment of the sbrnte. and only current coins are likely to have been used for them." 
None of the T'ang coins shows any marks of long circulation, so that it is safe to fix the date 
of abandonment for the whole Khadalik site, with its closely adjoining ruins and remains of 
identical type, at the close of the eighth century 4, o- In coofirmadon 1 may also note that of the 
sixteen Chinese coins, found by me elsewhere at the site and moat of tliem dose to the west of 
Kba. ii, all with the excepdon of one Wushu piece belong to the T*ang periods already noted, 
and that of the four coins brought to me from the vicinity of the ruins none goes down later than llie 
Chien-chung period (a,d. 7S0-3), 

The structure, Kha. Uf, immediately adjoining tliis shrine on the south proved to contain 
a single hall measuring some forty-’seven by forty-two feet Its southern portion was occupied by 
a plastered platform, fifteen feet wide, rising ten inches above the fioor which itself lay two feet 
higher than that of Kha. ti. The foot of the platform showed a bold moutding three inches wide. 
The finds in this targe place were vety scanty, and besides a smalt wooden tablet with traces 
of BrSbml writing comprised merely a small disc of malachite, of uncertain use, and a fiat wooden 
food-bowl. To the west of the large shrine and within eleven yards of it, a trial trench subsequenily 
laid bare a small structure relatively welt preserved, and undoubtedly once used as a dwelling 
(Fig. 46), It consisted of a room to the south, Kha, iv, built with w^ls of sun-dried brick still 
standing to a fieight of about five feet, and of a small room and veranda, Kha, v, adjoining it on 
the north. Both were constructed with timber and plaster walls. The room Kha. iv, about 
seventeen by twelve feet, still retained its substantially built clay fire-place, and in the comer beside 
it a plastered sitting platfonn, Fallen rafters and reed bundles from the roof filled the interior 
which closely recalled to my mind the small monastic dwelling D. iii at DandSn-oilik.*'* 

The veranda, Kha. v. and the small a|>artment at its back showed walls of timber and wattle, 
with horixontal layers of reeds to retain the surface plaster, exactly after the method t had found 
prevailing in the Dand^-oilik stru^ures. The wall to the tight of the door leading into room iv 
had a small recess, about a foot deep which had evidently served as a cupboard. The finds made in 
Kha. V were few ; but several presented distinct interest Along with broken pieces of posts and 
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beams there were found here a pair of well-carved double cantilevers in wood (Kha, V. 003. a, b; 
I’laic xvn) which once, no doubt, supported the roof. A wooden key» KIji. v. 001, from the room, 
resembling in make others found at this site |K.ha» tL 00381 extS^ Plate XVU^ and subsetjuentiy 
elsewhere, soon received full explanation by the discovery of a wooden lock with Iwlt and tumbler 
block, which turned up out^de on the ventoda floor (Kha. v. <do6 : Plate XVn) but which must have 
been worked by a diffenent key. The system of these wooden locks and keys is fully explained by 
Mr, F. H, Aiidrews’.i ludd note and drawings given in the Descriptive List below (see Kha. v.oq 6), 
Here it inust suffice to mention that it b stibstaniiaUy identical ivitlt one still surdving from 
tile southern sliores of the Mediterranean to Yflrkand, Khotan, and Lad^k, and that its use can 
be traced back to classical times.’* There was found here also an ejccellenily preserved broom, 
of a make identical with those I found in 1901 at Dandin-oilik and the Nijn Site.’* 

More important for the student of undent industry was tlic discovery of a heap of cotton seed* 
furnishiug indisputable proof that the cultivation of cotton was cstablbhed in die KliDtan region by 
the eighth century a, d. Plentiful as have been my finds of ancient textile matcriab of all sons 
from Kliadalik to Lop-nOr. they have, as far as thdr expert analysis has proceeded, proved to 
be manufactured only of wool, hemp or sUk. Wliethcr the rags and coils of thread found h 
ihb Identical veranda contain any cotton I have so far not been able to ascertain. [Since the 
above was written. I have been infarmed by Dr. Hanausek that the specimen Kha, v. 003, 
which he has been kind enough to analyse under tlie ftiiaoscope. has proved to coutain cotton 
threadsj 

The subsequent clearing of what uneroded ground was left to die east of Kha. i showed a 
plastered flooring throughout, but did not reveal the jircsence of any structural remains, Bui 
near the southern edge of this area, Kha. vi, we came upon, numerous fragments of leaves in 
Brahml script and an oblong tablet with the same writing. They had evidently been deposited 
near the entrance to a small shrine the waits of which, a little over ten feet square, had left 
their trace in shallow depressed lines marking the positron of the foundation beams on the floor. 
Within the cella space were found the small relievo image in wood of a startding Buddha, 
Kha. vi. 6 (Plate Xiv) ; a weli-carvcd wooden pedestal for a statuette with lotus throne. Kha, vi. 17 
(Plate XLVIi); the fragment of a painted panel; a well-preserved paper document with cursive 
Br4hmi script on both sides. Kha, vi, 14, with more Pfttlil fragmente and inscribed tablets. 
About lialfway between Kha. i and Kha, vi. but somewhat further north chan the latter, a 
circular hole, seven and a half inches in dameter and two feet deep, was discovered in the 
floor. This was still closed with a wooden peg wrapped widi a brown woollen fabric, Kha, vi. 
i, a, but the small receptacle was found empty. 

On a piece of ground some eighty yard* to the north-east of Kha. i small stucco fragments 
both from decorative relievos and frescoed walb had attracted my attention. The clearance here 
effected on September 29 shmved that of the shrine which had once stood here, Kha. vii. 
nothing surviv^ but the plastered floor and the sunk tines left in it by the foundation beams 
of walls, about twenty-five feet square. The depre^ions marking the position of the beams 
W'erc three inches deep and six wide, with remains of timber and reeds at the bottom. Among 
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the relievo fmgrnents found in clearing tbe cella floor, flame and lotus-wreath ornaments, once 
undoubtedly forming part of large vesica borders, were most numerous* Those made ic quite 
certain that the style of decoration must have been the same here as in. Kha, i and Kha. li. Of 
the larger sculptures tn stucco only tlie fragmeni: of a head, Kha- vii* 2, slightly over Jife-sire and gilt, 
itad survived as well as a finely modelled hand, Kha. vii. 009. A mass of miniature Stupas in clay, 
beLween two and three inches in height and all uniform in shape, of which Kha, vii. ooro (Plate IX) 
is a specimen, lay closely packed in one comer, I'hey alone had escaped thoraugh destruction. 

Ic was of interest to note that they showed a cylindrical topmost base, supported by eight 
round buttresses, and a dome surmounled by a square crown just as is commonly seen in 
smalt stone-carved Stflpas of Gandhara.^^ 

Immediately to the north of Kha. i there were laid bare under a cover of four to five Hicavaium 
feet of sand the small structures where those quanting the Iai|p slirincs for timber had estab* ^ 

lished their workshop. The walls were uniformly built of timber and wattle, and the good 
preservation of the lower portion of the north wall in Kha* xdii has made it possible to illus¬ 
trate the system of construction by the section reproduced in the detailed plan (Plate 6). In 
Kha. viii, a room seventeen by twelve feet, the cUy-built fire-place, and a plastered sitting plat¬ 
form In the comer beside it, still survivetL In front of the seat there was found a trough of 
unbaked clay, two feet by one. of uncertain use. On the top of the heap of diippings which 
filled part of the room to a height of about two feet from the floor, was found the latge but 
partly rotted packet of paper leaves from two Pbthis in Brahmi script which I have already 
mentioned. In addition to various fragments of other manuscript leaves the finds here con¬ 
sisted of some turned pieces of wood, belonging no doubt to Kha. i, including a baluster and 
two knob-shaped finial& The small streciurei Kha. unearthed further west, had suflered 
more damage ; but the identical arrangement of fire-place, etc*, showed that tliis, too, had 
served, for quarters. Apart from plentiful wood chippings the only find made here was the por¬ 
tion of a panel painted on either side with the seated figure of some divinity. Though its 
colours were badly eflaced the painting still showed some interesting details of dress (see Kha. x. t 
in List) which recall similar representations on the Dand^n-oilik panels. 

Far more abundant remains and of a varied kind came to light in the small rnin Kha. ix MS. findB n 
(see Fig. 42), situated to the north of Kha. x and within five yards of it Here were discovered 
at first, scattered among wood chippings on a level about two feet above the floor, very numerous 
single leaves and fragments firom a Sanskrit P 5 thl, written in imposingly large Brahmi characters on 
paper which had an original sbe of about twenty-two by nine inches. Tliere were nuiiterous 
packets also, all broken, containing closely packed layers of leaves from the same manuscript, 
and curiously enough these seemed to have suflered more from damp than any of the detached 
pieces. It was evident that they must all have been scattered about after the ruin had become 
partially filled w'ith sand ; but no definite indication could be found as to where this big Pdllil 
or portions of it had originally been deposited. That its dispersion had begun earlier was, how¬ 
ever, proved by a curious little convolute which was found in the small structure just north of the 
cclla. In It there were rotted up fragmentary leaves of the large Pothi, a narrow folio of another 
Sanskrit manuscript, and part of a document in cursive Brkhml script written on both sides of a rhin 
sheet of paper. 

The place richest in these finds proved to be a small cella, about eight feet square, marked by 
a plastered floor which rose about six inches above the rest of the ground here. No traces of its 
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walls survived, but some relEe^'O fragments in stucco once bdo^ng to vesica borders indicated that 
its decoradoo had closely resembled that of the larger shnnea* Apart from the P^lthS pieces, 
Kba, ix yielded half a do*en wooden tablets inscribed with Brahmt characters; a small fonr-faced 
stick showing die same script on each side j two taHy*Uke narrow pieces of tamarisk-wood notched 
and bearing short BrShmi legends in places. Of special imereat was the discovery of a narrow 
ubiec, Kha. ix. 7^ bearing Tibetan writing and showing on its left end the same raised seal-socket 
which appears on so many of the Tibetan wooden documents from MtrSn and MazSr-tSgh (see 
Plates CLXXI, CLXXTt). According to Dr. Francke’s dedphermem the writing on the reverse shows 
the title and name of a mitiister. Together with two other fragmentar)- wooden records in Tibetan 
from Kha. vi and Kha. viii this discovery supplied the first tangible proof that the presence of the 
Tibetan invaders, attested by the Chmese Annals for different periods of the elglith century, was in 
Khotan territory not confined to mere inroads. 

Among the miscellaneous ' finds * the remains of fine decorative wood-carving. Kha. bt. 14 
(Plate XIV), t6 (Plate Xl,vn), de^ve special mention on account of the cIkw impress they bear of 
GandhSra style, Finials such as Kha. ix. 0027 (Plate XVJi) and turned balusters arc likely to have 
been brought here from the larger shrine south during the quarrying operations and left behind as 
useless. This had cvidenity been the fate also 01 the massive pillar, with bold lathe-turned mould¬ 
ings. which w-as found to the south of Kha. ix. only a few indies above the ground, and which the 
photograph (Fig, 42) shows when set upright. Its dose affinity in style to the massive wooden 
pillars subs^uently unearthed In the Endere fort deserves notice.” Among painted panels, 
Kha, ix ro (Plate TilV). showing on diher side three feirmle figures in varying attitudes, waa the 
least defacetl. Though Its colours had suffered badly the bold and gracefnt outlines still remained 
and showed a pictorial skit) equal to that of the best Dandan-oilik panels. 

That the narrow apartment to the noriii of the cella of Kha. ix. with its timber and plaster 
walls still standing in parts to a height of about one and a half feet, had served for homely uses was 
proved by the large wooden trough and the roughly cut tripod for a jar found fixed in its floor, 
as well as by such objects as two wooden boot lasts, Kha. 1x0031,0032, of the type first found at tlie 
Nlya Site ; ” a number of wooden keys anti parts of locks, Kha. Ix. 007. 008, 0011—0013: n sandal¬ 
wood comb, Kha. ix 001, etc. The wooden disc, Kha, ix. 0023^ with intaglio design on each side 
(Plate Xt.vn), is curious on account of Its close resemblance to Coptic cake-siamps and as the only 
object of this kind which my excavations have brought to Tighl The well-glatod piece of pottery in 
red and green, Kha. ix. 0018. and the edge of a cup of green glass, Kha, ix. ooaa,^ also found here, 
may yet prove of value owing to the chronological accuracy with which the period of their use can 
be fixed. 

The only structural remains at KhSdalik which arc left for mention consisted of a small group 
of detached rooms, Kha xl, built with plastered rush walls and situated about t8o yards to the south¬ 
east of Kha, L As the plan in Plate 5 and the photograph (Fig. 40) show, the fence eocloBrng 
the court-yard around them still partially survived. This fence, about one and a half feet thick, was 
constructed of layers of twigs and scrub set in mud, after a fashion still known about Khotan under 
the name of CAffan~/ap$, It was intetesting to observe how vrell this fence and the rush walls 
of the small dwellings had withstood wind-erosion which had actually lowered the ground in the 
open court-yard by some three feet below the floor level of the rooms. The top of the fence still rose 
about five feet above the lowest portion of the court-^'ard. There wa.s no reason ro doubt that these 
modest quarters belonged to the same period as the shrines. Their survival illustrates the ohserva- 
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tjon, frequently made also at other sites, how much greater the effect of wind-erosioit ia upon solid 
structures than upon frail but pliable materials, which offer less scope to the griotling force of driven 
sand and on the contrary are apt to catch and retain tt as a cover. 

And here I may take occasion to mention a curious feature which shows how, even where the 
destruction done by the winds has run its full course, a structure carried off by them to die very 
foundations may yet leave behind its outlines clearly traceable on the ground. Often, when the sun eroded, 
stood low, I nocii^ that the eroded ground on which my tent stood to the west of die ruins showed 
op distinct lines marking where the walls, about two feet diick, of some large oblong building 
had once stood. Close cxajninatioii of these vestiges proved that the soil was composed there 
of exactly the same fine loess as elsewhere: in fact, while walking on, or close along, dbetn, 
they could not be traced at all. The only explanation 1 could suggest for these strange sltadows 
of walls was that the weight of heavy masses of day or sun-dried brickwork now completely 
eroded had given to the underlying soil greater consistency than that found on open ground, 
ojid that the slightly different level thus Imparted accounted for the faint relief which caught 
the eye under the slanting rays. 


Sectiom 11 .—antiques EXCAVATED AT KHADALIK 

Before giving the Descriptive List of the objects which my excavations at Kh^dalik brought to MS. 
light, it wilt he convenient to find spajoe here for some genial remarks on tlie chief classes of 
antiques represented among them, and in partiaUar to indicate briefly tiicir relation to corresponding u^ndna- 
finds elsewhere. 1 regret not to be able to inelude in this rapid review the manuscript materials re- 
covered from the several shrines. However much my attentidu was aitracled towards them during 
the actual digging, it was quite impossible for me to find time citlior then or since even for the most 
cursory study or description of individual pieces. On the otlier liand the scholars who since my re¬ 

turn have been kind enouglt to give me the benefit of their expert collaboration on the multifarious 
manuscript materials contained in my coIlecttoD, have been kept occupied by the far better preserved 
and more extensive texts secured from the ' Thousand Buddhas' cave temples and elsewhere, and 
have not yet been able to devote to the abundant, but unfortunately very fragmentary, Kliadalik 
materiab that laborious care which their identification, etc., wilt require. Nor has it been possible so 
for to assure at the British Museum for all the manuscript remains that expert treatment which most 
of them need to become safe for handling. 

It is In ooiisequence of these facts that at the time of writing I do not find myself in possession MS.reinaiii( 
of exact inventory notes for more than twenty-three out of the hundreds of larger fragments in “ Suuirii. 
BrShmr script which the collection contains.* 1 owe these notes to the kindness of my friend 
Professor L. de la Vahee Poussin, wliti has been good enough to undertake the first analysis of the 
Btahmi manuscripts containing Sanskrit texts, and who has already published some of his valuable 
results in the yonmul of the Royed Asiektie Society."* The fact that alt the fragments described in 
these notes belong to Buddhist canonical texts fully agrees wiiii the conclusion already readied on 
the spot that these manuscript remains represent votive offerings. Such favourite sacred texts as 
PrajnA-phraPiith {Xha. t, Bi. b, 93, 97, isS, 196, 199. c) and the Saddharntafiof^riha (Kba. i 
92,177 ; ix. 15) are only too frequent among them. But there are fragments also of a Baddheuariia 

' The Idut iwuiilxir or«r»«td/ labdledi»iieo,ei!iii«r!iIly * See liie Appestfi* C, 191 1, pp. J39 aqq., 
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{Rha. i. 183) and a Cuai^^yatt/asifirn (Kha. i. 199. b) which Prof, de U Vallie Piaussm has 
pubUslved alitady in exUssp* 

Of the very numerous leaves writteai in Brthmi script, whether of tiic ' upright or cursive 
Gupta ‘ type, and In the so-called * North-Ar)'aii' language, Iranian in character, the inventory F , 
kindly promised by Dr. A, F,; Rudolf Hocmle. the pioneer student of this language, will furnish 
adequate details. Meanwhile I must limit myself to the ataiemeni that one of the texts in Cursive 
Gupta characters is written on the bach of a paper roll, about ten indies high, wluch was found in two 
separate and welFprcservcd pieces, about three feet and one and a half feet long respectively. This 
camtains on its obverse a neatly written Chinese text which lias been identified by M> Ctiavannes as 
part of a Fraj^-p^inita version. This procedure of using the good pa|»er of a Chinese manu¬ 
script roll for a subsequently copied text in the local language has found ample Ulusuradon from 
manuscripts preserved at the ‘ Thousand Buddhas*. As if to illustrate further the polyglot character 
of Khotan Buddhism, a line in Tibetan, loo, appears at the bottom of the smaller of the two 
roll pieces, Kha. I, aau The find of a Tibetan record on wood has been meniionctJ already. 
All die written remains from the site acquire additioiial iatcrest from the fact that the termtntfS 
ad yu 4 mt for their origin can be fixed with certainty at the dose of the eighth century a, o. 

This chroDologica] fact also helps ua to appreciate fully the close affinity w’hich the artistic 
remains of Khadalik show to thc^ I recovered from the ruined Buddhist shrines of Dandan- 
oilik; for we know by equally certain evidence that the latter were abandoned at die same 
period.* The unifomiity of style is striking both in the sculptural decoration and in what baa 
survived of the wall paintings. Taking the former first, we find all elements of the stucco relievo 
omamentation of the walls, familiar from Dandan-oilik, here duly represented. From the vesiens of 
large images come those abundant fragments of lotus-petal wreaths and llame-patLem borders 
attached to them on the outride, of which Plates xv, xvi offer typical specimens [Kha. vii, 001- 
0041 Kba. tx. OC4: Kha, ii. 0046; cf. also Kha. ii. 001, 002 in List). These as well as other 
ornamental details, like the bead and lotus-petal border, Kha. iL C. 004 ; ii 0074 (Plate XVl), look 
almost like replicas of the specimens from Dandln-oilik reproduced in Plates LV-LVlJ of Amimi 
Khotan. 

When we turn to the small appliqui relievos representing divine figures, on^ disposed within 
the vesicas, the resemblance la quite as strong. Thus exact counterparts of familiar DandSn-oiiik 
relievos maybe rccognitcd in the Buddlia standing with theliandrab^ in the AbhayamHdfa(Klu. i. 
001, with Kha. i. C. 008 in Plate XV) ; the seated Buddha, as seen in Khiu L S.W, 0010, Plate XV, 
and those graceful figures of garland.holdlng Gandharvis in flight, of which Plate XV shows specimens 
(Kha. i, E. 0039; ii, K.W, c»5; ii. W. ooi)^ To judge by their frequency—^they occur also often in 
the pose of adoration, as in Kha. ii. N.W, 003, 004, Plate XV (see Kha. i, N. 002) — the Utter figures 
must have been quite as great Uvourites here as with sculptor-decorators of Dandan-oilik. It 
need cause no surprise that by the side of figures so closely allied in style there appears also 
an occasional plaque which, like the seated Buddha, Kha. 05 (Pi, XV), seems to reproduce an 
earlier type already seen in the app(iqu6 relievos of Rawafc or Ak-tcrelt (see A.T, iii. 0089 in 
Plate vm \ Aacieni Kho/an, Plate UiXXni). 

A simple explanation is supplied by the continued use of moulds which in certain cases may 
have dated back far beyond the erection of the particular shrine. Hence It is of particular 
interest to note that the rains of Khadalik have yielded a number of moulds in plaster of Faria 
(Kha. i, 0015: ii, 0074, t»75i Plate XVI) which must have been actually used for the original 
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reproducdon or occasional repair of sueb frequently recurring details as lotus-petal borders or 
flame-patterns edging vesicas. In Kha. ii. N, oo 14 (Plate xvi) we have actually a mould for a small 
appliqui! Buddha resembling Kha. 051 That the same method was also used for the reproduction 
of enrb, locks, hands, and drafjcry details in larger images workwl in the round, is proved by the 
moulds Kha. L 00i6j ii. 0076,0077 : ii. N. 0013 (Plate XVl), 

The two main shrines must once have contained many statues in stucco, life-sbe or over, for Reimtiiu of 
we found miirierous pieces of fingers and haiids (Khn.^ u 0029? t 00461 ** W* 0014; uns^w. 
ii* oo33HX>37; ii. N. ooi)k and fragments from heads (Kha. i. 005 : iL 0020,0021, 0063) or drapery 
(Kha. L E. 0040; ii. 0031, 0032). The complete decay of all larger remains of this statuary 
must be attributed in the first place to the friable nature of the material, left exposed in all 
probability for a loog time without an adequate cover of sand, and then to the destructive cflect 
of the early quarrying operations. The existence here, too, of the practice of gilding is proved 
by an abundance of fragments still retaining their gilt {see Kha, i. 16, 39; 005, 0023, 0024, 0033, 
etc.). It is noteworthy tliat these fragments seem often to have owed their survival to the sup¬ 
port given by a strong hacking fabric. In the case of the small appllqui relievos^ pr^ervation 
was obviously due mainly to the hardness of the fine plaster of Paris of which they were made; 
for of a general conflagration, which could have hardened small relievos, even if made of mere 
friable clay, through a process of accidental firing, as observed at the Ak-tcrek ruin, no trace 
could be found. This is fully confirmed by the analysis fUrnished in Appendix D by Sir 
Arthur Church, who found in the specimen v from Khadalik ordinary plaster of Paris without 
any trace of the effects of a reducing process due to accidental burning such as the pieces of 
plaster of Paris found at Kighillik near Ak-sipil exhibit.* 

Positive evidence on this point ts afforded by the many pieces of painted woodwork which 
were found in and near the main shrines. Unfortunately moat of these, as already staled, con¬ 
sisted of mere parings purposely split off from the quarried posts and other architectural timber. 

As a result of this treatment sometimes fragments fitting each other turned up in different places 
(see KJva. L N. of C. 007 in list). F^ures of Buddhas ajid Bodhisattvas appear to have been the 
prevalent subjects for this ornamentation (see e. g. Klta, 005, 006; i. 211, a, 311 (Pbte XIV) ; ii. E. 

003,0013, etc,). The style sliows closest approach to the painted work of this class which 
has survived at Dandan-oilik (cf. Anci^Hi ii. Pbte LXV, 0 . 1. 04). 

Tlie same observation holds gtxjd of the numerous painted paneb of wood found which, 

110 doubt, had once served as votive gifts. In view of the number of tliese panels it is a matter ^ 
of special regret that, owing probably to long exp<wurc without a protecting cover of sand or 
else to moisture reaching the floor on which they lay, the colours Imve faded so badly as to make 
reproduction impossible Many of them were paint^ on both sides, A reference to the detailed 
descriptions given in the List from Mr. F, M. Andrews*® pea will show how closely the subjects 
represented and their pictorial treatment correspond to those in the series of painted panels which 
more favourable conditions have fortunately preserved for us at the shrines of Dandan-oilik. Apart 
from figures of Buddha and Bodhisattva, represented singly or in groups (e.g. Kha, cot6; i. iS, 30. 

31, J94; IN. of C. 001, 004: ii. E. 004,0013), we meet also with those legendary subjects, like die 
rat-headed deity (Klia. «. C, OO15), the ' horseman and bird' (Kha, L E, 0034; i. C 0037), and the 
'princess with the cocoons* (Kha. il N. 0015). which among the Dand&n'oilik. finds cbtmed such 
special interest as illustrations of ancient Khotan folktare.* 

Here I may oonvemently find room also for a brief reference to the remains of artistie wood- 
carving which survived among the debrb of the main shrines. Apart from balusters such as 
* CT. Ami^ KMam, L p|i. 4^7, 5S;. * Cf. did., I |i(j. 159 iq., 464 sq,. ajS ; E PL LtX, LXUL 
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0018; i. 0036; 0,0083, and the omainenutl liie^ and base, Kha. I E, 0044 : i. 9, reproduced 
in Plate XVU, irfilti may all have belonged to ihe central image baije of Kha. i, they indude 
amongst pieces carved in tire round a Budtlha figure, Kha. iL Nh 008 CXJtXVlI]): a lotus' 

seat pedestal, Kha, u, N. ooi6; and the web-fiogcred hand of a statuette, Kha. i, i 06 . A vci^' 
curious piece, of uncertain purpose, is die large and cleverly naiuraiistic relievo, Kha. i. E. 
0043 (Plate Xt^I), representing a brge-homed mountain^goat. 

RfmainsoT No telics of Kbsdaliit can rouse more regret at the utter wrecking which these slirines 
inS,**™' suffered than the fragments of fresooea recovered. Diatincdy superior in design as well as 
colouring to most of the Dandan-oilik wall {Taintiogs and 3'et closely connected in style, they 
give us a tentaliiingly scanty gli^^psc of the pictorial art of Buddhist Khotan which we know to 
liave strongly influenced religious art in China from the cotnmcncesneot of the T'ang period,’' Of 
the etisjf£/a tncPt&ra 1 was able to pick up from the debris of Kha, i. and mainly from the area 
of its cetla, only a selection could be included in Plates XI and Xil, and these, too, (ktl to 
convey an adequate impressioii of the rich and tiarmonlous colouring. For this and all details 
of technique I must refer the reader to Mr. Andrews*s full and expert notes in the Descriptive 
List below. Here it must be noted that all these painiluga are done in tempera. As to the way 
tn which the backing of dayey loess admixed with vegetable fibre was prepared with a thin 
smooth layer of plaster of Paris to receive the distemper, the chemical analysis supplied by Sir 
Arthur Church in Appendix D furnishes intertsting information. 

The photograph (Fig. 41) taken on the spot shows the largest piece of wall painting whidi 
survived, measuring about nine by five feet. This illusimtes what, from the considerable 
number of similar but much smaller pieces found elsewhere, may be taken to have been the 
usual scheme for decorating the lower portions of the passage walls. It consists of horkoniat 
rows of small Buddhas, eaii within a separate nidte (four by four and a half inches), seated on 
a lotus cushion and surrounded by a vesica. The robes of the Buddhas are shown red, dark 
brown, white or cream, and this v-ariation of costume, with corresponding changes tit the colours 
of nimbus, vesica, and Isickground, b utiSked to produce a regular diaper of six different types 
in one row, the uniform reprcsentaiioiia being 50 arranged as lo form a diagonal line running 
downwards from the left to die rigltt. The passagess of two Dandati,oilik shrines D, ii and vi,* 
showed an exactly corresponding decorative arrangement which, no doubt, was produced iliere 
as here by the convenienl use of stencils, 

Siib|«t of At a height of about four and a half feet From the floor this pan of die passage wall 

lirgcfroco contained the fresco panel reproduced in Plate XI (Kha, L C. 0097}, It was found broken into 
five main and several smaller pieces. Considering the very fris^le nature of the wall plaster, 
I liad reason to be gratified by the result of my packing when after the arrival of the 
fragments in London it was found possible to reunite them in one panel In the centre is seen 
a red'fobed Buddha., seated in the ' Nyayamudri ' and flanked on either ride by the richly draped 
Bodhisattva figure which from the fla^ carried in the left hand may be taken to be some form 
of Maitreya. The bead with its rich black tresses is curiously suggestive of Persian influence. 
But the graceful drapery of the lower garment and scarf is, like the well-designed figure itsdf, 
dtrecily derived from Gracoo-Buddhist models. We sliall see, hereafter, how closely the frescoes 
and silk paintings the ‘Thousand Buddhas* of Tun-huang approach the types here represented. 


T For thr Imparunt pan played in Cbinew «n hut«y 1 >y 
the KJiotai»« sJwol wUefa Wei-th'lli I-atieng, » meaibcf <4 
the Kbouo mySl tamUy. brnuytu to Euar io China in the 
early (an of (he wmiih ceuuuy. ci. Dr. Hlnh’» wry poUseiu 


reiiuirka la Uis revinM «f ■ Deaerl Cathay Th* Neiitn, tcv, 
p. 1467 afio llinJi, Frtmd* Einp^tt iM dtr 
Pf^.t5 «W’ 

♦ Sec Amruta It PI frl, IV. 
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irt spite of aTl (lifFerenccs of technique- Iti a light green field beJow the lotus seat of the Buddha 
theie appears a six-armed candelabrutn fiauked by two grotesque figures. On the rigiit is seen 
a white-haired ascede displaying an opco breast and abdomen. Gu the left a boar-headed demon 
carries in his outstretched anus a human body which he ts evidently engaged in devouring. 
Streams of blood are seen descending from die monster's jaws. 

The large fragment reproduced immediately to the right of this group shows some very 
fine floral ornamentation, outside what appears to be part of a large vesica, which contains the 
interesting reproduction of a vase. The type Is evidently one represented also among the decorated 
pottery of Yotkao, and ilic grotesque appliqu^ head, so common among tile latter, is well 
shown in profile on the right Of the minor fresco fragments reproduced also in 
Plate X) attention may be specialty called to the Gane^ figure, Kha. i, C. 0 O 95 , in the left-hand 
top comer, and ilie clever naturalistic pr^entation of an emaciated old man on its right. In 
the delicate outline drawing of the bands iu Kha, i. E, 0049, Kha, oos6, as well as of those in the 
brger figures Kha, t, C,0054 and Kha. i. E. 0050 (Plate xn), die resemblance to tlie style illustrated 
by the wall painting of the Daitd^oilik shrine D. n (see Afititni Kltptan, ii. Platen) is quite 
unmistakable. Both these larger figures represent Bodhisattvas. In Kha. L E. 0050 the freedom 
and skill with which the rich folds of drapery are indicated, and the graceful expression of the 
face; deserve special praise. The head with the Dhyflni-buddha, Kha, i. 0059, is treated ivith equal 
mastery and ease, The effect of all these larger figures must have been greatly heightened by 
the rich and harmonious colouring of the surrpundiug nimbi and vesicas of which fragments can 
be seen in Plate XU, together with a piece of foliage in imbricated green and blue tints. 

There can be little doubt that the painters of those beautiful silken banners representing 
Buddhist divinities, which came to light from the waltcd-up cave of the ’ Thousand Buddhas' of 
Tun-huang in such wonderftii preservation, were able to draw their inspimtioii largely from 
simitar productions of Khotan artists. The early use of such silk paintings, both in the shape 
of banners and of hangings, as votive offerings at Buddhist slirines, is distinctly attested by 
a statement of Sung Ytin, made curiously enough about a shrine near Han-mo which must be 
located at the site of Ulugh-mat^ in the vicinity of Domoko.* On this account it is note¬ 
worthy that the finds at the Khsdalik shrines include also a few very small fragments, 
of silk painriitgs (Kha. i, 87, oos6; ti. N. 19^). To complete the analogy with the votive gifts 
recovered from the Tun-huang cave temples, there were found at Khadalik also part of a small 
pennon in a coarse, probably woollen, fabric, Kiia, t. 31, and a piece of similar doth, Kha, i, 0OS5, 
still bearing traces of a painted design. In conclusion, I may mention also an artist's tool found here 
in the shape of the welfpreserved modelling spatula, Kha. i, OOt 7. 


Sectto^! lit.—LIST OF OBJECTS FROM KHADALIK 


OBJECTS BROtfGHT BY MULLAfT KtlwAjA AND OTHERS FROM KJJADALIK 

(also excavated objects which HA^T: lost SITE-MARK) 


Klia, 05. Stucco relief, ButUUu with 

chwU; meeting b) btpu B«bind il dteukr 

halo OHL irlth dterraci pitern nw edge, irjt!i lakm 
peliJa (hroken as top L Jind middle R, liikt)* l^npriy 
ydOow, Red day. PI. XV. 

KhA. 007 ^ ralleT fr, mutikRtif rdtewd 

* Scfi Artfitnf t pp, ^^6 sq,; 46^, 


by Tom hoodi of ribbon' qhl Mp^micd by nortoiv 

Gllet& Hard white iimecq, fcamt. Traces of ted ealcmj, 
P}. XVL 

Kh^ 00^ Ft. of painted panel, tpugh it back* Most 
of panel hfoken iwif on one fcda Brabeo iI$o It top 
and hcuofia ponion of moghly pointed nibJccL 

Cha^im, V^agr A4 ykm, p. tg. 


Oiher frag^ 
mctiLs of 
waU-paml- 

ings. 


Uie of 
painted filk 
bufufs. 
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In upper put, two pottlnOe of (Iflwiti* uofc. put 

of Qlijefl, 4kct>nt«d will) eeniTQ Uilt] Of ioUidcBllDiti* 

otnUned ia bluk, wltli t vpot of rd or blick in ucb lok. 
Bmeaih Shiit hand, divfded Fimin It bjf two pandW bluJt 
line*, li a huid of dwk red* Dependbis from low« «Jge 
of deans, *KflB ofpetilHS^e bannert, of wlddi the Opp« 
put conilstt of two trlangoUr pieeea, tlie lower (pohiled 
gieea) hairging by la apex to the be* of the upper (oruiB^I 
From hue ofkiwtr drp^ two etnaiaei*. gt«n indonuige- 
[ For eitmple* of *t»di pemwii* in lilk. cf, A v, ISjiAm, 
PL LJCXVll, E- 1 .0(7 *fwl I- oi*-! All ouUioe* blocks 
with ftequeotly e wbite line -wiiUa the blstk and oo one 
edge of coloured 9f*ce. Femeitdiig portka of edge of 
panel chunfertdj Rough work- Wood well jaeserved- 

larxarj'r 

TTha 003. Fr. of painted panel, faint traces of cnimr, 
Prob. part of a head with erimaon utenlms, Omlrne* 
black. Mticb defaced, Wood rather toft. 

K ba- 004. Fr. of painted panel, oonrex iu cKH&.sectkniu 
Roughly painted ted robe with bUck itnea, on giem back¬ 
ground. hJudi damaged, X t' x 

tfiin. 004. a. Fr. of painted wood, painted convea dde. 
Roughly split on all other aides. BridiTfied kiUB with 
ycJlow centre, airrounded by ring of while spots. OreN 
in ppieg ihu a dull blue lotus. Outlines black. Hud ^ood. 
4 Kxtr. 

yhn. 005. Fr, of painted ponel, split fmm larger piece. 
Upper put of Buddha bead ahowing hair, eyebrow*, upper 
eyelids onlllned in blttck t desli and Tilaka in red, Fkah 
yellowish. Halo pak pink with red otaUrte. Vcaie* pale 
pink, ^taded. outlined red. Much defaced- ^Vood soft. 

Rha. ood. Flake from painted panel ( 7 ^. Rernaliw 
of painted head indScstcd by U eye and portioiw of face 
and hair (black). Flesh yellow. Halo dark to light pink. 
Much of palm Wien asray. Jitv, Roogh , Fairly hard. 

ILha. 007. Fr. of painted wood, with light green, red. 
end pink pifait on one side only- Soft, a* x t|* x j** 

Rba. 008. Fr. of painted wood, Ikkcd from panel 
Tmce* of red, green, and wliile paint on one side Only. 
Hard. 3 |'x(|'xA** 

trim 009. Fr, of painted panel, showing claspud hands 
uidfArtsofivd robeof texted Buddha fig. Much dunaged. 
Fairly bard. 4 j'xi|'xA*' 

Kha. ooia Fr. of painted wood irlth trace* of paint 00 
one aide. Fairly hard. 4^' x |* x A' 

If bo 0016. (Fnrohaaed from KluUah Kliwl^a.) Fr, of 
painted wood. Pan of iqiper edge broktn away. 
R. end eawn o!L Fotn Stelcii Bodhaaltm*, wch In pi^ 
of mediUlloa, band* in lap. Vc^ju green bardeied With 
maroon. /«■)/ (front L .), head | in L. (k Simple red robe. 
Topkoet. Padmiaana green with yellow centre. Ffcah 
yelbw ochre. Stend, head } to R. jv rigbl-eumg upper 
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gurroent, pittb. ted, with yellow band m neck. Lotn<!oih 
dark «iL Stole dark gr«n. Flesh dark p*nk. PfliUnfliBna 
green rty, ydJow ctnire, 7 S»Vrf, besMt 3 to R. p. Othfirwi* 
M fmi. AWrrt, m secoJHli Banglet TWhle. Lwtg hair. 
Thiik red groand beiw'cen rewcaa, powdered with fltrwft*. 
Badly dantagcd. ao|' X Oi' X A*' 

Kha. ooty. Fr. of carved wood. At top end pnijecimg 
tcDon. Back Sat ami nixlcty fhilshed. In rremt el tnp 
a tijtwe nuHiice. Below this woo<l b cut away In ihree 
.atrp-like moutdlng* in fnmt and oa R. ludr . L, aide Hat 
but with upiKr edge bevelled. Below, flni [dah} aurCioe. 
Bottom edge hrokefl. gj' X ei' x a', PL XVJL 
gTm. ootS. Fart of wooden baloater, ntmed. fhity 
about 8^ of surface prtBerTtil. Qall* roden. Length 
7I* ; disjn. ortg. r. 5'. 

Kh ff . ooig. Bronze fioaL Intaglio deatgn. Double- 
ended V with dot In each Space made by anna. Cylnidrkal 
pieK«d baiiiUe i M-b™! Square, •dlh (wo Bides indented. 

Rh w . otrag. Stucco rcUef tr, of flame pffllcra j (f> two 
rows of From mouhl similar to Kho. L ootfl. 

Traces of white slip, Clay red, fthtMe. jJ* x 
Kha- ooag. Piece of wooden baiunier, exact match 
with Kha, il. 00S3. 8* X 'T* Fl. XVII, 

Kba. 0035. H. b. Two fra. of painted wooden panel*. 
On (d) drapery, red and white sgalnat a brown grouJid; 
an tmceB of black and red lines on while gnwnd 

ifhg oO!)€- Fresco fr., much hroken, R hwearro and 
hand and pert of lonm of Buddha, in pose of argouKut 
Style of work W atroagly nmtked and is anmuaUy PepuH 
Odnae. Kngew long, eaacessivriy tM\tmng ami recurved 
at tipt, will* teiytlefiirildy marked web exurniing in graoe- 
ful leofo between lop Jointt {sititabuloa*) of thumb and 
find two flitgerv Between weoml and third U Is nnlBhawn, 
lierhaps becatisc of the small apace. Hie Cmth Anfar b 
miatftig and pM&tbg debeed dene hp to ifalMl Tn palm, 
•acred mark abroro ea a ring snrroimtlcd by sraall spot*. 
Ai neck, nerklaoe pointed in oullirw, cnnsistlng of bead* 
with ^tger dronlar omaznents at Intervals Bangle on 
wrist; on fdteaim, occupying iu^whole length, If repre¬ 
sented in ourilne a tong Vajea, Iron which sprout three 
simple leaf forma at the vlrihlB wad (other end miming) 
and ftiur simllat fbnns from the centre two on each side. 
Pink and li^t green robs has border passing from L. 
abotdder (missing) to R. armpit, cotiBisting of a dellcaiely 
ouUinetl hsaf patient, rintr d with bloc aot) ptnk, AJ! 
cutUnca ted except thole drapery which are black. 
Remoimog auf&ce In good elate, X ji'- FI. XI, 

Kha, ooay, Frenco fr. To JL tbs ^re of a man 
dressed in white robe with sleeves, ufoopntg forward 10 L. 
L. arm extended downward (harwt mmlng); R. hand 
grasps object which look* like * hkefc-handkiS flayhig- 
kolfe, 01 raior, and which be bolds on teud with &ce. 
Bdiind him a accood Agote partly rfitible. 
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F^fUdia of ^oli onsflinjent tind three Hdcs, alt 

in likt^ to i- FJe^ te4 CofUoujB i%cL Hdr pry. 
Pi. 

Rhst, 003 $. Fresco fr. BodhEsattea seated an red hXQ^ 
cm^kgged; body ohavi: ht|ni teemed f [0 Rh K» onA 
□praised frenn elbow. FLfuul brolecn vm I'tiis 

□n L dngh ; hosul ont-mmedi pemlratt hdlSB betwecA 
/irigen toog^necked llosk with o?old body enriched with 
banaontol lands and vertical petalsH f\nsk hoiig^ exactly 
between crossed feet which axe exposed, P.trt of body 
Etbove Up? Aiide. Rich necklet and bracelets {jdbw), 
D^aff enveliTping legs, bnjglil hlncj with black contaitr 
lines ow red. Red stab depends from R. shatiider tuut 
ii ilrmptd owr thigh- Porckm of other end visible 
at ex^eme Itroken edg^ of It.. £&Eitig^ inwards over L- 
fajesrm^ Body bnf and ilendcfi wilh wrll-ikflncd waM- 
licaid and L. elltcw Lrokea away* Behind k tight 
green vedca bordered with bands of brawn sind redi Ooi- 
side vesica tbe gTouiu! appeoTi light Itoe. 

To txumit R. [1 of fr.f bml and sboiddersof imall Gg. 
tumed I face torwotds R. and with ejw in same 
dbeUioti^ Black ahoA hair Red-brown garment covm I- 
vide. Backgtoimd of fig. grtf t bordered wf lb ^vitiaiJ band 
of red. A dark bmwn abject in roregroand to Li of tniall 

and shove, a loop of wbUe drapery. 

AU desk pUe pink. Ftcdi contour liivs red. Drawing 
very good, alshragh rapid. Colom fiwsh but nbraded^ 
6rx5\ Ft XL 

witg. Freaco fr., showing R. hand bolding brushy 
sboulder and part of brcina ul renia 1 e(?) Eig- wearing rope 
of pearls rotmd neck^ and toige pendent pearl A iMn, 
ctoee-lilibig grey reui is worn, widi fight aleeirrhand st 
ormph. Below this tbe sfccrc i« white decorated with font- 
petadiefl gr&esi Rnwere whh fimk centres. Rape of pearls 
is fiaimcd red willi white spots. Bmsh handle broadims 
at the butt, is cisl a&keiw^ and probably forma 1 bomidier. 

It is lickt In ihe present day ChintK manner—bdweea 
thumb nnd Gnt Gngct, noddle Gngem doved down on to 
pohn^ Ultle Gngei oouttetchedL Fomartn is dirccied 
upward anti Itind Is focticaBy vtrrtkiL Wbak SAtksn 
of painting with Gngets and wrist, amt being heU sLmotft 
ri^hl 

Fond of bind and Gngen very rrGoed- Whole otitibed 
block, with black background, broken by omaffieutol En« 
Abraded. 6 *x^\ PL XI, 

Kbs. oogo. Fresco Cr.p protK part of upper pornan of 
leaf-and^berry pattern it top of Khi. L F. 0047: To L. p. 
ontArelidied wing ind part of breast and foot of green bird 
(? goo^), Fis- of omamep^l detsOa to R- and above- 
Mncb ibroded. 4' x 3^ F|^ XL 

Khfl, oogi. Fresco fr., pmb, poition of arm of Gg., wlib 
ycUcFw fttmleL, decotated wUi rpUed-over team of a type 
eommot) in Romanesque wort In Enxope and In Goihfc 
ttflfncd giiiA The trtiliiiciil line for Imc^ and the rtnmdtiig 
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of pwtLis sliow absolute affrulnrfiy with Gothk glow painting. 
The second motif on this pkeo, * bduad of circles and 
vbaped spandrel dUmg^ Is equally Goihte. Cemdfdon good. 
Pl*m 

I thft - ooga^ Fresco ft*., showing two roikdpover • Gothic^ 
leaves, green on one side, pink 00 othcf^ otiillnes i^u.ck 
and white. From between leaves n flower spilngH with 
roughly pear-shaped haae* dark red with yellow ed^, from 
which fieiats seem to radiiie, Bfoken awnay aii round, 
hunting in ffEsh conditk>m ^i'* 

Kha. oogg. Fresco fr** with nppet half of stonifing fig, 
holding in R, hand^ npeabed to shoulder level a blue 
gkKlDkr object tu L. a long sfendet staff with a ring at 
tipper end. Evidcudy Kshitigtuhha with jewel and begga/a 
ataff; see Ch. «11, . Long robe divided np Into a btick 
pauemj, with lengib of bricks in the vnitical threciioUf bf 
bold red bands. Red centre occupies endj bekk, the cnitcr 
part being dark gneyr Border of robe giej and biigbt 
green. Over head acd Itaugizig on ihoalders a dirk kitfown 
diapary y Head } to R. Fleab dark brown^ nimbus red 
with yeUow spo^, ledcm briglit gieerij with double border 
divided by red eldcI yelkiw The inner bonfcr ii com¬ 
posed of ypwinl dauppuiuted imbHcOted sectfoujs* grnen 
and md. The mi^rj on green ground, it composied of 
equal-spaced red spots, oatUnted ytllow and retl* ailadied 
to inner nmigicr wilb three small yellow spotH groeped on 
ihit otrter tide of eacb« GeneriJ ground ouiikk veskai 
border light blue with dehcate while patterti. 

Qindiiy of work good. Style imusuiL Vehicle used 
whh colour teems to have been 1 heavy imicil^e. 

Rhi. M34* Frwsco fr.> showing K. elbow snd poribn of 
auiuding fig. (Kshitigarbtia ?) in rtd-hrown robe with thin 
block ^ ELcroaa bodyi Ax cheot a dark grey object 
(brdtefi away) with narrow plaited hands ai berttom ia 
yefbw. Flesh pink. Vaaica. Iighr green i^ced wiili 
yellow^ boidered with paium tunilM to omer band of 
KJmu «53, hot on dark froumi Work and technique alto 
similar. Surface rather chippeiL 3' X 31 '- 

Rim, U035. Fresco fr*i sbnwftig two of a terfes of sealed 
Boddha figs. Lower part (niidng. Colouring of Gg. to 
L p,i red robej grey vesica bordered red wUh wlific om- 
ItDCs; pair green background \ uiinbtii dark green, bordered 
with sbaded pink. R. p. fig.: Gue blue robe; buff v«$!ca 
with dark green border outlined red and buff ; nkubus 
limilar to fim; hsckgroimilreiL Moderately weE ejEecuted 
Fair preservalkm, 5* x 4^* 

Rim- Fresco ibowiiig portions of two Buddha 

figgn, one above liie other ; part scr^ Hpper Qg. in 
rod robop^ tmquaise vesico, Otraighl Fadma^o. Lovei 
(head ddyl red vesica^ turquoise □□nbusL 4k' x 4I* 

Rha* 0037^ Froseo fir. of onled Buddha fig., prab. ons 
of series. §L tkfc only* Red robe, buff Voalcfl. 
3rxir 


iiTi 


£ 
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003^* Fresco Bbomtng tipper pire caf imnding 
BudfDia to lob*, edgifij IL hand to tincut. 

poltia <m2; L» hojod grajp 4 litnxi of piabc. Head ) u? R. p. 
Kunbtis dAfk viUi pink boniei; ptde girei) 

nith prbk border ouiJlrked irliiie ; i^(naloC[r Sties red Tbe 
tundr tre pntoied on rkrk pitci» of pick whkh Ktoin %q 
be dve to cxtTA tking prepartuory to palMmg ihe hnndi^ 
the tarroujiding colour ohmaioti hmvig becow Ughtcr, 
while eatrs me ha* ouued tlu pd;£cbe$ to diukefi. 
eJTcict ippnj» $x neck of rate- Gfitwral gpoond Rwy tliDe^ 
an which to I* p, it shaded pink Jouhi^ partly bfcJbn ftwwyj 
Aod other detail JoBt ^hle, y|' x s'. 

Eha- 0039. Fresco fr, of fionJ background Three 


ovqid thapesn^—[wo pink« buubd! ncroos with rlurkef pbik« 
and wiuie dmi on the lighiet colow i otto bhto, limjlarly 
trcfltcd~*T3ect iprith their cemIb m s central points Betow^ 
a Sfeto and on each iide ■ gmn leaf cnnihied yelbir. 
Good wwk* x 

Kha* 0040. Fresco fr« of oitcamctuat drttaiL On oae 
side a brwl ptahi red band; and p«nil fortn* 

omlinrd in hhuLk. Voj 10031*4 x jf. 

Khn* 0041+ Fresco portioir of angle of wait alrowipgtwo 
panned *tij{ices covered with diaper of smatl heated Buddha 
predciitii Hating colotir ledL A. band of pinpk brown. 

1 ' mdtj, on wbitli are circles of while doEi regtilarlv 
spBbced, fomis border to one swfece. x SJ* x 4j* 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT KCINED SHRINE KHA. I 


Ktm. L 9* Fr* of roughly carved wooden ba«e {iy 
From poiflt of centre kaf of an trreguUr five-Jcaved polmetie 
rise* n malk cured vnh invefted btibricatbqa Dn each 
«kk of imtk^ a tkscending scaii;hiia leaf the velna bandog 
fltlghdj otowardSL The vein urn eitdi fWe of poieaeae 
rdfces an ogee ctnre. AJI leaves deeply tnei^d with a 
VF^haped Ertit. On IL p. Bjtk a aeriet of bonaootal owb 
viagoc it^Mobiatieg fo niHsonr>'i ^flie oenoio tcai of 
pahnette might also be tntended for a lofoi bod hanging 
downwards htjra the ittilk described. Traces of colour* At 
bxar of pabnettCi a Braall wedge^fhaped iiHiiBioii- Broken 
It both ddtw. Wood soft fii' X fi^K J|*. PL XVIL 

Kha, L te. Plain gilt stucco, two omall o( fttm vail. 
Aloiks cd*blwk hoeddng bcMuL I'xiVxr-(J) 

lUi 4 L L jS 4 - Eha- L JL a. Tvro fra^ of porlioa of 
painted wooden poneL Oh'^ R. p, cornei Imati^ 
Two edges Itroken away In i v^ica bordered wlA p«fi 
ofiLj a sealed Buddha fig.| only Jl_ hand and wtiat^ tip* 
raised to shoulder level and holding tonue object 4 [oh 9 eufe)i 
are visible on the birder and the IL «ye ud put of 
forehead with Tlinka and pearl nlmbuB 00 the smaJlcTp 
Within |)eu| border of vesica a parallel baud of chevr™ in 
alicniJiie red and green, diixfed by blaclc Itnc*. Wiihin 
ihit band the Geld of veaka appears 10 be gteen. Crmind 
of panel light bloe^ sbove vet^c* ie a canopy of feathm 
bi three bcdwotal mwa, imbricated; the first, and Uiird 
row» pml, ih« middlo row dark grey with a kind of eye 
Compoxd of two bright red sjHHt endrekd by 1 white 
tine. QoUl m caiji feaibcr white. The tows of feathrre 
Stop thon at edge of reska, and above ihein is 4 hand of 
ebetpKr in yelL^ and while, onthced black. The whole 
cinopT aa far a» viifUt lag ^ coove^ ooref ed|^ In 
comer of panel h 1 devka in i rcmgli^ clicutar bato of 
yellow whh red Kyr, Jfre. part of pink hido fm dark 
red vesica omliacd white. Backgrotind WUc, clianging to 
pmlL In comer a while pcrtfried vesw^ wlfh tougblj 


drawn Gower sfalk aod leaves, ihe Gower earning on the 
bhie and Lcing punted white. MuEib (tmoagecL Son, 

si'xj-xA'i ai'xi'xA'. 

Kha. i, 97. b. FHoged fr. of coarse fabric, pinld5b>nd. 
l>lfcoh»r«l 4i"x(iiTtb fringe) 3* 

Kfaa. i fld- Fr, of ploiit giH planter ctncco, 21 Klii, 

1, r6, Mickidg to snip of bvcMng of i]sjuU ligM butf fbbhc. 
Baching 4|'x(grcatut width) 

Kba. 1 .30. Fr. of fakited panel Fans of Jenrer and 
one ride adge intact; tiroten niiiewbeiT, Oh* wcoiing 
elabonktc hcad^drat and oeddocei, and hoidiog lome (im- 
brdtjoct, Metin to be seated on lotos. Large halo behind 
head AB tef, mdittincL Jta, Boitdlu fig. with aticrii 
bbek halff Seal, Itotg me; dT««<ed in ringfe ample robe, 
tuml on l^ tai l i a n a, Flesh preb. TeOuwiiih pink. Uttm) 
black nod red Itnea. tkaoble ImJo. Above, a second 
Padmlana, but too ttefaced lo itiaeern dnute, Cpper 
md ofir, damaged hf be. ti*X i j' x i'. 

Kbri. 1 , 31. Pari of penaon. S^oan of hided plum* 
coionrad ' KhSm *, Edga have been Umed in, .qiiBn 
folded diagonaJljr, and arwn atong iktea, Inaide, ^ng 
baae ot irtimgte so fbrEned, anudi riJek waasewn. Perhepn 
part peinxmi tf. Am FI. LKSVH, E. I, oij. 

Dirty and dkooioitied. gl'* eq, 

I- 4 ®' Fr. of pointed panel iplli off tufcr plete. 
Biuhiba head, | tp R, p, Fleah yeUmr, Bjehrowt* tippet 
^eiida, hair {abort) Uack. Fleah eonioinrt and mitline -of 
MaUu red, TfUlm reiL Bhmgaied «ra. KImbnt 
white. Background crimson. WflU preserved, 6*x 

li'xr, 

Kha- •* S*- Ft, of painted ponel. Ponioiu of top and 
one ride cotnpkte } etaewtiete Imiken awaj-. Oh, Bluet 
tinea tnJhmtlpg weaica, whblti which, on * bJne ground, 
pi^on of itppef, and foreann of a ftg. in dork ml r^be 
wifli wbiiefl) round upper ami. Veiy itdaeed. 



Sec. Ut] 

llectcl {dc£iced> and pottioM of drapery of ^tti (?). 
Flcah piakt dwiperf bright green. Keckkt. O^Ttr R. 
iboiddcr wa ann b thrown, of which cokinr la ikifc grey. 
Field botween thumb and fingers » fmif, Acbolhcr arm 
of same dark edaur nppeftiB to eftend upwaidd nn mxm 
fftde. (lair of Sdiii bt dre^d r^ather high and is bhicki 
adorned ifuh Ughi lotna otil Nimbus giey grwEL Befund 
and above green nlmhuB is red bortbreij by peen with 
{fividutg line? of hbek- Whole badly defaced- Fauiy 
hard, ij"x j'. 

It 6 om Tt4 of paJnied woodj with portion of %. in 
dark red robe on green dood. Very rough. Hard. 

Khflu k 87. Pieco or painted silk (in found iiicking 
to board. Shows five lotrn ka.v» (gwii. wdh pinkcefitraJ 
v^m edged with black) springing nHind pink flower-eeulrej 
wiib pink background; part cd' Piidjnlaanii. Virfj biilde« 
Abo ictnp dT plnkiih-brown iQk (?) liamadk. Fainted 
(largest frH)( ik* K tJtmaiik, t\* x i'* 

Klut* i t86- L- luud of wood statuette. Second 
BngtT bent over to nfetet tturmb. Odi^ bngeis eiighlly 
bent. Cut off uluUing JU wn$t wbert pTo|eeluig dowel» 
and traces of glue. Coveted widt wbiiiih ilip lo Lake 
paint Between first, aecOtHk and ddnl fingers a net'frork 
of Ughr red lined, to repre^iem vebbing- LengUs 3!^ [ 
ACTO^ kttuckld 

Kha. 1.194. Fr. ofpaioted panel. 0^<,ToR.,figrindBrk 
red robe veated on bciitey-akapcd cnaliion. Light green 
and jeiJov/ drai>«y to hang ihan nedt and ilioulilertv 
Qamli and not vUibK CiiiJiIaii eovoTp ehesaboard 
pflUtm, white wiih altemnte grA'a and red apota. To "U, fig^ 
in dark grey and gmu atolc, cLberwbe nude; waiech 
kg in tiu tifuii cross-legged po^tion^ hut L Tuiaed in 
curiotiA otUuide bringing foot m Jcvd wilh bmd. Body 
Ifl bcUjied sLron-gljr to and dimA wUh elbows well mil 
are bcnt.bringinghaiidstmirardi&ee^ A bangle on R.wiist. 
Flesh plnL All ondmira (incItidiDg fic«h) black. Back- 
groimd white, (lead and upper port of each fig. Jnifislag. 
Stirhice much destroyed. hlanL A amal] bote for 

peg near Tower edge* W^ood hard 6*x X 

Khn. I. u* Foir of painted pnneL Parts of iwo 
origitiaT edges; broken away oa odier edges, 
DiacoToiired and frogmentoify remama of borders of nimbus 
and long veden of prob. a standing ng. In greet] tobe. 
Nearly all other pamt compkidy perialied frem fins. Sur¬ 
face of wood charred and wft. Blank, Chamfered 

on th£ long edge. Soft 10^ x jJ' X 4 '. 

Kha. i 193, Fn of painted wood, oplii fiosn ihickei 
picce^ L. erlge cluimCered; Srokeri away it upper and 
lower endi, at R« side. R. side dC fig- seawl or 
kneding, proh. In atUmdr of adouulcm- llaln hUek^ 
lungs behind ihoulder* and li dr»$ed on top with white 
bonds and Itavta. Flesh dull yeliow. Lmn-ckah dork 
ml. Scarf pak gcecm Kedi atm omametvU while. 
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Nirnbm ouUined black and wFure. Fkth conhntr lines 
black (uniuiiaJ}, Ckmd-like support pale green and pink. 
Hard t 7 'x|*x 4 '. 

EhoLp 1 . Oil. a, Fr. of fialjited wood, lloked from larger 
piecr^ Face jod neck of imttd Buddliiw f to R. p,. fom^ 
tremnctit oi Kba. L C. 0017. edge of shows 

cluimlwd iorface on which the painl fi ccmliiinetL Much 
of paiiUcil SEirfiice flokeil oK a}* X il". 

Khfl. L 311. Pamtod paneL Small Ineguiar oblongs 
roughly tapohng at upper and lower ends. Seated Buddfia 
in bfi^rt r%d robe. Head | to L.; haadi In lap. Top- 
knot Olid eyebrows (which meet over bridge of nose) 
black. Tiioka and all outimea red^ Fleah a strong rose 
pink. Fadfuo^ana roughly tndkaitcd, a^nd below a rougldy 
fiketebed grotesque (?) fig., in block midtnc only. Mala 
figi. has njmbod and veeks, indicated by red lines only.. 
Traces of priming tdl Over panel Top and one side 
roughly chaMferodfc on iImj aide chamfer aoine scribbling in 
ink. Hard aud well presenreti x 2^* x P 3 - XW, 

Khft. E+ gtS4 Fr of pottery; nin of large atooe jar ; ritn 
turned out oi right ongtes to neck and tquMely moulded. 
Or dal upper surfiicc of rbi aim two Samhiil Ak^^ms 
SUghtly gritty brick-red wore j wheel^made. x 2 

t ooL Stucco relief fr^ One of nuny from 
toiies of amaU 1^* of Buddha, prok from targe vesfa j 
c£ Antr Fig. 64, R. dil. Fig, stood upright on 

totua peifeauili L. Itand by ride, R. hand mised hi stiltude 
of pfOteetk^n. Body and arnu> wmjiped In mondc, ellngiiig 
cloariy to body and runikred with close nanow grooves; 
undei-gaitncnC shows by feet* Plain nlmlnis, green; hair 
bbek; llesh white vriib red and block tnoikiDga (Kbt^ L 
C 0043): rnanth: red; imdcT-ganneid gtwn or bladL 
1 -L wlikout pedeihd 6% All oF while Mncco. 

From same mould: KIul I ao^, cod, oo-io; I C, oofi, 
007^008(FI. xy\ O 04 ?,&o 4 |^o; LE.001, chjio^ mis, 
eotj, ooi^;; L W. 004, 003, oofi, ooii, ooat, mjj ; IL 
S*W. OOt| i 3 L od6 . 

iClia. h oog» Fr, of tumea wooden bala&ter, r* |: of 
Circimifercnce. Plain rings, sq. wedge and curv^ed In 
eeclifon. H. 5 i'. 

Kha. 1. 003. R,b. Stucco r«Uef fra. tif bead nod IcHus- 
border. Tmce of red |Kdat. i|*m 

Kha. L 004. Stucco rdJef tr. of siandiog Buddba. R. 
hand nJKd in attitude of prowciion. Only R, «baulder and 
brnac nmiiiu. gcate u. Kbo. i W. ooia. White stucco, 
.i'xir- 

*IUia. I. 005. Siocco reUeT Ir. of buman bair. Om 
of Ttiiuii]<, tliir represeutiKl bj smiill ‘ sniiit«tiheU' ipinls 
m Itpv relief. !ifsde on linen s*< 3 ^d with harfe;.^ of 
nixed with .Jrsv. Fainled dark fdue wiih strifM of gold 
leaf I' ^vidr. Ail gf wliite sttHCO. Kha. {, oog,. Five coiis, 
dark hint with sold uHp. i* it a*, 

Fraw aame loould i Kha. L C. 0044; L £. oo^. ooxt, 
ooi*, oo±3, ooiy, 0030 j i W, oo3;.ii, 007^, 

Z Z 
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Ehi. L Stucco feUet Qrcnlsr {tbqut vJilt Kited 
Buiklh* oc cusUont londfii] liph SeriiiatititcbnrTOiiird 
S«« monld le EIul tL ao^f. Ditin. t|'. 

Rlia, i> oo 9 i Stucco relief Cti ti luttu. To fu iced 
vessel is sttodwi] the base of 1 pod (eolouivd Hoo) horn 
ivhlcli uroulU Bpih^ further gzowUt. A rietiKndj wd 
motU la Rotmui, BiIediuYal tJ"ii«>"_ tmt Indian ui WbUe 
anioca sj'xt'* K X\T 

Kha. L 009. L C. ooia (joiBod). Stucco relief fr. of 
lotus vreui) round vesios; peinied crinisen and fktl tihic; 
colour weU prcKfved. Ct Khat. fi, ws« hot witii siajre 
SUMS ud two rows of petals between lIjicrl Cf, 

, Kho, L W» ooli. White nncoo, 

Rha. L oem. Stucco relief fir> of hKitgTound ibtnrqig 
between two projecting ridges now bmken uwort Glided, 
with red lines onT BildmB. Of colouring little renuitifi. 
White «oceo. si'xsi*. 

Rli^ t oou> Stucco relld fr, of jet^ om, Ob 
uckground ore slumMidj^ one Earge sod two mull nppUed 
itudiL White Banco, i|* 

Klia^Loota, Stucco rddeffr. with one luge and two cnull 
etude, as Kho. 1, 0011, to whidb it hu been rw-Jfliwd. 
WTiUeetaeco. 

KliA. L 0013, Stucco relLef Cr, of' bend and iotiti-peial' 
border, Cf, Eha. i E. 003; i. S. W, 0C5 (tioilir but diffetent 
moulda). White itoccOi |*XtJ' 

‘KhOi. h 00144 Stucco relief fr, of^ head and lobtSfctaJ ^ 
bonier oni. Lava curve ali^d^ oatwarda to frost, 
Tnees cf criowBi cokoring on [avea. GT. Klis. L £. 
003; L S.W, 003. WliUe itucco. r||*xiA'> 

From niUG moiild; Kha, i. W. 0016, 

* Kbi> , t* oot^ Ffi of ptsstcr mould for veHta wiib 
flamc'.pitten border. Hard white plaitcr of Paris, ai* x 

sr- 

Frtan this aoold ire tnhen KIix U. 001, 003, coig, 
oot6, 0014, ooag, ocaG, oufi-St- Rcplra of Kha. n, 

0075. 

Rh a t, oolSr Ft, of rxould, for band of creKc&t'sbiped 
Jocks of hair. CL A^T, L eoga ffard white plesicr of 
I*arli. 6'X*r, P!,XV1. 

Kbsu L 0017. Wooden modeiUug aiMtulai ibtj iMit- 
The luaiUo end It pierced for a ord. The wtwfcitig end 
is brotdened tad worked to iTshaq) edge; the emit of 
blade roiuulcd. Looks like pcflT'WCod Hunt and well 
pjwemd. 61 'x tj' (Wade end) to (hawJlt end) 
chreh. 

Slu, L ooiR Ff, b£ painted wood, showuig repreaeolii' 
tioa of peudeiu triangles joined ajwi to biGe (cL Khw 
Doa). Soft, si’xi'xA*' 

Khs. L ootg, Fr, of p&lat«d wood, with incn of 
(ttintitig rcpreseoisig a dome^bipetl ctuiop,r with peodenL 
tnobgica (c£ liLhs. 001). Hard. fi|'x*^'xl'. 


Rba.. J. 0090 . Fr, of fkaintod wood, thawing R 
eibtnt, thigh, portion of tdinbu and of doud^like Ftdma* 
sun. 8bck OHtlhxa, with traces of pink, pelltnr, and 
whrtt, Ve!7 rough exeanroiL One edge cfaamlem]. 
Lower edge cut, other edges broken. Bard 7* x f i' x 

A'v 

Kha. I. 0093 ^ Stucco relief It, {ie^ of Buddlia, Ukr 
Kba, L C, 0040. Top of vnlca obllp ptesnved. This 
red with bUck outer etfge^ Bair hhudi, Wliiu atucco, 
si'xrr 

Eha. L 00113, Sheet of caovno backiug ii> ttucco, 
thick, Pan whfdb ttill adheres is gih. 4 ^' x 

tUia. L 00U4. Fr. of ptuln gilt etneed with piea of 
backings os Kha. I sj). Stucco, baditng, 

gieatest length 3*; great«t width s'. 

Kha. L 0095, 9 , b, Two fka. of ctotli from W, of S. 
plolfuna, (ii) Loocelp-WDTcn light half' KhUmsbowteg 
pan of design (tenvn 7 )^ patnled la hladt, and temahii of 
pink paint over backgre^. One edge mmed over and 
sewn. 3* X s*. (j) Strip of pale buff fol^ of tame kind, 
Cner but airotsg. Flain. 3t'X|'. 

Klia. 1 , OOfiS. Two Its. of pwlntwi sUle, ctminuU^ friM 
(cxtun; one showing R. hand appatenll^ itplilkd, reddish^ 
innk’mdined blacky ArQoiui^ h pan. of light blue 
Sower or onuRKOt '^ih leaves, one i^ue ouiljited hlodi, 
one buff outlined red Ollier ft. painted buff, red. tuA 
black, but too loaall to show suhj^ Gr, i\L 
With thu, piece cf brown woolkn Mrk»' braid' testure, 
latber fine. Or. AL 6|'. 

Kba. L 0097. Stucco relief fr. Tip of veij large louts 
petal { lobeB and central rib protdlnaL Jta. banked 
Willi canvu ofi which thin cOal of phtsler, polotcd piak. 
While stncccL 4 J* X 4|* X 

* Kh a , L ooaB. Stucco relief fr., flame poltem, nmnged 
in trninguhr ina» ptob, ftun shoulder of Luge ffg, Qap 
Tcd and ftiabk. Cf. A,T, 00 j 6, d j* x 3^' x J', 

From same mould: Kba. 1. S.W. ooie. 

Eha. I, 0099- Stucco relief fr. First and second fingers 
of cdossaj B. hand CL Kho. L C 0046. htork of 
coBvst backing behind. White stucco : ttuces or sihling, 
Gr. kpgih 4*. 

Kha. L 003d, Stucco teUof fr. of lotoi wnmtb i rwo 
palate, slauJoii and binding. Tnoea of greem. Same 
mould to 0045. WWtefmcw, 

Khn. L 0031. Stucco relief fr, of of fhuMha, R. 
Part of Iialo la R, Feattnei ^aetd. No colotir. W'Hte 
fiiiceo, H. of h«d f. 

Kba. L 003a. Stucco reliefheftd of Buddha, Peaium 
ddaced Tntcn of bbtek on hilr. White auiooo, H, of 
hod il*. 

Kba. L 0033. Stucco painted with reeiaugukr pattern 
of gold lims on black gixni^ Paint applied to ituuo 7V* 
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ihicki tdEtch U buUd with conm, winch Kgviii b bached 
with dll/ botmd logetber with imiw. Syr&ce Bu-t. 

r^r 

Kha. U oo34f Stuccci 'relief fre. oi twc^ iimUaz 

lewd cBfttuiLiinti. 0034 k pofi oT cmute imd border. 
0035 ii cenue with trace eC Iwder. Red da/ muted wtUi 
fibre, Dime»Aica» oempkte fj* x 

Kha. I. Fr. of timted wooden baJtmter {aboui 

I cf drcumfcrcrtHce). A i^movcd bali-mwldtng nlxi^o; 
then fitngie widge-mouldin^j below whigh a (tei rfng 
mouhtiiig With cbotik groove nnd ridge nmnd iTiidiUe« Fr* 
of LeiHHi above- II 5^ orig. dram, c 

KJm. i 0036. A* Ffoeo fr. Upper portloii ofL car of 
Bodhuauva 9) smd part cf head (bice) alxivf. On R.j 
part of aiddied wUJt greeiij whiiej and blue 

leam on rrd grtmiiii, 5* x t}*- 

KhSu. t. 0037. Fr. of pottery^ teiT da/^ covered with rMn 
InighL gteeu 

KhA, L 0038- Fr* of pointed psmcL Ground /eOow. 
Ftowef (?) dealgii^ whJee wiih dark mil cudlne, and port 
of dittpcrr (i) la tijd and tinL ^ x li*. 

Sim. 1 . 003&. iti Fresco fr* To I.., L. lide and hand 
amt port of i«sica of vtamtiiig fig. of Buddha. Red robe; 
v^idca Im bmlEOCttal ml and whiie^ and wbbt am) green, 
hamU ali^fuad^g, aepanued bv brown tmei t and red and 
bifick border. I'o R,, bontef of vgsica of larger ilg.^ 
marcoii. fiockgrouiad: abovep green and blue wiih wbhe 
Ikffoi epob^; bvrbv, red, with thin wbilo bmioaina^ Unn 
betu-mi upper and lower ptri& SJ'x 5^ 

Khn- L 003#. Freaco fir* BIik taaid f?) on maroon 
gmmuj, with white dot? amanged in loo^n. On one ^ 
a piece cf qdlud om, framibhiig that on Kho-1 R. 005^* 
of whkh ii prab, formi part- X 4 '- 

Kim. L 0040* Fresco fr. FiUt of bead of fiuildbi 
looking L Flah wLhe, <HuBned red E/ebrows and 
eyee bkelL Nose, ora, and mmiib miMicg. x i|*, 

Kha. J. 0044* Fr^co U- nod car of head of 
Biiddba. Eje btack, ficib white, onrline red X a-l** 

Klia. i 0049^ Frewo fr. Part of Padmdjsmi and fitet of 
fig. mndhig on R. t*x il** 

Kha, 0043. a» b. Two fr& of same fresco. (ij)Fartof 
Bodhiaalhn. JeweBerj sboam Lit red ouditio with blue Jitnj 
green apeta^ ami gihling on niaed pottiema (li] SIxvwa 
three fingers of R- Imad and part or nedekESt with Lrtea* 
of gold. 3i*x ai*i 4l* X 

Kha* L 0044. Pmeo fr, Flond {^) pfotem outlined 10 
red ami white. r*X t% 

Khw- L 0045. Fresco ffp of Buddba reoetty rcionhlmg 
Kha. I eo+d Much hrcketiH t|* x PI, XL 

Kha* L 0046. Freaco fk. umch biokexii Fig. of i;Eamllng 
Biidiihab dull red eobeu R. handle pilisecfiircxecii^ L 
band gntaping robe. Web between thumb and rcrafingiir 


FROM khadalik m 

«l K. hand dearly upneoed* Sund mark in patm. HMd 
I ta L. p. and very ■llglucly down. Eyea dnopiog. &tn 
long. Tilab. llmuotiia] rotda ia nedc. U[^ port of 
bead and aW bebw lmee» mladng, Nlmbu diuk grey or 
faded giwn, Vealci light green, bordciried dull red. Con¬ 
tour Hiyfta red, Hyebr^.bk4.')u Edges of tohetitpnstcd 
in while lines, Executiofl rapid htu good Sarfaoe tiulch 
aeakd, x 3*. PL Xf. 

Kha. |„ 0046. Fresco Cr. To 1 » maroon border qf large 
testCL To R, gtem Paihnasana, and feet of ^landing fig. 
in nurooD lObe with white border-desgo. Biickground 
wL S*X 54 *. 

Khs, L 0049, Fresco fr. Above, pan of green lolua 
throne. Below, twg lowa of BrlhmT cIbis., black (si red 
grooiKt See Appendla F. a'xa*, 

Khn. I, ooso. a, b. Two trs. of s*ta« fresco. PoitloiB 
qf a tmtot R, 4 de, ^ih boeds brown and red, inside 
which are alaoiitig laodai gnen, while, and blue. Back¬ 
ground red. X si* t 3' K 5'. 

Kha. i. 0051. Fresco fr, Uooertajin. Fari of red, btue, 
while, and green striped om. on bUch, brown, and t«1 
gniiitid. border. Bad comBUon. 6^' x 4}'. 

Kha. 1. ooft. Fresco fr. Drawing in bniT outlined ted. 
Gtotmd whlto. Betow, two Poih& (?) t»d by three green 
bands. Abmc^andioeacheldc ofti^, detachad ra^tiog 
Jeavta ti'xjl' 

Sim. J. ooss^ Fresco fr. On critnaon gntind, part of 
oininia (green-gtey) and hair om. witij lotiD of BodM- 
•sllva. Above nnd to R- oT Sg^ part of greeu tree, with 
brown sieou. s’xjJ*'. 

Khn. L 0054. Preuco fr. sbowing rou^y ^icbed bead 
of Buddha fig. OinUne in red, flesh yellow, llair, eye* 
brows, upper eyelid, and eye, black. Haloes roughly washed 
tn. Whole eridenily tcniative sketch. Condition nulier 
abraded. 9i*Xsi*- Pi. XL 

Kha. I, 0033. Fresco fr. Head of Buddha, | to IL p. 
Yellow Qesh. oulUiwd red. Black vesica on green back- 
ground. Vgjr good draidng. a' x af*. 

Khn. 1 . 0056. Fresco fr. Unce rtain dcaigir, blue, brown, 
red* U)d green. 3I* x a', 

Klu. 1. oogB, Fresco fr. Pirn of Bodbtwut™. Below, 
])iin of a maroon robe. Oudiiud orns. hanging on bare 
desb above. Fktdi white, 3^* x 

Sho. U 0059. Fresco fr. showing poniqn of bead of 
Bod hi n attva, f lo !<■ p., slightly down; eyes tong ind ftiB, 
downcast with dtearoy espres^ Nose and moatb noalL 
Byebnwu llun, long, highly anbed ai outer ends, imrly 
tnectbig over note. TEaka. Fat (broken away) prob. 
eLongated. Elab topg and black in kimc behind tnukutu, 
which h««a iMiyliji-Biwidha Om., and is enriched with 
pfiMl*. Umwing of DbytoPBtldfJltt, lurnsually/conven- 
tiotiB]. Nq louu seat, biU a roughly omamentai treatment 
with sq, ^ewd as Bcniro. Hab dmk groy^ gi«n, qt black 
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bordcired^ outdde ^hlcfj pmk^ and tficn bldo mdi iJiin 
while line between. 

Technique ol pAinlmg ibows peal oce. Tbc ta 
extremely <letic#itdy sliadcd over the fiti neeh-pink with 
tnuisparaii washes <rf P^es^b cojitoms we in 

red omBiw, with Mack for under line of upper cyclidt and 
to deepen ihe omer angles of moiub. TIm: Mps are iihsded 
with rad-biom White of ejes cWEfidty and cxquMtely 
shaded with grey-blue^ Pupil Wnet, litgh lights are 
finally added in 1!ed^pirlh on upper line of upper tip i 
round nofitril auu) wing of nose; down contour Iim of nose 
(which swtepu nnind oo nnder-side and round one side of 
cleft in upper lip, Joinjog the line over upper tip); on 
upper and k>wer tinea of tippei eydid- Alt tbia carefiil 
work on flesh u in marked conu:a$i with roughly nidbatcd 
dcioSs of mukupij and is certain:^ by difTctent baud* 

Khu. ii C. OOl. Skutto ff. with tracei of gokl lear. 
Sbgluly concave rnoc. At back, remains of canvas Locking 
Hidi thin kyer of ttncoo. 

KbA. i. ooa. Stucco relief fr, of httmon beci and 
ukkle. Core of gran or White t^ucoft xj'xij'- 

Kha. L C. W3. Fr. of pDUcry» from Junetjoit oi ueck 
and body of vessel, jnnetion marked bjr nirrow coilir of 
■hon venicflJ bws, like milled c 6 gt of a coin. Okxeil 
omside and portly inside wlib smoenh dark green gittEe: 

Kha. i, CL ooj> Sluc^ r«Uef tr. from Inliu mentli. 
Tiae» of oraiij^ ajloudng. CT. KIul 1 L «t, but wilb 
single plain miett anil iwo kiw» of tniall jKtals belwcetu 
Wliite tUuxOu 

Kha. 1 . C. 008. J. £. oeio, L W. 006 Stacoo 

relief of standing Bndtlltii (cDTttpltl:e)k AU ootann well 
preserved. See Kha. i. oot. FL XV, 

Kha. 1 . C. oop. Stucco relief ft. Upper pan of 
dharVi; both aims (omnreicbed) and bodj’ below breast 
lost Hair painted black, chwe-fctiing bodice gre^fiBlv-blue, 
Fig. areais cross-Ixlu, Incisetl. White smcco. a' x 

^Kiia. i. C. 0010, Stucco Felief fr. of bead and iDUU'petat 
border; epparodlj fiom same nutild Kba. L W. 007. 
Traces of crimson eotouritig. While atooca 
*Xlui, t. C. OOTT. b, Stucco reHef frs. Fkmc 
paitem, fiom border of vesica. One of screitl, ibOwLng 
three lows of overfappiag fliittened S-sh^d dames with 
depre^d central rib. Fanned red, green, and blue. Low 
rebef. Cast in large pieces, {a) 3J' X * 4 * • (i) 3 * X ji'. 

From same monid; Xlm t. E. 004. oog, oot6, 00; t. 
All In while stucaa 

Kha . t. C. ootg. Stucco relief. Plaque coosfsdpg of 
crrculai Ionia, with recurved peuib. Tbe flat Beed vessel 
romis a vesica on which is modelled a Bnddba fig. lU pose 
of meditation. Behind bead a balo. Face broken away 
and feet Traces uf thick wtiiiewaih. Hard white ptasier; 
abraded. Liam. g*. Ft xvi, 

Kha, L Q. ooif. Fr, of painted wood. Very amalJ 


portion of ptuoled surface. Toes of L foot standing on 
green lotus ( 1 ) against rich red bnckgroimd. Flesh cnti iours 
red. Hard. Width of painlcd surlace |^ 

Kha. L C. ooi5« Kha, ix. 00J9,, Kha. i. E, oogg. 
Fr, of painted pooei in sererel pieces, now joined, 
Sbowi portion of originoJ upper edp, tbc other lime 
ndes brofcen away, Fr. appears to be spproximateiy 
centre of upper part of a )mnei. Oije. lltwl, ned^ 
and breast of (miinai-lieaicled rkity tai). Head biciined 
to K. p. Jam alight^ open, shnwing ni-Uke reetli. 
Fortiori of eyw. Kead-dreas «ti»us of a. tmge qg-iika 
object, lying in a surrounding border or * nesl* of recurved 
krtus petala and marked W'illt a few black Llnesi, die 
‘egg* and oU tbc objects composing the beaddivs lieing 
white. Stuck Into the egg, R. and L,, me two remhen, 
and below these are two Icmg bnet'shaped objects, outilned 
and tnuked willi red, and aiamev,'hat resembling tong 
ctcfidied iisnils. Belmi these Is tlie aup]wrling tondi 
lurrounding lire bend. fUmnd nock usual etaborate 
carcsnel wiih pendent hella The drees (ttouil poniorn 
vitibk) la pule green. Nimbus, olive, OutUnri of deib 
red; also the up[irr portinn of ‘'egg' and the liand'like 
buds. Other lines block. Fainting much dcJaced. 

Jtm Fig. in lighlly^buing red gocruent wkb deep collar 
Olid cuffs and Hrafn' of dark grey. The ted powdered 
with sinaJl pattern composed of Ibur white doti Head 
and shmiiders f to R. Hips nearly profile. W'list catrow. 
R. bond iigbdy closed, heid to mtddk of brant; hisndt 
slightly om Bom body and raised to chin IcvdL bolds some 
object ouilliied hilAidc. but ladistiaguishable. Face rouiid. 
cya aligbtly oblique, eyebrows sloping down tn eeniTE. 
Hair bluk, with crimp^ lock in front of R. ear. 'Enre 
proh. bsvo earrings. Corona on head. Cdftsrf cul!k..niid 
'train* om. with obUque rows Of while dots. The fig., 
which may be femslot B in a sitliiig ixislurei the thighs 
bdag (hinged forward (to L. p.), but the kiioes me Just 
out of Uw picitire, and pomiliaD of tower legs Is tkmblful. 
From below thighs, a narrow swirl of dark ^pery swings 
backwards anti downwards aiuT this' intri * gives a niermaid- 
tike dtameter to fig. Nimbus deep red with whire outlioea 
Bockgroond dmost all m^ing. bat here and there ore spots 
of pattern tnnlJar 10 that on red robe, but laigttr. Some 
fragmenury marks in black bdiind upper R. amt may be 
remsins of written chorsL Generally bciier preserved than 
7I' X 3I* X I' to Pi xn. 

Kbn, t, C. 0016. Ff. of polnlod panel (piot>, sbom half), 
showing ortgina] edges wi threw sidea, tower edge eham- 
Rnd, O^, Seated ddcy (ptoh. Gone^) in statkri hitiHt 
whh bclhshapcd daxt sleeves and tlgbl-fitiiDg bng ones. 
R. «m only visible, aad this rests with hand in Lap or on 
thigh. AU detaillt perished. QulUse of endrcltrig hilo 
partly traceable, ^vn. Faint tracea of paint. Screed with 
kntfe-cUla. Soft and peiihbsd. fi^' x i|* X 

Ktia. i. C. 0017. Fr. of painted panel staulof ili KIul L 
N-ofehaae. eoi. Ikmions of two figs. Much broken, 
but where intact paint is wdl proerved. t|' x^*. 
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Kha. L C. 00164 Fr» of painlet] panel, in bad itate. 
timilar to Kha. Li of c. base- 00 6*y ij^*x \*- 

Kha. U C4 0019. Ffi of paiffidCMl panel simitar to Kha. L 
N, of c, base. ooi. Portiomi of two figs* Cotonr wetl 
pnHcrvcd, 6 i' X l' X 

Kha. L C* ooao-a5. Frs, of painted wood, nimikT to 
Khx, in flf c. btsei OOIh Hi^kce<L Si£es varying 

fiom si^ x I* X 10 li' xi^*x i*P 

Kha. L D. ooa6. Fr. of painted wond^ simnar to Klia. 
i N. of <L base. ooi. Ptirl of head of one fig. with upper 
part of vcsicst. and parts of r veeia 00 (Hthw aide. SfSi 
on nU sides. 

Kha, i C. 0037 , Fr* of panted panel htohm on all 
sides. 0 ^- Towards low^r end bead of enroneted fig. of 
Perviao tyjie (eC D. a. ^An^r, PI. L^ni, fonr^aimcd 

ddijr). Halo, ovd with pointed top. is gTwi wkb white 
line. AbovOp Tore-part of blaek horse with while marlcmgs, 
trotting to R. pv Thighv of rider olad in while-spotted red 
brnedies ^or tucked imo black lop^boots which cover 
the lower leg. Miich defaced. Head and shouldm 

of roughly etecuted hadty dcE^edp Wfxal wj soft. 

Klus. i C. ooflS. Fr. of pajnted wood flaked off thicker 
pwcct Traces of paint 00 one side. Prdb. part of row of 
sealed BodbisauvasL Mark of tdzt m one end. Hard. 

erx^rxi' 

Kha- L C, Frs. of painted wood, palnled on 

oar side- Dtfwed, 6 |" x 1*' X j' to 4*' ■§' « 

Kba. L Cf oogsi. Fr. of painted woexi, painted oo one 
Bide* Lower part qf fncc. Flesh ycJlovi', led coolotira. 
Hab red. Backgroond hght greem Much dekeed. Soft 

3 r^r>fA'* 

Kba. t C. 0033. Fr* of painted wood from axtglt^ 
flhowiiig dark paim on two conliguoua tkks; on one^ whhe 
IwtaMtke dabs which may represent emhroiderj on a robe, 
of whldi ibe fokis are filnily daibic In white. liiokcn and 

Mil- 

Rba. t C. 0034, Fr* of painted wood, io iwo pieces 
{now joined), sberwing draperies in pinkf brown, and light 
green. Black otulbcL Rougblv pointed. Fairly preserved, 
irxirxi* 

Kha. L C. 003s- Fr* o[ painted wood, with rcpresenia- 
tioDofcknid scroll shaded pick and pale green, of one 

edge Intact^ chamfered Other edges broken. Pahiling very 
rcmgL Wood barely Rmtghfy iiiangidJU'. 64*X ai*K^*- 

Kha- L C. 003G 4-003&. a. Fr* of palled wockL, k two 
pkeea^ Head of hg. with brown uitniMia^ luid above 
m flunc-like pctmoti hanging doviL 'Hair tihicfc. Qyronel 
dull yellow^ ootlijicd black. Fleeli contours b^k (tuitiaimJ). 
Flesh yellow-pirdiL ii“‘xa* (003^. a) 

PL 3 nv. 

Kiia^ U <L 0037. Fr* of polntad wood with meet of 
Oauie-iike JitnilL Hard, loj^'x 1 
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Eha* t* C. oo3fi. Tangle of eonl nmde of twisted wilhtea 
and fabric, faded red. 

^Kha. I* C, 0033. Btticco relief fr* of Candbo™ flying 
L- N tide eicepi for tmuilie ovtt sboolder* Hands cwloided 
hold garland of drupeiy and flowem (?)* pxreaponda to 
Kha. i. £» ooa6, \Vni£$ of cOntrntiqnai Pcrsdaia typo 
bbe^ garland red, body white with ted markings ; beyond 
wing;, Ttp of cloud {i) pink, Head, R. arm anil brraat^ and 
legs btfbw knera tnbslng. Hard white ttucco. 4J' X4' 
From fame mould r Khti. L Koc^, 0036^ 003^; il. oorp, 

KLia. f* C* 0040. Stucco relief fr* Head d* Boddhs, 
FeaiuTH mucli worn. Part of halo on]/ pewrved to R. 
This green with red border. Hair blacky top of robe ltd. 
Wiiito siucGD* aj' x i|% 

Kha. I* C. 004^^ Shicco relief bead of GandharvL like 
Kbit, il N,W, 005. Trices of red on hafo. Hair block. 
While aiucco. i j' x 1 

Kha* t* C, 0046* Stucco relief fr*. fbst and second 
fingers of R. tmnd from cojoml fig. Gilding over red, on 
whke sUp* Tiicci mly of each* Cf* RhiL L ooa^. liVhitc 
ftucco. Gf, length 3^, Width of huger nail 

Kim. I. C* 0051. 0052. Stucco relief frs., gilded* 0051 
vliqwa also lines In red, Bodi allow canvas Ibdhg, and 
00^2 shows tncet of coarse day stucco wkhliL Whhe 
stucco* XI j' li' XI J". 

Ehu. L C* 0053. Stucco relief fr. Fhmc ; thre^r^bed 
fattened S-oarvT. Traceaoried a:|'x j% 

Kha, j* C. 0034* Fresco fr., in seveni! pieces^ of large 
compDsitkm, Upper half of Dodlusaiiva, narrow wakt, 
Jong ears, diadem with Dh/aiu-Buddha plaque in front. 
Hair bkek ami long in knob vmhk at tkte of plaque, white 
laciua with long end pcuiiknt dqwrt R* shoulder and arm* 
R. hand upraised Co breastr palm out. Fingers webbed {?). 
Two massive necklets (jcUow'J^ Longer rope-Uke nccldet 
(gT«Ti) with pearl and gold (^How) urnameTit. Bangkt 
at wrist, large dreular aimleta^ ntulo as far as it 

toiito m fragment, yellow atofe round upper R* aim. Face 
very murfd, Mouth and nose smatL Ejb long and 
dreamy, Tikka. reor-shsp^ minhtts dork gi^o bordered 
with pink chaded dntwords 10 white. L. sitie of hcad^ L. 
shoulder, and nearly all L. arm broken awvy, V'esica green 
indered with two banik of red-htown, the oqter the darker^ 
edged with rlun white line*. Grteit and Irnier border 
divided liy white dot^ Two red-brown bmiihi extend 
vejtkilly aboHf on L., and beyond i* blue band on which arc 
placed oval vesica paccK containing sealed Buddlia hgi, 
la red-biowa rabei^fed-bmwn )u)b»t*and light green veatoia 
with yellow bordem Gurroundecl by white dou, quiridn 
whicb Lb border of red peioit In s^^ieU between ihcf* 
two Jeavcft cmling, leffpectivei/i np and down. 
Contoun red. Black for hair, elt. Colouring rkh, The 
ttsc of white very elFectlve. 17 J* g p|, 

Kim. L C. 0053^ Throe fresco frs, abowing puitsof 

loose floral design oudiDed in U^tk with red^ydkw.and pale 
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g y cCT wzihcs^oii gTOtiod. sbcw* p^rt nf ^ Ted 

btck^TWfid* Rougli wodu 5 i*^^*-* 4 i ^ 

xsi^ 

Kh*. L C. oos6- b. Ft^o fr*, sbcwhfig rows <J♦ettifttJ 
Btiddbiv figiuoil itraigiit Fttdmi 9 [nnLa, Rebel m led, 
ood grey^ snil thdr erdtr^ boch bcMiioiitftllf awl 
i» red betTsneen white and grey* Colooxcif irericaand tilnibsi^ 
always cottfincrcfeanged to ceiawit with tobe^ Wiw 

qaed %\$0 fo* tockgroondi l' 3^ X f l4' 

Kha. L C 0056. €* Fr. rf paints paod, broken ®l top* 

L. fkfc. Kid Paniceiofhaj-k 

on ong. edge w FL Shows mted Biiddha la green 
and red tipper ganneiit, hiind* noting together In kp | on 
PadailMna of greeti peitls with pink ecnires^i browa oatrr 
twy (ttpak) sad yellow seed ra«L Upper part tA 
inadt alaaded and ilmoit Uid l tilngiiiithfthie. Bebwihidma' 
Mna, oti bog^ grotmdi a rcladvdy large L. Imman eje and 
tnaef angLc of iti fdkw (broken awiy)* C^ms^wan d tbk 
feature with niiper aubiect not dear. M paint below eye 
abseiiL Work good. i+J* X 3!^ 

KhsL. L 0057* »* bt Two frm. fif pointed wooden 
pa&et^* On (d) tnmet of drapery, red und while; on (^) 
very stiiall head, red onilme ihi jiiliowf bail and ey» 
block, with vesici (?) of yellow with red hnes. (tf) f* K rf' * 

ii) 4 'xr 

Kha. I« C 00571 Fresco fr*! iimHar to C 005^. 
a, b and pioh- fan of k 

Kbi^T L C, o©S8^ Fresco £r* Pan of sealed BiitUta^ 
looking iL. aKha,LCco5«.i,k Flesh white, jf'x 

Kha. 1 ^ C* 0O5g» Fresco fr* Faji of seated Buddha, 
looking :| L. CT, KJu. i C 0056. a, b. Fleib wJiiEc. 

3 r>< 3 r- 

KiuL. b C- oo£o« Fresco diowtog rows of leoicd 
Buddia Rgs» aimOar to Kha. L C ©056. a* h;» but Iw 
carcTuUy painUd. is|'x^V 

Khu- L Cn OOBi. Fresco fr., sbowbig tlaptt of acAtid 
fioddlm AgL arnoged in horiiontal and rertkal rows, 
Eidi itciajigohir space aHolted to le onxdned dark 
red and while. Colours of biurkgrotindi ire red between 
bhie And green. FigtL robed hi bloe md red, bine with 
red bachgraund, red with bhie and green. NEmboa aiwiiye 
pitik. Curved PadmlAina pink wii red robe, green wi<h 
blue* Voici wblts^ grey-hoidKed, with blue robe; greea, 
red-bordcred, ot blue, brown-bordered, with red robe. 
FleslLp discoloured pink Ftngers webbed. Good work. 
10^X14% 

Klia. L C. oofifl. Fi^eaca hu of seated Buddha fig. dia|»cT 
from wall. Sbntlar to Kbo. I, C. oo 4 i» bui leas cmaJ^y 
iMliited lo'xfl* 

Khft. L C. oo6g. Fresco &, S^red llixidbii fig. dkper. 
Seinllar to Kbit I C oofii, 10 'm lo^ 

tThfl . i, Q, 0064# Fresco Parti of five rcrani of sealed 


Uuddhi fig. diaper, Uuking j U Fksb white Woifc 
ndber poor. I'B'x ii% 

Khs. i. Cw 0065, Fresco ftr,. sealed Buddha % dliper. 
SimUiir to EUm. i. C wfin. 

C, 00B6- 0073. Frwsco frs*p showing diaper of 
sBited Budiflii Dgk" D071 showT profougitton of cmcf 
angks of eyui^ a laylc much u^ied in tbrereuih^cm* 
Permn potnjy. I-aJgeEl if* {o^t) o' x 5' 

Kha* L C. 0O74r Eigllt ft$L of s vaU palaMiig. Two 
t^ndi of oreament are teen, above wbkh on oiw fr. U 
towOf part oflJUge loua ihmnt Upper baml bua seiics Of 
rminpei-flia|icd bloa&oma ml aud green Alternately kdug 
upwards ai^ ilownwgida, ott a oiarnon grouml, thii 
bcunded above and bekrw by bfoad white line, on pari 
of which runi P rilim l Ijojctiption. Lower band Imltarea 
drapery iti ierta of hugging vindykea, r«T overlapping 
greyr which ihnw between- Chclei of wbUc dots and ibree 
muoczi hearhi on ibe red \ the dots only on gtcy. MareOa 
ground with hanging piecea of white Ktreamem Pali:ii€d 
over bobli liandg Is ilandlng llg. facnig H Brown robe 
kavLiig K- gboulder bare. Flegb red. L. hand bolda 
Bower;, R. liand censer. Traces of boiict tkcoraiim] k«i 
wliera paint of fig. la worn. 

In Sowcf band ihowing where paint of hanging drapery 
baa worn olf la sqoaitiog a grey fig. wiih m'9 head, fcJact 
shoes (hoofs)* ionKloth and itnle. In L huud he appears 
tn imld $ome laduiUTiguislmble object Other tracci of 
eulier paiming appear on the same fr. Early paMIni 
good Lexer, rsiber cuorsci aikl mme of the paint badly 
mixed. For inscr. sre Appendix F. 4* t' ti^-i 
Kbft L Cl 0075^ FreSpCO Br. R. shoiiMiiT of seated 
Buddha, -mud put of vt^ot Roba DUkroon ouilincd 
tilack. V'cfilca otnuge, ydGow« and green. 

ECba. U C4 o© 7€* Fresco fr. To R. •ewted BtuMha* 
Brown rotwj, green yelbw nimbus, btaroon axid 

litown baekgrntlind^ divided borixuntally by wbbe tinea. 
To L, pBit qI inn nr leg of large fig., the upper pat 
covned with gmnhdi-whke iiaispareiiL irapry, 41' x 

eV- 

Kbo- L 0077* Fresco fr. Above, tower paif ofBuildhm 
seated on lo^ whh feet crossed. Brown robe. R, 
^bcmlder bd,te« bruwni plnkk^afid green. Bclow» 

one Hue of Brihmi cbais. Bekiw^ Buddha reated tapper 
port) Icokir^g f L Greeni red* and hbek vei^ca. 
nabe. For tuacr« sa: Appeodia F* I4* K 8'. 

Kba. L G- 0078. Frnco fr,* abomng portkm of grey* 
peuiled Padinfijntia with dull pink centre. ApfHUWnEiy 
scaled on it crossrli^ed m fig.* of wbkk R. tliLgii and 
upper parr of bwier leg oidy itmaid. Fl^ii of tlicse 
Is nndraped. pale jiink dceoratei! wi(b {latterni applied 
dbeoty on 10 the skin. On towor 1^ a tree-tike meamter 
with bcapdiei eueh healing a roirod beny (?). Qu dtigh^ 
three ooixxntTic dretes, AH puiems dull y^ow, oudined 
red. Abraded, 7''x4". 

BHia. L 007^. Fresco ft* Fart of two tented Baihihrts 
fnnning porthm of Baddba duper. 4^* x 


S«c.ilIJ LIST OF OBJECTS 

trfia , I, c. «o 8 o. Fresco fir. Vxti of lottte ihrone (vliiio 
■Hit iffejr) wUb R- footer Btandtiig iieaily bfo^iso Red 
UTOtnuL to Sc1il| hbaU p%j tolus witii white don 7) ^ 
6*, 

If tin i, C. 0081. Fresco fr. UDcettsin mhjeci. 'RTiite 
tendrils on a bbtek ground. Below, ft i«d tioider. On die 
btsek ground part of (i itidrj iti whitep with tUiogt, soond 
holes, and bridge in red. 3^' K 
Kha I. C. 006s. Fresco fr. On htdcgiound of green 
nod maroon, pert of iiandirv Buddha looking | L. R. 
hand upraised. Dark red robe, yellow flesh.. Grey ^antl 
piok ve^ Black and red ulmhtis, poloied. y'xs'- 

Kha. L C. oo8g. Fresco fr. Design uucembu Blue 
and gretm floral design on red ground within stioare 
borders, black or brown. These ^;Muated by terra-cotta 
ground coknir. Very bad conditioD. 5^' X g*. 

Kha. 1 . C* 0084. Fresco fr. Above, red band} below, 

on olive-green ground, red Iwui with WftiJt centre, yt* x 

>r- 

ghn. L C, <>085, Fresco fr. Above, a p«c* of red fieW 
wilb a curved Woe bofdrr below it, Below, on wbii* field 
a buff crown (?) outliaeil to red, widi green and red jewels. 

A ted itiuainer from L. corner, and green streamer from 
R. corner. 4''x3|*. 

Kh ft. t G 0086, &, h. Two fresco frs. Part of Wire 
and while edge to a vesicft on ted and green grtninil 
Inside edge, greoa and white floral design <Bi vhrliN a%' X 

gt.a L C. 0087. Fisaco fr. Part of green lotus on ted 
gniuiitL a' X sj*. 

Kha. I. C. 0088. Froaco fir. Part of muitKolonred floral 
design, al' x a'. 

If bn t C. OOSg. F resco Ir. Uncertain omaotenial 

design. Rad cOSuBdoa, Apparenlly a jewel, in fiann of 
etpial-anmd cro» ccnnpwcd of live squares. Two Biiua 
M it r and two green. Centre aquare, pink. External 
Bogire iUkd try ^nfc trumgls making (ho general contour 
At end of one ann a row of lotus petals. 
From thia proceed three diverging flnea. Rockgraund 
browUi X *1'. 

KhH. L C. oogo. Fresco fr- Uutxnoin ornamcutnl 
design. Ptob. nepreseota a brocade with paitmn in errefes 
bordered with banils of white spots, and having a quod- 
nngular pftiicin between the dreks. Ground, maroon. 
Bad condition. 3' x 11'. 

Ktu. 1. C. oogi- Freaco fr. On buff grourul aeries of 
converging red linea; spue between ibsm closed I7 
altcrffitte groiqis of three or few red and blue lines : bavihg 
gcooTsl effect of red and blue squires arranged to cbequer 
puuero. Ptxiib. rejireseiita textile, i* X a|;'- 

gtiB I, C. oogo. Ffonco fr„ showing portion of imbri« 
iisf pattern, leaves piiik and green, onfbncd block 
aiul white. Much abraded, ij xf^« 
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Kha i. €Laaq^. Fr^C^ Fr^ laiB aniKnCTUl 

icha L C. 0094^ a-d* Four frft. Appiraiitr 

pm of replica of Kha, i £ 00^7. Fabric wid coIoim 
ttTfi ejKactlf slinlliUH Fowa of tcal^d fiffi- of Buiidtia 
to L. p. j ope siawding fig- hoWing flcik to Rp P-- 

and pm of demoo all appear* "Veiy Ijad cairfit»ii- 
9 *XT'; 4^X5'* S'5f3'- 

I, C, 0093, Fresco fr* On a bmwo-hardtmd. pak 
grrcn, vesica, a bwUf coaceiTOd aod badJj^ drawo fig- of 
Gineia. He « iMn iikI baa Isdly fonoed cars Jirul 
clninaOy cottvciitJOiiiliTed (ace- A rope of pearia hangs 
rtrtind his neck. In Ibe ibree viaibk UoOdi ate a basket 
of p«jIb(?), m i^hs an Be a red-brown 

and a gtey stole. Fltth ydSoiriab pey* Oudtiws 
black and brovtu Cotidilioji fidr% )C PL XL 

Khn^ I, C, 009B. Fresco fr., in faded wosheft of ccrfoor* 
A Bnddhi fig. seated On PidmaMna with handi in lap; 
lias a cufioufl appeamcce because a few bUck oallifics 
rmuin Strong and all oiber details ba^u peri&bed. Below 
and to R, pv are fregtneiiis of Brthml inscfipilon in blict 
See Appendix Fv sk* ^ 

KhOa L Ca 0097* Prew:o ir, in se-rond pteoei (now joined) 
of Isrge composition. In centre Bad«iha on Pnd- 

white with traff Cenhej ha* hamla in Ny^jra- 
nradi^L He k shavtn, hu long em, mud fOEnetfaing whkh 
appears lo be but I* fieah ookwr (? 

n&be Is rrd Ibifttl "while, md iklli from L, ahoolder ncroea 
to R. hip, cofennf *I*Q the legs, Ffee 4 eip<Mod, 
wiih toks op, on tliighs, Cream-^c^iloiiJisl stole hangs over 
shooldei- Nimbus* Bdniul and projealng all rounds 
leftl-like formfl with red veiuiJig mggeating damcm. 

Two sftojidlng BodlusallTma, oiieon each ^de, oie dreaud 
pivctlcaUy alike and both carry In hmul the long-aecked 
fibak. Tlidr lowfir gmnnenn axe pile bofl; held by buff 
Aam^lirBfmd wlib pendent endSn A iAvBn of scanty dimen- 
ilonsy white widi quatrefoU fpot pattern in hlMcK crosses 
body cbliqtiely fiom 1^ sbodldi^rp cro^iog on breast A 
kigd atoie crosses shoulders and anna, itod has tong 
floatfog ind peiMleiit eiidi- Neckleti aittilels, and bangles 
lie m-orit Hair blaci, \img and flppliii|rt and in cose of 
JL p, figr dretsed In large knob bound by fillcin and 
adorned in front by loienge^iped Jew'd with Icaf-hke pro- 
jectioELfl R. end L* and npu Top of head of L* p. fig* 
broken away. Face or this effenunnlftp FosUioni of 
bands Bllghtff dlflcfeot. Both nimbste. 

Ill from of Buddha^ a aylpliiii-ydlow lunette boidefed 
by row of cooseniional tines. At R. p. exlTcmlty 

b seated boar-beaded dlvinitjr feeing white wijh grey 
bend and short red hnlding in fTOD-t Of hiiDi by arms 
nnd tegs, a human fig. {yellow) of wlddi be ia devommg ibe 
cotmlb which fitteam from Ins jawi; To L. p* old 
whli&beardcd fig. cobured grey, wl^te tali- Lied vii knob 
and adorned whh dladcco (yellow). Fiercfr cjrei. Red 
sheet Leopard akin on front of body(l). Ihndii 

resdiig In Up. 



RUINED SITES NEAR DOMOKO 
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In cmttt DThnati^ n m^snubzlKd hmp wiih green fkiv«4 
rtsuif thf'rdfk SfDJi]l Bodillm li^ ^ 

tuwyi fill ihe remeinEng &i>aee^ Ctpml l^kground rkb 
red. Ouilince red oud bhclu Thr wm k sa Tiiher rw}i:h 
bill sldll^ Ce^lmir genenOj? tLie red. 

CombiiDnt broken nod £br«:^ Verjf friibk. 

I'' to^\ R 11 . 

KIul L 009^ Fresco Put of border Ao^ii 

detfgn. 

KJul L C. oogg. Fresco fr+ On ligbi red ground, whita 
KTu] pate green floml bctdI] design o^iilined in blscL On 
one part ofvesicA edge with gr^n le&vtt on whftc* 

6 'xfi 4 ^ 

Khfi- L €. ootoo^ Fresco tbowing bead and ehonkters 

of Buddha bead f to B. p. Fk^ dark (proib. dk* 
coknzred) t hidTi elc.„ blnck ; imnbns bloc; bdo funk green i 
robe Broken and abtiided. i{^ x 

KhA^ t. O. ooofor. Fresco fr.i pointed ikbEfitnEon, 
with block lines- Prok draperj. ix t 

KhA. I. C* ooicB. Fresco Ir, of bixder. Two s^^ticd 
Bmldba fign. f to R. p,, hands In lap on whkh bkek boafl; 
•iraighi Fodmlsona. Red robes, pink bdckgroynif Foie 
green nhnb^ with, whik rcsicaj^ white pimbus with pale 
green veskM^ Black boir bmugbl to downward poici ewer 
fcireliieadp Ufolgtasboifliig abonr narrow Cbinue esp-obaped 
bcad-dre^ Keck l et black with wMe spoia^ R^id 

ufoiki. 

Rha. j. ooroBi Fresco fir.t ikowtug ponmn of Ri upper 
arm of nearly life^e wearing omiet (jtHow) of aanie 
pattern aa in Kin. 0031 (act PI xuj- Fkah piok sbodedx 
Dork green mote windii round arms. Folds of whke 
drapery on duk itA ground (figured with white pattern) to 
R. p. Indication of body of to D. p. Small portion 
of anckt of mznilar pancm appeaii 10 R. p^ 4k* x 4|^* 

Rha L C, 00104. Fresco fr.p thowmg bead of Buddha 
ilg. I to R- fL Long ears, Ffcah ^ery pak plfik. Robe 
red-browo. Background dark grry. Hair^ ttc., black. 
Fkib cooloura red. Rapid execudooi. 4!^ x $ |'i 

Khs. L C. 00105. Fresco fr.j sbowlDf Bofsl setoH detail 
Eb green with white and hbn^ ootboes- Pink gTmrad- 
Blue to L. pb Ffob. pan of Kba. oosp. ^oiaditkms 
broken and abraded if' xt*4 

KliA. L C, 00106* Fresco &.» ui two pieces, ibowbig ebn^ 

yetitiofuJ flora] scroll cotiaisilng of mala steiE, gieeit aod 
pink, oat of whidt growB luge flower composed of green 
and grey petals outlined vbiie and block, VeliKd blsek; 
seed vessel brown with white spoia - sepals white. Back- 
groand pink. To ft- p. rod hoider band Hough but well 
designed aurd free in treatment. 41* X # 1 ' 

Kha* L C. 00107. Fresco fr^# showing detail of con- 
ixntronal fltsral omameUL Complete pattern priob% of 
circular form, of wbidi pan of outer border only vmibic. 
Chief clcaicnt of this Is a lily-like bud„ s-p^oging from 


txiweon two caxlod blue Scjala fotir pairs of whkb farm 
Luoer border of circle. Sepals iptbtg from gnecn leaf and 
Open imldefil), Eud endo^ lyrfwtcn two e^augated 
green leavos whlidt ipruip fnrm camrts of upper edge of 
Mcpfll, itid tneet At poinis fonnlng an ogoc thape. Outer 
cuikd bps of tepils roeet tbo$c of adjoining paiit and 
support I md and leaves m ILtvt^ die bam^ of leavci 

meedag ihoSQ of leaver on eseh wdt,, tlius forming u con¬ 
nected series of Ogee oitve^ oa tmitt line nf pattertL In 
spaodrels Ixtureeo C^cei are ifusencil snutfl trEfbil peiidi. 
bUck with yeikiw centfa, wblic and black ouliiuca. Spaces 
between decniar yituiem seem to lisre Iwa fitrniflbcd wflh 
gieeftaiul GiCHtnd hrick-fed. Oudines 

of omarncAt while and b[a4dL To oue side, band of k dark 
brown ctdotLT whk iilack line* (drapery 3^ X 11*. 

RliA. L C. ooioS. Uf b. Two fresco frs. PortkECi of 
pmk twkgrcHind with four^tailcd 0owan lO dark ted^ 
senifi (d) I1B& a blue patch at one ads. Faded, (u) 

f 4 'x 3 r; 

Eha. i (L OOiogr Fresco fr., LreiUs-paUmn floor b red 
Burs on vrlsit# ground on wbkb rest foeefet of hmw 
(pink), Behind tby krgi and at upper otici of iradlA, a dice* 
patterned cushion:. Abraded, 4|' x ^ 

Kha. L C. oano. Fresco Kbowing white and Unu 
drapery on rich criniMHi ground Abraded. 3}^ X 

Kbn. L C. oom. Fresco of omamimul ckiaili prob. 
armlet of large %. To L. of ornstmem a white baud 
(Kotcl) then a black band, and 10 L. of this bright lurquolscr^ 
Oniiment onttlned red tn semicircuhu bnnris rauml bbe 
semidraubAr cenire. Bamb conum wittincd seeda and 
bear iracei of gUdmg. In three of ibe pceib the Hirfoce i* 
tiiaed and pmiJy deracbed, probably due to u^e of some 
kind of gold alae oat heavy gum as ihe vehteb for gitding. 
In the blue centra whera are tnioet of gokt same condidan 
cjdsts. Cracked in ploocfl. x i]'. 

KhsL. i, C. t>om. Fresco fr.+ ihqwirig daris giten-gter 
drapery^ prok part of L.. leg of icated White Ptad^ 
tn-tena. Duk ted^tiwn bnckjo^cnmdi^ White hab. 
Rough work. 3|* X i|“. 

Khn. i Ct crofig. Fresco fr.^akowing tmnicak of red-brown 
I bdrna n aniL Fak pink backgrtmnd. DatlEnes black and 
cdanse. t' x t^*n 

KEta. ix C. 00114, Fresco fr.; raugUy pjtuuedoammciital 
detail. Pink grouiKl with dark harnta aud wliEte 

^pota in lines and eheba a|'x 

Kim. i, C# 00115. Fresco fr*, showing part of bead of 
Buddha %. I Ip It Ph Eyei heavy and dreamy. Fkah 
pbk* Cotuoters red Hairi eyebrows; block. Tllafcik 

Kimbtii green (0 white. Rapid work. X3J*# 

Hha . 1 . Cp oonff. Fresco fr., shoKnng portkm of R. tjrty 
&ce, and bead of Buddha flg. Fleirb dark pink IMr 
wUli Ufifllpa, bbick Nlmlrat dark ml, tiordrrad whb bn»d 
Willie band, uoulda whldh a iHn while Wnei Vtilcw ted# 
bttrdcred with wbUe and Ixoad band of bluck Background 
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red wlib vrbitE sprig. Horiwbtiil irhii^ liiM dtvkk^ thl^ 
from upper pone] (broken iwAy)^ Belov wMse Ikw » 
Brftbmi in blicit. See Appendix F. Wwt ralher 
roagb, 

Kbax L C. 00117 * Fresco fr*i ehowing Wer (mn of 
ccAXed on ila^d^d pbik lotos wLdi j'elloir centre, JM^fi red^ 
tL bsnd resting fn Ijip hits bangle and appears eo grasp 
tminidilgiblD object. Fnwwwk. Abraded. 

Riia^ L C- ooiii- Fresco fr* of large cocipoaitiorL R, 
bfiuid of Boddha lifc^ep dogeis missing. Exiended 
to R. palm ooE. Ungers down. Web eaumcfmg from itiumb- 
fiacred mark in palm fonned by three concentric circles 
amraunded by dots. ThuDib^nail ihcrt^ Bangle with 
lujqiiOEdc jew^ on vtist. Triangle and circle (jeHow) 
seem lo be pxbued on wrisL Fksb pink. 

Bdtind b^d and prob. jNirt of border of fcslca^ standing 
Buddha %- in rctibbrov.'n robe, head slightly bent and J to 
R, p, R. liAnd palm out at breast* f^mg pomted flattie^ 
shape nimbus grey and bnfl^ Vesica pale grcy'-bbie, back- 
ground red. FragmeOl^ of colfflir on general hockgronnd, 
green, red* pink (drepeiy), and chocolate. Abraded. 
9 'X 7 r- 

Kh^ L Ct 00119. a-g* Fresco irm. of omamentnl detail 
painted 00 red groond. On (nj i paltcm of dreoki fonn 
Composed of ■ ccnunl pink fmif-peiidkd rose m turquoise 
ground, encircled by m Btcm-like lino looped to form eight 
equidistant onlwaid projecting points.. At akemote painli 
the mceling stems edntiatae in scrolled ends^ from between 
which proceed four-petolLd bmb. The mttnrvedhUc poinls 
bear codt m bullerajp-sbiq^ Itmcf (green inutde, blue out, 
rad centre, bbtek oliading). Other fra. are virtoions of 
tbii and dnuhr ichmcft Abraded* (o) 7I' >( Ottufrt 

BnxallcTd 

Kim* L C. ooiao* Fresco fi*-* tliowing bordm of vcsict, 
brown* red, grotm centre- Part of nimbuD, pink. Back- 
grouDd red. SmnlJ poitionof delail wilhin imfcter- 
□iLnatt. 

Klia. i C- ooiaa. Fresco fr* on red pound showing R.p* 
portiona of psneb comuitung three seated Buddlm figs.^ 
with pecn, white, or red ndmhim* IkdinSsana otraigbL 
To R. p. on backgrouiid* boldly poinied curkd lily potlern, 
mtl^r disjoined, yj' X 4'. 

Kha, 1* C. ooiou* Fresco £r* showing portloEis of two 
ilsliea on giteu (waicr) backgrovnii Tlie red dofphin-Gke 
bead of one polmt to B. p- Tlie greertt wWre. and Wufi 
scaled back, and portions of red dno, of a larger fish appear 
si iowet edge, A mesa of Irigbl red shows at upper edge. 
Work rough- Abraded* X 

Khn. i C. 00^3. Stucco fr. coaled oai a flat tail of 
cotton (?) fabric, folded round a tore of coam fibre The 
itiKCO of hard plaster shows traces of red paint wlib gilding 
oven U pfobahly foraciJ part of elongated pierced ear¬ 
lobe of a krge %* Much brokem 7* x x I". 
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Kha* i* C. CKita^* Fresco ir*, thowlng R* ear and aide of 
bead of Buddha fig, to L, p. Long ear. Long bair^ black. 
Mokupi yellow wbh hair oMhemton ornamcni In red out- 
hue* Knorted taenh^ wtiiie. Mlmbus pink* Flcah pink* 
Rapid work- Conditkiti good* 4* X a** 

KhiL L C* 00125. Stucco rehef fr^ poihied with crossed 
red Untt ujiDn foltl groimri While stucco* if' x if** 

Kha* L C, 00126^ Terra<oCta fr,, decorated with plsired 
brokl coikd in ^irol^ starting fremi centra] knolx Surhice 
sligbtJv coflTex. AppOqii^ ornament to vase. x a* X 

A' 

Kbn. L E* ooa a, b* Stucco rellfif. Two fro. of ^ bead 

and InUi^petid ' mfinWling ^ cfl IOul vU. oog. shows 
reddish-yellow colour* Cf* fOuL la* 00 lo. White stucco^ 
Length (KJgeihet} (I* X i|'- 

*Klia* L £* 003 (jedaed with Kha* IJ. ooSj* Stucco 
relief If* of ^besd and lotus>-petar border* made from 
mould of wlucli Kha* tL 0074 is part SUviglu edging of 
iieoiht froffi which Uxm petob whh bddly marked lobes 
and l:^h£ central rib curve *way like foliage;; pointed 
leaver vliible between petals* Petals ciigmaliy pink 
s'X 3 i-. 

Frqtn same mould : Kha* li oolil^ 009. dot a, wga« 
0054*004^5^ 0055, 0057^ 005S ; it C 004* All of white 
siucco* Cn (flinalfer fcale) Klia, i S*W. oog* Also cf. 
Kha. vij, DPI. 

Kha. L doB* Stucco relief Er. of two overlapping 
bands of flame paUero from reslca; imtef painted red; 
outer covered with whfie slip. Cfi Kha. I, C- oot r. WliiLc 

Klia* t E* oog. Stticno relief fr. Head ol Gondbnrvl 
In high relkff much of face destroyed. Hal; block t two 
bonds of venuCion rotmdthrcxu White smeco. ifi" X r|*. 

Khou I. E. ooir. Stucco relief fr* of * bead ond btirs-peml" 
border. Cf* Khm L E* 003 (shtiHoJ but different TnoaldjlL 
H-xtr, 

KJia, ], EL 0014. Stucco relief fr. Lotos pede^t with 
feet and ankles of Buddha. White rtocoo* Ct Khn, h oot 
(aliglitly dil^jifut naoiild]L a* x 11*. 

Kha. L D017* Staccp relief fr Upper part (head to 
breast) of a Buddba in aiiixtidc oTproteetkm. Hair t^ellrd 
and painted block ^ drapery dark red. Fled) and minhtta 
orig* gildedi On L side of fr. is slight tja« of blue b«i- 
ground. F|g* similar to KhsL I W, cois. White Rtueem 

Khz* L B* ooiB* Stucco rdlef fr* Fkme work in high 
reJieC Back shows impnmof scored pbatc; to which tMi 
wn applied- White stncoo. 4* X yf'* 

Ktia. L S. 0019# Stucco relief fr 1 ** (bot of stuall 
human fig- Kailsi dlvittiom iictween to^ etc*^ quilined 
In redfiiish-browi) ; twry-cdouml alip. White rtuoco* 
a-xti-. 
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‘Rha. 1 . E- ooao. Stucco relief fr. of list*" wreath; 
aeeiiom are lepwaled hf rIowbLt stuijr-e^gcd f b/f faateai) 
(rf uamt {ashion. aKla.m«i White attuwv oouai 
worn. a'X <A* monU: Kha, L C, 00*3. 

« ifhn L E, ooa8. Stucco rellrf fr. Gaartharrl llytaj 
to R,, nude tew far mauik oret kbMUera; upper «nifl 
<Kttct«d *>wnw«id$» foronni raliwJ ItoUSoi* wreaili acrott 
lower pan of body. On R- b p«i«« of 
convenhonal ’ Oriental * type. Head, haml*. both *iUi 
onklea, and background loit. Tmcei of red on wfa0, 
jifeen on drapery Of wtetnh- Hard while stucet^ 3I ' 
Prom some lOonlil: KKa, I. C- O04 # ll* 

Attf, Pt J.Vl, D. lit. t. 

Kba* L E. Fr* of paiutfid wesod %pm ^ liickei 

pwce. AH edges bttAeru Rciaam* of jwwntijig wem to 
a seued 6g * with orriMneiilil and Itnig 

fakek hak, mH oodioa to bkA, Fig. jellow, and back- 
^ l umi d of iPesica brown, Faint txictn of ltd *od gttci'i 
bclow^ Wi5od haitL 

Kha* L £- 00^ Fra of palnifid wood, painlird on ant 
ikte. Lower jHit, a blue loiut, on a Mg^ ttd groned, 
mntini oTa band of Idtif bclowe Abtm to R. p-, a long 
patdi of drtp rtd oioBtusd wUi«. which may be part of 
a gaftnent Wood wtl pitsfirreiL iI^X | ■ 

Kha. L Ey 0033- Painted panel of wood, top edge 
brokoo away. In ellljrtlcol waca wlih wWte poomj, a 
K&led croe^fcggwl wcariiig a pink tifi^-ileeved coal wiih 
hlk^-grcy trrmming round akirli cuft. and coUaj {prioh. 
Fot). Bafow coah dciaU obicurodp bui ffeneral coionr 
tt dmk mddttlhbfown. Thm me fear armi L lower 
baa band testing ligbdy with kntttkle* m hip^ Iow«t 
haa hand ntbed U> bftait boMing Siomt hxjijuii3giiiaiial>^ 
6b)ect. Th^ two cahet wma ate Ibrcarmi oady^ qolnddiug 
with the otbert al elbowt, and •« dpmns^d, ibe lianda 
tala^ng. Head defoced oiwrtly BackgicKtiid 

pinlL Pemonage piolx %Skmt an in I*L LXL 

Mudi damaged. 4|' x 3!'^ X 

Kha* L E. 0034- Painted pnaeL L. p* fr. of pimsU 
uiniuig *fltibjcd of Iwrimnaji* (jlih*. JrA?/4Wf, Pl^ 

It fppT^^* to be a rtmgli aketch In. bJa£h only on live wluta 
gronnd with which the panel wm coveted. The pans 
vhdhl# on diii fr, me: at fop^ ilie flying bWj pm of 
filmbui Btnd Lr of botaemnn ^ upper ef^a of bach 

of saddle and an object which u possibly u quiver; hind 
quanen mar bind-leg of horse {well dtitwn)^ ind 
portion of tnp|iing3.r From borsemaO nre tlic flowing 
linca always an cleverly fnlroduccd to eapiei* nocwion.^ L p. 
edge rtiufukd and ch^rcfed 01 back Lower edge cham- 
fcTcd. A bok is di-IUcd Lhrough from ade and r from 
topf doubUtsa for k fixtitg-peg. Fainting much ddkeed, 
wwd well preserredj X i|' X -f/ to 

Kho. L 0036. Fr* of pointed panet* Truces qf iwnt 
on Ixith aides. Surface tbiaded Wood BDFt» 


[Chap. V 

Kha* 1. Et oog^ y U* ooig (joined)* Stacco reHef fr* 
of Gandlwrvl flying U From sumo nwuli aa KIli* i. 
C. (»3t- Ik arm broken at wrists ^ ^ ill dljovr. Lega 
broken abcfve ankles. Traix* of pmk m wings, ami of 
blue on otmbrtti. W^hltir MnccO* x g - FI* XV. 

Klia. I E. €«40. Stiicc© relief I 5 r., of ik*^ nf 
large fig. Red gfotmd whli gold star* o on Ml* ani o©4* 
Om cotnp'clc ^ wlien- Outer inrfaor* 

A" ttiids, h pftasier of Pirb. Tins b aptilicd lo raatmial 

Ola which frwon are painted, i-1 day mired witli itniw. 

Kb ftr L E. 0043 . Stnccfl relief fr* mth ciinped groew- 
Prob. edge of dimpery, S^ped vddi ltd, green. browJtp 
and white pnUha with Red dry, white slip. 

3-xt|-. 

Kha* L E. 0043* Wood earvtiig in relief. Prtia pan 
of chair bock On baK. shji^ edge of which Is cSH hilo 
five staiidi a tnonntain goat, cot In fllhiRiciiet fadng 
IL Hia cnnlLnc is coi amy* Irat betmen beck and 
born the btiickgrtnmd is praterved on lower plane. The 
bfcak <Kcm behind fane&wi* From brtow base 
lenon. Oval of eye w incised, bni no other mark*, and 
edge^ are rcclaitgi^ i* 1 X X 1 1 '. PL XVIL 

Kba. L E. 0044^ Fart of carved ivooden frlw. 
Above, plain rectangular moulding- Then convei tnnUild" 
ingi caTv^td wilh lelief livienje paiteiHi Then double row 
of Vandyke Trac^ of paint? on upper moiibfing. red; 
ou lower moulding, blue? on Vandykes* white on red or 
blue; oa lackgrounil to Vandykes^ red-brown- i^ 7 X 
TrxJjV FbXviL 

Kha. L E. 0045- Fr. of cMp<arvljjg fo wood; band 
of overlapping doubli kal formed by scries of 

Uiv^cd V-shajxd cues* Length 6|'' x t|V 

Klia, L £. 0046^ Frwco fr* of soolbwork detail aniilned 
in black, wii pale washei of grey, greea, and btowa on 
otnatncni' ijwl bnckgroutrcL Lines of while Of lightcT 
eolotir lion the ndufS are pakued as high-hglus no edges 
orscrblliN There are formi in ihii, and la foH a lr capital 
of Kbi. E- »4|, fTKjiwnllf met with In fonrtfleDtli- 
and fiflwiih-cetitiiry Goihk waitwri gIsK 
Pi. XI. 

Kha- L E. 0047. Fresco fr* of targe coenpoflUon. emyrd 
Bi L. p- edge; m reveraJ [deces. A verricaJ boivd (yethiw) 
divides a aeriet . of small opdgfat panels, forming a bunkfj 
from larger panels^ To the R. p. Is portion of petAlkd 
bofd^ (ytliow^ shaded wfah ted-hcown) of a vusska. Widim 
ihia^ OD a shaded while ground, appears &n clnhonire fbsic 
with ovoid body, s{xcading fool* nairow offik ctirring 
fa ward from shoidit^ and outward agaio to iHile oioutb 
covered by a Md of inverted fiuuw) ^mpe* Flask Lt oma- 
luenttd in bUck ouilint* with a ccniml horirootal bnnd of 
rings, with* above and below^ radkUDg oritMncnt- ll 
rests upon the feed vessel ol a.pmk tsxus^ Is yellow, and 
carricE to X#. p» u, bearded huniBJi fnssk inreliefi ^kh terngw 
LhnM ouL In the lower port of resxai are tisihle the L* 
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upper ami, kr^ uid tUgh of * munH ig.| ^iiJi dehip 
crnainmled armkt and a jcTrene<l wye. ytUowip 

Fadniuaiui pink. 

Between ind venkaJ band it ftpresented ^ 

(i£diiL«ctimi shaft, wiib bojul tv lajemb and 

an «kborale exflud fllBug tfiiDdfcl above. Onmnt^^tat 
dclailEf iDtSTctlin^.. The baiidi of ornaixtc:nt Wre opproduc^ 
Harm of meisil femilei or tivuiiogs u$ed in ivoode^ MEdinp 
of the Cbliu^ (cf. \emte in targe painied ailk 

tMmncfi froiii CEy, The oapilat is a nKKlific6tdoii 

of boludfiU Bjaanlbu titd lodian ciamplet eipieairc of 
A wee of floweit and kares. Above v«;^^ a group of 
thrci; hEFrixooiiii bsnd:^ fortiit a bQr<kr vliich i« broken b| 
aome tewVi qnuimeiiL pCfbapa prooeediiig fcoto top of 
vwcik Above Lbe btn^, kavet and beirijea ace freely 
painted In frejf-greeni and n^biie on bkcL grcmELd, ihc 
wliok growtli Cfikkigr a dreulat form, kavin^ a ipandrel in 
lower Cijrr^ti arntaliljF filled by blossoma 

The oiJTOvr pdikb to L. p. of dividing band ooQUin 
GLmdiug l^uiMha figs, on bcofiesw The opper one bas s 
veflica decooted widi fl am oa In green and grcf otulined 
tJtenmklx with bkek and red and aniuiged ecr /a&eitfiy. The 
liat bbcli kdr wlili the Ufuifa, bug nam, Tilaka, and 
maik En palm of lamd; undcrf-robe, dark brown; upper* 
vcMteand tnmsparent- Both lumde are upra.l$e<L 

The lower fign has black halrr bound with a gariand and 
with pendent mranter. The pecuSiar robe la IoOk and 
itlnjghL from the fL armplL Ahoul knee IcveT It has 
a banil of cFriuimerjt compoaed of raMUc& Bdow dik 
a double ftoinxie. ihc upper green and lower pink. This 
arrangecnent k nu^ at the bacL In bont b white 
robe froin L. sbootckr which apfeadi om and ends In 
a Siraigbi r^j^ge at Euikleg^ hm appeans to have shaped edging 
piece, applh^u^. The vesica is rkb brown decorated with 
pcul$, bads, ett. NhRbuB green with one hoin of white 
cresceiu below . The fig, stands on & pink and gieen loins. 
The garitind of rmit on hcad« the petal and sepsi ebaraccer 
cl flountes^ the decomltvie bEind of Tosenea, atid the 
of knm fnggcfl some deity reprte^ctiiing fertiii^r or (be 
earth, (Cf. fig^ proh, of uinilar itgntfksiiuDe in pointed 
Inmter Ck ooiB, lo L, p«) 

Iktcm, top of head ivith rope-Jike dladerOf ftoAting white 
itceuners* long em^ green halo, veaiai decomied with 
overlai^iiig crkrigtiLii acpih (green) and pciak (pink)* 
Exeeutkm rough. CondlHon: fairly good; rcmdn ddooed 
«u Ln pw '^0* X is|^ PL XL 

Eba» L E, 004#. Tt^co fr,. ubewlng paria oT three ftga, 
puiiied on white or ersim grouncL tn ibr ccantte an 
csmrlated grej'lmlred itcul bearded wearEDg ^ scuity 
green kun-eJoth advontea witli beut hack nnef knoei to 1 - 
p,r lidding In Rr hand n coid the other end of whkh is 
attached* in some wmj Ool vi^e^ to a secomf, uimhalep 
fig. to ft weaiiug browji stole miJ fewdlcd ncckkt* 
Ttc Inw and portSon of R. leg tnd Awna of Udrd fig* 
ctnly viRibJe. This %. iteeiUR lo be seated, CHcntre fig^ la 
cleverly drama exhihlla extmoTdinaiilj accuimte obw- 
VBtioiL The ex te n t" I forms in regiooR of IL Acapnla and 
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{Hb. are «ipeinal}jr pud. Tb« Uj» Mean to br delibentely 
ttenkn, vilh Sattetiec! now. prominent Jews, Mongljr 
mulcetl ddt in op^pei lip^ and high pmmioul ebeeJe Ixhmiu 
OU ier two Agiv. are probalijjr of now t^rpe. fleih in all 
dir^ pink with »d ontlhua, Exectuioti npid and precise. 

Klta. I £, 0049. tf" in several plecee (now joined), 

thowin; L hand pafm outwandi, Snipers down and corlUj 
up to mppmrt a dot object with projectuif veiUcaJ poinr^ 
wlikh may be the neck of a Bark rewmhliti^ Umi In Kha. 
j. £. 0047. Varimu bands of duU yellow leprewnt a atole 
pAulng over R. ebmilikr and behind R- arm, part of which 
eppean on ft. Bj postion of I#> hand in reiailon to bodyi 
tLe Ag. would Iw nbom ^ to EL Rev. of etok dull grey- 
gmeCL Fk^ pnJc pink. Ail outlines red. Work Tou^h, 
srxs*- PL Xt (tipakk down)* 

lOiii, L 0050. FfOfico fr.^ in several pieoK, of targe 
compoaitboti. lo ccnlrt* a nearly UfMsse Bg. of Builtlha* 
meariug ildi red robe lined pale gretii* with fouj-pctalled 
pink kKus psilem io be afven bl tunwvtr emssing 
breast Over shouJclers a buff niBiiile;^ of wlikh & fold Is 
graflpef! hi upturned L hsnd. raised to breast leveL Ears 
ekmgaicd pkioed with l&ng iliL Mouth amott and 
fulJ-npped. Nedt in folds dclkatcly draim. FTesh co^ 
tdUR red. A ainous cdnventLcHi in drawing the features 
is wry marked (visible also in Kba. L 0059), Doe of 
□ose h cdutinuei to form one dde of cleft In upper bp 
and sweeps round, forming a second and redm^knl line 
of fofcahoncucd side of upper lip. On brea*T {pr, pcrliapa, 
an cmanalion from hand) a faiDllj sketched sjrtnmetiica] 
□nunueut tennirxaiiog apward& in viipourj indecinioir, 
Slight shading in red-brown on ticcki at comers of moiUbi 
eiir* wing of ooutj and hand Lips rtd^bfowrif miiUned 
with grey* Halo yellow inth border bands of dark gtej 
and redp white edgedi 

Vt$ica, tame colours* but field decorated with shaded 
pink wedgt-shape nays, radiatmg from fig, A brood outer 
buiil round veaka is white* with pointed eUlpdcAl pandJ!* 
bordEied by tiands wfikb Lutertacc end with. end« bi" trtie 
lotetm" knots t die apondtd intemls fiJkd with pmk tmdi^ 
In each jiancl, on green gyfmnd. It seated Buddha fig. in 
red tube on red fotta and with red flaroMbapcd hahj. Red- 
grey bonfert outside ibii bmad band. On ground 
a broad bodaeontal lis.nd of Imbrkated peacocks' fealbem 
in four rows^ cdoaredi rejspectivdy {downwards^ dark 
green* dark red* Uglii gieen, shaded red.^ bkick 

With white oulUiier Feathering bhick. BeJow, e plain bud 
band, undei which a red bind with gmu Amid oraameni 
odiUned hlnnK All work ia|^y executeiL Upper ituj 
lower pans mjj&mg- 4', PL XJL 

KhB* L E. 0051* Fresco fr^^df detail Part 

of ekborflie foiiiiCe wreath or canop])’!. Leaves are rougbty 
trikibate and poIntEd^ pink* fomttimes shadert| omlLncd 
white t broad black uild-rib, heavy block ouillne* the outer 
edge of which la not tirtkob9it& Bebiml each IcftT a petals 
shaped bodcgioiiiiti of green or bhie outlined with white and 
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tiliiCfc. are amingtd in irebncaliid row*), tlwii 

petal-ahepiMj beK%st<nutda tniMtmg aiile b; ndr, «w;l) TQW 
bditH altcnuutfy green nrtcl bhx. To otie ai(k of lliH 
(Chcme fs a piece of '^julllcd rad butiwied * oinameiU, 
bounded on one lidc by red ts&d edged wtib yrtkre. 
QDiidnglin£*,red<nieinf, gmn Iheoihcr. BtUtunii t«d; 
tntcr*al$, erhtce. Bacltgnrinult bloc. 8* x 6j'. Fb Xtl. 

Kha. L £. 005a. Fresco fir. oT I- vesica. Iwsdef, coiih 
posed of seated Buddlua in bidoes. fanned by banda Inlcr' 
tated In 'itu* tovm* Iukk*. Freb- portion of Kbn- L F- 
X 9*. 

Khn. l. E-00')d< Fresco fr.j,vM7 roughly painted. Mead 
and shotildcta, c* iialf Ufe^siae, of Buddha iig.. bead j to 
R, p. Whole palnicd in red, aalid or ihiii, aa required. 
The eycbravi and eyes onlt in black. Vedca 'while. 
Outer backgiixuid daih brown. ClMiacter of «Oih kcow 
to spggcfit imtruiiHHl hand. Abraded. 11' X 13** 

Kluu 1 . £. oos^. Fresco fr.| ihowrag tono and L. ann of 
(0 BiadhisaUTa weaibig jewelled tiecklel, arrnlrt, 
bangle on IL wrist. Nunoir scarf faaitga foBiid fleck, 
loosely tied bektw bfreasi. Parti-coloured dole encirde* 
t. aim and Itonts out 10 1 _ p. R. hand nisetl; web 
between thuinh and Ibst finger. Vesica grey bonkied 
with red oiut dark brawn. Mimbua green, bordered pbde. 
Work rapid but good. 7 }* X 6 |'. 

Kha. 1 . E, 00^ Fnesco fr., ahowrug poniom of ihice of 
■ row of seated Baddha figs, cm uraighl FadoiAsanas. 
Coloon of robes aJteniatdy ted and white. Below, a row 
of boldly written Bribmi ciianicten in btack. Sw Ap- 
pendutF. Sdow iliesc (latt of a tow of luge lenm. prab. 
part of tugc radmisana. Work all rather rottgh. Cbn- 
dibon good, X 74*. 

Kha. 1, E, 0056. Fresco fr, of detail of large attbjcct. 
Near centre two curnd bonds, tirowit and ttd, of ecslca 
border. To L, p, of iheae, hc^ of Suddlis fig. oudlned 
in black, with haloe* also In black; all on 0 p*^k pink 
grautul ilnL Above this, and iliridlng it fram a slmlbr 
fig., 0 TOsetle and bud in blsck cniiBne. There figs, teem 
to b« part of border decoratkifi of large vedco IQ K, 
W'ork raitier nnighi Abraded to' x $*, 

Kha. i E. 0057. Fresco fr.i ritowing bend | to R. pu, «f 
BottliinU.ra. Very pink; flesh cesdoun brown f eyebrows, 
long batr, etc., black. Shading retii^ly indicated with 
a wailt of tonbiir at each loner angle of eyra, coiuere of 
mouth, wing of nose, bebw lower Up, at temple, atut in 
baiKU round neck. Pork ihadowa at eyes giro a fierce 
expressioo. Olhetwire uti^ilfnl sttempt tO follow the 
dreamy model of eyes. On bead a coroiurl of settlcal 
petal shapes supported on n hand of brows testing on 
hair. Halo, dsik green, red bordered Backgicund red- 
Abore ts ritotritig* red FadtDlreiw,oti wldch stands a pink 
fcoi- yj'xsj". 

Kbo. L E. oogS. o-o. Fresco 6*. of luifaee covered 
wlib rows of seated Buddha figs., with cbloun Interdisoged- 
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Cokwi U«d: red, green, buff, grey. Wack. General 
bei^nf Bgs. ti'. Work rapid, (u) 11|.' x la'; fA) to* X 
: (e) 9I' X h* ; iFi sr x 4I*; W tl' x i 4 *. 

Kitft. I E. 00sFresco fir., Bhowing shudud (jink lotua 
with yallow cefltre, on wbicb are two fcel clo«e together in 
prnJik to L. p l>aik firecn backgrooijd. tj* X 1 j*. 

Khw, L £, 0060, Fresco fir., uhowbig portion of L tide 
mid hflotl of standing Bndctha Eg. gwping fold of daik 
ppd robe. Flesh pink, shaded Irroadly wllb thin umber,. 
Tbe hand is shown as almost eiuireljr in ahudirw, with 
a tight felting vn fleshy I^n atxHit liriJc fiDgcr and on 
wrift. A wliilr leaf ahailcd and reined with red springs 
frojn side of fig, Vtaica ^ey grotn- Border red and 
black. White dividing tinei and on edges of robe. Work 
wry good. 84 * X 8*. 

Khi, 1 , E oo6t, Fr«co fr. of arnamrntsl detaJL Part 
of a jxtnd of rbomboidsl rhupe, boideroJ with red-iwown 
lined whb black and white to suggest fruie* or petals. 
Wiibln this a green border uinoundbig a whiit field, mi 
wbkh U a large red-brown lotus with grey centra encitclcd 
by while dots ticepting wbera a ertne-tbaped ficcd-wessel 
pfotrodcs. Rougii of iluTI brown lu iDCinieiis ‘Out- 
lliici libck. flrtiJtm on and fiiilc. X 

Khs^ t- Ew ao5x Fresfio fr, of orjianKfUaJ b^l^TOon^l 
^xtnibir to KhjL i< C ooi 19, Modi iitfaded- 3i' x r|*u 

fcfifl . L a-Cw Sr&%c:o fn. Ovnam*otil bade- 

gTmmd csn^Lijg^ of |wiliacU^ihajied H 

mod gr«£ii^ anil Very bn>b$L, A t rade d. 

{Ayi\*x^rr Wir>c*' 

Klifl. 1 E, 0064. Freaco fr- o( ilandia^ 114^. } I. p.; 
tiude fttnti naM upwordL Flesh pin^ ahfldnd irUh tinilyf r,, 
in rowmer Aknilar to KM, L E. 0057- Ronnd itmi a 
Hfils. At nxxk % bicad nedetet, niid hdow 
it a bxrtdT tied Mif ovEUined hi bktk. A of ovaJ' 

■bgpjidgit^ladijikeiiifaframMd It. arm. Wbll 

appcflis to lio a ^hiie^Howtiieili dirk, mfliroctl 

likirt coven atifl it tied found mtist frith wblle btad. 
Veidca bcrdci^ trlih iDdiin end blacICf with 

thin ^bile dividing LLnei paiated wlih tstttmm^nory ftccU'- 
rtrjv Ahmikd 

Kbft. L E, oo€5v Ffe&co fr* ttmiaming bead &r finddhs. 
from.. EjW dowtkcast. niilarf Heali colour wj 

ys^ pink cowwl I hip ‘un&h of enibcfg Ictvltig Onl^ iff 
Mgb-Uglit^ upper ejrcikbv ufM, chifek»-boDei« lipUa chiDt 
liOttionB of r*a imd lint* sfcmad o«1l Haif . bluci wth 
Whitt Uitnii rouM d«d io bfHit an CMii ftide, vnth 

tmuging <Tiidi it Hido^ oval, buff* pole onvbeTi ainl 

grey hltm - All oullhubi MafIl FitcciiLloa firto md good* 
AhratfwL 

Khff, LIL <jo66. Fnsffco fra of wjth Bj* 

like llowtta and curled britl^ Outlined blKk mA wlilte 
Oil 1 Vfbite grouniL Pink. muJ dirty green on socolltt^ ctc- 
Froblldy mueb diacolouied W<sfk very gw>d- Much 
ibnded. x 3** 
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Kltft. L E. 00^7, an]. Fresco fn, of tad ibaoulileTT 
of fntkll fCAled Baddbs Ji^ of nertek of tucb 

Condhiou Gdr. (-») X 3' f <*) 3^ X ij' t (0 *4'*4' : 

Kha, U £ 1 * QdSSs Fresco fr^* bhowini ekmgeicti car lod 
put nf ifiaicn Ih^J erf ine«rlf Al back ofhead 

arc opwanJ^gTowing imbrioUed Itave^ edotued bulT., red, 
gTwfi, ¥ennElbi>. Work itmghv 4* x 

KTta, L E, cH>#g. Fre&co fir,* showing btvrr part of fk« 
artil Deck of ^lukTskiimed* greeti^robed Buiidhs IIaIo 
light Oood ^orL Much abraded. 

Kba, k El D070. Fresco alK^wing tar and temple 
of hght^akioiied bgn vhh Mack hair cm which u Bnely- 
ikluiped Muku|a* Skb omuncnii acmidrciiUrt ebaaed bt 
form of lotiu, with double row of petfdi. In fusiUa circular 
[miajQfiit cmtaiDi a mt of cror^std Vajn., Lite founlv 
arm fomiing a bcue. Visible tjrebrow 0nely arched at 
outer enti Nlmbu? pale greett Eaircmely good work* 
AhrudetL X a^ 

KbUL L E. ooTt. Freaco fr* of L. arm of large Cig.^ wcarifig 
armlei vilh rwi jewel BUckgrotmd duk grejf, and baud 
0\ wMe and Mue viable to l^ p* 4*^^ i|'ip 

Ithfl. 1 0079. Fresco Cr^i abowing portbnd of two 

»ated BuiMtiu one robed in blick, tbe other hrovn. 
Eadi h aeaicd on a cuBhton decorated In chequer, the 
square^ being coloured bull, grecn^ ntuJ le-d. In EUch oiElcr 
as to form dligotul bandg of colour. The two Uga. are 
[^cd one in adruicie (bdow) and to (k of the udrcTt 
and aeem fo form part of a gctierai diaper of such figs. 
CKt a one cnmion groufid* Work ^iiiy good Stncoo 
tiireinely bant, porwsk und mixed with bug grass, 
srxi^^ 

Kha. 1 El 0073- Freaco fr., sdiowing rmigblt punted 
Buddha head with black hut. Ptotiibly one of m aetitL 
3 'Ke*. 

Khu L E Fresco fr.# showing part of seated 

Buddha Hg. contemplaJiTe, bead Lunwl | to L fK Bluir 
rObe^ green itnd pink □iniboB. '^HiELe vesica greenr-bordercdir 
Work tough but good. Broken away on all tides. 
Abraded, si* X s'. 

XlhA. I. E 0075- Frowco fr., ibowing fiortton of head of 
hg. agaitntl i halo of ccmwrtitkdul flamt% No nirobui* 
Sligbi decorative realuiea gentnUy of a rectilinear 
The whole ouilincd black, and moaf of the eotour 
Abraded. X g'. 

y Hn i. £. ooyS, Fresco Hbovlag oLova t liEue Fud^ 

Tn^aami on which is lower part of Mack-robed icated 
Background fed* Bebvr thii a broad buif baud, iindet 
wblcb is grcHiud of tnottled red and Mack spotted with 
white and bull, pt^esibly in icnitatiocL of gnutbei. s^ x $\ 

Kha. L E. 007^* Fresco fir.» sbowjug to R. p. pan cd 
dfculor background of nsd, bordered wiib light bhae. To 
E p-t wbifce ground <ni which appear portk^ of topknot 
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Ix^Und with white, Mtic halo, and uprined E arm of Bodbl 
sottv^ Two {XbcrttpraJsed hands are to H.pi.r of which- obe 
may bekmg to Bodlibottva, anil edige of pcett nltnbtis. In 
iiyEc itid Lrenlmeni fc% encUy rmemble Kho^ {. E 004^^ 
and prob, belong to it* AbradoiL 6* x 4'* 

*ICIia. i N* 00I4 Stxicco relief (r, Fonion of vaica^ 
dsme-bortkttdp with upper pan of £g* of crowned Ctm- 
dbanrf to E In adoration. Face deiUoyed and top and L. 
tide of veaka lost, CF. liiiu L N- om. Hard ftucco^ 
bumt blacks X 3I'. 

From uluh: mould ; Kha, H, oodd ; \L N,003. 

*Kha. L N+ 00a. Stucco relief* Crowned Gandbarvf. 
on lotus pedestal Knees bent, hands claaped in 
adomiion, I)riipery> rendered hy mrttow grooves, roilowa 
lines of body;, rtole flows riom under ennpits to IL iLAd 
L. in long laLk Owil Oamc-bordered veskm Fra. bvuo 
E,. and lop of ^-ofea missing- Prob* from oolofskl 
vesica; cL Aiu\ Fig* 64. aiil lilud-coloured 

sLUoco (burned). 7!* X 4K- 

From some mould* Kha. IL 0 oa 6 ^ |L C. 003 ^ 

li- N.W. 004, 0*6 ; LL W. 001* *03. 

Klia. L Pfx 003* ^tneco fra.^ intcf* with Brlhtnl (?) chars; 
No compktc dwr. temaining. I.Jirgest Ir. r}*x a'* 

Kba* I. N* of c* (centrstl) basn. dot. Fr« of painted 
wood, in two ptem (now jemed) iplEt from thicker piece. 
Portions of ihree sealed BcKUiufirtvaE nlmbaTe m veaicas, 
To E p. (fiRwn cod) Tobo light (prob- ochre), white nunbui^ 
red fieU to vesica bordered by hgbt bands, liivlded by red 
lines Second %• ltd fotse, red Dlmbio border^ wtiiif, 
whfia veuca bordered w Etist. Hibii iig, nearly aU bitten 
awAjr, border of veiica au tint. Backgruand (epwutrvJs 
betiri!«ii vduaia) jwrd-colourcd red atai white. Hair, upper 
eye^ds, and oullttw* of robca black. Fledi contour lines 
red, Eara elongated. Unefa damaged and broken away 
ai L. p. «nd. Part of one edge clmmfeRd. i oi' x ji' X J". 

Kba. L K, of e, base, ooo, Vr. of painted wood, broken 
froul larger pkee. Sorfaoe tplU olf ftoni tnoie than half 
its leagih. Seslcd BodUsalLvsji simOar lo Kha. L ff. of c. 
baae. ooi, of wbidi it nay be a continuation. Darketsed 
with nod and bad ireattnnil. Rough damfet at lower 
edge. Ml'xti'xi', 

Kha. L N. of C. base. oog. Fr. Of pBlated panct. utde 
imuuetii as Eia. L N. ofc. bciBe. oor. Topknot of one 
J^. and K. aide of lace of anotber. Soft, nujcJt damaged 
and diKOtoured. I’art of edge cbualemt. Joined widi 
Khn. i. ff, of c, base. oog. 6 ' x r|' it j*. 

Kba, L R, of o, base. 004. Fr, of painted wood, qdlc 
from loiger piece. PordoiH of two fig*, fiimflur 10 Kha L 
K. of c. base, 001, but aligliily smaller in acate. On L. 
remain* of pmk niinhog, white ve»ca bardoted yellow 
odne (?). in centre, hix and fhoulders of mated 
BudJIia with light nhofauaj red vetica bordereil ociuo. 
Tilaka on forobcad. To R, a litnlkr fig, but red tohe, 
shaded red utoibos, pole green (?) vesitai bordered ochre p), 
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RUINED SITES NEAE DOMOKO [Chap.V 


TUiikA. Ouditiesifi iiiKBl DwnUBH on «bJ *pli^ 

One cd|^ ctattiotsitA lo* x iJ X 4 • 

Kba* ii K. of e, base, oo§, FC. of fainted 

Ttw«orirtifrt,piob-fie».»iAhUo«. tfsirwciKfa^ 
indinUoD of * ttpering pJ-rterwiA itepped h.« M«d wp. 
(QindlUi™«rle«affg«tr 4 ) Mod, tBActd Lw«od^ 

damfenfd. BtoJdCO on *U split "si 5<»J * j ■ 

litha. L N. Of c. bane, ooi. Fr. of palnled w>od, non 
joined to Kh*. H. 0079, Bbowmff poraora of dom^ped 
bbj«c( iridi penaoM. Fairiv preserved. 6S H i ' 
* ifhg f, S,W. oot 004 (jitdiwd). Stucco relief fr. of 

lotus wreatb. CT. KLa. iL »»: viL oOl I twl has M 
divldiM fillet*. Elongated petals lepaiaied tpopuh^y 
by row* of five dote. Tmees of i«d wtaui. R«1 

From same or smltai mould: Kh*-L S.W. ooj, 003, 
CM>9; L W. 009. 

irt. ,« i. s.W* 003. Stucco relief &-* 

S.W. 001,004 Owned): q. V. 4i' i< ^ 

‘Khs. L S.W, 005-007 (lolnEd), Stucco rellrf fr«., 
funning border Inside wtewh of raSca. Beaded twrdCT 
wiA loliia petals fpriogtng ii«in h wwaid*. Ct Kha. va. 
«ei and Kha. i E. 003. Red day. 8* X s J*. 

From fame moukl: Ehs -1 S.W, ooS, 001 j. 

I, S.V, 0010. StncGO relief fr- Sealed Buddha 
un lotas flower; hands elas|Kd on lap- BeWnd, halo wiA 
concentric baiids,eaeb ore. with HiccCMtoa of Aon ctesxnte- 
Otasdci flame herder. Top and E. dde of vefka mieaidg. 

Cf. i. SvW. out *. Ctay, bumwl dull red. ir x 4^ ■ 
n. XV. 

Kba. L S.W. non. Stucco reUlcf Ir. Replica of KJn- 
1 , S.W. ooiD, Vteica ha* triangular lop. Moat of R. aalo 
iniadi 4 - Suifet* much decayed. CUy» hurad dull red. 

H'X 4 *'- 

W- 001. Fr, of painted wood. In two pdeen. now 
jrtiwH. Painied on one tide. Prstion^of tcufleling fig- 
UDdUi to Shu. t ijts- P*xly hard. * 4 *x 3*. 

Kin, t, W. oo*. Stucco It.; allghily conveiL face with 
tracra of Ijold leaf. Siuccu fine and white a'X *i*. 

Khn. t w. 008. Stucco relief fr. of tfflus wreath. 
Scctiont painted ahetnaidy red and green Fdlet appeati 
to ham bore gilded. Colour wen proerrad. Same monld 
a*Kb*.hoop. Whiteauuxo. 

*Khau 1 . W, ooin. Stucco ruflef fr., conwnUonal elt»d 
or foliage paKcru. Bacbgronnd Hghl green. White Moocu- 
al'xir- 

Fiooi aamc mould: Ebi. i W. out 3. 

'Khsu 1 . W, otwfl. Stucco relief fr, of itaudhig Buddha; 
L. haiul by side. R- hand raised ib attitude of protedfon 
Low relief but good wort- Upp« gaimeut painted dark 
cnUuoa'btuwD, lower ganuent 1*^ gtwJ* H*nd* awl 
leg* bdow drapery ^tded. Cdour u* good coaxlujon. 
cicept gilding which la eraeted ud peeling. Head, 


sbourdcra, R. ann, and feel lUMing. White stacco. 
From same ruould^ Kha. {. W. out, L E- ooty. 


Kba. L W. 0014, Stucco rElief fr. of coltaaal hand (I) ; 
p»n of t W finger* Teraain and have been gilded; red 
hues are jMinted tmt gltding (o nnpbaatre divtswn dI 
fingeia. Very fine Imtil white UuoCo; trace* of »ii«» 
baching, 3I' X Jil'* 

Kba. L W. 0015. Stucco relleT fr. of b*if, with Aw 
snail mail-Aell cirrts, Surfece badly preserved. White 
(tuceo- li'xii'. 

•Kha, L W. dory. Stucco relief. Gandbiirfl flying R. 
Hands raised bolding wrealh which ciowcs frau of body. 
Nude except for bead occilajce wiA targe pendant aftd 
^le wiA bead hlngr- E forami and leg* below thigh* 
misting. Tract* of ctrfoitr, flesh whit* wlA ota- 

HnoJ in red, hair bbek, wings graen, wicalh pink, back- 
iTonnd bhie-gm.. White iUicco, 3rX4i h 

Fnait oflOnld: Kha. 3 - H.W, 005- d- El'** i* 
C.003P. 

Klin L W. 0018, Fr. of putnted wood wjAk liumtaraw 
piMt Traces of deep red. pink, red btack contour In^ 
Pt)f tkm L. foot seema iddlpacd* Pmb-. pan cf itind^ 

p »j)ii hi iig. on tod lonH* Hard. Twiaied grain. 4 x 

Kha, t, W. 0019. Ft. of palnled wcxrf, prol* of 
Kha, i, W’, oot 8, Ae chameter of pnitaifg b^dag aimilii. 
BecoraUve derail. Bright giwu leaf or feathfl^Uhe pi™, 

ogillned boldly whh fweepiUg bi*ck line*- On ^ *iik 

ofthi*daik ami ligN ifliA butd trailiixalld^ Ground, 
umber. Wood hard. Grain ncictad. j'xi'xi'- 

Khn ). W. 0030 , Wooden ftamc-tonguo from border 
of vuHca. Leaf-shapod, Ura hadf border 01 dtiy i^f 
rt.TK.'B on each turiaor- TrM** of paim on one «ldc. 
Both edge* chipped, li' x J i* X J'. 

Khft. (, W- 0003, Ft, of painted poiwl. Top «f 
of Buddhi- Flteh yellow; feawrea red; hair, eyehiw* 
and ejdaiAe* Widt; lewtl on forehL'id ttd. frimbu* 
tad verica In two riudea of rad. pink, ond whitA 


**'"■*’ 

Kha 1, W. 0034- Freaco fr. To ft-, pta^ “f ^ 
(marooti) with while red bVaek Uncar uiarkihgs, perhaps 
to scalcf, of (uraoitr, iu»d foott?), pink An 

nandiiw wanlorin. To E whlia bunging d«P«^ ““i* 
lined rod, uxl beyond again, E, toneb of grare and cuumou. 

srxfii'* 

Kbn.i,W.OMS. Frascofr, 
with brown, gi«it, und pink tboTrona, mpa^ 

CO BttKS*a* * crimped edge W e*ck overiapping 

pieco, Brown border to L p. fi* X 6 
Kha. i W, 1MM6, Freacu fr.. prtA. of braast of iar^ 
fig. Neckkr of ahremte naaU teed* la patri and ^ie 
£50 ones. A graan jrmd pendant Two o«Hd 
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LIST OF OBJECTS 

TacQO gtttddcJ wiib p?®* licW ^ loUB-paitoM 

sellings, «iih tipwirf-poiniiiig la«i [irojeciiag on oadi 
^ am] top. Birokou a«a| oa aU lid^. AU omsnisnls 
fluUtntd twl and colouicd Jltilow, Well praemd. jl'X 
jJ*. PL XL 

Rha. L W. 0(W7- Fresco fr. of eariclnneoi, fepreseoiing 
wuvten fahfjM coveriag a cs^on- Some green UXiis 
|KuU» fppoT above. A giej band, powdered with 
s regularly anaaged pointed (|U4iitfoil pancm hi wliite, 
dividta ibc upper fiom tower pans of cushiop. Tbe 
upper la pinkish buff wiih drcular spot |iaucni in dark 
grey outlined and detailed widi while. The tower 
a liangiiig valence of overbpping Y-shaped pkcea. The 
first low ii dark plrA with pstfcrn (nmbicidered bi brown 
ond whUii. Tbt Bccond, blowing bet ween ibc firs^b blue 
with white rosclle, spots, and edging:, The ihhd, deep 
rich tnaroon, on whicb haiig pendants of kx^ drop sbapea 
in white. Mitch sbfaded, 6'. 

Kbtl. L w. ooas. Fresco ft. of large compoailicm. Head 
snd shouhkra of Bodhusltvs, bead ^ to L. p. Long ears; 
short bladi hair; Tltiha; eyei tong and dewncaat. 

NccU<M tlv-Uke cimiimeriL^ ^ (toni of aUoulder^w 

Nlmbii* ycUow, cciie-s^p^i bordered irlUi red band irom 
ibc outer edge of whiebp growing kiwurdii h n scries of 
long crodeet-Uke in threes, two Kiolting b oppotne 
directional end tbc third between them soroTliDg npwircb. 
In mrh ciK oaier leaves are gnm) and mid one grej-bincs 
AU oiillbed in bLuA and white- Vesica br^hx grcco, 
red-bordeted JoclcgrCKind to L- bhtek. To K. 
piLrti7 black rad parfy red. Above to R. p* oo 
ciuroTne narrriw^petBJkd ifadmisanap the crossed Jeg* of 
a ftg. wf^artng red Bare Mm omninral^ 

with simple paUlcm (Vajra ?) bi jeUow, omUned red. The 
fcei have not the strfes Up. tmt on Padmisanas Below 
pR red grouiidf three hues BrUlitni (aboitt cbaniv)i, Iti 
faded hUck. See Appendix F* Bloch 13^* x i a% 


FROM KHAdALIK 

Kha L W. ooag. a-e, Fitboco fra. of rows of waial 
Buddlia figs- all with beads f to R. p- (i) abow* p*rt of 
iwo rows, the upper dark biown-rol)^ tl* tower light red- 
(#) Bfowu-fobed (bead and aboohJerj only visible)- (e, 
t) light red-robed. Abraded, (e) si* X j*; d* x j 4 '* 

(0 si' ^ 3I'; (<0 6 i' >« ai': (') si' ^ 3 i*' 

Kha. i- W, tm3o, Fr^o fr. of face, showlBg R. eye 
half closed and very king. Scnle about two-thirds Hie. 
Flesh dark pink, tfo shading, a'x i|', 

KTitt. i. "W, 0031. Fresco fr, of hearl of sealed Buddha 
fig,, on blue nimhue, while'^edged. li'x i| , 

Kba- t W. 003#, Freaco fr, of bead of sealed Buddha 
fig. Very yellow ficsb, crntison uimbua. i X i|*. . 

Khtt, L W- 003a. Fresco fr. of Urge detail Three 
irregular bands of colour—dark green, dark P^^k, and 
Indian red. On pick a rough loake-like scroll In brown 
and white. Chber portions plaiiL Gtmh, ontlirad black. 
Colours Ttch. si' X 3*. 

gtiH. L W. 0034- Fresco fr, Triangolar tab of valance, 
rich red, cm. idniilatly to Kbs. i. C, ooT 4 * Abraded, 

4 'xai'. 

KTib, i W, O 08 S- Frisco fr., showing much effaced 
seated Bodhisanva fig.» red ontltoe. with tong blnch hair. 
Tmbiio-likc Mukapa. neckhuses, arul cord 01 stole lusoss 
body, Haadi in tap. Artoi sad toort of upper part of 
body nude. Legs and feet mlsHtig. Kimhus vertical 
elUpficsL Fairly good work. Backing, bntile clay with 
vety soiatl adnuistuiB of fibre, Mudb slnuded. j'xei*. 

tUia. L W. ooaff. fresco fr, showing Bowing draperie* 
of standing fig,, leg p«t only. Coknirt Une, green, and 
brown; outlines hiarfe Style similar lo Bodbissuvas of 
Indian type on ailk psinUngs from Tunduung. Much 
abraded. 3' X *i*- 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT 

Kha. u. 4. Psdnted wooden paoeL To R, p. four- 
aimed Gencia, seated on bolsler-ahapcd and ttmed 

* to t. p. Itower L, ami rests an thigh p upper L. arm 
bolds drentor object X-ower R. arm holds long radab 
at breast; upper bolds drcnlar object like eiaira. Long 
clotb-likc CHI hang to shcsildere in rtgoler tulittlar fetda. 
Stole twined round lower ttma, UAm, hlue wbb while 
(or (tided pink) girdle, fissd blue, struglit tusks, aiKl 
diort enrkd mmk. tkidy thin and nude. Mukoja com¬ 
posed of ptial-sbapefl foraa, below which, on (bnebead. Is 
black hair. Anntels and bracdeti ; nfanbva, 

To L. p. a t^dharil fig., biinmn to waist, below wHeh 
t> kOt of btoe. petals with pink txantres. Fnim below ibis 
proceed grarefuHj curling leaves and scrolls in blue, while, 
and ptok. Bound watot 1 gWto of sioall peuls. Sbort- 
tlecred ctote-fitting htrla covets body, and trumpet'siwped 
blue cuffa, abore elbow, finish sleeves. Long black hair; 


RUINED SHRINE KHA, a 

ctoagxtcd eati; fece (fuU) piokj Muinta of tobate fonu* 
wiih frootol jewd. Hands together before breast la atfl- 
tude of venemtion- Nimbus, blue, 

fkckgnrmd while. The whole very faded and abraded- 
Much of ihe ootoor pfob. fiidtd ooL Jtts. blank- X 
dj'xi'. Pi. XIV. 

Klin. IL aa- Ft. of hard stncco, coucavsv painted pinto 
Adhtrii^ to it, tsack and front, mneb Bud and fra. of 
ptjKw with Brthml wriiing- 8'X 6* X ijh*' 

Ktin. ti, ag, Fr. of bard stncco tuMiribed whh Brfihnd 
chars. Sec Appendii F, 4l'xal*- 

*Kha. H- 001. Stucco reltof fr., fhnn border of eieaks, 
one of pumy. Vestoa apparently lad triple border of 
flame paUent, two bands painted red and one green or 
^ nriA. Bands cast separately, nU (roun one mould. 

■ b 
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S«venl Yeslcat Teprc9enl«i Flimut npreKQtn] bf airbed 
lODf^ with eenlnJ lUwi, moblded io Sripi- »J' x 3*, 
From Mmc niailltl- KJu. IL oOl, O03, 005, s, ooif^ 
0016, ODJ4, <m»f, 0043, 0044, 004$, 004^0047, 

0048, 0049, 005.OV oe^t, a, tv 0090; C. ooh. All these 
ore tafceii ^tii the mouL] of orlilch Khe. L 001$ b port, or 
from the repUem Kha. ii, 00}$• 

*KAa. It, 004 . Stocoo relief fr. of lotus wieatli or 
foaeei, Fiob. Aom c<%e of venes. Strip balf-rioiincl in 
•eedon, tied %t intemls of 11' withoue pl^ and one bead 
fillet Between btorcb, nn^c rowi of rounded lotni petals 
with protcinenr lobes; pdnted lesm show between. 
Trocet of enmaon and of orange colour, Whh* nticco. 

From same maold; Kho, ii. 007, ootg, ood4, 0087, 
Cf. Kh*. 1.0091 i, S.W* ooi i so. 001; u. ooiGk 

Kha. IL ^004, Cimtlax heue of turned wood, tdth 
ntee for lid, Brohoo tn three pfocet; om fr. ttusaiag ^ 
Inno aide and hMlom. If. ; diam. at bi^lom 34* ■ at ' 
top 3' 

‘Rhe, 11, oofr. Stucco reUef fr. ' SnaEI-iiheU' curl from 
head of Urge human %. Fiord *hU« m tirri o, mtlxr 
odarse. 1x (From mould "KFi* iL 0078. 

Frcnn same mtniy: Kha. iL oon^ t>o>i, 0069. a..d ■ Ii 
K, DoiOi 

Kha. U. 0010, Studeo relief fr. FUme paltern, in 
l«fidjaped tnon, poinied green. lYobahly from vedca ; 
cf. m». ril ooo, 003. U'biie etocoh a|' K 

Kha, LL Oftii. Fr, of painted ptmel, r^it ofl ihkket 
pfcce, SOuU paichea of colour, hit of free (L. aide) 
obowioff I« car, ejwi and pan of bair. Fkab ploh, 
hair Uadi, ejehuhea and ejrefarotn btack. Other r^loun 
red. Nimbus tachgrotmd br%lii giten and bright 
orange led. A sn taU tu^h «f gelhiw oclire to L. p. 
ColotiiB weiy hrillliini dToccd. Wood tsulwt »ft. 

Kha. B. OOl*. Stucco relief fir. * Siiaa.9iH>lt * cod with 
hige fr. of onworied smeco. While etuem. 3* K rj*. 

Rhn. IL 0017. Stucco relief fr, of toms petal. Lobes 
and ceotm) rib scry prominem. Traces of cHmsou painL 
Hard wMi* uacoo. 4* x 3*. 

Rha. B, ooiA. Fr. of WJtB alticcoi upper port omooth, 
lower rough, Ou fonner are four curtive Brftfami chanco 
tm, in Madt painL See AppendU F, 4rxsi'. 

Rhu. IL ooao. Stucco rcUef fr. from coloetoJ bead, 
•ritli one * tnail.alielp euiL Hard white whcco. See 
Kba.B.006. a|'x»|'. 

Kha.. B. Dost, Stucco reilef fr. from colosml bead, triih 
three appRed^anaitsihen* curia See Kha. ti oed. jJ'x 
a'« 

Kba. tl. ooss. Stucco relief fr., with eight • roail-shell' 
ewrl* smaller fa» aiae than ihoae of Kha. iL ood, Hard 
whde siueoo. 3'X3|*. 


Kha, IL 0043. Stucco reltrf fr. of standinf Soddha. 
Onlf X. breast with ihnmh of L. bemd nised to hreaK 
ramsifflL Dfapefj'rod. White siuceo. 

Rim. iL 0007. Stucco reliefer, Tephaot orifneni red 
ebjf with flbne adBriectl, white iGp. Cf, A.T,. 0087, 
jJ'xji*. 

Rha. IL oos8. Stucco relief fr, of GandhnrYi L., on 
l«™ pedestaT, in odaiation, Heed and tipper port of 
\e«ca tost and whole brolwn across. Traces of eoloar 
remain; nd for flame border, green fot bacbgrouiHt of 
mica, blocb for Olole and hair, red foi lower ilrtpety, 
ptitk for lotus. Faii^ hard white sitjcco. <!|* X ef '. 

Kha. U. 0009, Stucco relief fr. Ftg. of Buddha in very 
Jaw teJM R, baad reked, L amt heut at elbow aad 
hamj real* on L bmsL Slight rra«<s of gold kef dbow 
fig. WSJ gilded. On L aide fr of blue halo, Head anj} 
feet miariog(lMftriiesBaibkd Kha Loo«l Whtia tttmeo, 

Kha. IL 0030. Stucco rellrf fr, upper port of Gim- 
dhojTl with nimbus. Breast imdiv mked IchI wbh 
shoulder*, fotearma bent upwards perpendicufrrij. fftir 
gudwred la loftnot, hlzcL R. fomrm and e/J Ixfow 
brea^ lost White otocco. ij'xsj' 

•Kha- B, oogr, 0063 (Jotood). Stucco relief fr. of 
drapeiy border. Series of gently enmred and of flowijug S* 
folds ftltmsaiing. giring ecuUoped effrot loedgeoT drapety. 
Surfst* origlnalljr black i mder-aide, wheie ihowii* red. 
Willie stucco. 3 J' X S|r'. 

From me mould: Kha. it oq(S i; il N'. 00s. 003,004, 

OOg, OOlSr 

Kha.' IL ooa«. Stucco relief fr. of double of 
dmpery, with verjr CMreBifoiiAl tystem of ewrad pmelkt 
folds. White stucco. 3f'j<»|'. 

Kha. li. 0033. StnccD relief fr. Thumb nf L ^ 
life-tued fig. Red day mined with able. While dip. laegth 

al'. 

Kim, U. 0034, Stucco fr, Fmgflf, obcmi ]lfe.dte. Red 

day. Much damaged throagb odt. Length s'. 

Kba. B. 0035. Stocco fr. Lung Uun woond finger from 
life-siscd fig. Red Length 4*. 

Kha. IL 0036. Stucco fr. Liittc ftng« Jjom UTc-tljnd 
%. Veiymte ; red efoy. I^angth j.j* 

Kha. IL 0037, Stucco fr. Sent finger from lifc-'iiied fig; 
Wiile stucco. Length 3', 

Kha. II, oogS. WoodciL hoy, oaual foiui with boriOgi 
for semn ward-pegs; :tmi witiioul peg*. CT. RKi; e, 
ooA Soft hui well pTeserwd. 4*xt*. 

Rha. U. 0039, Stucco relief fr,, cneoUr om, of head- 
drese or itirbaa. Outride h border of dmpoy, terminiuiiig 
abm tn fitUaJ, Within is betded border encloring ^ce 
s|' dtatn , In lUa, omSd cotrnntional Mage, b hnctuiti 
bssd irith li#]ge can atul head-drea. White stucco. 
4i'x3*. FLJCYL 
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KhSL JL Stucco rtitef fir. of v^dca border; ihiite 

bwl» of flwe puieto. Se« Kku ll< ooi - \VbiJ« soicto. 
5"'x^i^ PLxvl 

KIul IL 0054, Stucco reUcf fr. Beid «jh1 totuf^pcn) 
bolder. S«!e Khsu L E, 003* 3^' x 

KJia. IL <>059, Stucco relief fr, of diftpery, »iiJi scries 
of cutved borwnla)^ bctwMn idff veiticnJp fot^ Cf* Kb « 
viL 00&; IL do6o. HbitJ white ttocco. fi*X4|^ 

Kliii, t)« 0060. Stucco reDef fr. of dr^pciji^ from $uilc 
mould Khsx, i1. fiard whtilflii ^ucco^ Y ^ 

Kfaa* li ooiSi- Stucco reUef fr. ordraperj. See Klia. it 
0031 1 whli uaccft of dark red poIoutp Hard wlitlc sftteco. 

p'xar 

Kim. IL 006a. Stucco relief fr* of caloasi] buman fiu:e j 
all bdm upper lip, with L. fide of face aocl t^rhole of brow, 
I0it7 R. fide of uuse elso ipift qO, Ejtt large and 
pfOtuLoeut > noM fibon bet with well-murkcd bridge 1 
cheeks Rai and wiihout modcUiD^. Lip shows uwm of 
black pabiied muuatacbe. Hud wKiie atucco. x 5I*. 

Kha, U, 0065. Stticco relief fr. of lotut ptial, piub. 
ffutn bead and lotus-petal border i traces of plot dip 
rermio, outlined with renqiliou. Soft white acucca si* x 

Kha. ii 0066. Slucco relief* Crowned CandhaM to 
L.^ ou lotUe prdeitaL in of adomion- Top of wHca 
and face letikA awi/. Traces of red pubil on iimic and 
kkek <m moIcl Ll^bt gref iiiicco; whUe bo 6 y waih. 
Surface tnucb damiged, Kbo. L M. ooj. X 

Kha* ii, do§7h Stucco reliefs iDi^c widi atated Buddlui. 
Upper pan of dke (wEib be^ of fig.) and R. aide bsL Fig. 
scaled on cufbUiUp baoife La lap Mudi pcndiedr Stune 
tnould aa Xha* I eo;. Qajf. x a* 

Kha. ii. 0069. Stucco relief fra. Four ^ mail- 

alicli' curia; see Klia. IL 006. Hud white atneco^ 

i 5 *. 

Kha. tt. 0071. Stucco fr. tt. arm (ftfv) aHgtiily bent, 
with hand apen. Fracture ac«ina lo judicata aim was held 
at height of shooldjcr, flarreum |«dij#ctfag v. tiightly lo 
front. Red clay with gome ftbrev Lcnj^b a}'. 

Kbu. ti. 0074 ' tower part of atneco oionhla for beatl 
and lotttg'peUl border. See SliO. i. £. ogj, Ou back 
puised mark x. Buitl white plmter. 

PI XVI. 

Khu. li 0075. A-e. Frs. of ffiould. fbr ti|i|)er half of 
veeica with triple flaaie'pallem border. Uaid white 
plajter, Mwk froui saute otjgtiutl aa Kba. L 0015, From 
h veKha. ii. oor, etc. X i(|' (together^. Ft. XVt, 

Khu. IL 007C. Half of qiudruitButar mould for cacdug 
aidralcurUothair. Hard white plutei, Fiom ihfa ar« 
mat Khsk ti. <)o 4 , ooaot oori^ 006$. anl; Ui R «oio, 
4j'Xgi'. PLXVt, 
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Klia. U, 0077. Fr. of toouidt for castiog pkem of tinpery 
ainukr la Kha. iL oejjf-^o (hum slightly (Lttierent moiild)^ 
while idasleit Kunewtul wotn. 

Kha. il. 007^, Fr. of puioted panel with much damugctl 
Itacea of point (white ' or pate piuiPorttco of rtdmlaana 
in bhek outline. Rongh work. Jtet. Mtn ki ^Vood 
ralrly hard. Shows fibraMon on la^. Gi*xr'x|'» 

KJia, H* 0079, (i'fow joined to Kha, a N. Of c. btie, 007.) 
Fr* of painted panel coiuaifiiiq; portion of dom^ 
object with pcaaoQs shnllai !o Rha. oor. 5|* x if* X 

&ha. U. oo$o, Fr< of paiated woodi from thick piece^ 
ahowiug patches of brUUaui colour on bbr. Tlte oolouia 
ti«d ft» {link, «d, cobalt'-bliie, pale grtea, fawn. Uack 
ami white. On one part ia « smalt poitlon of imbricaied 
work of fawn colour outlined in bhteStf within which a white 
line, Raidi scale seems to have bad a short mid-rib of 
black. The whole is too (ngmentary to convey any 
meaningt Wood hard. Length of painled soi&ce e* * 
width j'^-o; length over nil 7^'; width ij'; thickness 
about 

Kha. II. 0081. Fr. of palDted panel. F. sidn liead, 
shoulder, and breast of Buddha tig. licatf, | to L., 
slightly down. Flesh pink; contours red ; hair (high, 
topknot), cycbiowB^ eyelashes^ and centre of eyes black. 
Ear elongated^ or perhaps car orn. Rotxj dnik r«L white 
line Touitd edge (turned over). Nimbus brown botderud 
by whHt [fnes. Vesica dark grten with white edge. Back* 
glDtuut redL Above fig., a portioo of sirsigilit Fadmisans, 
and above this aguin indicallomt of further pamijng, 
Pabthig well preserved. Wood hnnJ. Ungtb 6|'; 
width ij'; tMckiiess 1* 

Kba. iL ooSu. Wooden upright of baJuster (f). 
SimQar to Kba. iL 0083, but oi> aligbUy Huallrr m k 
Very lotten. y'xij'xii'. 

Kbu. U. ooSg. Wooden npright of baluster (ly Bottom 
caiiJ cut off at 45“ angle with pro/Miing tenon. Divided 
Into ihwe cobical pang (lowest bisected) separated by 
A pair of triple isouidings. Top cabo, much broken. 
Two upper cubes have each two mortices On opposite 
faces to take connecting bnru. The half cube hasonly one 
tnortke. Cf. Kha. ti ooSl. Hi*x j^'x il'. PI, Kvn. 

Kba. IL 00S8. Stneco reltof fr. of tim and second 
fingem oTR. haiid, aligbily bent Clay, bumed red,shawling 
on back art Inner core of grey mixed with suuw. White 
alip with red mvkinga Length 4I'; gieateM width of 
finger i*". 

Kbu. U. 0089. Stucco relief head of Buddha. Feaiima 
much damaged, but show that treaunent waa aa In KM 
hooi. White smooo, IL a|*, 

Kba. U. oopj. Fr, of torced wooden baluster. To 
ceotce, broad Oat tnoulding aod thr« mtmjw ridges; on 
each aide, UTnbrelta monldhtg^ facing away from ceotce. 
C.|ofcIriru«faen«WL Both cuds broken. Length 5'; 
diaiiL r|'. 
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[Ctep. V 


iSfi 

Rhft WrtKo (aTtQg la L p- Mf Dccupial 

hf ratbuJ bMnb of orfow, twffl trI. lip^i bfwn, (fart 
hrmn. To R. p ft ftftwd Boddtu fig. uj mfdiifttUm, 
unu^imDj robed A dsHk gt^ ctibon ii wotd* ras^i 
bdorw ihe R. aha, aoiI hokt bj wftitc il wif«L 

The afliml HLCAdiCAAt't btroim rohc te over sbouldtin ud 
envelops legs. In lap it dark hrown objetif pvtl/ bmkcn 
Himdlt are eomplctelj luddeiu arid %hm la no 
tndlciuioa of ihei; position^ Veskt bifght bhis, bonleicd 
with faded cotourv IhckgroiiDd j»lc gr^o. 
pitikH Good iitork^ 6 ^ x is 4 ^ 

Elta. fci. 0094. Fresco fir. Abovt^ row of pctalt (white 
ftnd red) of bon throne. Rdow^ head of waited (?) BuddhA. 
Flesh wbiie^ otaliitet red Simbus red and whit& Back- 
gromid ted 7 ^' x 6*. 

Kim. IL 009^ Fresco fr. Seated Buddha, | U) 1 ^ p 
Broirti lO^bCp white veiica, a|' x 

iOnuttpop^L Frescofi'. I^itorbesdoflkdhi^Ti^kffild^ 
L* wearing Mnkvra. Grej and piik ninibiis* Green and 
dark red vesica. Hmwn bqidi^ wtlb amall fionl ipot 
pattetn. 3)* X 

IQui. fi, PO97. Fresco fr.p prob. of arm of fig^ wearirkg 
aindet with Jewelled bcncs Al mtcrval& Jeweb red tod 
bhiCi Remainder of onumienl jdtow^ oofUined r^ 

Three co^i of point are pesent^ The ocig. wbhemsht 
over whicti a coat of dark recL On tbit red the pak pbik 
or oeamj white of irm it punteiL X Pjp Xt 

Kha. IL 0099. Fresco Cr. of bard stocco sbowmg upper 
ptn of ^etced Boddhiu AbovCi Tonghlj indlcittdt irdd-^ 
tcauTal design. To R. a pdlat* opp^renUj m^po^mg 
ftogk of buildings FnCtkaUy all hi libdk OQlIine ofdy« 
Rough and poor wqik. fii' X 

KkiL, it C. 001. SUtpa niodet of soft gre^h da/i cm^ 
sb^d, hot Abided into fife equal parta hf bamdt or Storicft. 
Ooe Bide has Mddentallf (?) been mt UaL Keair poatrt 
imiitl fr- of paper wRli lirtlnnl (?) dtameters adheres, d. 
Khft* B- C 007^. H. ai*, dt^ of base of cow t 

Sha, tt C. ppa- Stupa models wiili comnHk ringi and 
ccnmil teed ooreT u Kim. it C oot^ hnt in perket itate. 
liTipros of aiftffip beknr (phin). SoA wbU^ grej day. 
ti'blgb. 

Kbft. IL C. PPg* Stucco r^of fir. of cromied Gandhartl, 
lo on kits podcBiJil in act of adonikm. Head widi 
top and R. ndt of vesica iiud whhc itocoo, wiili 
tiiices of {ffliot; tonic t«d» ttok blacki backgromul gvecn^ 
lotiia pink fiamo bonis red See Kku L t^. Pot. 

Kbft. Ui C. 004. Stucco relief fir# Bead and kas-petal 
border. See Kha- L K003. VL ^VL 

Kbn. U. C. oo^i Stucco reUeffr. Top of ktna tbfCM, 
1,^ baitd, uid part of body pf aeited RudrUnL Edge of 
tlirocer and halide while ; ml raL x 3”. 


Ktuu Li^ C* ooj. Stupa ttlodel In day. Gl K 1 hi> IL C 
pflt. Three cMpa cmm of Isac- Pmper wiib dumten 
adheting near top tL j|'; bajc dkiu t|** 

U. C. 008. Stupa modeL CX EIa E C oor. 
Large fir. E&k&Uig on one tide. Twig coift Ho piper* 
TrtCT of mmiptioii in reJjef on base ('nbctin?}. U* I'j 

Kbo- tL C. <H>g. Stnpa modcL C£ Kim. IL C« out. 
Complete. Heflj biise lud baJfwaf up tirle fri- of ^mpdr 
tdbe^g, one beftriag elmiTaciers. IrtegDbr coiiej no 
^wig con? vitlbk. IL » dhnti. of bate 

Klia. ti. C. 0€iii>- Frwco fr.p ihowb^ o* of row of 
seftled Boddhai. Poor conveiniDimJ i^ofk. Red ^bher 
green white uimbua. Beth and iottu (stedgM lOw 

of fKtihi) yellow* Background red. Next fig. 10 IL bad 
background green sad vuska reiL 

Khjk^ tL C. ootL Fresco fir. Above in centm wlilie 
OLAsd or knob, on gieeJi (Wftltr^L IL and tudfi of loua 
thrones (?> Below^ bond whb foqr-peiaiied roicrEO, 
ah^miue green and grey pciilB on buff, Bdnw tgaiu, 
bmwn bund. £* x 4|'. 

KLtuL^ E. 0 . Frs. of Ihreci abeeta of paper» wbkh 
bod stuck together. Terp th«t tmd painted {Hctine^-- 
lighi greeut bu!f| and red^ with bUck cxtdinii«:i—tiui pKm 
too fragmcfUaij to thow anbJecL Onder-lri. Rrtbmf 
writing^ Soft and decayed. 

Kha# IL £. 001, Stucco rcUtf &. Convend^xml aeon- 
diuidike kii£ Remaiiia ol crimioa piuii- Red iilsy 

Kbm* U. t OEM. Two fini. ol stucco hnads of 
■lie human tig. L&igvf coiuiata of first nod second fingers 
and part of R. bond; BniRlkT ii ftnni E bauE Each 
finger formed of ted day mixed with fibre, found ceuud 
wooden afcaw. White alrp, Modditng of imi^s and 
back of hand ibbwi great cifc and fikill Latger fr. 5'x 
ij*; tmalki i|^ 

KhU- IL £. Stucco relief Two conwitric 

rtega. Red clay mixed wilL fibre. White aJip^ DlauL 
3*. Diam. of ocnind opening i|*. 

Kha. }L £. 004. Ft* of thick pointed pauei on which 
are pan of two horixontaJ rows ol scuted Bodbkauvim. 
Om compktc fig. ai^ ponion of another badde h, wbb 
pmbi the topi of two i^nikr llgi, below. Flrsi (lol- p-) 
itL oltJnide of contempbtkiOi bands mling In hp. 
Robe dark red. Flesh pale. Hairi eyelnowiH upper 
cyrla^tti and cye^ black. Floh coiuoina red. Eati 
abugatcil. Field of veaLca fight fed Nlmbui cokur 
mliiang. Backgroatml tolnsr miadisg. Second %. mmlkr. 
t»u lobe fight reefi vesica green (f)* backgrotind Jighl red. 
The figs, ieited ^ m cxmdmimm yellow PailmateniH 
The clmnge of coJour lu background la divWcd by a w* 
ikal »d ItnCr Ijmr Hrsl , part ol bmit! of fig. 

aa abovtt. Backgrrauid light red Verica while. Second, 
part of balr, black Veaics dark rod. Backgmimd 
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irhilr- Tbfr end d pwicl (ihicimeii) Kenu to hafe 4 
ce^filinuftlloii of tbe ptintingj but iDdmtina- Wood hsrd 
uid H. fl4*; width ft|"; thickness 

Khft^ E. qos. Ft* erf weiod^ Aplii froen tttrface 

of thick pkcd Loiw portioft of dark (giixiil) Bp|fcw 
robe of Bodhinuva, wiih kiluscf under^airnciit hutging 
bckm (pink). Oulhii^ bkckp with one white Uk sweeping 
rouniJ one of lower £bhle of upper t%Ax, Sime trcatmftit 
aiu) prubu AAme pemmtge u L 04 b Ant, 

H LXV^, Muiizh dc&ccil Wood bmi 7* x t|^ 

li. E. 006- FTm of pain ted WOOdi iplEt from diECk 
piece. Frob. rcprcfieiolA drapery of ttandiJig fig* Pan 
to ft ifl dark pecii with padtem of gioapa of four 
dreks in white, pkced diamond-'v^ise, tbo edge of the green 
ouUined with wbitAL. Ad|olDing porl h ficb dafk r-edj om4 
in tho same wmy. Rotig^i wock Well pre^en^. 

KTtn, It £* Q07, Ft* of pointed wood,i ipht fiom surface 
of largeT pkoe. Tmcea of <dkmt bright green, pink, wwl 
red contour Unea, Wood inodemtely hard. 3I* x 1^* x 

r- 

Khm- tL Up ooS. Fr^ of painled woodi splU from thick 
pfeetr. Small port of pointed snrface presenL On white 
ground, on upper part of fr„ portion of Fadmasana (?) and 
three toe# of etanding fig. One petal pale green. On 
lower pari 4 lew if»ll ttfbijriiL^ha hle black lines Bhowing 
yrn^irfrjuirrti* f tifiTiirt g bictwtiy 41 x 1 a patch oT gtoeru Wood 
littfti 

Khn- ii. E. oog* Ff* of pointed wood, unall, Baked 
from tibcker piece, Ftab~ portirm of robe, lir^ht rwL No 
detail Wood well pneserred. *|'x J' X 

Kha. ti* £. onto. Smnll fr. of painted wood^ flaked ofl 
larger piece, painted dark iex!-browTi wjih a few liglit 
line#, Frob. poitiDn of drapery. 4 |*x X 

Khii. ti- E* oon* Fr, of painted wood in iwo pkcea 
(tow joinedX flaked from |Mtne!- Traoa of cotour, protL 
part oT fig. wi red-brown robe ogeiEist backgrontid of 
emenld green, bounded by border# of light chocolate 
colour and grey, dlrkled by tdack ttnd white Uncai mod 
umnarej^ely barred with black Ffobn pink nimbiia <Hrt- 
liiKil white; Well praerwl si* ^ * 4 *^ 

Kha. fL E, 0013 . Fr. of painted wood, diked from 
panel. Chocolate xnA grey band# and trace# Of green, 
dUhled by bUck and white line# and uansverady barred 
wills black. The chocolale ia shaded Evkkotly belongs 
U> lUm. il E oon. Wood wm'A preMmd. Paiuling 
elEaoed froTD one half 

Kha. U* E. ooig. Fr. of painted wood^ Upper poitiCEn 
to waUt of Uuddlui dg-l much of I-. aide split nwiy. R. 
Iiand raised, luck to hreaait Head 1 to R. p. Small pwtfon 
of boit^ ahon and amootb, wlbit Upper port broken 
iway Flesh yellow, conumr# dark red. Eyebrow and 
Ufihes black. Ball of eye jiik while. Eyv ceiure blicL 
Robes dark greexL Btekg^und duk red Nimbus tight 
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gr^n frUh piiik-whbe edge. Flngere much recurved at 
tifv. Wort mpid and vlgtwoua Pahltng defaced In 
Wood hanl, \’mi ipBt and tbrwkd at upper end 
Length to|*; width tbidmee t'x PI. MV, 

XKfl , 11, £« 0013^ ft. Fe. of painted wood, preb, pan of 
k\\a. il oof It shows dtirk grey-green dirtpcry coiro- 
apooding in oalour and CDndllioii to that of fig. in fianmple 
died To outer side of dmpeijtt band of red backgrounds 
Kev^ mngb and without painting. Both ends to 
have been cut dn-oogh^ Well preserved, fij* x i 4 ' X i *- 

Kbft. 11. Et ooi4t Ft. of pnlnled wood« with Imcei of 
fieib-tntoir, hb^k and green. Soli 14* x x 

Kb ft. IK Er 001^4 Stucco reUcT. Swaddled fig,, flnger- 
sbapetL Low^r part hsm spiral choimcia repreneuting 
drapety. Upper part abowl beotl wearir^ poiuUsl hood. 
Broken below t^id al point# of hand. Kough work. Ckiy 
red. FL XVL 

Kha. If. E. oobSh Stucct^ reUef ir. of wry large Iona 
petal and beginning nf scenudoutside |L Red clay* 4!^ x 

ir 

Khft. tl. E, ooift. a-L Fra. of painted wooden paoHi 
ft-g show red drapery wltb black ind while line# and 
a few iracea of yeibw (fledi-colofir?); b-lt show very 
dark red dfapery with black and white Itrtea; 1 part of 
side of fa4X| yclloirp viLh block hair, eyebrow# and laslics i 
Ones TOtinEi eyes, now arwl motuh red^ wLlre on eyeboJl- 
Gi. Ih t"'K ri'. 

KhSL ii- N. Frs. of painted silk^ finef txltik. One 
sbenra lotus (fionrer ho# white petal#, inaiBned red; kif^ 
blue ceture* rid outlirtwj^ wtih row amoJI kaves bdbw 
(ondiu^ b1sck)t aevcral f|xlnging on each tide of fitalk. 
Another shows more fcavea of wba kmd, with krtua leaf 
(blue ccfitre^ red ouiUde) below. Anolher sbowa block 
gnmndr vitJi pointed bufl* leaf, oudlned nd. 

* Lems * m first fr. Is of Roman foesettc type, haring 
bow td'petal# continuoti#, the dfdsioa# forming loops oc 
*eyesV ^Ekd the ixitEt Einrgin of uch petal bread and 
Indented like those of wild rose, SmaQ giw leave# belov 
lie 1 reared BkeTcfaliy ami have Chin, ehuricrer. Ail bi* 
poor in cxceatinn, but silk floe. Gr, M, 

Kha. il. N« 001. Stucco relief fr# L. hand ntiher above 
lift-siire; fingem bent as duingh graapinf eome object. 
Rpcir flat work, liord white atucco. x 4|*. 

Kim. iL N. 00a. Stucco relief fr- of drapery border. 
Trace of red visible at cuds of folds. See Xho. IL 0031., 
Hifd whitish stucco. 3^* x 8J*. FI. XYl. 

Ktio. IL N. oog. Stucco relief fr* of drajietj border. 
See Kha, 11 ^ 0031, auongly conrea. Hajd wlilre atticco- 

B^. If. 004. Stucco rotief fr« of drapery boiden See 
Kho,U 0031. Considerable ttmainsof red# Hard whitish 
aiuccou 

KIul R, N. oojj. Stucco relief of drapery holder. See 
Kha. il. 0031. Hard wltUiBb otucco. 3^^ x 3^”* 
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Kha. IL R. a 4 > 6 . Stucco relief fr. Upper poit of Urois^ 
<f AuO, bfiokrn a.trair lmnacdkit]| bvrio* I’jr^pfockc^ 
Tbw iiB boUcrstr paiitieil b]uc-1>];iij:L Acrcio 
k bug nanriw pajttuia [ninbed. Lbree punOicJ lio^ tiiaited 
by ftfiojl cnora-Ojaei. €C Ml xL 009^^ Ebrd wMtB 

stucco. aVx+r^ 

Kha. IL S. 1107. Fr of peiDtei^ wood of ocdiilectimJ 
fmiiiing{f), Al one ctel ibe back Sfem 1 cut&t for aiitrti^, 
tnd pen of mortice. From fi&tboe smoetb «k 5 paiiu«a 
with ccammiofifl] (KsoU-wrt io crewn+H'hUc tud ddJ 
ochrct oiulLocd iritfa hkek 00 sAlmoti^colour gnnuuL Work 
rcry fret Tlie type of moU Ii than in Apmla Ctve 
pnintings^ Imi less csrdiiily ewemed- Mudi st 

back, otbtfwist» linrd sod i?dl prtscryed Length 15't 
width jJ'; Ihkitijfcga t|^ PL Xiv. 

tCha. fL n. 008^ Sealed Btiildlia 0 ) in wood, Oirred lit 
the round. Hsiu1&IilIap+ lavgitetl Padrngnttna. Oahesd 
i low hat With upiunicd brien. flowing inxm benciih bil, 
Uid parted nulain fkahion chl forefacitdp ii lofi^'ilri%ht 
bair, or^ more pmbifalyf dmpeiy forming a covertng 
most oT the ear ind resdng 00 lEmMers tsil up|w uiai. 
Ean (lobe only visibb below veil) etoDgated Fuce 

round and folL Upper R. port of Imd iJid hut hmiufn 
a^wny. tL bide of fa^e icoted and defacedi obiStenttDg 
eye. eogc^ uk) moutk Keek iliort and diicb Body 
ftfid artni prok itudt Mecklaoc of double tow of Bqp&te 
bttks. Stole cioaee^ back, passes to from juai abo^ elbawa 
and leMiog in fold of iim tuuiga down it bade of lionnclw. 
Legs^ Crom pel^da, draped. L foot litibk. Small retniilnt 
of nimbira. knee and brge ptiirt of PaditESfiann bton^ 
awayp The whole beoii wry ticaaty tmeea of colour. 
The ewiog b lomevhai roogh. In bottum of Padm^TLi 
b the pomon of a ehule wUch connected ilie bg. viiJj 
•cane lisc. General ttyle* Ganc&finL H. 8^*i width sL 
kncci (is broken) 4I*: ihkknes sj*- Fairly hard. 

PL CKXSiVIIL 

tOuu IL N. 009, Stucco relief fr. Upper part ol Boddbs 
whh hiJoi ni Atiimde of protection, llatr painted blidh 
ebipery red. Larger in iode than Eiia. L oot, ctf^ which 
it otberwbe resembles, While amcco, 

Rha. ti* ooio. Stimco nUlof fr. Three snaE^dieU 
Ciuis Od portion of scalp. See Kbju iLOoA- ilnrd white 
siocto. * 1 ^ IK t|'* R XVL 

Kha. tL H* oon. Stucco inodct of o^aJ alnsabowl (?); lip 
aimply rounded off:; m base, bui bottom piercoiL Hard 
white siticco. tt. rf|' 

IChau IL K. 0013- Sttrcco relief fr. G&odliajrvi B>ing to 
L, nude save for tcantk over tbouldei^ and bfo^ l>dt 
ruuml bfpo. IL aim otuiKretElwd. L lowmd and benL at 
elbcrtr^ Wing cobured dark red vi&ble b backgnmind; 
tegi illghtlj diawn up from kneei. Fig. holds double 
ftnng of beads with roaette in centtt ^rofis front of lli^gfaa. 
Head, fomim$| foot, ual Iwkgiouad lo«. Hard white 
smcco. sjVil*. 


(CtapV 

RbA. IL ootg. Pr. of vlucecf mould for casting open 
Tighi IudcL Tbunib. drat aud port of tjetoml ir^er 
Eemtuni. Matria breed wuh ibo Ik^b^Dtilouied slip, ii^ 
while pkaiET of Parts- fi" >f 3 

Kba. IL ftf 0014* Circulv atnccq niouM for caating 
ehibU plaque of Kiocd thiddha within fomi-hHir twrdtt 
Fine while aiuooo, diam. FI. XVL 

EUui. iL M. 0015. Ft* of reel- palDted paneL being E 
pH upper ponioiL tiw ceucret head atid slumhkra of 
fetnak frg., | to with long ^tlLlikc llead-dn^, long 
bisek hair, a tms» falling iu frMt of car. Kbtibu$. To 
fiiTt of fcict, i to IL, and upper pad ol boi^p of mk 
fUghdj imalkr »cak dm Ibc central hg. Gtcen 
gadneoL To K. faint uaco of head with gretm ttimbui. 
Brlween ihla and eentud fig. vjtne objpeci repre^enud by 
cm^batebed lin« in red The wbufc rnsy n:|nescnr 
d» • cocoon • bcident (cT. Jiif. L pu SipjL Very 

budly defiiociL 

Eh&, iL K. 0016s Fr. ef alUptical woodoti Fndm&Hmi 
in ilie ■ fmmd ^ Toes and pud of initcp of R. foci of bg. 
Traces of colour. The to» ares perfoedy straighi aiul 
jobileas, bui the naili dearly iodicated. The under-snk 
of fr^ k Aatt ^ d^ the bg. wodd prob. have slood finuly. 
Tbnm k a bole drilled uputirdi m a tkptk of about in 
which are remaltia of a wooden peg. Wood hard and well 
prfiseiwil 4i' X 1 ' X if''. 

Kfuu IL H* oorj* Stucco relid* Ir* of adoring GaodhsrvL 
R, Traces of red im dniperj and vcssfca border. Priii m 
Ukqi petlctlaL Ucad and R. wdt of mica tnhsmg, Same 
tnoidd u Kha- i, N, oor. 5I* x 

Kba^ IL N, c>oiS« Stucco relief of drapery border. 
Tmees of red (iimde) and black ouUkfo, SUglitJy con¬ 
cave. See Khflu IL oojr^ While tltitCOv i* X 

Rbiu IL R# ooig. Ffeco of wtncco raiieL leprescnting 
overlapping pieces of leiuher (F) futened one (O luiother 
vtuds, two ■! each cud. End pfece ojad otie overUppiOg 
piece ^owiu Scnihrirciiliii bite cut of each overlapping 
tdge. Bend harder along one side edge. Represenmrioti 
ol armoOT or belt* c£ jfjitv KAoAm, ft ti. x s'* 

Klia, IL H, 0030. Fr, of wood-carvtfig; E wing finora 
upright (ig* Upper part cov^itd with dimnmid pauern, 
each dkmond^rcathsr liavtng central incbeil qirilL htmg 
reaihcis [tliree oitlj show) einted up At ends each has 
piimiHge on one ride cif quill mdyp fUgular dripKiarrlng 
iiyk rx*4*x |^ 

Klm^ ti* H.W. ooj* Stucco relief fr. Fonloi] orbumon 
foo t on fr. of crimson painted base; three toes akme lemam. 
White stucco. li* X I*. 

Kha. ii. IftW. oofl. Small knob of rod clay, ireegnltriy 
tcmLfpberiad^ hoUoir imide, ami palmed blue-hkcL inriie 
and out. B. ; diam, rff*. 

Khiu li^ oog. Stucco relleL Crovntd Gandbarvt 
to R. iit atloralkdEL Ct 'Khii^ L N. 001^ 
rt XV. 
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iCha, IL M.W. M4, Stucco relief. Crowned Gao- 
ifbtiTl to Lt, oa lotut ixdntid, to iCi of uloniiiifl. Pott 
or obove beid ti llAtd lUicco burnt to 

I^TOjn^^dt oolonr. See Kho. I If. oo». 

Pt XV, 

Kha, IL S.W, 005. Stucco relief ol CauUt&rvIi, rrom 
eanic moild w Klu. L W. 0017. Legi brolien below 
dmpeiy, uu! I. iim broken ebove dbov. No irece oi 
point /x 3 |', a XV. 

Kho. U. KiW. oo6> Stucco relleC adonttg Gindhorrl 
t,, go iotm pedeonl. Truce* of cokKir, tbrotw 
fiimw-bordcr (0 veeicn, red j hnir btnck, drea red, ficsh 
pink, uaif black, backgroiuid green. See Rba. b N, ooe. 

7 i'« 4 V 

gho. il, N,W. 007. Stucco relief fr. Lower pan of 
sealed Buddha idtb baode doaped In l*it Rol^ led. 
Vedca(otil7uac»)grep-b1ue. Loiiu throne white, Bebiad, 
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projection pierced vertkaBjr 10 take npporthigr rod. White 

ttocCO. t* X a J*. 

Kha. IL W, oot. Stucco rcUef of Gandharri; fljdng R. 
aail bdding garland. From ssnie noold as Kha. I. E. 001S, 
Legs broken at knees, R. ann ai elbow, and wing* oiitolde 
draperr. Head, halo, and L ann conqrtelo. Tracts of 
colour. Halo and wing* ted; hair black, drapeij black; 
gmland green and blqe^ Plaster of Paris, 

PJ. XV. 

Kha. if. W. 00a. Stucco relief fr. of adoring Candharri, 
Tncea of colour ibow Btsh pink, hrir black, and itmei part 
of veaka green. Broken betov waist. See Kiu. L N. poj. 

Kha. U. W. oog. Stucco relief fr. of adoring Gandharv; 
L. Feet missiiig and top of vesica. Hair and scatf black, 
robe red. See Kha. i. H. 00a. 6* x 4^'. 


LIST OF OBJECTS FROM KHADALIK 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT MINOR RU1K5 OF KHADALIK 


Khm. in. 001- Stocco relief fr, Det^cbed drtukr Jewrl 
vUl] Miiliig. W!iJt« ttocco^ DIasl 

Krm- lit- dote Paljilcd woodeo panel* iigtiilf wpMi 
txrili end$ and oa ceiUr& linHv abotu. | from ons dnd^ where 
bole hhA been drilled. One coniej broketi away, Emfiice 
ieaTing' onljr £unt tr&ce? of paints Ho ptutern ¥iiibleF 
Soft and Mtlle. Len^ ; widlh 3|*; thickness f * 

IIL ooft. Part of rode dUc of ^en matachite. 
Wotn depre^kjo near «iiue. Otje edge badlj chipped^ 
Stirfice polished Perh^?a handle for fire-drllL X 1 '- 

Kha- llL 004. Half of wooden food-lMSwl of torxied 
v0&d4^ painted inside and oui with bltn-Hack poinL 
Fr. tbeugb soft Is well pTraerved. Duiin^ H* a|^ 

ttHft . 4, Short wooden tnmcheon of iMrd himvjf 
wood, wdi potishedt In tecUon It is oc^Lgi^tial { much 
thicker at end Uao m ^np. The hondk ie pierced with 
two bok» for a ccud; taking pcKtlon much cut end 
scratched hom liEe* Length 

IT hit , w* odB* Wooden key with p^midaJ kandle (pieiced) 
I* long, and obloiig back with romuSed ondi X ^ 
htitn bi^ proJccL cx wooden pins t* - t each f4* 
lost). Lenglii of whole 3}* C£ KIhl 

UhA 00a- Whiak^bmom made of graas i atalks twisted 
togeLhei forming bmidle. BrUtk, (CC dwc* KJhfatft ILTt 
r. 07.) Length 6^ 

Kha, V, 00a- 1^ wooden cantilevofm* In 

upper part, fisir lowtigMbaped uansverse hd» Betowp 
row of mUef Icnengw with amaH vohue u each end. 
Lowest part is rwimrkahle. itnLihed at each eskd with 
% tohne, of whkh lower tod Is beot back oulwuriter 


Vertlcat bole ttuongh centre (dtam* wbich in (0) sdU 
hm nppsf part of shaft. This swells into trail just below 
cantilcv'er* bm 11 then hrdkm short- ^ «'x io|"'x 

Pixvtr. 

Kha. V. 004. Bag of cotton poda and raw coltoo- 

Kha, Vf 0054 FnL of cotton fhhrlco coarsdj wown, of 
vartnufi loaturrs, dyed respecthrely red* browop imt ImC 
(nAtural)* Snudl hank of cotton i^ng- Mm of ravelled 
jam (rarton) mixed iwith snnall Em of woollen fdi» A bunt 
enttoo pod nod a very bud fnnt stone^ aa apdeoi ftonoi 
and A ^ttm ttone; pieces of iwig^ Largest fr. of Eibic 

Kha, V. 006, Wooden lock with bdt* mmtJer blockj and 

three pegSy Coostructed fcrr four pegs, Key m\swg, 

@rX 4 r>^ 3 *toi' PL%Vll 4 

The following note by Mr. P, Hm Andiwi daeribet the 
CQtism»:tlaA and working of the lock: 

The fock eonsixts of three principal pun (see Flgs^ A, 
B, C)i (1) the body or (*) die tmobler bk»qk with 
hi Munbien ; (3) Lhc bolL 

Tut Beov b a heavy block, of oblong iectkiB anil of 
a letagdi suMdetu for B^dng to the door or hold by meam 
of 1 broad provided it «ie end and pierced wiih two 
dowels (see Hg. A)- 

A bak Ibr bolt and key runs tmnaveraely ihroiigh tbc 
blfick, and is of recmnguki shape, hrosdjer lu its opper 
than in its lower part, the difference in widih bemg efeiicd 
by two ihoidciwi on whicb the lower edges of the ball nsi 
md slide- In mteiiei' upper porl of blo^ or cue, s hollow 
Js eicavaled for receplian of tumbler blocks which li hidden 
fmm TieWa 
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fClut|i.V 




tar nMHUj. 


«Kkh 0mMA \ 
tWUMOC tn^t 


o^tfi HmiA r» 


>l£noA hvm ifwi^ ta p«ul^ 
mrpw^ lUQ 0 Mt* k p<tf« 

Tht K«y 13 In^tad fhc pc« OT 

tambko ijrM K, me bSr iti sntt 

fCAdy lo be tfiA^f\ I , f 



ILhiMd 

Turnbkr 


5 e«frav\ 4 Cru« t)0<f pu&tof «vraiii^ 

IWD lMmb%r* ft mftvtFPt AhCC^ 

HumbUm AK i#i thftip fwmftJ $iM« . 

MlHA iOCKtjd. I t 1 


Tfit. TtiMsuw Btoci b m bard plec^ ^ wood abeni 
thick ttfii) i)*)( cut U« kmm Qi£«» the bppir tUghUjf 
imiikf- bj fttHti of th£ two shovtar tkki hdag^ chomlcred 
iipwuida. IniitiibkKh^ bimid>4bflpcdlM^ 
aftXTOW etkd ArvrnnLniflf anti itoo tbw m pkceel four 
loose tapedbg pc^ of hwd oood i* long imd of lodi 
lUtm^ter thil wlien oUowed lo drop^ Iheir smxfW ebi^ 
pttjoct llirougb the boles Ibc a lo^ of the bvoad 
«tid« prcvcnliiig \hcm iiratD drDppmg corapUbd^ Utrtragfa. 

Tui Bolt if « long reetfiiipiLiif prism af i™d 

wall three of itf edgtf filightly raised, tlmi b to tapi 
a hfood flat shtdloir daumol b nittik ftlm^ Jti omler-aiidSice, 
Teserrtng m imriow mari^ at the locg Md&ii which ilMe 
upon the sbottliisf coL ip the case; uid resenriug also 
a imall poitk^n of the (outEr) end. Four holea ure drilled 
venicahjr lhit>^gti LLo bolh eoludding ciacdy, when the 
bc4i If thrown, with the Tu^lea In the ttttnhlef liock above. 
1 q tliiff posiixoa Lho loose moiblen prD|Kt downwtudt Into 
ihc fx^les and prevent the boh being moved drher waj—in 
htt locking It wm be ^e&i fron] the scoompuiyliig 
dutrhea ibm the tmnbler block ii &«r and retn upon jIk 
upper fece of the berft, iherehy emneing constanx contact in 
^Le of wear or shrinJEage. 

To prevtmt the oenDpfau vhhdrml of the bdt when 
onlocfc^, and the comcqoem e^pe of ibe tomhier block 
which wcntld (turn be free to lirtip oui^ a deep groove k 


ttmk ta the teriiad stefe cf ibe bolt ibocn in 
k»fib, itid ihopt cenfrall^ between iht enrli^ A Wdoden 
peg of mriiihle <&nmeier driven throtig!i fiont tlie micx end 
of ihc lock case into ibe bolt dttcnb^ tmtU U pro^ccti 
Uudde wSdendy to engage wbh the groovt^ cheeb ibe 
tr^vtfwfr of the hi lErecihim. It h ihiif obrioixs 
ihit in purring the lock together the procedure would be> 
finl, to meen dm tumbler block with he boat pe^ up bto 
the bolbw p r o Tfafad ; then, to turn the cw ttpadde down 
m thiU ike tumMm nfiiie; next^ the bolt would be 
slid Into Its bdci, aiul^ gimllji Oie ^tiavenc chock) 
wptild be driven tlirougb to mnke fU vein- Tbu bek 
would tbwi be r«dj^ for fljdng to door ot lintnlr 

The knj/ fe Uris lock* niidbcovcredf faui; no donbl, 
euctlj conapondkg to the apecancni from tte tninc aUev 
IL oo^e ; li_ oofl (lee PJ. irvil)^ was i Bal lectnpgoUr 
jTOiu of wpod hftvipg Jbflf ptojectiog pint on Iti upper 
of *be^ pTojceriOfit fud dhposidon cei^j^pemding whh 
the hole* fa the bolt In uaiSp the kejF wouk be thnui huo 
the bole (die imver aad inumiitr p«t of the transvane 
hole), and Chen illbed to bring the pini brio tbe Ibtir holjti 
in die boh. Frcniiig ibem hmne^ the tmnbicn wotiid be 

liiW clecu-of the bait wWdi co^ 

The principle of thia bek in proloblf very I4vieiri and 
waa wry Aristophoncfr in trir, 

makes ihe womm cosnplitb) ihni ch^r hit^tunfl f cfttleil tlm 
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LIST OF OBJECTS 

imut Licanian krjr, dcRribed as haHn^ ihree raatlt (see 
Grut tind £j/f, Brilidi Sluseuro), which seemi to 

lUggttl thb tj{w «r loch; so isamuption ttrcngthcned bf 
iW HAinpk of A Romajt lock pohabtjr Iroflt Ponpdl, and 
ikie coUectkin ol kejt cxhtbiled in ilie Gr. and Bom. 
Gatterin of die Btiliih Musciun. TiuiOe ue of lueisl, and 
i1k iiuBhIen of the lock ofc oot fm tnil are all&chefl lo 
1 iLu fpring to Fofoo Ibtm bio posirioDj A LFTona took 
of 1 modified pau«m, ucnbed to the BonutHt ha* reccfllly 
been discovert b S^rna, lit Egypt, wooden kxki moie 
ekoeljr rwmhliag the Kha, esampte, aiitt of recent moh* 
(oineteenili to twenlkth cent(U7)^ on found. A liinilv 
Lmt more joughljr nuutc lock eotnes rrom Borau, W. Sudan, 
urltlk tbs keys of Uk ittisaty of be liTahdl at Dongola 
attest ilie uae of e SimiUr lock there. All of these bter 
caamptes quoted, bowe'fn, lure nKtal pins b the key and 
mtial tiunhlen In the locks, ond ate kss skilful in thsif 
CDBSLfUCtion th^n oiir tssLiOjAzi HI pf^^nt n^'gmnl 

ibe Khft. lock as embod/iog Local tnodilc^Ucui diur to lU 
cutirelj^ cobHbuciion, and to tiie rn^r hnnSral nf ^ij 

tccholcal tkOI of tba lockamlik. l\ \$ im;crr^£tiO|; that a 
ectuni-bh haa Iseen wd in EirilUn^ Lbt holta. [F. 1L A-} 

Kim. vh t. a. Plecn of brown cloth, fine woollen, usual 
eren teature, from oorer of bole In floor. One fr. ba* three 
bym at cloth sewn icigeiber wiih red thread; another, 
two; the third, twp (one finer titaa the Other), Very soli 
and decayed. Cr> U, 

ffluL vl. g. b, Small flat object of plaited Kmas, the 
ends UiTTwd osier an one aide; square. Use f lA* Sq.; 

*• !o A' tUfik- 

Kha. vl. 5, Ff. of wooden paoeL Flat on one ®de, 
eoorea on other. Fains trees of pakt. Flo pattern tils' 
tbgohhalde. One end broken and luitsiDg. Sorflux 
decayed. Sofl and brittle. Length 7{'; breadth a}*; 
ihicluesa to 

Kha. vl. fl. Woodaa fl^, of standing fiuddliB, both 
arms bnilum away u eltwws. Ftoh. auitode of proccction. 
I^oflg npper robe of usual type prob. corering an under- 
robe wbkh sppean abotu anklet, Tbe folds are con^ 
eendoiial and well designed, and die manner of carvbg 
stiggsu a tdaste (« clay) model, all folds being hi thin 
well-deflised rldgeiL The general cbaracler 1 * that of high 
relief, not ■ roundThe back Is plab, excqnii^ i«o 
hols for dowels. The bead is cured as tnek lo show 
ludr, in Uansvecse wavy Unea. U{nifi, Etongaled ears. 
Feamns in slight rclfcC Face broken on R, dde^ Peel and 
Ecoat of B. kg broken away. Fan of inutU hare remaiiis. 
Wliolc bean Lnees of pink Coloujuig. Wood hard tml well 
preserved. H.6J'; wMlb j'; ihidL to J*. H, XIV. 

Kha. vl. 8. Roond wooden Btlch taperbg lowardtends, 
where small knobs ue fiormecL Fr^ weavet's iuiiru' 
teem for tighisning threadf, or pouflily hamliB of ihong of 
firenlcLiL ILud wood, tmocah and well preterveJ. Cf. 
M-T. oor. s'^l'tor 
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Khn. vli 17. Wooden pedestal for stataette. Base 
a solid block, fronr r)' high x 3', whereon diaper pattern 
with dot centres lighlly bieised within plain fhune bordered 
by jq. cMi np skies uid fringe ik»3g boUoin. On UiiH. 

iliis tiEQuI ttiFone oi biTCf^ bcitti petsiB, tml plan, ?* 
aciio$iX|' higkr Fnmi [tic bock of iJiifi rose 4 ve^ta 
ewed In the blockj high with a raj^eJ border, 
the E<ip poinkd onii indined R , ; die oic t^l\l oft U> 
wkLib of Leaving borrler at top (miy. TotuI b. gf e 

Pis XLvn. 

Klia. vi^ t8s Fr* of painted panetp Itncw end. Vcij 
roughly pBintCid^ On green Lotua widt wbiin Or pink centre 
A GUnding fig. of trhUii only Uie lower portion of green 
robe, and whlio under-robe^ Ate preunL Below ioliis a grey- 
blue bAHil divided by a wbito tine Irem a sbeded fink boiid 
below tbftL Back rough aA though iplli twey &om dilcketr 
pieoea Wood miher soft. 7i'xi|*xj‘'* 

lUm. vi* 001, Slucco relief. Pajt of reticA bordet, 
OmameoE of ii|]fw]aTd^oinllogehevTOE&sEp on receding pkn^ 
riffled to represent flames. Very bw pel!e£ Inversion 
of oveiiappnig irinngtes makes fr. resemblo mouU, but 
modelling of dainei iH m rim, Subslnnee very LHiiisji red 
dflj plcndfhllj miked with fibre* 5* x X JV 

Kba. tU* a. Ft* of carrod md pulntad wooden head 
sltgiidy huger ihan Ufe-iiiep showing Jialr (blne)t forehead, 
eye^ and upper part erf cIh^Kl Prob, pm of a fig. in the 
roimd. The cuuing of the pluefi of die face b very con- 
vcmjanAl. The iramlEioR firom plane of the forebead to 
that below eyebrow la quite sharp and Abmpi. The upper 
eydkl drops ttratght for a distance ind then turas tIigbUy 
under. The curve |i continued by ihe lower eyelid afl« 
a DABow interval, and die uanov slip of eyehrall visible la 
shaped to a parallel curve slightly deprewd from the cye- 
lidt. The whole auifiue iitt been carefully primed wiili 
finely groaud while pain4 and all the Etce gilded with leaf 
gold.. Tbc uiuai red and black contour lines were theg 
appBed. The hair Is cut into GhalLow geometrical fpirili, 
and the bright blue is painted over white priming. Wood 
bard* MostofthegoM has disppcaretl X§|'niaa. 

PU ICTV. 

Khm* vH* gp Wooddi key of wuaJ form^ Sia pegs arranged 
in pairs ^three broken 0(1^ Upper edge ipfit away S«e 
aboye Kha* V. oofi. ai'xij*. 

vtL oov 004 (fotiiod)* Stucco relief fri of bna 
wrmtb or fences; proK from edge of resict Cf* KhSp 
IL 00s, but wliL single plabi broad fillet and duet rows of 
nmaJI petals between (cf* Kha* li. ootfi). Scetiona painted 
red, blctcy and freeu; plain grotmd of veika bloc. To 
inner edge was fiaed border conafaiing of broaii rotuid 
rib wherefrom cimw featbcr-lMldoii pdnied lolua pelaliv 
White Atucoov fi' X gj* B. xv. 

Similar bui ikgkly smaller: Kha. iac. 003, P04, 0017 ; 
cf. Kbsk i* £* ooiou 

Kha* vU* 003* Stacco relief fr*^ prob. of vettca bender. 
Flame paUero tn overlapping leaf^mped mtuffff, Vety 

C C 
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Jo«r nikf. lowei puaiei] imn; y^bei ned wUte 

^tiicco. S« Ml*. IL ODio; viL 003. 3|‘ x #|*. 

vlt oog. Stucco rtiief |itoh. of rrsica Ixntukr. 
nume pattenrt in lonf-iliaptd onuses. Very 

Jowmiiet Redj^ouurf, WMceiftixxo. C£ Kha. Ji, c«t« ( 
vtLOCl, 

KhJL viL ooSv Stucco relief fr. Fiw con- 

of td beiJ ortt, trttli (ow i>f mgle bna 
pelals, bctvecn acfa pgdf qf which ii s • Jm' (griff, pobted 
Ollier leaf of km>. Suiklngty iccalb Gt. ‘ egg and truiffo* 
monldiqg iriUi wMch ft it, pAhitpa, osiiected. Htrd rrhi!* 
GtiiccoL CC Klia. i E, ooi; (a. ooio- Sj* xt*. 

Kha. iflL oo«. Stucco tellef fir. of dfsperr. »Uh teries 
of ctirved hofiAuiitl foltli, hamutnl on L. by braul »«tica] 
loM. Drapery led, tnoer tidr gnwo. Harf white iiucco. 
tJ'XJi'. 

Klia. vil, 007. Stucco reller fr. Uppe p«t of fig. of 
Gandhiirvt 10 L.. with pottiuo cf iftalc*. Head and R, vide 
of iieilco tost. ColuoT reroauit on hair tud dmpeiy (blach), 
veaica<gieen). ami ttinfc (red). Cf. Rha. 1 N, 001 (dldeittit 
moald). iWd white elucco. 4^* x 3^'- 

Kha- vlL do8. Stucco relief fr., p-uh. of veuct border. 
Flaaw pattern to oreiiajipiiiff lesFoheped masaca, Very 
low reliet Tnicea of pink oh g mamL CC Kht. H, ooio; 
mooa. 4 'x 3 j'xj' 

Kim* vlL 009. Stucco fr. in round. Upper part of R. 
hniui Plngcn nutting, and ihtunb broluui »t htrt Join!, 
Plain atogte braceki roijnd wn«. At fncftiie marks of 
itaff 0) gntsped fai hand, plaaler, hdiow cart and 

portly ch^'SUed; hand and Una. nude e^|i4£4iclv. Gf- 
ft* p at wria aJ*, 

Klu. vH. ooto. Stucco ratslnture Stupu. in (qH while 
^y* fOagiiJy circular in ptan. tn ekvatlon it conilrta Of a 
uo^wni a pUnlb tnnacnuiled hy t fitindy projecting eiyiiiiQ ii 
mouliling, from whichntes theRaueneddome. M a 
or ttci ia a ag. pni|e^aa mpparriRg a hcmiapbcre, convex 
a^d opwnrda; the tnaahwn from aq. to bam of hemi. 
aphere is by a hollow chamfer, to abunt ) relief are 
phuxd nittnd the pliiUh and realiiiff on the fadue ci|^t 
equidlrtaul rtu al k r SlQpss, each hairiug n tq, haae in two 
•tefd above which teems to be a nuhton-ahaped dnist, 
aunuomited hy a Well'roonded dome and liuM Dhiin. of 
base 3j'; h. *|* M. k. 

Khn. vilL oot Fr. of stucco motiU with roaodod upk 
Above, b nntte, dnqiiefctil Rower; below, follsgs of fetni 
peials On eithts tide ol duubte bead bihIIl SHghtJy angler 
than Khn. ii. 0074 end with Iras pratniaeni polnti betwetm 
petals. Remaining, flower, top petal, aait half of aeconJ 
^ two be«b on Lf one belli and fi. of top peiaJ on R. 
Haro white Etnooo. 

Kba. vUi ooo. Turned piece of woodt bke Khon-oot j 
apparently finfel. $q. peojeciing dowel below. Dad oon- 
Q. to*; di a m . base 4^'’. PL XVIL 


Kb*. Tttt tH>3. Wood fr., rpUl front objeel like Khi vliL 
oos, bin smaller. SlmlLu-projecibiff dowel. H. y'lradfut 
«i bare. t. 4*. 

Kba. viil, 004. Fr. of turned woodeu balufter. Above 
(bfok^), ball mDflltiiiiff bet ween beadtnjp, umbnOLi moiild- 
inff with cawuo lending to second bell mouitflog betwren 
beadJnffs, and plain bane-iuig. Toncm belo w. Tmec* of 
Ttd and ensamy white paint. C. i of idrctonfeiMa^ feh, 
ft Ji*; duHn, 3 ,\\ 


Rba. (x. 10. Painled pant^t brnkeu away ai one tod snd 
Iowa adga. Ptm broken off, now Ji}ini!d, ttfo. Thtec 
sated female .^t. each with black hair CitTiiig on sliouldera 
First Off. (ft. p.) in while hifia with Imff-^leevei L, arm 
ll«cd btingiog doMd hand 10 leret of breisi. hm held 
alig^y outwiid de« tii body, knnekfes down; R, haitd 
resting lit lap. Uotb hands dcliiccd. Seomd fig, tu dull 
green (1) gaiment, cntrir> swathed infimt; L haiul opniiKd 
10 support Lead and ihouhlem; ft. naajiig noois Infant's 
legs. Nimbiu dark red. Third flg. to dadt nul gsinnent, 
sported wiilj pmtem oamiicoed of four while doa ; bolds 
an object ttscmbliuff a ctreuW tray. To L. p. of dus %, 
^ traces of hmher patoling. All dgi. wow rtr^ringi. 
liackgtonnd white with few red (pots. All oniiinet Mii f-k , 
AVr. Upper part of three female Bgs. hlacb hair. 

Each j 10 BL p. Each wm,ii ■ coronet ind Is ntoitmto, 
FacM ibow hdffJMemjd colour on cheeki. Fjcb Bg wears 
w-niiffB, Fitsi flg, to L. p,, ilghi tiimbtu, wean wliito 
htri/ with Uttdef-dfflvcs dark red. Slie tun In front an 
object, poKifily a loom, and hold, in hef R. hand dlher the 
end of the doth heun, or joaort prob. the wea™-'* comh. 
On (he bHchgfotuid (while) ww [i« t. atioiiitor, a 
dtarged witli yam; iijtl mat ibe R. hand Miother. Kw 
(houldet a ball of yarn bt which seen to be ttudk two 
H^ixtles. Second lig,, frgtit nimhin, rti red (potted with 
whi«. holds ia L. hand a phret of vhite dotlt, and to iba 
R. hand a pair of theatt Upheld on levd of ibadder. Tha 
wlilia ctoih ^ to oread to ft. p,, fsrt the ncal Ifff,. 
^ IS poshly hdd at other cad by n feorth perm. Third 
fig.^ nuahufi. red ganajiU 5 hoU« L. band agsimi brea*. 
^forearm s^s to be lifted amJ ttou R hand 

tusy caressing a fouitl} person whose head aRTicm hist 

iTd 

partially (Wheed, axiv, 

o. a. Fr. of carved wx>od, pmb. pa« of bead- 
dEM of mmi?. Ai m-al lock of lisii 0 wiih enm^ 

verse mmJtlngs; tl>ea narrow filler from whkh rtoet tongue. 

^itni of damicai type. Above a curW lock oi Lain 
Than icoad ptaln iitlei al^re whkh a fioial iweiiij botayen 
two oval bto^bordoed frames; in which Jewels were ntob, 
iti. WicUrf. sj'xii*, 

Klta-f*. rt, b. Ttimiiiey block of wooden lock. Inner 

M». to. oofl. Wood bald and wstl pieen«L Cf, Khs 
V. 006. *’x r' X 4*1 
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LIST OF OBJECTS 

SCha. in. Strip of woodt Aai oil ms aUlc hut cumag 
up flora cdgo on oLhffT^ This ct^ge tud il» i wo coda 
finished Along inncf edge split* x ti' x ^ la 

Khu. iiu 14^ Fr« of carved wood, KtuuoDg border 
p^ttcrriL Cbcvnoit nixh h 4 lf btu» io eadi tthmgnLn^ apace* 
The baiul fft7ramg chevnm C0Apc»d of two fillets with 
peoib bclweeiii The vhde pare Giiielb&ni H^d 
but mjchtd imd jdrodoJ in parts, Lcngib 7'; width x*; 
thicinoi PL 

fCbJu ix. 15* Stucco rclLaf of BodUia in pmtectivis 
po^ Sajut mould as KkL ix. 005, but drapoj md Qcab 
o^rbid -with gold leaf| hair pidfited Idiie-bkt^ 'Wldie 
^ceo. ^4'xl|^ 

Klta« it. i6f Carved wood fr* Cuaped arch and 9 paa^ 
drain of mrAri^. All bwe; mtsiuig. Centre of ircti 
pointed. Three folktSrOos on onch ficfe. Arris of «oh In 
bolhiip^bnmrcftd with rooghly carrad foeadn tit liotlow. 
On bee of tfdi, e plain ilat raouldltig 4d|{3ciiing Siolkjw 
diamfctr end ootninuoiii lU fount! aqmue-tiiiipd ^ndrati^ 
AciJtthus ornAmeot lo CendhEm st;k filk spAndrrlfl, On 
IL p. lidi! a email Ycdge^mped hsnoo projects* Well 
pnwrved nod fidrly hard El. temalnitig wtdtli 

bettveen ouiei aida of ^pandrai 7I 't thlt^kowi Pi, 
XLVlt 

Kha* ix* 58. Fr« of pointed pstn^h r^rob* R* p. of pend. 
The few fenaiiis vbJble ieera td TepTCKUC ibe R. arm of 
Eg. wearing hraedtts, Wliite^ ontlined red< R. knee (f) 
tiMlhk. Very debceA Wood hxrdt 4J* x J* X A** 

KhiL. Ijl* 5^- Ft. of painted pneeh Traces of peJnL 
Red,, white, and bkek* Beeigti not decipherable* Hard^ 
but broken und split, 8}* x i* x 

Kho. tx, 60- Fr. of pftlittcd pond], broken at three edgiiap 
and podudly broken at iIki foarth. F&imcd m both tldcs^ 
bm badly defaced end imrccognlnxbk* Wood perished 
ajul soft* ^ 

Kbo. lx. ooi. Sandol-wood comtiu wldi ntinred bop and 
1$ leeth, sonw btokiLiL Wood hard and ftatmd. 4* x j| 

Kbit* ix. ooo^ Stucco relief fn lleod of fiuddha, with 
nimbuir^? hand wbite sincco. Some toutdd as Kh^ 

(x* rfi. While ffucco. i|’x 

Kba. iXp oogi Stucco telief Eir. of lottia wreath. Traces 
of blue on gromid. Ch Kba, ¥iL ooi. White stneco. 

xir^ 

Kba* lx. Q04* Stucco rcUeffr.^ of wka border fenned of 
imbrlcaied bun petals grouped iiuo triple kycfi 1:^ dividing 
dnciLUes. Groups coloured reap* blue and red* Cfi Kha. 
iFft. ooi- 6* (ak^ outer mre) x PL xVl* 

KJia. ix. 005. Stucco relief fr* Krad and boilj below 
breast of Buddha with hatn [ R. hand raised belbra breast 
in oukuik of luotectkuT^ L ami by side. Saracr mntikJ ua 
Kha. Ix, r5* White saicco. 1J** 

Kba. lx* 007. Wooden be/ of uttLoJ ihap«p painted dark 
thocohue colour. Fight word-pega, aB lost ; otherwise 
well praaerved. Sec Kbtu v. 006. ^l*x rj"". 


FJIOM KIHADAUK 

KbSL ix, 008. Floe wooden ke7^ poJnted d^uk dincolaie 
colmr. It had five ward^p^^ two of which ara lest; 
ot%maIlj the five pegs Were ^ficraody pkeed bui^ tbese 
fiswu nO'andamngemeiUal^^ FilaKbA. {x. 1 t,b. 
S'xi|% PL xvn. 

Rba. {x. oog, Concavn woodm disc tirarved m lotus 
finwer^ coopting of ihrce rows of petiils mrmuDding 
ccfitraJ ifeed^cv^ofq. The teller prote: palmed in light 
ootour^ tile fonner bine (now turned Uuo-bkek)- At lower 
edge of ctreumfervuee is a pegt showing that object was 
A fimul 0 tn,^ peihtps port of beadHfie&i, Flat work lacking 
detaiL Dteia 4i' Fh %LV 11 . 

Kba. li. 0010. Stucco relief ft. of head tind lotus j^tal 
border, CtKhorriLooSi Hard; white stucco. 3|*x i ^^- 

Kha. 1x4 0011* Bolt of wooden Eocit t bbloug piooe of 
wood At Eml ax hole* are bored, 

■ bin first tinee pUigged. In side te groove for 
iravrcse ditfik-pla X /ff^ high x ^'deep. Hard 

uud wolf preocrveii Cf, Klia. v, 006. 

Klui.tx. 6DIB. Ttunljler block of wooden tock^ obloo^.- 
Inncr end chantrered St»^n hok«, :■:•<: HOod JiBid 
uid wtU pnKTVbd. 9 |'x 

Kira. bE. 0013 ' Woodott key oF usual foTni; live 
(one btokffil) itTiraged four u liuniitHis witli ddb fafjond. 
Wood ^ but fiiirJy tcII preserred, except for deep sav (?) 
era imr turadlb ^U'- 

Klm. ix. 0014. Obtong wooden tnblet, tKcrced 3I' (ram 
one end. No irite of Vritlug on eilJier (ace. Soft faui 
ftiifly presetrtd. t ,J' x 3J', 

Kha. tx. 0015. Short ronnded stick, itln at cadd, brotd 
lU midcSo when two uotebes ate cut A Mioewliitt AiaiLif 
objera fa ti 9 «d in tndia m ruutig potii to rope of wcU'WEhkL 
Hunt snd ««U preserved. Length 3}* x{* m Tapenog 
at «diciidio|'. 

Khx. Ix. boiG, Stncco reUeT &*. of lotua wnaili. Seettona 
painted tlumuely t«d and green. Small poirion of blue 
£eld of vrscs itmakra Pkin dooblc fiikts wiib three 
tows of soiall petal* between. Cf Kha. iL 003. White 
UtlCCtt. 4'x Ti'. 

Kha. lx. 0017. Stucco relief ft. of taiut wreath. Qn« 
SMiiott gnen. potiioo of Geld ekj^bliie. Cf. KJu. m oot. 
While ftuccok 3* XI I*.. 

Kha. tx. ooi 3 . Fr. of pottery, dull nd clay glazed Jiuide 
and out with good dark green glaae, thoii^ eotnewhat 
unevenly «pwuL 3^ * x 1 1 *. 

Kha. Ix. ooflo. Fr, of painted pane], innet at tower 
edget 4Q Othm broicrai. 0 ^ I^^wer portion, on a deep 
red ground cHvided from upper pan by thin white line, 
sotue object of pinbeobor hevtug contours in red. Upper 
ponion coDUtba a de^ red bond, |* broad, sneeping in 
an elliptical curw rroa abon downwards (oiniinia the l» 
p: edj^ on outer tide by white Line, which belpa to 
divide U Boro oiuge^nd lonning badtgroaiul. Tlsi 
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band Is the border of a veiHca tbe 6dd of Whleb la anngs 

red. 

Jiof. TmJft* tJ painL A stniJ} fig, | to L. jt. wearing 
* kind of dark br^ caJc^oii, Mamb on a cloud nut 
heiub slightly oner. There art tiac« of kMig htack hsir, 
and • small halo, To R, p, of bead carved border of 
Urge vodcarpaitcni beiog buds tH^ateen pain of lioes, all 
OQlCncd In Uadb fisckgraund to small fig. la jnQow 
oehia, Much defaced. Wood bwd and well pftsmed. 
6|*xri'ui' 

Klin. ix. ooai, Trtmctttfid hollow horn, TJte iioint 
being remmad, a long woodco shipper is inaericd Ttaca 
of bluk paou on uppo end of stopper, lower end of 
bean also open^ but may originally Inife been doaed to 
form a kind of flask, Sorfac* mueb fiaked and my soft 
Stopper soft, l^agifa of bom al"; dimn. Nae 1^*? 
top I'; Ictigtb of 3i', of udikh J' piojects 

(Mitside. 

Kba, li. oojo. Edge of cup of gr«ai gUua. Edge 
rounded. Inside smootlL Chiuide ground into rudely 
(oienge-ohitped. stighily cmcavE facxis, fi i t ia m 
at edge f. tbickncit i' to |** 

Kha. tz. 0033, Woodeu dlxc with intaglio destgn on 
each aide, 06 s, Open loms fidn’C haring digbr main 
[leials deeply ribbed; between show eight pejmed outer 
leaves; border of dots ronnd, HtF, Man ifdnig on csjneL 
L R. band raised bolding bridle; L, hand with knobbed 
sdek. Mticb wont, Cf, CofSle cake'Etampii, Co/. 

Ai Catrf, £fffitiKAe Sutu/, pi I 39 . Diun. : 

thkhnnn t' PLxlvil 

Rliz. lx. 0034 - Fr. of fait, duU salraon-oolound, ragged 
and mueb eaten, owmewn with bulT thread alops 
edgew. Also three amall fn. of soR red felt. Larger fait 
fabric, Gt. M, 

Kbx. lx. oo3g. Turned piece of wood with plain 
m oul di ngs (bahtsierf]. Dowel al one endj ent off 
diagonally at other, 1x a t', 

Xba.lx, 0036 . Uptight of wooden balceter(i), wlih 
Itimcd monldfcga. At either nod, narrow dowel pn^ects 
aenst whole diam. 1'' pi* x el*. 

Kha, tx. 0007, Half of wooden object similar u Kba. 
vifl, oca. Shows iraees of btoe paint, Fliual to (op oT 
model Stflpa {f}, li 8|'j dUtn. 4'j dowel 3' x 4* x i*, 
PL XVH, 

HJu. ix. ooaS. Small hall of fine Uaen thread, widi 
loou looee tbtead Diun. & r|;*. 


{Chap. V 

Klia- lx. ootd- Plaited liempen edrlng, pnb. rrem 
shoe, tr'long, 

Klia- Lt. oogo. Circular tnatorcoaru linen material, 
two ihlckrvcssea with fdt between; the wholeCHcfully Iwaod 
rouod wiib a harrow strip of red tlneo fabric; all edges 
turned to aud neady Gniibtd. Diam. 3^'. 

Kha, lx. 003*. Toe of wooden bootdaat, Cf. Am. 
^ 4 #/aw,a. PL UUIU, N. ts. 04. jri'xg'x 1'. 

Kha. Ii. ooga. Wooden booLlaat Cf.,rijir. A'Ai/ew, ii. 
Ft LXXm, N4 IX, 04, Heei-pXoe mode seporaiely uid 
lintdl wlili clolh, 1 oi' X 4' X 3I % 

Kha, ix, 0033. Fr, of painted wood, (plU olT larger 
pccc. Very rough. Fart of one edge cliaMeied. New 
another edge, a roughly cut nxucd IJiif. Traces of [ wlut 
on otK Sdtt only, Sulqeci indistuignirijobls’. Uuth 
Injured- Wood sofa ioj'xi^*xj^ 

Kha. X. 1. Pr. of wooden panel, paUiled on both lida 
Less limn half of original remnlus, the break being 
vertical Ois. Against a vesica, main fig, auied cfOcir^ 
legged on lotus (f). Head (o ftoiii, Flesh colour omliued 
dark red. Hair, indicated on foRbead ud eyebrow 
black. High Perrian hnt. R. arm hsege ehnosl srialgltl 
down, bridnd R. knee. Tbe hand baa Icmt all ijeiaH 
Arm and body (where risible) clothed in vErmilioti. dose, 
fitiihg htr/a, onmnienied with pattern of wbLe dots 
formiag diagonal Itnea, between nltemate raws bdng a 
kind of Trifiula mark (UU) in black. A uiolc wiiU no 
visible colour, but oudhiedi ta red, hangs finoDi be biiut Lot 
and round nmi to front. Kfost of coIoqe liu diuppeaied. 

Jits. A fig, probably In Hme poritioa as that oa 
and with simiUr bead-dress and uob. The IvAr, however, 
baa kmg belt-moiubcd steevea. U is ctTvered with a spot 
panem fottntd by font white dots granped ilower-wiie. 

A broad band of dark red with dLagooal line# of dou Jhima 
the cuS. Eland almost inririble but aeems to bc In. 
stiff pose u that of Clfa', Stok It yeTlow. Afarfa pobaps 
I»fa green with while tpot paitem. Wood ftMy hard, 
but eurfaoe atwaded and sand-cnemsuid. Length b'; 
width s|'; tblcknes |*. 

Kha. xt, ooi. Wooden apooo or scoop. Bowl fiat on 
upper tide, lUgbdy cmjvex mi (imler ; pear-akit*- Small 
porluui of handle tesuiijlng mens op at angle of about 40' 
with boriioatal plane of bowL SoR ud perisbed, Len^ 
of bwT 14'; length over alJ jJ'. wkhb OT bowl li',' 
tapering to handle I'-; thtflt. of bowl 4'- 


RUINED SITES NEAR DOMOKO 


Sectior IV,—minor ruins NEAR KHADALIK 

Already while ai Kho^ I had heard from MuUah Khwaja the names of eertain snmllcr sites 
which he had dtscovered in the vicinity of Khldalik, and to these I paid rapid visits while the work 
at the latter mins could ssifely he left to the supervision of Naik Ram Singh and Chiang. The 
nearest of them, which Mullah Khw§ja knew by the significant name of Kighittik, the * dung-heap \ 
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lay half a mile to the east and showed only traces of a few rash-and-ptaster walls marking the 
position of stables and cattle'shctls. Ttic ground imm^lately adjoining’, being protected by layers 
of horse- and sheep-dung, had retained its original level, while the rest of the ’ Tati \ measuring 
altogether about a hundred yards In diameter, had been eroded by the winds to a depth of six to ten 
feet, as shown by a chaiactertstlc group of small' witnesses ' seen in Fig, 41. 

Of more interest was the small site about one and a half miles due north of KKSdalilc which Site of 
Mullah Khwiija called Batawaii^t and which on examination proved identical with one of the small 
‘Tatis' I bad passed on March 24, 1901. and then heard collectively designated by my shepherd 
guides as Ak4dz^ The ground passed m route was covered with closely packed tamarisk-cones, but 
showed here and there small eroded paticKes with witnesses six to ten feet lu height. Balaw'aste itself 
was such a patch of open ground, measuring about two hundred and sixty y^s in diameter and 
showing old pottery debris at several points. Near its middle 1 found what, owing to tlie erosion 
effected areund, looked like a small plateau, bearing the scanty remains of a roughly built dwelling. 

Its walls, constructed of vertica!ly‘p!aced nish bundles with a thick outer coating of mud plaster, 
formed an oblong of about seventy by sixty feel *, within, a series of small rooms could be traced. 

The layer of sand covering the door was only a foot or two deep, and apart from some rags 
(BaL 007, a-c), mcluding a small piece of silk with a printed colour pattern, no finds resulted from 
the clearing. 

About eight yards 10 the west of this dwelling and partly covered by the foot of a sand-cone Wesoden 
was a smaller ruin of similar construction showing two rooms llanked by sheds which manifestly had 
served at one dme as sheep-pens. Mullah KJiwaja declared that it was in one of tliese rooms SS ^ 
he tiad found the three well-preserved Chinese documents written on wooden tablets, about one foot “dpt. 
tong and one inch broad, which I had acquired through Badniddln KhAn at Khotan and wbicii are 
now published and translated by M. Chavannes in his volume of the present Report.* It will 
be seen there that both in contents and outward appeaiatice these documents agree closely with the 
wooden records 1 subsequently excavated at the site of Mazar-toghrak to tlie south-east of Domoko,* 
la any case the records clearly emanated from some petty administrative office. A line of 
cursive Br&hmi wrttiiig appears below the Chinese characters on one of the Balawaste tablets and 
thus shows that the issuing office must have been of a local character and was not confined merely 
to a Chinese garrison. Though the room in question was now filled by sand to a height of some 
five feet the complete clearing effected yielded no find except the tiny fragment of a wooden tablet 
showing remains of Chinese writing on one side and of cursive BrAhmi on the other. This, however, 
serx'ed te confinn the accuracy of Mullah Khwaja's statement as to the origin of his tablets. Not far 
from this structure there was found on eroded ground a copper coin badly effaced in which Mr, Allan 
believes he can reoognke a late iVu^sAu piece of the Liang dynasty. 

A close examination of this ground show'ed tliat the pottery covered ‘witnesses* rose here *Witame*' 
to heights of ten to twelve fecL Yet their fiat tops generally remained two or three feet below the 
original ground level as indicated by the ruin just mentioned, this difference plainly marking the 
progress made by erosion since the disappearance of the sbructura] remains to which these ' wit¬ 
nesses* first owed their survival. Both here and on my subsequent visits to otlier small ruined 
sites south there were abundant r^portunittes for instructive observations on the ph)'5ical changes 
which had come over this desert area to the ttst of the Domoko stream, once evidently occupied by 
numerous villages. Again and again I noted how the patches of open ground, probably marking the 
positions where .small agricultural settlements had clustered, were being broken up and scooped out 

* Sec jtiuuni J, p[i. 453 *1’ * See Chawnnes, Dsettmat/t, p, iij ; pj, X-XXVII, Noa. 081-1. 

* See p. sog. 
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by the croisive forte of wind and driven ' ismdL c. dismtegmted loess. At all such points small 
terraces of fairly hard loess soil, rising to heights of six to ihinccn feet above the cttided depressions 
dose by, served as witnesses approximately indicating the ancient level of the ground. Tlita layers 
of pottery fragments on their surface helped to explain why these terraces had wiiitstood the 
unceasing attack of wind'erosion. The progress of the erosion could be observed on the sMts of 
the terraces, which everywhere showed the effects of under-cutting as plainly as a river-bunk which 
Is being washed out by the setting current What remains of modest dwellings 1 could still trace 
on such ground, as at about a mile to the west of Kbadalik, or at another 

small ' Tati “ about two mites south, consisted of low rash walls or fences which by their very weakness 
offered less scope to the grinding force of driven sand, and on the contiuTy were apt to catch 
and retain It as a cover. 

The same phenomenon was illustrated by the structure of the closely packed sand-cones which 
covered most of the ground and endnded all open areas. Their height usually varied from about 
ttvelve to fifteen feet, above the original ground level; but in places I obscjved cones rising twenty- 
five feet and more. Tangled masses of tamarisk scrub, usually dead at the foot but still tlaurishing 
on the top, invariably covered these hillocks. There could be no doubt that the latter owed their 
ongin to the tamarisk bushes, which liad first overrun the fields whem cultivation da ckmc*! and 
ceased, and had then served to catch and collect the <lrift sand passing over the ground witli the winds 
of the spring and summer. The low tamarisk thickets 1 saw spreading over the fields of ’ Old 
Domoko' and Ponak, abandoned during the nineteenth century,* fully tUustfate this initial stage of 
the process. The straggle for light and mr, which the tamarisk buslies, once rooted on level ground, 
have to carry on against the sand steadily accumubung around tlicm, fortes their head branches to 
rise ever higher and higher, The sani the smothering embrace of which they try to escape, 
naturally follows this rise, and the cones formed by it thus grow correspondingly in size and height. 

The structural firocess here briefly indicated must have been essentially the same wKcrtver the 
great desert of the TSiim Basin is edged by this characteristjc sone of tamarisk-eones. But the rale 
of growth may have vari^ considerably according to local conditions connected with clrniate, sub¬ 
soil water,, pnevailing winds, and the like. Hence it was of ccmsidernhle interest that an archaeo¬ 
logical observation enabled me to determine with quast-chrosolt^'cal exactor the time ivhich this 
building-up process Imre took. At the edge of a smaJl area of open eroded ground about Imlf-way 
between Khadalik and Balawastc my guides showed me a few fragmeaLs of small relievos in hard 
white stucco emer^ng from the slope of eroded loess soil immediately Jit the foot of a big tamarisk- 
covered sand-oonc. Such slight di^ng as the masses of sliding sand permitted us to make into the 
side of tile hillock, brought to light more stucco fragments which once formed part of the relievo 
decoration of some big lialo In a Buddhi^ shrine. That this dated from the same period as the 
temples of Khadalik was made certain by the style and technique of these fragments of which spect* 
mens wdl be found described in the list below. 

The abraded condition of the relievo fragments representing small standing Buddlias and floraJ 
bortlem left no doubt that they had been eaeposed fw a long time to corrosion by driven sand, until 
the capansion of a neighbouring sand-cone came to provide protection for these humble remnants of 
a shrine otherwise completely destroyed The level on which they were found was about three feet 
higher than the top of the nearest * witnesses', while the witnesses themselves rose sis to ton feet 
above the bottom of the eroded depressions adjohung them. Tills dilferEace of about three feetngre^ 
witii that not^ at Balawaste and dearly represents the prepress made by erosion since the relievo 


* or. Amimf /ihttatt, I, pp, f jS «ii.; JDarri Cf/Aur. p. »|e. 
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ihigmcnts came to be buried beneath the slope of the sand-cone. The cone rose now fully sixteen 
feet above die level mdicatad by the debris, U is reasonable to assume that tlie origin of the sand- 
cane goes back to the very period, about the dose of tlie eighth century a, o„ when these settlements 
about Khadalilc were deserted. The rate of growth thus deduced subsequently received striking 
Gonfinnatioji by the exactly corresponding observation made at the Buddhist temple, F. xn, at the 
ruined site of Farhad Bfg^yatlakl about nine miles to the north-west of Kltaddik (see Map No. ji). 

This temple had originally been built on the top of an old tamarisk-cone which has grown just 
eighteen feet above the height it showed at the time when tire shrine was ahi^ndonrd . probably 
about the dose of the eighth century a. dJ 

Very instructive, too, was the visit which on September 30 I paid to some minor remains south Site of AVJf' 
of ICh^ulalik. The site of dins called from art old and still hviug Jigda or Eleagnus-tiee, 

proved to be about .a mile and n half distant to the sonih-east. In the middle of an open and 
slightly eroded area, measuring about 300 yards from east to west and about 130 yards across at its 
broadest, mse a^low mound covered with broken pieces of coar^ will plaster, reed wattle, stable 
refuse, and other marks of old occupation. The remains extended over a space about thirty yards 
in diameter, A trial trench failed to show the exact position of walls, but revealed the plastered 
flooring at a depth of nearly four feet and proved that the wattled walls had been constructed with 
reeds fixed horizontally as in the shrines and better-class dwellings of Dandan-oilik, Since this 
system of wattle construcrion Is never met with In remains of the Muhammadan period, it seems safe 
to assume that this site, too, was abandoned about the same time as Khadalik. 

More positive proof of such simultaneous abandonment came to light at Daraizttn~d&ng, as fttmiliit mi 
Mullah Khwaja called the soutliernmost of his small sites, 1 found it to Ite due south at a direct 
distance of two and a half miles from Khadalik and close to a winding recd-filled depression wliich 
clearly marked an earlier course of the Domoko stream. Near the left bank of this, and just south 
of a track connectiog the northernmost part of Domoko with ilie oasis of Achma, there rose a small 
plateau which presented tlie chamcteristJc features of a ' witnessas compared with the wind-eroded 
ground immediately adjoining. Its northern poniott was higher, rising about twenty feet above the 
depression, and measured about two hundred feet from east to west, and a hundred and ten feet at 
its broadest Its top revealed no stniciural remains; but the numerous cuttings made into it. 
evidently by treasure-seeket's , and the layers of straw and farmj/ard refuse which cropped out on 
the cdgcs^ were evidence that these had once existed. 

At its south-eastern end this plateau was adjotned by a terrace of which the cop, about seven Rfinuia^ of 
feet lower and thirty-four feet in diametcj. still retained a thin laj-er of dibris less than a foot 
in height. Here a few saod-wom pieces of plaster attracted my attention and on clearing the 
ground we came upon a number of much-decayed pieces of stucco evidently from a bescoed temple 
wall. One of the fragments (Dar. 004 in list below) showed a small Buddha head painted in the 
style of the Khadalik frescoes. On two other fragments of stuccoed wall surface a few ch a ra cters of 
what looked like very cursive BrShml script could just be made out. Among sculptural remains 
were two stucco heads modelled in high relief, of which one, Dar, 008, still retaining plentiful 
remains of paint, is reproduced in Hbte Cxxxvm. These heads as well as the fragment of a lotus- 
pctul vesica border (Dar, 003) showed dose resemblance in style to the work of the Khadalik shrines, 

A painted panel and the portion of a Brahmi Potbi containing at least twenty leaves, whidi also 
turned up from under the scanty cover of sand, had unfortunately suffered badly by rotting. Yet 
they, too, helped towards the approximate dating of the min. 

* Tor dciiiil* about tb« Kvhiil beg-jriulalLi Siie ind tbit ititwy min g ruifl, «« bebw. 
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ItistgniiicaiiL in themselves, the finds suOSced to establish the important diitmologkal fact that 
this site, loo, though witlun less than a mile of the strKitn of Domoko and little inoie than that dis¬ 
tance from the eastern edge of the actual oasis, was at>andoned about the same period as Kha dal ik 
and distant Dandan-oilik. The discovery had its owti special interest, since it strengthened my doabts 
as to wbetlier this simultaneous abandonment of settlements, dependent on tlie same water-supply 
and yet widely seprated in distances, ootdd adequately be accounted for 1^ progressive desiccation 
alone. 

Limitaiion I had little doubt at the lime that the area of sandy jungle stretching east and north of the 

itaSSSLl Yar vrifb its maze of tamarisk-covG'ed sand-cones was hiding more remains of early 

Kliadalik. occuption than Mullah Kbw^ja was able or willing to show me during my stay at Khadalik. But 
as it was, it required very great and almost continuous exertions to complete my explorations within 
die limited time at my disposal In the end I fdt doubly glad at having s|jared these ten days of 
unremitting labour for KhOdalik; for when, in March, 190S, I relumed to lids tract, T found that ihc 
area containing the ruined shrines had, after long centuries, again been brought under irrigation 
from the Domoko stream-—and their destruction completed. 


OBJECTS FOUND AT BAL^WASTT. 


Bal. 001. Stucco relief fr. of itaadlng Buddha from 
bteasi (0 enkka. T~ l^md by aide. WTiitc •tncco, much 
uand-wom. aj'x 

Bai. ooa. Stucco relief Cr. BeutI of a Buddha trfUi 
uimbtu. White nucco, much nud-vDcn. 

BaL 003. Stucco reliefer, nf lUndfng fimldhs. Drohen 
scfoss neck and bipu. White nuccg, much nud-wom. 

Bal, 004, Stucco relief fr, of lotus wrrsih, Ttsces cif 
red mid blue. Ct Khs. L W. r' X X-{'. 

Bal. 005. Stucco relief fr. thovrlng am (bent and 


upraised) of Below, fold of drapery. Duulde, pan of 
bolder of large petals. Fig. probabty riOD^ fton l«ua; 
cf. Ane. JThoidH, El 1.VI, J>,T. oj and D.xtL g. Tnuca 
of red. WEiitc stucco, much Band-wocn. al'x a*. 

Bai- 006. Stucco relief fr. Lower part of itinHEng 
Buddha, hfireh sand-wom. Tncea of red and hlne 011 
dtapery to R. Whke fitiuxo. a|l* x 

BaLooy, a-c. Fahrtca. (o) Fr. oTycUowlelt Gr-fll j'. 
Flew of ciMd toade of ladsted (luaiA Lenglh &* (r) 

of Ulue-gimi aUk with cractfbnn pulteta ponied In 

busi 3 |'xji'. ncxxxiu 


OBJECT FOUND AT KUSHUK-ASTE SITE 
Ruahulc-tinte. ooi. Fr, of blown glaea, tTumpareni dark gnen, |* x |* x 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT DARABZAN-DONO RUIN 


'Dar, oof, Painted wooden thowlnef mied 

dLvliiity accompetued by ^ii «e^ed on Ms R. thigih and 
proFcnn^ a «miQ AatSra with htr K, hand. FHvInity, 
daik grey, SalUi. pele pink Voy delaced and tlmoet 
IHcgThle. 6 [*x 3 V^r' 

Dar, 00a. a-d. Four frs. of planter of Paris atncco, 
0u bade marks of straws Id clay slncco which 
they freed. Trues of Irregiilar ligsag peltrm In ptnit, 
light red, dark grey, and puiple, Gr. M. g' i thideneBS A'* 

Dar. 00a, Stacco relief fr, of rulGa border. Cf. Kba. 
I, 0013, Narrow ctirred kuns pctaia springing bum bead 
edging. White aincon. 3* x 3' x |*. 

Dar, 004. Fresco fr, tn aiyle of Ebi. frescoea, fhowlqg 
head of Buddha in front d pdiUcd balo, the eilgn of 
which aro ootebed udlfa black lo npreteul acAnihua 
Flenh buR oulUne dark red. hair blade, as also eyebrows. 


pup^ and upper cam of eyes Buk^reDDd while, 
Haib bonkred by ihrce Iranda, light ted, pale green, end 
light red. Gr. AL 4I'. 

Dar. 005* n, b. Two fra, of fresco afiowlDg;, (w) four 
cbuactcrt, and (f) pact of one dnuaeter, la bbde on white 
gmuniL (£) is 1 k> abovs part of light red hoeder, Cunitn: 
Brllhiinl(^ script. See A}ipendix F, («) t'Xji'; 

Dar. oo€. Toe of stiiag shoe. Plaited aole; uppets d 
aeparate corda vflh bound-over edge. Cf, M,T, L 13. 

<'x 3 r. 

Dar. 007. Wooden strips off end of eamlleyei, Abore^ 
t)^ moulding of reeedi^ ptalxs (like bmk arebUriTe): 
b^w, end (L. p.) of modill^ nnidBg into apbaJ vitlsie 
cannJ in Klkf. Rotten, Ttaoes of wUte graond for 
palm *}'X3r, 
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Dar. ooS. Stucco relief Hr., bred. L, ear, psit of I, 
qrC| end pobu of nose sad dun knocked cdT; slso ojipcr 
part of heuMrcsa (which wite that of Ml, xl, ooa), Plen^ 
lifeJ renuine of peint. Plreb bromt, hefld'drres jellow 
end nid. Face end mwc oudhtcil hf ted line, Lipt and 
line uuukiu^ upper end of ejndida, nd. £)ekB|iH:t, pupile, 
and efdao'na, bUck ; heir black. Loof ren wlilj cw* 
dng^ broken, ^d example of type of beiul common in 
ML stucco rellc& (e. g, ML xL oot), Oxy ovet day mul 
fibre hacking; hollow b) take core. Chin to c«)wn 5^', 
n. cxxxvm. 


Dor. 009, Stucco reUtf fr, Head, Both rem hrokaii, 
and hair (applied efttf) gone hut for a liace on forehead. 
Hole at each comer of mouib. Long naiiow Eice with 
bulging eyre and tow forfhead Now uniuually long. 
Tilctko. No trace of p&ini. Foot modelltng. Position 
for boir mnrkcd by ahaliow indsed line, Suiiiice of whilo 
pfartcr 00 clay boi^hig. Cbia 10 crown 5^ 


MISCELLANEDUS OBJKTS BROUGHT FROM SITES ABOUT DOMOKO, SOME PROBABLV 

FROM KHADALIK 


Do. oi» Stucco relief fr. of euiutlng Buddha ; broken 
otr at woJ^ and ankire. Trace of dark paim roimd edge 
of ikiit, and of red paint belwnen hip lun) L. arm. White 
rtttcco. jJ'xti*. 

Do. 09. Stucco rdl^ Er. Head, hrreai, md R. ihouIdHit 
nf tig. of Buddha. Flentifii] Imcei of colour. Blade hair. 
Traces of gilding 00 lace, *ntf opraised R. band. Robe 
ted. Behind R. ear touch of green, behind L, ear touch 
of light red, tliowiug colnar of lost ntmlwia. White auicoo. 
Much Worn. 

Do. 03. Stucco relief (k. Head of Baddha, with fr. of 
oimhua sbowir^ tracer of red. White stucco, worn, 

i 4 'x 

Do. 04. Stucco relief fr. Flame partem; mo bands, 
inner pink, outer green. Cf, Kha. i, C. 0011. Whlw 

Do. 05. Fr. of plaster stuecoi gilded, on backing of 
woven ataic (coUonX x i|'. Gr. M, of ««c«o f 

Do. oD. Edge of woodori panoi painted on both sides. 
i?ir. On dull red ground a sanding tig. Flesh (ight 
brown oalUned Eti dork icd-^own. Hair black. Less 
than half of &ce b kA. Across Shonlder u stole, tight 
brown, willi farowa markings, faUs over red dreEs, At 
waist, black girdle. Below, much tubbed and iadiilJD- 
goishoble. J?re, Red ground, on which design In light 
hln^grey with dataib in black. Possii%part ofn standing 
fig- with small fig. tested at its feel, gj' J< T >f §'. 

Do. 001, Specimen of h«fr, rery eoane imff and biosm 
hairff) mixed. None more dun 1* hieg . 


Do. 00a. Fr. of fresco, showing pattern in white on 
chocciiatc gmand. 

Do. 003, 5 q, neal of yellow ateaDte, whh rotiaded 
pietced back, De»gn geometric; for almost similar design 
ef Yo. 00S9. I' «q, x 4 '. 

Do. 004, 3 eoi of yellow atentite. Upper [out bevelled 
away to form perfc^d toop-handle. Bears a few cunfvw 
chapters which distuitlj suggest Btfihmt. Inscription 
reads on stone, reversed In nnpmsion, 4' *tj, x 

Do. 005. End of hollow brooxe rod made of twisted 
wire. Flat strip bound round end f:niMfiUrtn gn^^ , 
Ler^b J'; dktn. 4* to (etid)i 

Do. OO 0 , Light browQ paste, end of boUow am. wUb 
cpaqtie pomllet waved white lines. Elonguted shape. 


Do, 007. Bf oo» disc, set on pbi (btokenjb Part of oro. 
of a brood) (/). Hollowed, and once piob. iakld, Diom. 

r- 


Do. 0061 Ft. of brouao pin, bead of which was pierced. 
Broken at hole and Idwet dowo. 

Dol ooft. Brooxe mloJature vosboI, tesemblEog model 
of Tib. trepoL Solid. 

Do. ooiQr Cyttudrical paiotc bead, with channelled aides ; 
buff. I* X i'. 


Do. oou. Sq. bar of gUu paste, opaque brown with 
white ligxag atarkioga. End inerceid. Cf, Do. ocd. A* x 

rxi*. 


SBcnoK V.—THE DOMOKO-YAR AND THE REMAINS AT MAZAR-TOGHRAK 

Leaving Khsdalik on the mofming of October 3 I piticeedeti south of the titiin Domoko Oasis Visit to 
in order to search for a spot where, aooordEng to an aged cultJvalor’s statement reported by Mullah 
Khwaja, ‘old papers * had been found some forty years before by men engaged in collecting saltpetre 
for the supply of Yakab B^s powder factories. They were said to have been thrown away again 
on the spot as useless rubbish. The clue seemed vague, indeed, especially as MuJIali Khwaja knew 
nothing of ruins there. But tlie march to the alleged site gave me the desired opportunity of vtsUing 
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the main oasis of Domoko and investigating the peailiar irrigation conditions which have played an 
important part in Tts modem history. As the changes produced "by them oITer distinct interest for 
the archaeological student no less than Tor the geographer, the observations already set forth in my 
persona] narrative may justly here also receive a recordJ 

W^ten in March, 1901^ I fir^ totidied the norUiem edge of the Domoko Imct I was struck at 
once by the shifting which its irrigated area bad undergone within living memory. In the lone 
overrun by desert v^etadon and light drtR^ncl, to the north-west of die outlying colony of Malak- 
^iagan, t had then come across the abandoned fields and dwellings of an extensive village site known 
as ‘ Old Domoko'j* From there, according to the villagers' nniform statements, the area of cultlva* 
tion had been transferred to its present position, about nine miles farther south, near the Khotan- 
Keriya liigh road, only some sixty yearn earlier. The gradually increasing difficulty of conducting 
the irrigation water sufficiently far was declared to have been the cause of the migration, Whatever 
was the origin of that difficulty, it was clear that the migration had served to bring tlie cultivated 
area of Domoko nearer to the springs in which the water of the moimtabt streams about Niiia and 
Tbrt-lmom comes to the surface again at the foot of tlie great glads of piedmont gravel southwards. 
Upon these the oasis entirely depends for irrigation before the summer floods bring tiown tJte ai-sa 
{' white water") of the melting glaciers and high snow beds. 

It was ihtis tempting to connect this transference with that general process of desiccation or 
gradual drying up of the climate which, as is becoming clear to competent observers, has affected 
the physical conditions of Central Ask very extensively during the historical period. No one has 
done more to investigate this great phj'sical change than Frofessor Ellsworth H untington who has 
studied its problems over widely distant pares of Ask as well as in Southern Europe and on the 
American continent. With this object in view algo he devoted several weeks in the autumn of 
1^5 to the systematic examination of the physiography of the plain between the Khotan and Keriya 
Rivers, and did not fail to call special attention In hj$ fksdnating volume, T/it Pulse Asia, 10 this 
well-autbenticated diange in the area of cultivation.* Shrinkage in the amount of available water- 
supply was accepted by him as the obvious explanation, 

Vet tliere were not wanting indications of special local conditions which mlg^t have iuilncnced 
the change, I remembered what a tradition he^ on the occasion of my first vbii in 1901 as&aneii 
about such transferences of the cultivated land, backwards and forwards, hiving occurred re^ieatedly 
in the cose of Domoko. The opening of the Malak-^agan colony, fully six miles to the north of the 
centre of the present main oasis and dating back only to about i Sqo, looked curiously like an 
illustratitm of the reverse movemenr northward having already set in. When stopping there cm my 
way to Khadalik, 1 learned that the number of settlers at Malak-ftJagan had increased considerably 
ance jpor, and that Its irrigation was now being extended even towards the long-abandoned fields 
of Old Domoko, But it was only when marching from Khadalik south to Domoko. and to the 
alleged old site near Maritr-toghtak, that I obtained a cl^r idea of the peculiar conditions of water- 
supply to which this interesting colony owed its origin and Old Domoko iu chance of resumed 
cultivation. 

We first struck the Domoko-y 5 r to the west of Khadalik near the point where its stream is 
dammed up in order to feed the Malak-^agan Canal (Map No. 31), Then wc followed, die broad 
reed-<oveicd depression upwards until the eastern edge of the present oasis was reached near die 
hamlet of Ak-koh By making a short ddtonr eastwards I was shown, at a distance of less tlian 

’ cr. Dfitrl C«liay, i, pp, afio taq, cf. a|«o lisp No. 3*. 

' » deiallcd account of tbb ‘lito*. veij msminiw m t Se* Hunlitigioti, fitht ^ 4 i(g, L pp. i?4 mM, 

spile of lU JXWiUfbriictef, pp 46® 
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^ mr)e, thfr 1>adly decayed and almost imperceptible remains of some dwellings by the side of a deep* 
cut channel, known as Chi^lHk-y^. The latter evidently represents another bed of the Domoko 
stream, and still receives water during the winter when there is no irrigation demand Co absorb it. 

Ie was man ifestly a condnuatioD of this old bed which I had traced near Darab^an-dong, and which 
probably had once carried water to Kbadalik alsix 

From this dreary waste of scrub-covered sand-hills tlie change to the oasis w'as striking. The Oteenra- 
ground passed through for the next few miles on our way south all or ' new land \ 

having been brought under cultivation only about twenty-five years before. Many old sand-cones, Oass. 
once, no doubt, covered with tamarisks but now completely bared for fud, still rose above the levdlei) 
fields, attesting recent reclamation. They had here often been used as building-ground for the 
scattered homesteads. On the other hand, In the older part of the oasis, whence lire transferences 
had taken place about the forties of the last century, and which we skirted by the Sbakul Canal on 
our way to the high road, I failed entiiely to see tltem. All the cultivated ground south of the road 
was declared to be'new bnd\ gradually added to the oasis during the last thirty yeors.^ 1 saw 
clear signs of this extension still proceedkig as 1 rode along the head portion of the caual soutb^vards 
to the great or dyke by which the waters of tile Domoko stream are safeguarded for the main 
oasis (see hfap No. 3a). 

Wlien we reached this, about two miles from the Kbotan*Keri)'a road, I saw before me quite Dmi umsi 
an imposing piece of engineering, as things go in the Tarim Basin. A dam nearly 200 yards long 
and of very solid construction closed the head of tlie Domoko-yar, rising more than thirty feet above 
its maishy bottom. The vrhole dyke cuiisisted of earth with thick layers of bmshwocxl at 

short intervals. Its top was broad enough for a wide road to pass. Thick rows of wJilow-trees 
strengthened Its south side towards a large sheet of water, formed by the Domoko stream dose to 
Uie point where the canals of the oasis absorb its water. The depression holding the stream here 
looked broad and shallow. Quite dilTereot was the appearance of the Domoko-yar which formed the 
naiurat contltiuaEion of this strenm-bed northward. Here it presented itself as a welJ>{narked winding 
ravine, deeply cut Into the loess sol! between sleep bonks sixty to eighty feet in height. In the 
basin forming its head the presence of ample springs was marked by thick growths of reeds and 
coarse grass, though no course of flowing water was visible from above, 

I had heard of this dam wbile at Kluldalik : but only on the spot could I realm Its significance Rcaun of 
for die history of die oasis past and present. According to my local informants an exceptionally 
big summer flood had come down seventeen years before my visit in the bed of the Domoko stream, dam. 
and had converted a shallow channel generally dry into the broad and deep^ot ravine now extending 
towards Malak-alagan. A serious risk thus arose of the whole water-supply of Domoko being 
drawn off Into the newly formed deep ' Y&r' where the difference of level would have rendered It 
useless for the irrigation of the extant oasis. For a year die service of the canals watering the fields 
of Domoko suffered seriously from the tendency of the stream to be absorbed In the new bed, and 
the alarmed villagers were preparing to move elsewhere. Then under the orders of the Kenya 
Amban. whom the prospective abandonment of die oasis threatened widi loss of revenue, the toi^ 

Begs set about by a joint effort to erect the extant dam. About fifteen hundred Labourers, drawn 
from all the neighbouring oases, from Chtra to Kenya, were said to have been kepi ai work on It 
for about two months. Considering tiow widcl}' scattered and scanty was the population, and bow 
divergent the interests of the several oases, as far as IrrigHtton is concerned, the collection and 
simultaneous employ men t of so much labour, all of course, must have been a serious under- 

• In Mop Koi 31 ihe cullmitkxi of Domoko Is hy an of ihe southern etfge of ibe sliwL In reality U fp m ! r uin 

eiTor of fejHOdDOion made to appear as ttqjrjilflf sImkI a Utde to sooth of as seen m May Ko. 31. 
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taking. In axldidon, the mamtcnance of the dam in effective condition to face Ute summer floods 
necessitated tbc annual employmeoi on repairs of lai^e cotuingenis of men, considcfEbly in excess 
of the number which Domoko alone could fumtsh. 

By these efforts Domoko was assured its former supply of (' black water') or water from 

springs, which everywhere tn these 4>ase$ along the southern edge of the desert is tndispciisable for 
irrigation during the months preceding the summer floods, tn addition a fresh and constani supply 
was fortheoming from the springs which appeared at the head of the newly formed Var. This was 
turned to use by the formation of the Malak-alagan colony. The steady growth of ihe tatter was 
attributed to the water of these springs having remained uniformly ample. Owing to this fact the 
new seulement was declared to be less dependent than Domoko itself upon the varying amount of 
or summer floods. It was Interesting to note the uniform assertioft that the volume of' Kara'^ 
su' water available for the canals of Domoko had not been reduced by dte formation of the new 
springs. This was fully borne out by the occupation of ’ new land' towards the western hank of the 
Damoko>yaf, already noted, and by the vigorous reclamation of former desert waste which on my 
subsequent vbh in March, tgoS, I was to find proceeding in. tiic direction of Gulakhma. The 
obvious explanation was that the new springs were draining strata saturated with subsoil water 
far lower than those which feed the sources of the Domoko stream some eight or nine higher 
up on the ' Sai 

The observations I was thus able to gather at the great dam of Domoko heJp to bring out 
foots which offer a wider interest both to the geographer and the historical student. It is dear that 
the opening of the Malak-^agan colony was the direct result of a movement by which tlic Domoko 
stream had endeavoured to carry its ivater once more towards tbc old village site abandoned about 
A. t>. 1840. But for die timely oonstntetion of the dam practically all the a^'ailable w'ater wovild have 
flowed into the Var, and the canals irrigating the present village t.Tnds would have run dry. In that 
case, it is safe to assume that the settlement would have been shifted back again to the site of ‘ Old 
Domoko*. Of this 1 bad direct proof on my subsequent visit in 1908 when T found the old village 
lands gradually approached again by the surplus water of Malak-^gan which was being brought 
northward along the old canal alignment, still traceable, even without any aid of water from ^e 
Domoko stream. 

In the foie of abandonment which threatened the extant oasis and wliich was aveited only by 
an engineering feat on a scale unusual for these parts, lies a clear proof that changes in the cultivated 
area of this region may take place on ground peculiarly situated through physical causes which have 
nothing to do with desiccatba and a consequent diminution of the water-supply. However potent 
a foctor destecacioT) has b^n in determining the economic conditions of t!ie Tarim Basin and the 
historical development dependent upon them, this Instance must warn us against necessarily 
attributing to hs action every deserted site which aiehaeotogtcal inquiry may there reveal. 

Equally instructive is the lesson wc may draw from it as to the influence which a quasi* 
historical foctor, the assertion of human energy, must have in respect of such changes. Had it not 
been for the effective administration iniroduced on the Chinese reconquest of the province after tiie 
dtsastrous upheaval of the Multammadan rebellion, and for the economical development which It has 
fostered, the damming up of the Dgmoko-yar woidd certainly have proved too great a task to be 
attempted with local resources. The villagers of Domoko would have been left to foce their 
calamity as best they could, and would probably have adopted the remedy indicated by local 
tradition wliich tells of repeated shifts of cultivation backwards and forwards,* In the same way 
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it is easy to fealizc that the additional water-supply, which the springs of the Domoko-ySr brought 
to light would not have led to the formation of^c new colony of Malak-alagan but for the incipient 
pressure of population which the same «:otu>oiical development has caused to be felt: within the old 
oases^* All these facts are plain enough while there is living evidence to enlighten us. But let us 
assume that die erection of a dam liad surpassed local resources, and the present main oasis had 
been abandoned accordingly» for its rains to be discovered by a future archaeoTogIsi, say, a thousand 
years hence. How little could he have hoped for any dehnite proof as to the cause which 
explained the desertion I 

Proceeding to the south of the dyke for about a mite along the left bank of llie wide reed- Sii* onr 
covered depression of the Domoko stream, 1 reached the popular shrine of Mazar-toghrak, marked 
by a fine grove of old Toghraks from which it derives its name. About i 50 yards to the west of it, 
and less than half a mile from the stream, was the spot, the provenance of * old Kbats’, about which 
Mullah Khwaja had heard from Haidul Khwaja, an aged villager, but Ixad never couched himself 
It presented itself as a Utile plateau covered with scanty pottery, measuring about 210 feel from 
north to south, and 135 feet across, where widest. Its west edge rose about nine feet above the 
adjoinltig sandy ground, manifestly wind-eroded, while tlie east side sloped down four or five feet to 


the level occupied by the grove of die Mazar. 

Wlien on the morning of October 4 1 began to dear the plateau, 1 soon realized that I was 
opening an ancient rubbish mound adjoining and partly overlying some completely ruined habita¬ 
tions. From its layers, nowhere more than alwut three feet in depth and covered only with a foot 
or so of drift sand, there came the same pungent smells of long-decayed animal refuse, with all its 
unsavoury associations, which 1 remembered so weU from sites explored on my first journey. The 
deposits were made up chiefly of decomposed wood, animal bmes, and decayed lumps of clay 
evidently from walls which had crumbled away. It did not take long before some finds of small 
fragments of wooden tablets inscribed with cursive Braliml characters came to my help in approxi¬ 
mately dating them. 

The largest, M,T, t. 4, measured about five Inches in length and showed the wedge-shape 
familiar from my finds of tablets at the Ntya Site, wth the string-hole at tlie pointed end and two 
lines of faint Bralimf vrriting on one side. Small tom pieces of paper documents followed, chiefly 
from the nortli-wcst portion of the mound, and about a dozen in number. They turned up generally 
less than six inches from the plastered flooring where this could still be distinguished. The paper 
fragments showed very flimsy texture, and bore writing only on one side. With the exception 
of two Chinese pieces all the records were in very cursive Brahml script, and presumably in the old 
language of Khotan. Amor^ them was the torn part of a rolled-up document, measuring about 
a foot in length with a width of two inches. Disappointing as such scraps were instead of the 
promised great haul of 'Khats', j'et their material and writing sufficed to indicate for the site 
approximately the same date as the KhadalJk ruins. 

Among the miscdlancoiis finds there were pieces of nigs, felts, and coarse fabrics, looking like 
cotton* a hemp shoe (M.T. t. 13), resembling in shape and make one found at Dandan-oitlk; 
a number of clay loom-weights, M.T. cxag-007, and oilier implements used by weavers (M.T, 001. 
003; i. 00a). For all these as also for such finds as a key and part of a lock in wo^, various 
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groins, etc,, a reference to the clcscripiive tisc bdow must suffice here. Of the small structures which 
must have once stood amidst the acctimiilattorts of refuse^ only the plastered floors could be traced, 
with here and there a mud-buiJt sitting plaLform, of die type common in modern houses under 
the Turk! designation of sulv,. Near one of these a wooden trough, one foot eight inches wide, and 
the lower portion of a big pottery jar, one foot ten inches across, were found &xcd In the ground- 

It tvas not far from this point, and by the west edge of the itiound, that the day's reward came 
bo light in the evening. One of the diggers then hit upon a confused heap of tiarrow wooden 
tablets, or rather sticks, bearing on their flattened faces Chinese writing in single line. They lay 
within a space of about two feet square, covered only by a foot or so of sand, and mving to prolonged 
exposure to atmospheric iuHuenoes many had become more or lees rotten. All were thickly 
encrusted with delayed matter and salts drawn from the layers of refuse in which they Itad been 
buried. Their wood had become so friable that many got broken during removal in splfcc of all the 
care used, fiowever, with the help of Chiaug Sz6-yeh, who, of course, was greatly (nterested in 
dtese finds. 1 managed lo piece together agam. most of these fragments. 

In the end some fifty wooden documents of this kind were recovered. Their si/c and shape 
varied greatly, bat in all the rough treatment of the Enatcrial and the obviously ratltcr careless 
piraSve style of writing pointed to records of a transitory nature, Some were over sixteen Inches 
in length with a width of abotit an inch and a half. Most of tliose complete show a strlng'-hole at 
one end Some are flat, willi two smooth surfaces covered with writing | a few ire sttcic-like. having 
four inscribed sides. Others are written on what la nothing more tlian the split half of a branch, 
usually of tamarisk, with one surface roughly smootltcd to receive die writing, and the other left in 
the origtiuti round and sometimes retaining the bark. Specimens of different kinds of these wooden 
records are reproduced In Plate XXXVi] of M. Chavannes' volume. The varying notches found on 
many of them suggesteil from the first tallies and the like, and such rapid examination as Chtang 
was able to make on the spot pointed to misccUaneous petty ' papers ' connected with vilbge 
adnainistration, irrigation, and supply matters. M Cbavannes' close study of the pieces still 
decipherable seems to have confirmed this conduaiou, but the impression of his volume has not yet 
proceeded sufficiently fitr for me to quote details. A few of the pieces are bilingual, bearing, 
besides Chinese, inscriptions in cursive Brahmt writing, and what obviously Ls the Iranian language 
of old Khoian. Jn ibis respect, too. the resemblance of these records to those brought from 
Balawasie is of the closest. 

It is certain that the racords here recovered are 'waste (laper' remains of some Hiile local 
office. Their poor state of preservation was accounted for by what I iaidal Khwaja told us of how 
the rubbish dcfxjsit had been dug into by villagers who searched here for saltpetre some forty years 
earlier. Disappointed in their quest they abandoned the site after a day, leaving the parcel of 
woo^ documents incidentally brought to light to rot on tlie stirfece. Curiously enough, local 
tradition seems to have preserved an inkling of, or made a shrewd gue^ at, the official character of 
the ruined stracture: for Mullah Khwaja and other greybeards of Domoko knew the spot by the 
designation of the ‘oW postal station However this may be, the diJferent levels on 

which the plastered floors and platfonns above referred to were found suggest the prolonged 
occupation of ihc spot. In this connexion tt is curious to note that a copper coin, found on the 
ett)ded slope near the place where the heap of wooden documents Iiad been thrown down, is taken by 
Mr. J. Allan to be 'probably a late Pan Liang cash, of the latter iialf of the second century o.c.' 

The dates found on several of the Chinese records are in months and days only. But even in 
the absence of any fully dated document it seems safe to assume that the rdics of M«ar*toghrafc 
belong to die dosing period of the Tang dynasty’s rule in the Tarim Basin. This is mdicnted on 
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tile ntie faantl by the character of both Qilnese and Brahmi writing, and on the other by the 
structurai retnaiiu found in the immediate vicinity. It is true, no exact chronological indication 
could be derived from the small mined mound some six feet high which 1 found amidst low dunes 
about 150. yards to the south-Tvesi of the site? It undoubtedly represents the remains of a little 
Stupa, dug into tong ago. But when eighteen months later I explored the rujn of a Buddhist shrine 
at Kara^yantak, scarcely more than a mile to the cast of Mazat-toghrak, the art-remains there 
unearthed showed the closest possible agreement witli those of the Khadalik temples. 

The probability thus presents itself that the sites on opposite edges of the Domoko Oasis— Sboul- 
Khadalik with Balawaste and Farhad Beg-yailaki below, and Mazlr-toghtak with Kara-yantak 
above, the present area of cultivation—were abandoned about the same period, tcxwarda the close of mem of 
the eighth century a. d. The problem raised as to the cause of this simultaneous abandonment 
of sites, the extreme points of which are separated by not less than eighteen miles in a direct line 
from north to south, is in Itself of considerable interest for the archaeologist and llie geogi^pher 
alike. But it is thrust still more forcibly upon our attention when we remember that the same 
penod must have seen the desertion of the large ruined settlement of Dandan-oilikJ 

According to the oh^rvations which I made during my explorations of 1900-01, and which Andem 
I have discussed at some length in my former Detailed Report,' ihe Dandan^nlik Oasis received 
its waier from a canal fed by one or several of the streams now irrigating the oases of Chha, on^mT 
Gulakhma, and Domoko, The careful examination which l^rofes&or Huntington has since made of draiBage. 
this ground, and the physical changes undergone by it, has fully confirmed tliis view,* Now it is 
of special importance to note that Dandln-otUk lies fifty-six miles farther north in the desert than 
Khadalik. and not less chan sixty-four beyond Mazar-toghrofc, Were shrinkage of the water-supply 
to be considered the only possible cause of abandonment, this chronologlca] coincidence in the 
case of localities dependent on the identical drainage system, and yet so widely separated, would 
cenainly be very curious. 


That sucli shrinkage of the available water-supply has taken place in the T3rim Basin during T>m r r *tftm 
historical times, and tliat it must be connected with a general desiccation period affecting the whole cUraiuk 
of (^nital Asia and apparently most regions of the continent, if not of the whole earth, is a con- 
elusion which a mass of steadily accumulating evidence is forcing upon the geographical student. 

It is Professor Huntington's special merit that he has brought out the central fact of that shrinkage 
and has emphasized the importance of die proofs which systematic archaeological investigation of 
ancient sites in the desert and near the present oases is able to furnish.^* At the same time be has 
looked towards the results of this investigation to support a theory of his own which supposes 
that the general process of desiccation has been diversified during the historical period known ro us 
by a succession of minor though important climatic changes partaking of a pulsatory nature. By 
a series of Ingenious observations Professor Huntington has endeavoured to show that tlie climatic 
pulsations thus assumed, i, e, periods of increased dryness extending over certain centuries followed 
In turn by penods of a reverse tendency toward more abundant rainfall, have exercised a determining 
infiiience on history. He hdieves tliem to be reflected with particular clearness In the hbtory of 
Centra) Asia, where a strictly mid-coiitincntal position ivould tend to increase the intensity of any 
climatic variations. 
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It does not come within the scope of the present work to attempt a critical analysts In general 
of this theory which the distinguLshed Amciicart gcographtr has set fordi with great hicidity and 
captivating literary skill in his /*w/rr ef Asia^ Tint since many of the specific arguments there 
advanced arc derived from oliservations and inferences concerning the ancient sites Ixrtween 
Khotan and Lopnt>r whtdi I explored in the course of my journeys, it appears to me obviously 
desimble that I should indicate clearly in each case what 1 think systematic nrchaeotogical rcseateh 
can safely establish as regards the climatic changes assurned, and what lies beyond its power to 
prove: The distinctioii Ls particularly needful, because in the absence of direct historical information 
which could throw light on such, changes in the TSitm Basin, Professor Huntington has been led to 
dednee their clurottology mainly from what antiquarian evidence he believed available, and m tlie 
teverse way to reconstruct the bUtory of economic and cultural development In this regitm from the 
climatic pulsations determined on this basis. 

To luni now to the tract whidi extends along the souibmi edge of the Taklatnakin between 
Chita and Keriya, it is certain that the water brought down at the present lime by Its rivers would 
be quite insufficient to reach so distant a site as DandS^n-oilik. Nor would it be adequate to tnig^ter 
besides the actual oases, the whole of the adjoining area which can be proved to have been cultivated 
during the pre-Muhammadan epoch. But a recognition of this fact by no means justifies the 
assumption that, because desiccation has rendered areas once cultivated incapable of rcoccupatijun 
after long centuries, their original abandonment must have been due to the same cause. 

VVherc man's struggle w*ith adverse conditions of nature is earned on by a highly civilised com¬ 
munity, such 33 archaeological explorarion reveals to us In these ancient oases of the Buddhist 
epoch, human factors introduce elements of complexity which must warn the critical student to 
proceed wanly, and to look for definite hlstoru^I or antiquarian evidence l^fore drawing liis con¬ 
clusions as to the circtimstances and events which determined the desertion of these settlements. 
Where cultivation is wholly dependent upon a careful system of irrigatbn, and where the maintenance 
of the latter ts possible only by tlie o^ganired cooperation of an adequate populadoo. as in these 
oases adjacent to* or sumounded by, the most arid of desertH, a variety of causes apart from the want 
of water may lead to the gradual shrinkage or complete abandonment of cultivation. Reduction of 
popubtlon through invasion or pestilence; Tnala<lmmistnidDn and want of security ariaing from pro¬ 
longed disturbance of political conditions; pliysical calamities, such as changes ui river courses with 
which a weakened administFadon would not adequately cope, etc., might all individuoily or jointly 
produce the same resule * 

Tlius for Dandan-oUik we have significant evidence In an official Chinese document of tiic 
A. D. 768 found there, which has been fully discussed in my former Detailed Report.^J' This shows 
in most authentic form that the seitiemeiit, finally abandoned soon after a.ix 790^ as other dared 
records prove, hatl already in a. jj. 768 bst a part of its population which had retired to the main 
oasis owing to die depiedarions of bandits. In view of this explicit contemporary record there is 
every inducement for tlie historical student to connect the final abandonment of tliEs outlying oasis 
after a, d. 790 with the great political upheaval of the years immediately following, when Chinese 
authority in Eastern Turkestan after long-drawn struggles finally succumbed to Tibetan invasion. 
We know from die devastations which accomt’aJlied Tibetan predominance clsewlicre at that period, 
that die disappearance of organized Chinese control and protection must have resulted in prolonged 
political troubles throughoui the Tarim Basin. Without an effectively administered system of 
irrigation and an adequate population, cultivation in that arid r^oo cannot successfully maintain its 

See vlwTHttl i. jip, tSfi, 1S4, Hfilt M. OtaTUiDei tnuuhiioo HUd notes of iIk document, pji. 
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cnn^tant fight with ihe desert, whatever the supply of water available in the rivers may be. Both 
conditions were likely to suffer severely dunng those troubled dmes, and in no {lart of the cultivated 
area would the edect make Itseir felt so rapidly and completely as in an isolated colony like 
Dandaii'oilik. 

It is obvious that a cause which would suffice to explain complete abandonment in the ca^ of l>oubfa 
Danddn-oilik, might reasonably be held capable also of accounting for tite shrinkage which we must 
assume to have taken place about tlie same time in the occupied area immediately to the north and meni cIec- 
east of the present Domoko. But it will he well to remember die lesson which the story of the ’'^bere. 
Domoko dam. as above detailed^ can teach us, and to realize that we can never be sore of correctly 
gauging the cause or causes whidi have produced the cliange in each particular tocaiity, utileas 
ddintte htstoneal records come within our reach. Neither silent ruins nor scientific conjecture 
can replace them, and while reliable tnatenaU of that kind remain as scanty as now. we can scarcely 
expect the old sites to give d'efinite answers to all the questions which arise about the physical past 
of this region. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE NIYA SITE 


SEcnoH 1 .—RETURN TO THE RUINS BEYOND THE NIYA RIVER END 


October 6, I left the Domoko tract and resumed my tnarch eastwards. My neat V^ro 

archaeological goal was the ancient site in the desert beyond the end of the Nlj-a River where 1 had 
made important discoveries in T901, and where I knew that mins then reluctantly * left over' were 
still awaidog exploration. Having passed along the road leading to the Keriya and Niya oases 
twice before, i endeavoured to cover it as rapidly as possible. But I took occasion slightly to vary the 
route by visiting Achma, a new and Hourishing oasis to the north of tlie high r(»d and some sin miles 
from the extreme eastern edge of Domoko cultivation. It owed its existence to the sudden appear¬ 
ance of springs some fifteen years earlier which added so largely to the water of the Karadur 
that an area now said to support some six hundred to eight hundred houseltolds was tapidly brought 
under cultivation. It was an interesting instance of the saoccaaful fight with the desert which this 
portion of the Taklamakan edge appears to have witnessed at recurnng intervals. But the account 
given of it by Professor Huntington and the absence of any traceable remains of earlier occupation 
make it unnecessary for me to enter here into details,^ 

From my night's camp by the edge of the Shlvul marshes I visited next day a small' Tati 'with 'TmI* of 
old pottery ddbrisi known as of which information had reached me. I found it situated 

about four miles u> the south of the Shlvul Langar, where the dune*fringed marsh approaches the 
bare gjravel glacis sloping down from the foot of the hills about Tort*Imam and Polur, There was 
nothing to indicate clearly the date of occupation for this 'TatiBut as the present edge of the 
Keriya oasis proved only about two miles away eastwards, It is certain that It must have once 
formed part of this great cultivated area-and received irrigation from the westernmost of the Kenya 
River canals. I may note here in passing that when in March, 1908, I rode to Keriya by the high 
road, 1 found the edge of cultivation near Vaka Langar advanced fully a mile beyond the point 
nrhcre 1 had first struck it in 1901. 

The purchase of seven big camels which were to prove thenceforward the mainstay of my Hahs si 
transport on my desert travels, along with other practical tasfcs^ detained me at the town and district 
head-quarters of Keriya until October 13. Then two long marches carried me to Niya, the last ^ 
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small oasis eastwards, where I had to jirepare rapidly for fresh eaptoration at the andent site in die 
desert northwards. \i was cacouragbig to leam from my old *treasure^cking' guide IhrShim, 
*the miller ,■ tliac the further search I had enjoined him to make for an dent dwellings hidden away 
amidst the dimes had been fruitful. It was equally pteasrtig to sec how readily my old Niya diggers 
of igoi tejoioed me. I was resolved this time to take out a.n many labourers as 1 could possibly 
keep supplied with water at die site, and thus to expedite the cxcavadou of any newly discovered ruins. 
So it was encouraging dial, with the example set by my ‘old guard' and the influence still possessed 
here by Ibrahim B«g. my energetic old DarOgha, who had rrgoined me at KhadaJtk. a column of 
fifty men, with additional camels and supplies for four week^ could be raised within a single 
da/s halt 

I have shown in my former l^cport that the present Niya corresponds to the town of 
Ntyaa^^ which HsUan-tsang mentions as the eastern frontier station of Khotan.» and that it 
is meant probably also by the VVinrt to which one of the IUbaro$|hT documents excavated by me in 
tqo) at the Niya Site refers. Nor need I give details about the next three marches which carried 
me down to the present end of the Niya Rii-cr. seeing that I have described them in my Personal 
Narrative. An account of the riverine forest belt traversed and of the curious desere shrine of ImSm 
Ja'fkr Sadtq near the river's end has already been given in ray former Detailed Rejjoit/ By 
October i$ we reached Tttlkllch'kcil, a small lake fed by springs from the dying river, some four 
miles bdow the Mazar, where there is a little cultivation occiipying some fifteen men in a dear* 
tug amidst the luxuriant jungle {see Map No. 3?)- Next morning, after making a depot there 
of stores not immediately needed and filliog all available water-tanks and goat-skins, we left 
behind the last abode cS the living and also the present cud of the life-gfving river. 

1 was anxious to move that day as far as possible northward amongst the mins of tlie ancient 
site to which my thoughts had tunied so often since those happy labours pf the winter of 1901. 
But tinexpected finds <■» rau/e delayed my arrival. 1 had just passed, about five miles bdow 
Tttlhilch-kfll, the last deserted shepherd s hut in the gradually thinning jungle, when Ibrahim and his 
fdtow guides told me of actme remains they had discovered since my visit among the high and closely 
packed tamarisk-cooes east of the route. After making my way through these for about a mile and 
a half iiOTth-eastwatds I found myself suddenly in a small open area measuring about two hundred 
and forty yards from north to south, and about half that distance across. 

The much-eroded ground showed remains of fences W'iih fallen trunks of poplars and mulberry* 
trees, marking ancient orchards, and near its centre the d^bria of some dwellings constructed in 
dmber and plaster. Owing to the far advanced erosion of the open ground tlit-re was no cover of 
sand or refuse to offer protection to these scanty rdics. But in one place the foundatimt beams 

of walls could stiU be traced wrrVi*. They extended over a space of about fifty^ven by twenty-ik ’ 

feet, a single beam, on one side of what evidently was ihe main room, measuring thirty-two feet in 
length. Little, however, survived of the waitkd walls which once rose aboire them. Yet even tltus 
my familiarity with constructive peculiarities previously observed sufficed to convince me that the 
remains dated back to the same period as those of die main site ahead, I e. the third oeutury’ a. d. 

The whole occupied a small plateau rising about eight feet above the eroded ground, and 
isolated witnesses edged it. To the north-west close by tlie foot of one of the eadreling tamarisk- 
coutt a row of big trunks of dead mulberry-trees still rose upright Long centuries of exposure to 
die desert winds had left nothing for me to dig here- But the mere fact of the area of ancient 
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occupation stretching so iar south was of considerable interest. It suggested that wore ruins, 
perhaps, might he hidden in this maze of high tamarisk-covered sand-cones; but to search for them 
on suidt ground would cost dme, and that 1 could not aJFord, In any case it was inspiriting to hud 
myself once mote among the shrivelled trunks of poplars and fruit-trees which had Nourished when 
Rome was still ruled by its Emperors. 

After regaining the route we again passed for over a mile through a belt of big living Toghraks. 
Most of them, by the sLie of their trunks and their mudi-fissureil hark, seemed of great age, 
and plenty of dead trees were lying in the thickets between them. Here and there I caught sight 
of a narrow and tortuous channel emerging from the sand, just such as might have been cut by the 
last summer flood which the dying river succeeded in pushing out to this border area of dead and 
living foresL But that may have been centuries ago ; for such large specimens of the wild poplar 
strike their roots to so great a depth as to be quite independent of occasional surface watering. We 
had left this living forest with its brilliant auruma colours behind us and wound our way for a mile 
northwestwards amidst closely set tamarisk-cones rising to thirty feet or more, when I found myself 
once more at tlie little opening where row's of completely bleached trunks of poplars and mulbcxry- 
irecs, still upright, mark an ancient orchard or farm-yard already noticed in 1901. The sand seem^ 
now somewhat Jess heavy, and for about sixty yards I could trace the line of ancient trees planted at 
regular intervals. The level on which they stood rose about ten feet above tlie eroded ground 
near by. 


Brit of 



From here the route taken by Saduk, the shepherd guide from die Marar, who iiad offered to Ncwfly 
show me some ruins not inevioiisly examined, and who was marching ahead w'ltli the water-carrying re- 

camds, seemed to strike slightly more westwards than the one I followed in 1901. After less than 
lialf a mile it brought us, to my surprise, to a small opdi plain, about three hundred j'a/ds bog from 
south-east to north-west, where, by- the side of bare eroded ground strewn with potsheids and similar 
hard ddbris, substantial rush-built fences and lines of dead poplars rising from the bw sand caught the 
eye. Near the centre of this area a small plateau rising island-like above die eroded ground bore 
the remains of a dwelling, constnicted partly of timber and plaster walls and partly of mere rush 
walls covered with day. In the course of my subsequent survey it received die number N. XLt 
(wre plan. Plate 18. and the general plan of the site, Plate 7), and is shown also, along with the 
adjoining ground, by die panoramic view (Fig. 75), Nowhere did the walls stand more than two 
feet above the mud floor, and all the rooms were small. 

Ruins of even sudi mcxlest dimension had, as I remembtmed well before, yielded interesting Triri «- 
Imds at this site, and diance offered here again an encouraging experience of this. I bad scarcely 
put the few men with me to work at clearing a small room, only eight feet square at the north-east ™“ 
comer of the house (marked u m plan, Plate 18), as a kind of experimental scraping, when there 
emergerl in succession three ext^ently preserved wooden tablets inscribed Jn early Prakrit language 
and in Kbaro^thi script, showing the same types of wooden stationery with which my formw 
excavations at this site had rendered me so familiar. One (now marked N, xu. 1) was a complete 
double rectangular tablet, retaining its wooden cover or envelope ; another, N. xll 3. the under- 
tablet of a similar document ; and the third a * Takhti '-shaped label with a string-hole in its diamond 
handle. There were found also the handle and top of the bowl of a bronre spoon, and what looked 
like a chisel in bronze. There was nothing novel about these remains of ancient correspontlence. 

And yet 1 Iiad goo<l reason to greet them with joy ; for they held out a cheering promise at die outset, 
and also furnished the oonclvisi\'e proof I was Iwkiijg for. that this area, fully four miles to the south 
of the first ruins explored in 1901, held remains belonging to the same early period. 

As I was anxious to bring my big convoy of men and supplies that day as near as possible to FnsH Bmup 
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the Jarg;e group of unexplored rums "which Ibrahim had reported to the north-west of the sitCj 1 bad 
soon to tear myself away from this encouraging spoL Nor could I spare tiine for more than a very 
rapid survey of the group of andent houses (N, xsxvi-xl in site plan, Plate 7) upon which we 
came about three-quarters of a mile aliead amidst wild poplars, living and Jeact A tine of high 
tamarisk-tovered sand-cones effectively masked these mins from the more easterly route 
followed m 1901. It was interesting to see old but still amply-leafed Togliraks growing near these 
ruins. Most of their companions were dead, and raised their g^unt trtmks and branches in varied 
states of decay. There could be little doubt that this jun^e, now approaching extinction, had grown 
up long after the dunes lud begun to overrun the deserted ancient settlement. Yet even so 
1 could not look "without a feehng of respect upon these patriarchs soli flourishing at their 
crowns, however withered and fissured their trunks. For how many centuries tliesc last outposts 
of the riverine jungle had faced the constant aridity and climatic extreme of the desert f 

From there a weary tramp of over three miles across more open graund with broad dunes and 
rare tamarisk-eon^ brought us to the t"wo large residences, N, m and N, iv, which were the 
southernmost of those explored in X901. The years since passed liad dealt gently with the ruins. 
Scarcely a detml in the state of erosion or tlie decay of their exposed timber differed from the picture 
which my photographs and my memory retained- Only a few Inches of sand covered the big turned 
finials and other laige pieces of wood-carving which I had found vn N. in, the * Ya-m^fi as we 
called the ruin, along with the ancient chair, which I had been obliged to leave behind then, I was 
gbd to see that the drift sand caught by the walls completely filled the rooms "wc had excavated, 
affording protection as before, But the dunes close by appeared 10 have been lowered a little. 
After another mile and a half northwards the brick structure of the small Stupa was nsached where 
my first carnp at the site had stood. Here the winds appeared to have cleared parts of the treble 
base then hidden under drift sand; but no time was available for closer examination. 

Across the high swelling dune* to the north-west I managed to drag my straggling column 
onwards for dose on ttvo miles before mghtiaJI compelled us to halt on a small patch of eroded 
ground, I I^ew that we wert here dose to some mined houses which j had sighted on the Iasi day 
of my previous stay, buL had then reluctantly been obliged to leave behind unexcavated as a 
reserve for anoih^ visit.* While my tejil was being pitched. I set out to find them, and soon 
set foot amidst their sand-buried timber. At the min I struck (N. xxvi in plan, Plate 7), a large 
wooden double bracket, decorated with carvings in Gandhi style, lay exposed on the surface. 
While I sat down on it for a short rest my thought* were full of gratitude for the kindly Fate which • 
had allowed me to return In time to this fascinating ground in spite of distance and many difficulties. 
But I little dreamt then how rich an archaeological haul was waiting for me at one of the n^est 
ruin*. 


Sectiox 11,—THE NORTH-WESTERN GROUP OF RUINS 

On the morning of October 20 I dirided my party. Surveyor RSm Singh who had rejoined 
me at Niya from work in the mounmlns, was dispatched north-eastwanl with three camels and 
an adequate supply of water to acarch for the ruins whidi IslSm Akhtlo, a Niya villager, had offered 
to show at the dbtanoe of one march from the site as we knew II lal&m Akhfln declared that he 
had visit^ the site in the winter of 190a in company witli a large party composed mainly of adven¬ 
turous ^ KaLmdam’, or mendicants, ' stranded* at Imam Ja'fac Sadlq^*shrine. In order to search for 

* See /tjuriMV £^/an. i. p jto. *mJ ii. PL XJtVll, for niia N.xn. 
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' cncasure ^ and ta the course of hve or six days' fruitless wanderings he had cximc upon ' ten 
or tu'cnty old houses' to the east or north-east of the Stupa. Vague as tlie treasure-seeker’s 
topography seemed to be, the Sttrveyor was to endeavour to locate the ruins and then to push due 
north into the desert as far as he could in a day without exhausting die camels. I myself with the 
rest of my coJiunn tramped on under Ibrahim's guidance over the high sands to the north-north-west, 
in quest of the ruined dwellings upon which my old guide had lighted in the course of a prolonged 
but avowedly profitless * creasure-seekiag " exp^tjon in die winter of 1904. 

Soon after passing the rain N. xit we left behind the last few living Toghrafcs and had to make RLb* (Ks- 
our way over sti^p dimes. These rose closely packed amidst a mare of sand-cones, crowned on their 
top with still living tamarisk scrub. Progress was necessarily slow here, and it took fully an hour **’^^™* 
to cover the two miles which brought us first to a small ' Tati ' widi pottery debris and then to 
the nearest of IbraJnm's promised ruins. It proved that of a timbe^and-pUistcr dwelling (N. xxn), 
half-covered by a big dune, Just beyond the line to which living tamarisk growth extended. A tank 
surrounded by feCen poplars lay dose by. Marching on over absolutely bare dunes for another mile 
and a hidf, I passed one after anoilier of the ancient houses reported. They lay in a line along what 
manifestly had been the extreme north-western extension of a canal once fed by the Niya River. In 
full accord with the indications which Ibrahim had given when first talking to me about these rubs 
at Nij-a. their line proved to be situated within two miles to the west and north-west of the nortliere- 
most group of ruins, N, ynt, we had been able to trace In 1901 (cf. the site plan b Plate ’j). But the 
high swelling ridges of sand mtcrvening had then kept them from view. For my camp I selected 
a patch of open eroded ground conveniently near the northern end of the mins I had come 
to explore, and lost no time In starting my day’s work at the farthest ruined structure we could trace. 

Patches of pottery-strewn ground cropped up for some distance further north. But chough the view 
over the bare expanse of dimes in that direction was open and reached far, we could sight no more 
structural remams, such as posts rising above the sand would usually indicate from a distance. 

The ruin first excavated, and numbered N. Jviii in conunuaiion of the work done in iqot {see ErcawtioD 
the site plan, Plate 7), occupied tile narrow northern end of what, owing to the depression produced 
around by wbd erosion, looked like high ground. 'The latter extended m continuation of the Ibeof ^ 
a smaU irrigation canal still marked by fallen rows of dead poplars. On tlie north and east sides 
the ground had been scooped out to a depth of fully fifteen feet below cheorlginaJ level; to the west 
the depression produced was about ten feet. The ruin was that of a comparatively small dwelling, 
measurii^ about fifty feet square in its extant portions, as seen in the detailed plan (Plate 10). The 
sand which had accumulated in it rose nowhere more than four feet above the floor level But 
this hod sufficed to prot^ not merely a number of bteresting small objects but also enough of the 
w^lls to show the feattiri&s of cQirstmctioiii 

In the main rooms the walls were built of timber and plaster exactly after the fashion which my Co»- 
excavations of 1901 had proved to prevail in all more substaatkl houses of the site.^ Hence «toictionor 
no detailed description is needed here. The matting which served as core or backing for the plaster 
of the walls, was fixed to an elaborate and carefully fitted framework of posts m * Terek ' wood and 
generally consisted of diagonally woven tamarisk strips. This is clearly seen in the photo^ph 
(Fig. 47) which shows the mab rooms to the south after clearing. Only b die room lii which 
seems to have served as a kitchen, this diagonal matting was replaced by horizontally fixed layers of 
reeds, a system which I had met with also elsewhere at this site, though more rarely. The small 
outside apartments on the west side had walls of much rougher construction, the core consisting here 

^ Set i. p, j* 
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of verttcalljr placed and dosely packed rushes fixed to borkontal sticks which posts^ less carefully 
carved, supported These rush walls had almost everywhere tost their origtital being of mud plaster; 
yet here as elsewhere the rushes had kept their pa'iition remarkaUly wdl, probably because ±ey 
oflered less hold to the corrosive action of driven sand. 

The dearing had scarcely commenced iti the southernmost end room (t) when dtere emerged, 
almost on the surface, parts of a wooden chair bearing decorative carving which closely resembles in 
des^ and technique that of the undent chair discovered tn 1901 at the ruin N. iil* In the two 
legs recovered, N, xui. L 004,005, as well as in the panel N. xiiL i, ooi which in all probability 
formed part of the same chair and is reproduced with ihem in Plate jSIX, the most strikmg feature 
Is a foui^tallcd and fgur-scpalled flower, frequent in GandhAra ornament and directly derived 
thence. 

As soon as the floor was reached, ! had ilte gi^t satisfaction of dtsoovering a complete 
wooden document in Kharo^|ht. It ttras an excellently preserved doublc-wcdge lableL N, xiii. 1 . i, 
retaining its clay seal impression intact. The same seal appears on rwo other documents, N. xiii. 
ii. 6, 10 (Plates XX,, XXVU:), found In this house, as well as on the tablets N» xsiiL it, S, 9, and was 
taken from an oval intaglio of undoubtedly classical workmanship It slrows a nude male figtire, 
winged, which at first I was indmed to take for an Eros but which Mr, Woolley compares to the type 
of the G^uf pofiuM Komani appearing on corns of Dtodetian.^ Under its outstretched left arm 
a much smaller figure, of which only head and arm are visible, seems to face it. The impression left 
by the square setting of the seal show's faint traces of characters, probably in Kliarofjhi and, perhaps, 
intended for the name of the owner.* 

Among the other finds here the smalt wooden box, N. xiii. i. 003, seen In the photograph. 
Fig. 5a, may be noticed. The two stringdioles found on either long side, and the ntbbet running 
round inside tlic top edge, suggest that it was once dosed by a lid which could be secured by 
strings scaled down on its top, after the fashion Ulustrnted by such lids as N. XV. ^5* or the lid 
of the andent Gilnese medieme case. T. vur, 5. found at the Tnn-huang Limes.' To judge firom 
the sue of the box it might well have been intended to holil wooden documents such as die usual 
Chinese ‘slips* found at N. xv, as well as at the ‘Loudan' site, and along the ancient Chinese 
Limes. 

An ample harvest of andent records in Kharo^hJ script rewarded the dearlng of the adjoining 
central room ii. It had evidently served as an office for the last dweller, probably a potty offidal, 
who had left behind his ' waste paper* when the site was abandoned towards the end of the third 
century Here no less than a dozen wcx>dcii tablets came to light, almost all in perfect 

preservation. It was interesting to note that among the five double-wedge tablets, nsualiy serving 
for brief, quasi-offidal, orders, os many as three were unopened ami still retained their string 
fastenings intact. The m^od of fastening, already fully discussed in my former Detailed Report,'' 
is well illustiated by the reproduction of N, xm, il fi In Plate XXIV. Two of these tablem, N. xiii. 
u. 6, fo (Plates XX, KXMI), sliowed the impression in clay of die same classical which has 
already been mentioned. Also among the firve rectangulat double tablets here found one, N. xiii. 
iL 7,was still unopened. I shall have occasum below, in connexion witli the ’ archive' discovered in 
N. xxtv, to discuss the reasons which explain why so many double tablets, especially of the rectangular 
type, had never been opened* A curious piece is N. xisl il 11 (Plate SXVll), which provides an 
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instance of ihe oovehng'tablet of a dooble-wedge documeni tn wood having subsequently been 
transformed into a detached seal case, such as [ bad found in the course of my former excavations.* 

Nor should it pass without notice that the rectangular double tablet N. xun ti. t shows on the 
reverse of its under-tabtet the unusual feature of an endoreement ofwhich the first line is in BrShmT, 
and that, according to information kindly supplied by Professor Rapson, N. Jctti. ti* 2 is an exact 
dupheate of this tablet, but wanting its endorsement 

The narrow apartment, iti, to the nonh-cast also yielded half a doren Kharo^hi documents on Aiiscelb' 
wood, though their condition was not so perfecL To judge from the fragiiients of earthenware pots 
and the miscellaneous household utensils found there, it had evidently served as a living-room, fintnA ^ 
Among the latter articles, seen in the photc^raph Fig. 52, were a mouse-trap {N, xiu. lii. 001; 

Plate XDJ) • a boot-last (N, xtii. ili, 002); a weaver’s wooden comb ; a bucket and a pitchfork in 
wood, and two baskets (see Fig.47), In the small room, iv, adjoining was found a fiat wooden tray, 
measuring about two feet by one foot fi\*e inches, wliicli is seen in the photographs; this, on account 
of its raised edge decorated in chip^arving, my labourers took for an eating-tray—^io all probability 
ri^tly. Finally, from the narrow room, v, tliere came the boldly carved w'ooden panel, N. xni, v. 1 
(see Plate KDc), once belonging to some piece of furniture, and bearing in its decorative floral 
design unmistakable resemblance to the carved chair already referred to. The large round board 
in wood, seen in Fig. 47, probably served to a sunk wo^en trough, while the use of the long 
roller-like implement seen on the extreme left of Fig. 52 is uncertain. 

After clearing this dwelling we retraced our steps in the afternoon to the remains of a far larger Cletring of 
structure, N, xiv, situated about a quarter of a mile to the south-west, and quite close loour camptog* 
place. Posts, bleached and splintered, but sdU rising up to nine feet in height, marked here the 
position of the walls of a hall, of which the ground-plan (see Plate 9) showed the imposing 
dimensions of fifty-six by forty-oue feet- The massive pillars once supporting its roof new what 
must have been an atrium-like central opening, still rose in Uteir pbces and looked also most 
impressive (see Fig. 49), Unfortunately, except for dieae solitary posts, the walls of this hall, t, 
togedrer with any objects which may have once been left between them, proved completely eroded, 
and the sand covering the ground lay only one or tno feet high. Quite close to the north-east 
there lay some srattered limber debris from a dwdling, ii, also completely dratroyed by erosion. 

Neither here nor in the hall did the clearing effected yield any finds. 

But as I trac^ eastwards the scanty indications left by the walls of another large and badly Djacovciyof 
eroded structure, tit, 1 realised quickly that moat of the ground underneath it was made up of the 
layers of a huge refuse heap. From nortli-east to south-west it extended for over fifty-three feet, 
and its width seemed about fifty. ^ Previous experience, such as 1 bad gained at that rich 
mine, N. xv, in 1901, supplied sufficient reason for digging into tliis unsavouiy quarry, though the 
pungent smells its contents emitted, even after mote than sixteen centuries of burial, were made 
doubly trying by a fresh easterly breere which drove the fine particles of dirt, etc., impartially into 
ones eyes, throat, and nose. A wind-eroded depression eastwards fadlitated the work of my 
trances, and thus it was soon ascertained that the great moss of these rubbish accumulatioii& 
consisted of horse and camel dung mixed with plentiful straw and twigs. Rags of various febrics 
apparently woollen and hmpen, as well as tom pieces of felt, dressed leather, and 3^0, also turned 
up in them. By the evening 1 was able ic reoognire chat some wooden jxmEs, of which the tops had 
just been visible above the surfece of the ground, belonged to a small boarded enclosure about 
eight by six and a half feet, completely embedded in the refuse. The clearing commenc^ here 
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had yielded a few rags of fne silk (N. xtv, iii. ooi)* the small fragment of a Kharo^ihi document on 
[eaiher {N. xiv. 005), and a little ' Takbti '-5ha|>cd wood«i tablet inscribed with Chinese characters of 
exquisite penmanshipi when nightfall jiui a stop 10 our first day's labours. 

The excavation was csontinuod next morning widi all the available labour, and allowed us 10 
cut tlirougl) these layers of stable refuse to the natural soil, and to lay bare the boarded enclosure. 
It proved to be open to die soudi. Its door lay fully seveii feet below the level occupied by die 
extant ddbrjs of structures, and Its wooden boards standing to a height of five and a half feet were 
in perfect preservation. The quantity of straw and loose oats found at the bottom of the enclosure 
seemed to indicate that the latter Eiad originally served to store fodder, etc., for the horses and 
other animals which, as the refuse accumulations around showed, must have been stabled near by 
for a long time. But there was also found evidence that the enclosure had at one period been 
utilized besides as a sort of dustbin for some earlier habitation. Thus in the midst of coarser 
refuse, and intermingled with various grains, there were found curious sweeping;^ of alt sorts—rags 
of manifold fabric, trv silk, wool, hemp, and feltj pieces of embroidered leather and felt; plaited 
braids and cords; fragments of fine lacquer ware, broken implements and fittings in wood, etc. 
To these I shall refer briefly hereafter. 

But far more important proved the find of over a dozen small label-like sli[>s of wood which 
were discovered scattered amidst all this refuse. Eight among them retained Chinese inscriptions 
of beautiful penmanship and in complete prescswaiion. One complete and two fragmentary pieces 
also showed some Chinese characters, while the rest were blank. I greatly regretted at the time 
that, prompted by the desire to save my excellent Chmesc secretary weary tramps across dunes 
and the hardships of desert campings to which his previous career had in no way trained him, I had 
left him behind at TblkUch'kdl in charge of my depot But I felt still more r^ret later, when 
the aitiiquarian interest of these smalt records was fully revealed to me. 

From such rapid examination as Chiang Szii-yeh was able 10 make of them ttn after 
our reunion, 1 gathered, indeed, that from the character of their contents these slips must have 
served as forwarding notes attitdied to various presents. But it was only through the scholarly 
anal)^is and translation furruahed to me in 1910 by M. Chavannes, and now embodied in his volume 
of this Report, that I became aware of the special importance attaching to tliese records.^ He has 
^own Acre that the eight label-tike liide tablets, measuring from about two and a half to four 
inches in length and about half an inch in width, as seen in Plate XXXl of his volume, were 
originally fastened lo presents consisting of a jewel which members of the tocal royal family made 
to each other, or received from their subjects, perliaps on the occ^ion of the New Year, 

On one side of the label the donor inscribed his name and the mention of his present and good 
wishes. On the other appears the name or title of the recipienU In one case it U the mother of 
the king who presents her gift and salutations to her son; in anodier the wife of the hereditary 
prince sends them to one of ihe kings wives, etc, Fresentatrons are recorded from certain 
personages to die princess Cb*«n, to the younger hereditary prince, etc. 

Most of the ' royal personages and the donors are designated by name. But there seems 
hope of their evtt being identified from Chinese historical records, seeing that they must have 
nwnttoBftl belonged to the family of a small local ruler, not likely 10 figure m sudi notices as the extant Annals 
intemuttendy present of the states of tlie ‘ Western Re^fions *. Nor do the labels give the name 
of the territory over which the head of this royal family nilcd, and of which this site evidently was 
the chief place. But it is an interesting indication that in N. ^iV( ili. lO one of the king's wives 
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is described as ' the princess of Chy-mo ^ '► territory which coiresponds to the present 

Cbarchan, some ten marches to the east on the route to Lop*ni>r.’' 

Now this dchnite mention of Chll-mo or Charchan as a territory with which the mler of the Jdcndlia^ 
ancient oasis represented by the Niya Site stood in close relation, neoessarily forces the question as ^ 
to the identity of his own ' kfi^om' upon our attention. Since (t is clearly proved by these little ci/itff- 
tablets that theandeut oasis possessed its own ruling family^ I do not hesitate to identify the site as 
the chief place of the territory of Ching-ehUeh ^ ^ which the Chinese historical records from Kan 
to T*ang times place to the west of ChU-mo.‘* In the Former Han Annals ‘the kingclojn of Ching- 
chUeh' is described as situated to the west of Chil-moat a distance of two thousand li.^* Its western 
neighbour was the kingdom of Yu-mi at a distance of 460 L\ Since the latter territory must 

certainly be identified with the Chlrtt-Keriya tract,“ we are thus led to place Ching-chtleh on the 
Niya River tn spite of the greatly exaggerated distance indicated between Chu-mo and Ching-chUeh.i* 

The capital of the kingdom is named * the cityof Ching-chUeh But the limited s^e of the ‘ kingdom * 
is sufficiently proved by the estimates of its population, ' 480 famtlies, comprising 3,360 persons, with 
Soo trained troops/ 

No details are given about Cliing-diueh by the Later Han Annals, which merely mention it Ch’t^- 
along witli Sban-shan and Chu*mo on the route from Yti-mfin to Khotau,” Ching-chtjeh figures 
similarly in the list of territories which the JVti lid, composed between a . o . 239-65, enumerates hitorial 
along the ' southern route' leading westwards from Lop-nOr 10 Khotan.” But here we have in rewnlii. 
addition the distinct statement that Ching'chtlcli along with Chu-mo and Hsiao-wan, another small 
territory which lay to the south of ChU-moand evidently corresponds to the hill settlements between 
Kapa and Achchan, was dependent upon Shan-shan or Lou-ian, the cerritory adjoining Lop-nOr. 

The statement has its special interest for the ideaiificatibn ofChing-chueh with the territory of which 
the Niya Site may be assumed to have been the chief place. On the one hand, it dates from the 
period immediately preceding the time when we assume the site to have been abandoned. On the 
oUier, it helps to estplain why among the Chinese documents excavated in 1 got there was the cover, 

N. XV. 345,*' of an edict emanadiig from the ‘king of Shan-shanand why the records of N, sxiv 
discussed below include two covers bearing the s^-impression of the commander of Shan-shan/* 

Chlrtg-chlVeh figures still in the T'ang Annals as the name of a ‘ little kingdom' to the east of CMng<kii/h 
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Khotaiu** Bui it is certain that the ancient she repTieseniing its capital during Han and Chin times 
must by then have been abandoned for ocniuriea, We have also seen that Hsiian-tsai^ knew the 
town whidt he passed in a camesponding fxwition on the Niya River, a few years before Tang rule 
extended to theTirim Basut, by the natne of identical with the present that 

it served then as the frtmticr station of the Khotan kingdom “ Hence it seems safe to assume 
that Ching-chiich in the T'ang AnnaJa b merely an archaic designation for what is now the Niya 
Oasis. With tills the distance of seven hundred li to the east of Khotan there indicated agrees 
remarkably wdl. seven daily marches being atiil the usual reckoning between Khotan and Nlya,“ 
*re^°^red- presence of diese Chinese tablets in the dustbin of N» xiv. tit, can readily be accounted 

dmoeu assumption that the local chlers residence had stood near this great reruse deposit. 

Was it from the targe hall, N. xiv. t, adjoiniog that these t^uaint relics of a royalty as yet unrecorded 
had found their way into the dustbin ? Or did this hall, before it was covered up by stable refuse, 
belong to a more imposing structure of an earlier period which had disappeared without leaving 
a trace on the surface;even before the site was abandoned towards the end of the third century a4>. ? 
Had I known at the time the significant of these little Chinese tablets, I should ceilaiitly have 
atdeavou^ to give an answer to these questions by cxcavatiRg below the ground levd of the ruins 
N, XIV* i, ii, and by any other practicable operations. 

The evidence otherwise available does not suffice for a definite answer, bur yet merits careful 
record. In the first place the fact must once more be noted that the floor of the boarded enclosure, 
in wliidi die tablets and other ‘sweepings' of archaeological interest were found, lay fully seven feet 
below the ground level occupied by the ruins and eroded remains of timber and plaster walls which 
the plan (Plate 9) shows along the north-east and north-west sides of the refuse deposits. This 
dtflerence of levels ts readily expltcablc only m two ways. Kith ^ r there had originally been 
a natural depression by the side of the buildings which we may presume to have been part of the 
royal residence, and this was suitably udlized as a place for stabling and depositing refuse until the 
surface level rose to tlmt of the adjoining ground westwards. Then it may have been built over by 
some siructure to which the walls referred to bclongied, Or dse we should have to assume that die 
ground level was originally ihe same, both at the area occupied by 1 and ii. and at that of the refuse 
heap iii, and diat just as at the latter the level had gmduajly risen by successive rubbish depoi^ts, 
so it had bren raised at the former, too, as the result of long-continued occupation by periocUcally 
renewi^ buildings. Whit* of these two assumptions b more likely I am unable to decide now. 
But it is noteworthy t^t in the souih-westcm portion of the refuse heap I came upon what looked 
like remains of an encircling wall built of sun-dried bricks, about three feet thick. Amidst its ddbris 
there lay pieces of clay which seemed to have been fired accidentally. These remains were found 
well above the natural ground, rcsiing between refuse layers both below and abovei 

There remains thus the possibility open that the miscellaneous articles found within the boarded 
enclosure and mostly in its lower poniosi may date from a time not uicoosiderably earlier than the 
period immediately preceding the abandonment of the ate. This justifies a closer scrutiny of these 
aruds with a view to any chronological indicatioas tliey may, pwhaps, furnbli* Looking as the 
Chinese tablets in the first place. I cannot help being struck by the difference their writing presents 
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to that of the Chinese records on wood brought to light In igiot from the rubbish heap N. xv at 
this site.** Speaking without any knowledge of Chinese palaeography I must own to the impression 
tliac tiie general style of the characters in these baiutifulty penned labels of H* xtv. iii approaches 
more closely to the dnctiis observed in the documents of Former and Later Han times which 1 dis* 
covered along the Tun-huang Limes, than to that shown by the records of the Chin dynasdes' epoch 
among my hnds ac the Niya and ‘ Lou-Ian ' Sites.** Due it must remain for competent Snologists to 
deddc whether this impression is right, and if so, whether tbU resemblance is not diie, perhaps, more 
to archaic tendencies of calligraphy than to proximity in time. 

As to the other small relics which have survived In this dustbin, several among them present &Diutf fiada 
points of special interest. It is true, we can scarcely hope ever to obtain a sufficiently close know* 
ledge of the development of andent weaving mdustries b Central Asia and China to ^rive ehronO' 
logical indications from the manifold fragments of fabrics b silk, wool, and felt which the Descriptive 
List below shows (see N. xiv* uL ooi, 003, 007), But the total absence of cotton among these 
materials, as far as Dr, Hanausek's analysis of characteristic specimens shows, is noteworthy. The 
conical hcad^gcar, N. xiv. 004, m carefully gored yellow fell is curious on account of its Phry|pan 
cap-like shape, The two arrowheads b broiue and Iroti, N. xiv. ooS; iii. 0032 (Plate XXjx), do not 
differ materially in shape from those found elsewhere at this or the ^Lou-ku* Site, The smalt 
brtmze plates, N, xiv. 009-oot 1 (Plate XXIX), which look as jf they had belonged to scale armour, are 
certainly peculiar, but were found on eroded ground near N. xt\\ iii, not in the dustbin itself Tlie 
chopsticks, N. xnr. iii. 0020,0021, imply Chinese customs of eating, and the bequered ones are, lilife the 
piece of a fine lacquered frame, N, xtv. iii. 0025. probably of Chinese origin. The carefully worked 
otnamcntal bulton-edgmg in leather, N. xiv, iii 0033 (Plate XXIX), and the pendant or button in paste 
inky witli derate design, N. xiv. iit. 0035 (Plate XXIX}. attest the use of elegant apparel by those 
who resided dose by. F urniture Is represented by the two well-designed chsir-l^a in turned wood, 

N. xjv. iii. 0036, 0037, Small but of distinct interest are the two morticed wooden pcces, N. xiv. itl 
0010, 0017 (Plate KXVUl). which after the analogy of mimerous similar finds from the Tun-huang 
Limes have been described as seal-cases. Their rod use is not quite certain. But b any case it 
deserves attention that, abundant as hnds of small objects in wood serving stationery purposes have 
been both at the sites of Niya and * Lou-lan', yet the only analogous pieces have come to light from 
the remains of those old wntdi-sutions of Han times in the Tun-huang desert** 

Even before the clearing of the refuse layers of N. xtv. hi was completed, the number of avail- Excav-ujon 
able men had enabled me to commence the excavation of the chain of smaller nuns stretching south, 

Naik Ram Singh supervising. When I was able to htmg the whole of the men to this ^ 

progress made was rapid. Some of the dwellings had suffered much from erosion, and within their 
broken walk but little sand had accumulated. Others had been better protected, and it cost great 
efforts to clear the high sand which filled their rooms, in one or two instances to the very ceiling. 

But the men wielded their Ketmans with remarkable perseverance, in spite of the trouble caused by 
the necessarily limited water rations, and the enoouragemem of small rewards paid for die first finds 
of interest in each structure sufficed to keep them hard at work for ten or eleven hours daily. 

Ala group of much-eroded dwellinga of small size, about Haifa mile to the south of N. xnr. the Finds in 
rain first cleared, N. xv (see plan in Plate 10), yielded some well-pFreserved Kharo?|ht tablets of N. 
varying shapes as well as two stick-like implements, probably used in weaving, and a much-fissured 
double-bracket in wood, as shown by the photograph in Fig. 5a, over five feet long. The rather 

* See Arnitut i. p, jgS ; it CT, CXH-CXIV, ^ CL T. Yui. 5 j uj* ooa in Dewripive Lot bebw 
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cwscly (JesignetJ carving of Uie undei^urface showed the four pciaUcd flower of Gandhira origin 
along with simple patterns. In the scanty remains of N. xvt (see plan in Plate 11), the e^ant walls 
were constructed of rushes and plaster, and the only find to be noticed was a bent stick which may 
have s^ed as a fixed slioemskera measure (N. Svl i. ooa; see Plate XXVrii), The ruin N. sm 
la sufficed so badly tltrougii erosion that only a single small room, with a sitting plalforra, could be 
traced, the soht^ find Wms^ wedge-shaped tablet with a column of Kharo^thT writing at its square 
end. This probably had licen earlier the under-tabJet of a double-wedge which had been scraped 
down to be used again for a memorandum. 

In ano'b" sn^alt group of dwellings, situated over a mile to the cast-soudi-east, the ruin N. 

(see plan in Plate 11) was of fairly large sire bnt completely eroded. Apart from the rectangular 
coving ta et o^a ^kar<^|hi document there w*as found here a large wooden eating-tray, about 
^irty-two inches by fifteen inches, raised lo a height of six inches by short legs (seen in background 
^the phmogr^h. Fig, 52). A curious object here ^covered n-as a flat wooden siamp, N. xnit 
TO 1 Plate m). showing on its face die rude design of a cow. Its use remains doubrfuL About 
fifty >-artb to the south-east there were clear remains of an orchard, with several trunks in a row of 
mulb^'-tr^ soil nsmg to heights varying from ten to twelve feet (see Fig. 51). Evidently 
a dune had offered them protection for centuries and thus saved them. 

N. XIX was a about a quarter of a mite to the east of N. sv«i, covered by sand to 

a height of two to five feet. The phott^ph in Fig. 50 shows its eastern part as it looted before 
ra ion, an P seen in Plate S. It consisted of two separate sets of rooms separated by 

which, mainly mulberry, were lying as prostrate trunks in the 
o e niere coi^t^cted in timber and planter* with diagonal tamarisk niaillnF 2s 
^orc. In the w^teni set room i yielded the ucder-mblet of a wedge document in Kharosthi and 
m 11 an intact twenty-one inches high, nineteen across at its widest and six inches in diameter 
^ 52}. From the passage. iiT. of dm castera set there emerged three label- 

aped tablets; jjan of a bowl decorated in red and black lacquer; two boot-lasts of different siiies 

Lb'irh'^ ^ wooden implement (N. xix. 003, see Pkte SXVni) 

which might ^ssibSy have served as a handle for the thong of a fire-drill of as a 'dead-eye' for 

a rope. In dm largest room. N, xix. iv, the two well-preserved door-jambs showed decorative 
c^mg of the pattern now known in the Punjab (see Lufet in Plate 3), Two small 

to east and sontli of N. xix. at thirty and ten yards' distance respectively, proved 

Uie 300 ^ of the fir« a ™w of big poplars (Terek,) still atood oprighi at regular intervals. 

orf„ • rt"' “ ”*■ -luaes eastwards in 

ordy to esai^e the latge nan. the posts of which rising above the dunes had atuacled notice from 

a disbince. It pTOVed, as expected, the ancient residence, N. viii, already excavated in 1901 The 
aT.r'th ^"Oniding it and the adjacent ruins seemed to haw changed 

\”ll™ V'llager who had offered to show some mins newly dis- 

^ completely failed. He persisted in moving northward, in mardfest 

^e^uL m oT ' '“’"fe >>“ '’“rinp- On the next day Istom Akhun 

l^voured to pick up some guiding jiomta by steering south-siatward* But his coofueion 

Sre'lherirel rile Si^^yor thought it prudent to bead uguiu for my camp 

before the camels wfoch showed signs of exhaustion, broke dowa In spite of ^rious ditojrs and 

Utc g«wmg heigh, of dte duns., Ram Singh had reached a point fuUy ddrmeu mT&rihm 
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a straight lioe than tnjr northemmosi: camp of igor. Hts testimony as to the complete absence of 
ancient structural remains In that direction was all the more important, because I could rely on his 
accuracy and keen eyesight. He had found all ground covered with duttesi generally ten to fifteen 
feet in height^ and had noticed pottery ddbns only at one [jatch of eroded soil, about a mile or so 
beyond N. vm. CuHously enough he had found a small group of Toghraks still living beyond the 
high ridge of sand reached on his reconnaissance of igot. 

It ivas evident that either Islam AkhDn, like his namesake, the Khotan forger unmasked at Seareb fox 
the dose of my first explorations, had indulged in romancing, or his topographical memory was "«» ««*• 
defective, Yci his statement as to die ruins to the east of those previously explored by me could 
not be left untested merely because he had chosen a wrong bearing by mistake—or otherwise. So 
next morning IbrJShTm * the miller*, with Saduk Akhun, the intelligent shepherd from the Mairar,aiid 
another enterprising companion, was setit out to recoonoitre independently eastwards, I had beard 
more than once of cases when men, shiftless and often enfeebled by opium, whom the hope of finding 
^treasure' tempted to old sites in the desert, liad lost their lives by mistaking the direction which 
might have guided them back to safety after their scanty store of water was Perhaps 

this had been the fate of the man whose skeleton I came upon, about lialfway between N. xix and 
VTij, stretched out on the sand. It was lying face downwards on a low dune, with no remains what¬ 
ever by. The preservation of most of the bones showed tliat it could not have been exposed 
to erosion for a protracted period. This discovery was not without Its use to me; for it first induced 
Ibrahim to mention to me the cemetery, or ' Ma^ar ‘ he tliought, which he had come upon in the 
course of hb last wanderings at a point to the south-east of N, xix. About this more fiirther on, 

October 22 was mainly occupied by the clearing of N. xx, a relatively laigc house, of which a«iriiigof 
Plate 12 shows the ground-plan anti Fig. 53 the appearance before excavation. The compile of w. 
its rooms extended over ninety feet from north to south, and sand filled tliem up to seven feet in 
height. Whereas the east side of the building had suffered from erosion the vicinity of a dune had 
protected the south-west portion and, in fact, prevented its complete cxcavarioii within the time 
I was able to afford Room ii was filled completely with sand up to its roofing, which was six feet 
S€v<m inches above the floor and made of short rafters with brushwood layers above, the whole 
resting on a rotigh lon^tudlua] beam. The room. i. adjoining eastwards must liave served for 
a kitchen. It is seen iu the foreground of the photograph (Fig. 48). Here two big jars were 
found, one complete measuring three feet in diameter where widest, with a height of two feet eight 
inches and a mouili ten inches across. This jar had been cracked while in use and was found 
enclored in a rope netting to secure it, Tno branching posts in a recess of the same room served 
for trivets. The walls in this uorthern portion of tlie house were construacd eitlicr of timber 
and plaster with diagonal tamarisk matting or of vertical rush bundles covered with plaster. 

The apartments in the southern part of the liouse (see photograph, Fig. 54) were more care- Constnic- 
fully built, and the cen^l posts of ilte framework showed their roof to have had a height of about ft»utre* 

eight feet. ^ An inset in the plan (Plate 12) shows the constructive details of the timber and wattle ^ 
framework in ihe east wall of room iii. In the other walls of tlvis room and of the small apart¬ 
ment, iv, the wattle consisted of horboutal reed bundles fixed to the posts of tlie framework. The 
wall plaster of tliese two rooms was of unusual hardness and retained a pink colour-wash. Near the 
north door of iu a graffito showed the outlines of a hand with the five fingers spread out. Two low 
doom in carefully fitted wooden frames, with jambs slighriy slanting, opened from iil into rooms 
which could not be cleared owing to tlie height of the dune overlying them. One of these doors, 
with its linid five feet above the floor, and anotlier to the south were approadied across the sittitig 
platform of the room, an unusual arrangement. In the small apartment, iv, a small slip-shaped 
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t»bfec came to light, the only other find being a iignite scad discovered in one of the northern rooms 
(see N. XX, 001, Plate SKlX), 

N, sxi was the rtiio of a small dwelling about half-way between N. xviri aad N. xx, and was 
eroded down to a levd of some ^ mchea fnenn the plastered flow. Only two roornsj about ten feet 
square each, were traceable on the little ptaieau created by wind croton. Jusc under the sitting 
platform of the northern room lay a human skull, and bones td" die same fikeleton strewed the slope 
below, Were these the remains of another hapless ‘treasiircHicek.er* ? A small oblong KLaro^^hi 
tablet; the decoraicfl neck and handle of a large hand-made pottery ve«ci (N. xxi, 001; see 
Plate XXXVl), and the bottom of a lacquered wooden bowl, still retaining the rivets of some ancient 
repairs, were the only finds here. 

The southernmost min of this group was N, xxti. attiated about a quarter of a mile from 
N. sx and N. xxi. The rooms traceable formed a suite running north to south (see plan, I'late 13), 
and thdr clearing was made difficult by the presence of a dune, about thirteen feet high, which 
adjoined and partly overlay them on the east. The excawadoti of them cost nearly the whole of 
October 73, but was rewarded by a good yield of Kharo^thi documents on wood. In the small 
nartherDmost room, i, with walls of rashes and plaster, there were found seven tablets, mostly of 
oblong shape; a heavy wooden comb as used by weavers (N, xxii. L 001 j see Plate XXvin); arnf 
a quaint little doll, N. xxn. t, OOS, carved in wood with hinged legs and dressed up in gay silks, 
From the adjoining small apartment, ii, two oblong tablets were recovered Much more abundant 
were the Kharojfhl documents on wood which came to light ttt room til, measuring iiveoty-one 
by eighteen feet and filled with sand to a height of over seven feet Most of the twenty-three 
tablets ww of die wedge tyiae, three of them being complete double-wedges. On one of these, 
N. xxM. iii. 18, the obverse of the covering-tablet still retained in perfect preservation the clay 
impression of a seal, familiar to me already from my excavations of iqoi, showing Pallas Athene 
with ae{ps and thunderbolt.’* Another but poor impression of the same seal appears on the covering- 
tablet N. xxu, iii. 16. AU the tablets were found sticking to the floor and were encrusted with 
dirt, a sign that they had been thrown down there while the room was still inhabited. 

Among the misoellaiieous objects found, a large cupboard, raised on high and curiously carved 
Icg^ was, perfeps, the most interesting. It is reproduced in Plate 11 from a drawing to scale made by 
Naifc Rim Singh, It no doubt served, like the present of Turkestan villagers, for the 

safe sUOTgc of food articles, and the peculiar carving of the legs was manifestly intended to render 
access impossible for small rodents. A cupboard closely resembling this in uixe and shape is seen to 
the phoa^pb of N. xxvj (Fig, 57)« To the north of the house a rush fence lined by a row of 
dead poplars mostly fallen could be traced fora dlsctnce of 105 feet up to where it disappeared 
under a dunt A short distance to the south the outlines of an andent tank could still dearly be 
recognized within the obbng endosure, about thirty-six by twenty-eight feet, formed by rows of 
large poplars (see Fig. 55). The big saml-cone. more than forty-two feet seen tn the photograph 

by the aide of the tank, was one of die very last in this direction still retaining living tamarisk 
growth. 


Bectiok in.— records from a hiddem archive, n. xxjv 

By the evening of October 94 my camp was shifted to a small group of mins which in 1901 
1 fed disK^ered only at the very dose of my visit, too late for systematic exploration, and which 
bad ever since made me wish for a return to the site, lis dwellings lay dose together on the 
■ Of. Aimeat XJuJan, t p jg* : Pt IXXl, 
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extreme western edge of w'hat had then appeared to be the central portion of the ancient oasis. Only 
one of them, N. xti, the westernmost of die group, could lie cl«i^ then, and that not quite com¬ 
pletely, no ' finds ‘ rewarding the labour. 

Our work on the morning of October 24 began in a very promising fashion at the badly Clearing 
eroded remains of a house, situated about one-third of a mile to the south'Cast of N* 3tn (see plan, 

Pbte 13)* The three rooms still traceable with their timber and plaster walls w'ere covered nowhere n. 
by more than a foot of drift sand. But this had sufficed to save over thirty wooden documents, 
though on some the Kharosthi iiTiting had sufTered badly by exposure. Rectangular and wedge- 
shaped tablets prevailed, and on one of die latter, N, xxiit. ii. 8, there survived a clay Impression 
from the same classical seat which I had first encountered on tablets excavated at N. Among 

the mrscellaneous antiques found there may be mentioned a curious piece of superior basket work, 

N, xxut. 003. apparently of lxim 1 >oo, and of Chinese origin j a band of * green' leather, N.xxilL OOI, 
once lacquered and probably belonging to scale armour; an incised wooden stamp, N. xxiii, ooa 
(Plate XIX) I and an oval, trough-shaped piece of horn, N. xxiil ii. 005, which may well have served 
as an inkstand The dose resemblance in the make and decoration of the lacquered bow! fragment 
N, xxin. i. OOI to a piece found at a station on the ancient Limes west of Tun-huang su gg ests 
Chinese manufacture for all such lacquered ware. The fence enclosing the courtyard had withistood 
erosion far better than the ruined dwelling itself, and could be traced for upwards of ijo feet in 
one stretch from south-east to north-west with adjoining extensions. The big popbrs once lining it 
lay as dcjfd trunks Stretched out in a row, while to the south dead fruit-trees strewed the ground 
marking an orchard. 

From here I turned my diggers to the large ruined residence, N. xxiv, situated about a quarter Excxwtion 
of a mile to the north of N. xxiii and nearest to N. xn, with which my excavations of t^oi had ^ 
conduded. Its remains, shown by the photograph (Fig. 59) in the course of excavation, occupied 
a small plateau which ground eroded to a depth of about sixteen feet surrounded on all sides except 
on the south. The plan reproduced in Plate 14 shows the arrangement of the numerous 
apartments, of which iJie walls, mostly built in timber and plaster, stUl stood some height above 
ground or were othetwise traceable. Bui that this residence was once even laiger was shown by 
the dfibris of timber strewing the slopes of the extant plateau to ibc north and east. Here on die 
cast were found also the dead trunks of poplars, some sriU upright as in Fig. 59, which must liave 
belonged to rows adjoining a courtyard or garden. It wilt be reen from the plan that, while the 
living-rooms occupied the centre and cast side, the outhouse and stables lay westwards. 

On commendng systematic clearing from the north in what remained of n>om i we came fiist Fmds b 
\ij»n some badly bleached and warped tablets which bad lost all their irnting. The room adjoining 
it in the north-cast corner had already been cleared in the course of my hurried examination of igot, 
wlien the only find was a latge jar, nearly three feet in diameter and let into the floor.* From 
rooms ii and iii came some tablets in better condition, two still showing traces of their Kharo^fhi 
writing. The inner room, iv, was provided with plast^ed sitting platforms on three sides, after 
a fashion which, as the plan of a modem residence at Bagh-jigda, reproduced in Plate 12, shows, 
still survives to this day in timber^ and plaster-built houses of well-to-do people in tliis region. Some 
of the posts of the wall framework which retained their original height proved that the ceiling had 
been about cigbt feet from the floor. Two large beams, twenty-two feet long, had once supported 
the ceiling and now lay stretched out on the sand which covered this room to a height of four 
to five feet To judge from the massive nature of these beams it seems possible that they were 
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meant to support an upper floor Here were found a double-wedge tablet, N. stxiv. tv, 2, in perfect 
condition, unopened and still retaining its cby seal ; a weU-preserved doub 1 c 4 >racket, N* xxrv. hr, 
002 (s«e Flate XVni), showing carefully executed wood-carving in Gandham style; also soiiic 
pieces of turned wo^tvork seen in the foirground of the photographi Fig. 6s. Of house¬ 
hold furniture there are seen also here a targe oblong eadng-criyt broken, and a wooden atpboard of 
the type alieady described. The use of a net^ made of the strung Bfaie rope which is still known at 
the present day under the name of remains doubtful The walls of this roojn showed a core of 
horir.onta] reeds within their solid plaster. The central pillar once supporting the ceiling had 
a thickness of one and a half feet : from a height of about three feet above the floor its wood was 
completely bt^hed and Assured by exposure. 

The size of this room and of another to the south, vii, measuring twenty-five by nineteen fret, 
together with other indications, proved that the house must have been that of a well-ioHlo person. 
That he had been aji oiHcial of some consequence was suggested by the fiict that two long and 
narrow apartments, v and vi, to the east of these halls and manifestly intended only as passages 
or ante-rooins, yielded finds of well-preserved Kharo^l tablets of respectable including an 
oblong board, N. xxiv. vi. t, nearly three feet in length (see Pbtc XXV) on both aides of which was 
writing by dilferent hands suggestive of drafts or office memorancLL. As an tnicfesting oonstruettve 
feature, subsequently met with also in N. xxvi (see Figs. 62, 6j), it may be mentioned that the 
passage, vi, communicated with the inner ball vii, not only by a door, but also by two wide panelled 
windows, of which the inset in Plate 14 shows the elevation. It ta jmofaable that these windows, 
like their exact pendants still to be found in the larger modem houses of the Khotan rcgioD, were 
originally dosed with lattlce-W'ork. 

The previous finds of inscribed tablets in this house, scattered as they were, had raised the 
hope of finding more in what might prove the owner’s office room. This hope was soon justified 
when the dearitig reached room viii, adjoining the main hall on the south and measuring about 
twenty-six by twelve and a lialf feet The photographs. Figs. 6t, fia. show pans of it in the 
foieground. As soon os the excavation proceeding from the east aide of the room had reached 
a point about tliree feet from the south-east comer of vii, tableta emerged in rapid succession 
from the sand lying against the north wall of the room. They Uy close ic^ethcr, loose, and 
wiilvout any order, from the plastered floor to about one foot above it, just as if files or bundltss 
of these wooden documents had been thrown down haphazard. In the photograph. Fig. 38. a batch 
of these tablets is seen cropping out from the sand. Tlic total number of pieces recovered here 
within a few scjuaro feet rose soon to fifty-four. 

The majority of tliese are wedge tablets, two of them quite complete, and as detadied covering- 
and undcr-lablets are rejiresented among them in approximately equal aumbcis, it«» probable that 
closer examination will lead to the fitting together of more double-wedges. There was found hero 
only a single rectangular document, die under-tablet N. xxiv, via. 44 k The remaining cweoiy-three 
tablets belonged to that miscellaneous class of records for which in Aucuni Kkatan I adopted the 
general designation of * oblong tablets .* The frequency of columnar arraiigeincnt in the writing 
showed that the contents were probably accounts, lists, and miscellaneous •office papers’, to use an 
anachroaism. An almost general and very gratifying feature of the records was their exceUent 
state of preservation, without mjuiy from damp or exogioii. Evidendy we bad hit upon files from 
some official’s db/mr, thrown down and soon covered by loose drift sand, which ever since had 
offered them full protection. After this heap had been safely a careful search m other 
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p<ajt5 of the room brought to light five more ublets, N. xxrv. viii. 65-9. These emerged from 
the top of the mud flooring, having been thrown into corners and bebw the walb, probably ^ 

some lime before the abandonment. Thdr thickly encrusted condition was a result of contact with 
plastered surfaces. 

The scraping of the floor was still proceeding when a strange discovery rewarded honest Diicovvryof 
Rustam> W'hom. as the most experienced and reliable of my old diggers of I90t, I was erm ploying 
on this search. Already during the first clearing I had noticed a laige lump of clay or plaster, 
looking like a fragment from a broken wall, lying close to the north wall of the room where the 
tablets had turned up in packets. At the time I thought little of its presence there, but bad 
ordered it to he left undisturbed. Now when Rustam extracted between it and the wall the well- 
preserved wedge covering’tablet, N- XZiv. viii- 70, I could not prevent Its removal. As soon as 
this had been eflected, I savr him eagerly burrow with his hands into the floor thus laid bare, and, 
before I could put any question, trhimpbantly draw forth, from a hole dug less than six Inches 
deep, the complete rectangular tablet N. xxiv, viii. 71, with its clay seal intact and the envelope 
still secured by the original string fastening, Rustam’s fingers now' worked with the sudden energy 
of the successful * treasure-seeker ’ at enlarging the hole, and soon 1 could see that the space towards 
the wall and below the foundation beam of the latter was filled witli closely packed layers of 
simitar wooden documents. The photograph, Fig, 6t, shows the spot of die deposit, a little to the 
right of the mcasuiing-fod, just as it looked before the work of extraction was completed next morning. 

There could be no doubt that we had come upon a small Uiilden archive, and 1 greeted cnearing of 
this novel experience with keen satisfaction. Apart from the interest of the documents themselves 
and their r emarka ble state of preservation, the very ccodilions of their discovery were bound to 
afford valuable Indications. The ground in front had first to be opened out to permit safe and 
orderly removal of the tablets. This was then commenced from the top layer and from west 
to east, the tablets being numbered accordingly. As one large rectangular double cablet alter 
another was lifted out and cleared of the adhering dust byer, 1 noted with special satbfacttoti 
that with a few exce^ons they all retained their string fiistenings unopened and sealed down 
on the envelope in the origpoal fashion. But darkness came on long before 1 could extract 
the whole of the records which lay exposed below the wall, and 1 had to be content with clear¬ 
ing that evening the tablets N. xxiv. viii, only. In my Personal Narrative I have described 

the safeguards I adopted to preclude any possible interference with the remaiiting contents of 
the deposit during the night, and in the course of the foUcnving morning. October 25, I was able 
to remove tliese tablets too. N, xxiv. viii. 87-96, in perfect safety'. 

It was easy (or me to realise the great value of the fresh materials which such a haul of Ccntipkts 
perfectly preserved documents would furnish for the study of the langxiage and the elucidation of the 
contents in these diflicult Kharo$thf records. But I also knew chat years wouUl pass liefore these tmcpeit^, 
materials could be fully utilized by philotcgical research, I was, therefore, alt the more gratified 
to find on the spot that they aflbrded manifest confirmation of a coujectuial explanatton 1 had 
arrived at in the case of a few previous finds of tliis kind. Of none of the rectangular tablets 
dbeovered on my previous journey were traosbtions available at tlic rime when 1 discussed 
the outer features, etc., of this important class of documents in my AaemU KhAan,*^ But the (act 
tbftt no than three of the complete rectangular tablets from N, xv vrere found unopened, 
along with some other considerations, led me then to suppose that tliese were deeds of agreement 
and the li ke which had to be kept nnder their original fastening in order that in case of need 
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their validity might be establkhed in court. Since, as shown in lhal discusslont the cby ^eals were 
ihc only tneaJis used to authenticate this type of ancient Kharostiii document, it was obvious that the 
aea] impressed in the centre of the covering-tablet, as well as the string passing under it and 
holding the under- and covering-tablets tightly together, had to be preserved intact if the text 
written on the inner surfiices was to be kept safe from any tampering and to retain its value as 
l^al proof of the transaction recorded. 

For the assumption thus arrived at years before, and not yet tested by die results of slowly 
progressing deophermejit, I could scarcely have wished for better archaeological proof than tliat 
wbidt the little archive discovered in N. jlxiv- viii now furnished. Here was a Luge seri« of 
docurocuts carefully hidden away as deeds, bonds, and similar legal instrnments of value would 
be. when left behind m case of necessity, all of them on doiibk rectangular tablets and the great 
majority of them still secured under ihdr original sealings. What rapid examination of the 
writing 1 could spare time for then or later, seemed to show that the dodcet-like entries found 
here on the obverse of almost all the covering-tableto, above and below the seals, were not of 
tlie usual addre^ style I knew from the envelopes of certain rectangular tablets, found on my 
former v^si^ which manifestly contained letters.* Thus the only question still open seemed to be ; 
were these doctitnents, hidden away with their seals and fastenings intact, deeds, or agreements 
which the official residing in die house had in safe keeping, or did they refer to land and 
property of his own ? 


The answer, I was welt awaie, could only be supplied by the complete docipherraent and 
elucidation of tliese strangely recovered records. Hmvever, tn the meantime it ivas encoumgiDg 
lo me to iwte that the very exceptions seemed to support my conjecture tn its main outline, 
Wien late in the evening after the discovery I examined the two documents. N. xxiv, viii. 77, Sft, 
which alone in the whole series had turned up open with the fastening coniplctely severed, I 
found that both were lettem addressed in due form to the ’ great Cbjhbo Somjaka ' whose 
is dear to gods and men « The name of the same officer had appeared in the addresses of 
many of the wedge^ coving-tablets, presumably belonging to Icftters with brief office orders, 
which had come 10 light in such numf^rs from the floor of the same room,* 1 wondered at the 
time what the contents of these two letters might have been to induce the last owner of the. 
house, whether Cojhbo Sorpjaka himself or his heir, subordinate, or successor, tu keep tliem along 
with what 1 assumed 10 he deeds, as ’papers' of value. 


Before I proceed to show how strikingly the results of actual deciphennent have since con* 
fimed the general conclusion reached on the spot and indicated in my Personal Narrative,^ it 
will be convenient to record here the [nstructlve data which the examination of the outer appear¬ 
ance alone of these doenments can furnish. Tn the lirst place it Is noteworthy that oat of a total 
of twenty-sot double rectangular tablets no less than eighteen were found still under iheir original 

certainly unopened. Out of these thirteen, N. xxtv. viii. 71, 7a, 74, 76, 78, 
79 * ojf 85, 91, $ 4 r 93 " retained intact ail of the six folds in which the string was passed 

Uirough the grooves of the seal socket of the covering-tablet, and across the rwersc of the under- 
teblet. m the fashion previoi^y explained.* The reproductions of N. xxiv. viii 83 in 

PlMe XM and of N. xjiv. viii. 71 m Plate XXIIl fully illustrate this condition. In the other 
Sve documents. N. xsiv. vni. So, 84, 89, 9a. 93, one or mere of the string fold, were found broken. 
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but one at tea^ survived inUct as suliicient proof that the double tablet had never been opened. 

Plate XXII sliowing the double rectati|pilar cablet N. xxiv, viii. $o before and after its opening 
at the British Museum will serve as an illustmtion, 1 was at hrst inclined to treat die broken state 
of one or more of the string- folds by tlte side of others sttU intact as merely accidental, until its repeated 
occurrence in documents not showing the least trace of wear and tear suggested the possibility that 
it had some aignifteance in this ancient ofiicial routine. We shall see presently that there is, perhaps, 
some textual support for this surmise. 

Among the rnnaiiiing tlocuments live, N, xxiv, viiL ^3, ^5, $ 6 , £7, go, showed the string folds t)aahic ma- 
at the back of the under-tablet no longer in their original position but obviously cut and tied up again 
in varying fashions. This o|}eration was certainly facilitated by the fact that Ae string folds passing op lUkr 
through each of the three seal socket grooves were always double, and that by cutdng these folds on “I™’"?- 
opposite sides in each pair the requisite lengths of stringcould readily be secured. Considering how 
ingeniously all technical detaib of fastening, etc., in this ancient wooden stationery w'ere thought out 
and arranged,* it seems possible timt the doubling of the string folds may have been partly designed 
for this very purpose. In addition tlicre remained the end of tlie string which, as the repro¬ 
ductions in Plates XXITI (N. xxiv. viiL 71) and XXI (N. xxiv. viii, 85) show, was allowed to 
remain loose and of considerable length after the third double fold had been fixed. This was 
always available to help in the operation of re-tying a double rectangular tablet after it had been 
once opened for inspection. 

In order to secure again such a document against any subsequent tampering or unauthorised Ecubfe 
inspection, all that uos necessary would be to fi.x a fresh day seal on the knot In which the 
strings were tied at the back. Such a supplementary day seal is actually found, though in a broken rf*«»kid. 
condition, on the reverse of the under-tabkt of N, xxiv, viii. 73, This document is of interest 
also as it has been wrapped up subsequently in yellow silk for the better protection of the seals 
and then tied round again with coarse string as the reproductiDn of die covering-tablet in 
Plate XXIII shows. It is dear, however, that in the absence of 3 protecting socket such 
secondary scaling in clay bad far less chance of escaping injury and decay. It is noteworthy 
that in. N, xiav, viiL go, one of these re-tied documents, tlie original sealing in the cavity on the 
covering-tablet was found completely destroyed Evidently this had been done when the document 
was first opened. The same was true in the case of N, xxiv. viii. 89 where, however, the fasten* 
ing was not cut. In this instance it is possible that the seal -was first broken to permit of the 
string being systematically unfolded, and that after the text within had been read the string was 
fastened round the two tablets again tn the regular fashion. It is certainly curious to observe 
tliat the five documents, N. xxiv, viii. 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, which were found either re-fkstened, 
or open or with the seal cavity empty, form a regular series which, as the numbering shows, 
were discovered in close proximity to eadi other. It almost looks as if the depositor of the 
little archive had mtendonally put down here a separate packet of documents disposed of in one 
way or another* 

Turning to die seals which, as seen, were essential requisites for the authentication of tliese CbadWon oF 
documents on wood, it is of importance to note that all records found in the deposit, with the *^5 ***1* 
exception of the two pieces. N, xxit'- viii. 89, 90, already referred to, still retain dteir seal im- ^ 
prt^ions in clay. Only very few of the latter (N, xxiv. viii. 73. 85) have suffered any damage, 
while in a few cases the seals do not appear to have fully taken (N. xxiv, viii, 78, 87, 91), 

On fifteen documents the seals used arc single; among the rest five, N, xxiv. viiL 73, 79, 8i| 


* Cr. Amimi L pp. 349 tqq. 
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9i* 96. show two impressions^ and three others, N, xxiv. viii, 77, 85, 87^ each three imprassiona* 
Now this prevalence of single seals might at 6rsi tltooght seem to mJtitate against the assump^ 
tion that the mass of double rectangular tablets here deposited cootoined deeds, contracts, 
or die like. But even without the direct evidence of the documenia already deciphered, of which 
more below, it is well to remember that a practice widely spread through different n^'oss and 
periods was content to authenticate such legal instruments merely by the seal or signature of the 
person of autliority before whom they ivere drawn up.’^ 

Now rrom diis point of view we have a seal of the greatest interest on tlie two double 
tablets N. xxiv. viii, 74, 93 (Plate XX) which show the impression of a square seal with four 
Chinese ‘seal characters*. The same is seen also on the rectangular covering^tablet N. xxxvir. 
i> a (Plate Xxm). From the tran^npt made by Chiang Szu.yeh M* Chavaiuiics has read these 
characters as ||| ^ SAan-sAM cAitftjnn, meaning ' seal of the [chief official of the] command 
of Shati-shanand Mr. Hopkins's examination of the original has confirmed this interpretation. 
The term (Ann ^ 'command*, as M, Cltavannes points out, corresponds to the ’prefecture* /u 

of modern times. It has already been noted above that the ‘kingdom of Ching-chUch’ the 
chief settlement of which must be located at the Niya Site, was dependent on Shan-shan or the 
Lop-nOr territory during the very period which preceded the abandonment of the ancient oasis 
towards the end of the third century a, The discovery of these documents bearing the seal of 
the Chinese official in polidcaJ charge of Shan-slian thus strikingly corroborates tlie statement 
of the ffW /a? about the relation of Shan shan and Chlng^hUeh, and at the same time suggests 
that the control of the Chinese administration over the civil affairs of this region ms greater Ilian 
might otheru.1^ have been supposed : for, as we shall see presently. Prof. Rapson’s decipherment 
of N. xxfv, viiL 74. now opportunely available, conclusively proves that this document is a deed 
concerning tlje sale of land. 

None of the other twenty seals of which impressions appear on these documents Jumisbes 
any indication as to the p^ns who used them; for only one of them, the right-hand seal among the 
three borne by N. xxiv- viii- 77. shows any writing, and its faintly impressed diaractent, apparently 
Kharosthi, cannot for the present be read with any certainly. Of several wc have repeated 
impressions, and it is curious to note that a pair of seals (N. xxiv. viii. 73,81) and a triplet (N. xxiv. 
viii. 85. 87) appear twice, placed side by side in Identical fashion. Were these the scats of officials 
holding joint charge or of partners figuring in repeated transactions? In the pair of just 
referred to (see Plates XX. XXIIJ) we see an archaic Zeus from an intaglio of undoubtedly 
workmianship and a head with long curling hair which shows clearly the influence of a late Medusa 
type. In the triplet of seals, N. xxiv. viii. 85.87 (Plates XX, xxi), the impression to the right is the best 
preserved; it is taken from a round intaglio showing iwo heads set back to back and surmounted by 
a third. This representation of an Indian Trimurti is curious, especially os the influence of the 
classical engraver is unmistakable in both design and technique. 

Of Western workmanship were probably the intaglios found impressed on N. xxnr. viii. 77, 78. 
one showing the bust of a male holding a flower and the other a pair of male and female figures 
facing each other. Unfortunately both seals arc too poorly preserved for repi^ucrion. The bust 
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of a woman with a flower or mirror in her hand, N. xxiv. viii. 79 (Ptate KX), b a motif which we 
have met already in a seal found earlier ai this site (N- xv. 1 55 : AncUni Khoimt tl Plate tXXit). 

The head of a man with elaborate liead-dress, holdlnj^ some ill-dehned object, is of coarse 
workmacshipi but is nevertheless of interest as the type and pose curiously recall the representation 
of the king on certain Ku^ana coins.^* 

Among several seals of debased work showing human figures, N. sxiv. viii, 71, 72, 76* 94. 96 Seals of 
(see Plate XX; also Desert Coik^y, Fig. 95), the last named deserves special mention: for the male 
divinity there represented with nimbus and sword can be safely reoogtuied, by the double sack-purse 
carried in the left hand, as Kubera or Vaiiravai^a, the god of riches and Guardian (Lokapsla) of 
the Northern region. We know that he was specially worshipped at Khotan as a kind of gtntns 
Uxi}* It is significant that this seat, though mauircstly of local origm, reveals unmistakably Roman 
ioiluencc. The remaining impressions show mostly animal figures, the ebarging elephant seen 
in N. xxjv. viii. 86, 95 (Plate SX) being, perhaps, the most spirited among them, and conventiona¬ 
lized representations of birds, N, xxjv. viii. 73, 79, Sa, 85, 9a, 96, the most frequent. The oom- 
liartson of these impressions with the seals in stone or metal found at the site or obtained at Yoikan 
leaves little doubt about tlie originals having been produced in the Khotan region. 

The value of the rich haul of ancient records yielded by this ruin N. xxiv lies even more, Difficulties 
perhaps, in their remarkable state of preserv^ation than in their number. Since Professor E. j. Rapson 
kindly charged himself with the deciphermem and eventual publication of the Kharo^thi materials iGban^ihi 
brought back from my first journey, the exceptional difficulties prestmted by tlieir script, language. (*«u™eni9. 
and contents Iiave revealed themselves only too clearly* The obscurities inherent in this very 
cursive form of Kharo^thT writing have proved quite as serious as those arising from the use of an 
early Prakrit dialect whidi dilfem considerably in phonetic peculiarities from the forms represented 
in Indian literature, and in addition contains a certain admixture of manifestly non-Indian words and 
terms not yet traced to their origin. But what probably has increased the difficulties of interjiretation 
mare than anything else, is the feet that, as recognbed from the first, we have in these Kliarosjflu 
documents mainly official records or correspondence relating to the petty details of local administra¬ 
tion and daily life, i. e. subject-matters which would often perplex the uninitiated, even if presented 
at a [Jcriod less remote and in more familiar ^pt and language, and for the elucidation of which 
the extant literary remains of India offer practically no help. 

The difficulties here briefly indicated may explain why, even w'ith the very valuable aid afforded Ptiblic4tla«i 
to Professor Rapson’s labours by his distinguished tmfrires M. Senan and M. I'abbi Boyer, thcl^^: 
actual publication of the Khaiio5thi records brought back from my first expedition has not progres.sed ' 
as yet beyond the spedme^ made accessible in preliminary transcripts and renderings by i90S>' 
Considfuwble advance was in fact made in preparing those documents for publication,’* but it became 
tncreasingly clear that for the solution of many remaining doubts and puzzles there was great 
need of additional materials, and in particular of an adequate supply of complete documents in which 
the state of preservation should leave no room for uncertainty as to the characters actually inscribed. 

'* C£ Gardiur, Gruh aW S^'ikk Kimi$^ pt, xJiV. 9 
(Kiulpltiao)^ XXVIL i« (iiuvt^}, 

" Ci; AndatS Khotm, i, p. 158, 

" C£ PL V. XXIX : Andtta KkHnn, B. PJ. I. 
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The fitids made in ihc course of any renewed expSoniiions, and particiilarly at N. XXTV| have supplied 
such m^eriab in plenty, and tliere was therefore ample jtij$tification for my learned collaborators m 
postponing piibli(!a.uoti until the newly discovered tablets could also be dealt mth. In J anuary, 
1913, Professor Rapsoii was kind enough to communicate to me some notes on certain tablets 
from the new collection which he thought of special interest, and I feet all the more grateful for 
being thus enabled to utiltKe his results as they have a close bearing on the questions which the 
hidden archive in N. xxiv. viU has raised. 

Professor Rapson*$ examination proves that a considerable number of the double rectangular 
tablets are deeds of sale. ‘As a good example of the regular formula conferring full rights of 
possession, in spite of any ntcrely verbal order of an official at some subsequent time to the 
contrary/ he dies N- xxiv. viii. 74, the document already referred to on account of tile day 
Impression it bears from ihe seal of ihe Chinese chief ofUGial at Shan-shan.*^ From the abstract 
given of the opening portion of the text on the under-tablet It appears that ' this is a deed nMording 
the sale of wrtfi-land. *' Miji "* is some crop. The seller is Konaya and the purchaser is the writer 
{ilivira) Ram^tsa. It is dated in the 17th year of Uie ting J4ugha Aipguvata, in the lath 
month and the Sth day. The price is 70 Mi (a sum or measure, to be paid appareutly in masu, 
a term the meaning of which is not yet certain), and Kam^>tsa seems to have deposited a two-year- 
old camel as an earnest of the payment, The purchase has been completed, both tlie part'jxiyment 
to Mi and the remainder of the sum total, 60 Mi' 

Then follows a definition of Ram^otsa's full rights which is thus translated: 'This writer 
Ram^tsa baa full proprietary rights over this flopT-land. It shall be his for the enjoyment of all its 
benefits in whatsoever way be i^ires, whether for ploughing or sowing, or for giving to an oilier as 
a giff or as a fiaifutnya [fidmattya. tenancy If 3.t any subsequent time a £^uriir, a common 

title: also ap[>arent]y the title of some o0icial] riiall give any order concerning it, such a verbal 

order shall be invalid at the king's comt.' On the reverse of tlic covering-tablet next follow the 
names of ^rtain witnesses, and tlic deed ends thus; 'This deed is written by the writer Tama- 
s^putra at the order of the mahatman, the writer Mogata. Thb document is for the instruction of 
Konaya. [space] The string is cut by t&mgka [well-known title] Vaipea {?) by uamt,’ It seems 
very tempting to connect the broken condition of one or several string folds which, as mentioned 
above,’* is noticeable in a number of unopaied documents Jiom the hiddim deposit with the 
legal ceremony referred to in the concluding words of the deed. Only further examtimtion of these 
documents and their legal technicalities can settle dtis little detail. Hut wliat is important is the 
certainty that my assumption was right when at the very time of the find 1 thought * myself the 
defacte possessor of deeds probably referring to lands arid other real property'. '* 

This will be a convenient place to sum up briefly also the rest of the interesting information which 
Professor Rapson's notes convey. The tablets to which reference is made are not fmm the hidden 
deposit hut vrerc found in the same ruined residence^ P,articularly important from the philological 
point of view is the discovery he has made of four Sanskrit iflo^s written on the obverse of the 
wedge undcr-tablct N. xxtv. viii, 9 {see Plate XXI v) which on ita reverse had served for a record of 
receipts, apparently sums or supplies given to servants on a fann, The verses for which a more 
learned scribe has utilised the obverse, are the very first specimens of Sanskrit literatm^ so far found 
in Kharo$thi script and clear up a number of important palacc^raphic questions connected with the 
latter. Scarcely less iiiceresting is the Takhtl-shaped tablet N. xxiv. v. 1 containing at least eight 
lines of verses In Pr^rit on obverse and reverse. The first of these is taken from the Dhammapadn 
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Mid shows curious vsriaots. These notes, brief as they are, will suffice to^show how much fre^ 
light may yet be thrown on manifold aspects of the culture and administration prevailing in this 
region during the early centuries of our era when these abundant records have been fully ej£amined 
and made accessible for detailed researches. 

From the first I recogntted that the drcnmstances in which the documenis contained in the 
hidden deport of N. xxnr, viii had come to be buried were deserving of the closest GOnsidefadon. „Ki,v. ^u- 
It was obvious that they might ludp to dueldate the important question as 10 how this settlement menta were 
was deserted. From the care which bad been taken to hide the deeds and at the same time to mark 
dieir position—for duit, no doubt, was the purpose of the day lump which had been found placed in 
front of it, and had first led Rustam to start his burrowing—it was clear that the owner had been 
obliged to leave die place in an emergency, but with a hope of returning. Rustam had quickly 
guessed the meaning of that mark because similar practices are still resori^ to by vilk^ers when 
obliged to leave their dwellings unguarded, lit the case of the deeds die absence of any provision 
for a covering or receptade bo protect such valuable records while buried, dearly suggested hurried 
departure. With this indication the scattered condition of the other files of tablets, mostly wedges, 
left above ground seemed to agree weD. 

Tn any case it would be difficult to account otherwise for such a cache and the way in which its l^ikEmg of 
place was marked. Had the hole below die foundation beam been regularly used as a sort of safe, 
some receptade would have been provided, and it would not have been necessary to mark its 
position at all as long as its existence was rememliered. If, on the other hand, the departure 
of the owner had been due to a S3rstematic abandonment of the site, such as the gradual failure 
of the water-supply would have entailed, we should have expected this ooUectlon of specially 
valued records to be removed with other cherished possessions, neither bulk nor weight presenting 
any difficulty. 

It would serve no useful purpose to conjecthre what particular emergency gave rise to this 
sudden departure, or what prevented the owner's reiurn. So much, however, is certain, that the 
reoccupation of the settlement must have been subsequently rendered impossible—^we do not know 
how much later—through the change in physical conditions brought about by desiccation. We shall 
have occasion below to refer to the Conclusive proofs which the site furnishes of this change. That 
it was a gradual one is certain, and it could not, therefore, prevent the abandoned dwellings 
being visited and exploited during centuries before tliey were finally covered up by the sands. 

They must have continued to be searclied, probably from the very time of the abandonment, for 
any objects of value or practical utility left behind. Hence we have reason to feel grateful 
for the fortunate chance, whatever its nature, which protected the small hidden archive, and 
the office ’ papers' left near it, from the risks of premature discovery and disturbance. But it 
was scarcely surprising that the other 'finds' in this room included nothing of more value or 
interest than the various rags and small 'wooden implements which the Descriptive List shows 
under N. xxtv. viii. ODi-14. 

Among the scanty ' finds' which the remaining portions of the min yielded.the only one needing Wooden 
special mention is the small wooden fire-stick, N. xxiv. x. 001. It is a 'fcnnale^ stick closely 
resembling in shape the fire-stick, N, xxix. ii. oot. a (see Plate XXVm), and has been reproduced in the 
paper in which Mr. T. A. Joyce lias fully discussed the speomens, found here and at other sites, 
of this primitive apparatus used for produdng fire by ' twirlingThe earliest of these specimens 

" Ct 9 samitr ^ fiye-itteks /rum rmtud titts m tkt i«t& md taai ^ tht l&ida^aktM Dfvrt^ by T- A. Joyec, 
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cQines from the TyivhTwng Limes and the latest from the site of Farh&d Bcg^yatlakL** That the 
use of fife*sticksi identical in appearance with those still oomniott among savage tribes, should have 
been practised by highly civilised communidcs in Cexural Asia and sorvh'ed down to the eighth 
century a, a, is certainly a curious fact. But it has its parallels elsewhere; for the use of simitar 
apparatus, as Mr* Joyce points outt was known in classical times and lias not yet quite disappeared 
from civilized India either. 


Sccnojt IV,—EXPLORATION OF N. XXVI AND OF THE SOUTH-EASTERN 

GROUP OF RUINS 

After completing the excavation of N, ssiv, I turned my attention again to the ruined dwelling, 
N, xxt (for plan see Plate S), to the north-west, whicli there had not been time on the occasion of 
my former visit to search with all needful care. The thorough clearing now efT^ted served to 
reassure nsy conscience; for apart from a quantity of beads, metal fragments, and similar small relics 
picked up on eroded ground near the ruin, the only finds made consisted of two small tablets and 
the double-bracket in wood, N. xii, i, a. This is a fine piece of wood-carving, nearly five feet long 
and in very good preservatioii, as seen b Plate XVtil, with (loral designs in Candhara style on the 
under-surface and a very eflecdve saw-tooth ornament on the sides. The same inner room, i, where 
this double-bracket was found, stUl retained at its north entrance the ornamented wooden door-franie 
with slanting jambs seen in tlie phot<:>graph (Fig. jd). Its decorative patterns, as already noted in 
my former Report, closely recalled the work still common in the decorative wood-carving of 

the Indus region and derived from Gandhira art.’ 

To the east of N. xxiv three ruins could be traced in a row lying close togetlier and all half- 
smothered by dunes. The nearest■ N, xxv, proved that of a smalt and lairly wdl-prcserved 
dwelling, but yielded no finds of aoy sort.^ The next, N, xxvi. was of larger sire, and owing te the 
covering of sand, which rose In parts to a height of eight feet, its clearing cost nearly a days hard 
w'ork. The arTangemcnt of its rooms, ns seen in the plan (Plate 13), showed several interesting 
features- The construction of its walls in timber and plaster, with a core of horirootal reeds or else 
of diagonal matting, as well as that of its doors, roofing, etc., could be traced with ease, as the several 
photographs show. In the set of rooms to die north, Ihv, tx, we have probably the public apart¬ 
ments of the house, including those which would correspond to the motlcrn ' Aiwan ' and * Mibrnan- 
khSoa' of this region. In illustration of these the plan of the ' AiwSu', with guest-rooms adjoining, 
as seen in a Degfs house at B^h-jigda, near Ylrkand, has been reproduced in Plate 12,' On the 
south the family quarters may safely be recognised in rooms v^viii, commimicaiing with each other, 
and approaclicd from the rest of the bouse by a separate passage. In the north-west comer room, 
i, partially eroded, tliere were found eight Kharo^thi tablets, including the rectangular covering- 
tablet, N. xxvi. i. 4 (Elates SS, xxnt), still retaining its s^i impression In clay; also die curious 
cooreely cut bone seal, N. xxvi, i. 001 (Plate XXIX). 

The taige room, iii, in the cctiire, was once, no doubt used as the main puhlie apartmenL 
It is seen tn the photographs. Figs, dj, 64, and was provided with a raised silting platform 
on three rides as w'ell as an open fire-place in the centre where the roof probably once showed 
a clerestory opening. With the passage, iv, on the east, this central apartment communicated, by the 
door, and also by two side windows. A, B, dearly seen in Fig, 64 and once probably latticed, which 

Cfi &f odifif «pedDenA T. xriWi ovi (PI. m); LA. * C£ Jkttfi Gi/Aqj, t |i. 13^; » R-girda the uic of 
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ui positi'cin and construction corresponded exactly to those described in N- xxiv. The only find m 
this rooiTi« but a very interesting one^ was the massive decorated doiible^farach^i> nearly e^ht and 
a half feet long and fourteen bches in height* which Ureproduced in Plate XVIII. The photc^phs* 
Figs, 63, 64* show it again^ raised on the wooden pillar measuring five feet eight inches in height 
and a foot in dbmeter, wltidi had once carried it and which was found lying close by. Both sides of 
the double-bracket as well as its under-surface bear wcU-d^igned though coarsely executed motifs 
in bold relievo. Monsters of the composite t)‘pe* such as Gandhara borrowed from Hellenistic 
and Central-Asian Buddhist art also cherished, with crocodiles’ heads, winged bodies, and the tails 
and feel of lions, fill the side panels on each vertical face. The central panel is o^upied by a vase 
holding long curving stems which end alternately in bread leaves ajid fhiits- The whole arrange¬ 
ment recalls that of an Indo-Coriothian ca[xtaU 

The under-surface at its ends is decorated with panels of varying design ; the motifs of these 
are partly floral imd all are elsewhere represented among the ornamental carvings of this site, as also 
in Gandhara work. The plain surface of the eenure is accounted for by the fact that the double- 
bradeet. as seen in Fig, 63, though its mortice fitted the top of the chule of the pillar, did not take 
in tlie whole of the dtule but originally rested on another double-bracket, now lost To judge from 
the toterval left between the foot of the chule and the under-suriace of the extant doublc-braclretr 
this btermediary bracket had a height of about sue inches. It would have been quite impossible to 
move the massive piece of carved timber as found, owing to its stxc and weight. So 1 was glad that 
Naik Ram Singhs skill as a csu^iter permitted me to have the panels car^uUy separated along 
the ornamental bantls dividing the panels, Even thus the weight of each portion liad to be reduced 
by hollowing out the core in order to make up practicable loads. The reproduction of tire rejoim^ 
panels in Plate XVin shovrs that this fine piece of ancient wood-carving did not suffer either by this 
imavoldable operation or the subsequent long and difficult transport. 

In the southern portion of the house the room, vii, had evidently served as a kind of entrance 
hall or passage. Two out of its four doors had a width of two feet only, widening to two feet tlirec 
inches at the bottom owing to the slant of the jambs. They stood only five feet above the floor, the 
same feature being noticed also in some doors of N. Xir and other residences. The small room, vi, 
adjoining, in the south-west comer of the house, was so deeply buried under a dune that it had pre¬ 
served its walls and roofing almost intact. The rafters of the latter with die layer of brushwood, 
once carrying the mud roof, were still in position. The two outer walb were solidly built of sun 
dried bricks, with a thickness of one foot and a half. The west wall liad a narrow window" or 
air-hole just bdow the ceiling, which was at a height of nine feet two inches from the floor. 
The absence of any other opening;, and the smoke-begrimed walls, showed that this little apartment 
had been specially affected as a warm corner during the winter months. The room contained 
a pl? ste*"e d platform underneath the window and on the opposite wall a perfectly preserved fire-place, 
with a wooden bench in the corner beside it, as seen in Fig. 71, On the top of the fire-place tlvere 
lay, just as the last occupier had left them, a collection of perfectly preserved Kharo^th' tablets, 
N. xxvt. vi. 1—11, mostly of oblong shape; of which specimens are reproduced in Plates KXM, XXVtL 
With djemwas found the* female * fire-stick, N. xxvt. vi. t 3 , and the empty seal-socket, N. xxvl vi. oor 
(Plate XXVil). The floor dose by yielded some more tablets, resembling labels in shape, as well as 
the modem knife-handle, N. xxvi, vi, ooa (Plate XXXVl). 

The large room, viii. to the east proved empty, except for a targe and well-preserved cupboard 
in wood, of the shape already described as seen in the ijhotograph, Fig. 57. Its cover-board showed 
on two edges decorative carving resembling a twisted rope. Finally, it was in the south-east comer 
room, V. that there lay. almost on the surface and therefore badly aphutered by exposure, the large 
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doubte-bracket, ne^ly seven feet long, which t had noticed on my fuat return to the site; It b seen 
photographed to the foreground of Figs, 63, 64 after tonsfercncc to the central room, til Its 
omamentaJ wood-carving ^owed closest resemblance to the floral mollis displayed by the central 
panels of die double-bracket found in room hi and already described. 

The excavation of a small dwelling close to my camping-ground ajid without any special 
interest, was still proceeding under the Surveyor's supervision when, on the afternoon of October 26, 
1 revisited the ruin N. r, where in igot I had cleared the precious rubbish heap of N. xv with such 
abundant results, Wliat drew me buck there, apart from the attraction of a scene of successful work, 
was the wbh to recover some items from the refuse which I remembered with regret that I had 
thrown aside then as valuelns. These were small oblong plec^ of hard 'green* leather, rounded 
at one end and peculiarly punched with holes, in which 1 had since learned to recognise pieces 
of leather scale armour.* To my satisfaction I found the refuse wc had cleared out still undisturbed 
under a light cover of drift sand, and my conscience was relieved when, after some careful scraping, 
we recovered the missing scales, N. v. xv, 004-006, ooi i. As their description in the List b^ow 
shows, they closely resemble in appearance the one already illustrated, though there are slight 
difterences in size and in the position of the holes which served for threading tlie scales together, 
A find even more gratifying was a small Stupa model in wood, N. v. xw. 001 (ifee the drawing in 
List, p. 247)1 which I picked up on the surface of the ground dose to the adjoitiit^ structure N, xvi. 
It had evidendy been laid bare by a slight move of the drift sand, and now aftbrded striking coufirnta- 
tion of the belief expressed in Anctetti ICk^fon that this small and badly decayed ruin was that of 
a Buddhist shrine.* The model which, no doubt, had served as a votive offering, shows quite clearly 
the threefold base, the cylindrical drum, and the dome characteristic of the Stupa type prcvailti^ 
among the ruins of the TSrfm Basin. It deserves, however, to be noted that the proportiorts of the 
successive bases in this little model difler materially from those observed in the only Stupa of the 
Niya Site, the top base being shown as the highest, while the bottom one is so in the real Stupa.* 

On the same occasion 1 also evxammed a spirt situated a little under a mile to the ourth-north- 
west of N. xxvi (see site-plan, Plate 7)* where Ibrahim and a companion had, while * treasure-seeking* 
two years before, come upon remains of skeletons. Tliey had promptly christened it the ' Maz5r*f 
an uncoRsdous preliminary, perhaps, to resumed local worship. There, by the side of an isolated 
tamarisk-cone some thineen feet high. I found, indeed, mimistak!ible indications of an andent 
eemeter)*. Not only were there plentiful human bones scattered over the eroded slopes of a small 
plateiu, cspedally to the east and north, but also bleached and splintered boards which, to judge from 
their^sizcs, must have belonged to coffins. The larger pieces measured on the average six to seven 
feet in length ; the shorter ones clearly showed their use as head and foot pieces of coffins by the 
tenons and mortises Intended for dovetailing. The fragments of dark brown and red fabrics, 
^ked N. X. 001. were picked up near a heap of bones here. The discovery of this cemetery b of 
interest as it furnishes couclusive evidence, not otherwise available at thb site,* that interment was 
^ctised by at least a portion of the inhabitants, the majority of whom wc may safely assume to have 
been Buddhbts. Unfortunately it is impossible to base much archaeological hope upon this fact 
seeing how little chance any objects buried with the dead would have of escaping destniction 
on ^ound exposed to the full force of wind erosion. Here it Iiad left no Intact skeleton, not even 
a single complete skull for measurement As an instance of the burrowing power of the winds 
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Sec, ivl EXPLORATION OF N. XXVI AND S.E. GROUP OF RUINS 
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observed in liiis vicinity 1 may meniion that the small ruin N, n, situated to the south-'east of the 
' Mazirand excavated m 1901,^ was how adjoined by an eroded depression whidi lay In one place 
fully twenty^eight feet below the original grounddevel. 

While stfl! encamped near N, xtv I had sent out a set«:t band under Ibrahim, my old guide, to Dbcovtiy 
search eastwards for the ruins which Islam Akhun had alleged he had seen, but which he had 
proved unable to find again. After three days^ search the party sucozeded in tracing a number 
of ruined dwellings south-eastwards which, hidden away amidst high and dosdy packed sand- 
cones, tiad escaped discovery hve years before. A reconnaissance upon which. I dispatched the 
Surveyor had hxed thetr positron tn a long-stretched line to the east and south-east of the southern¬ 
most mins, N, ni, rv. explored in 190J, So on October ay camp was shifted to the centre of 
this newly-discovered group, the distance proving close on five niilea JStt I was able to 

examine the ruined Stupa again, and noted that, tlinugh there was little or noi change apparent 
since 1901 in the condidoiis of the drift sand immediately around the small structure, yet the 
movement of the sand had now left bare the line of an enclosing fence to the south and south¬ 
east, thus showing the andent ground-level (Fig, 65), At the ruin N, in neither tlie cover of 
sand nor the state of erosion showed any iierceptible change. From here we mardied for ov'er 
a mile to the south-east across broad dunes, hftecn to twenty feet high and often broken by chains 
of big tamarisk-cones, until a convenient camping-placc was found on deeply eroded ground near 
three small ruins, which rose on 'witnesses' of striking appearance (Fig. 66). 

The northernmost of these, N, xxvrt, was situated on steeply eroded slopes by the west side Oeuinf of 
of a tamarisk-cone. It consisted of the exposed and badly eroded remains of two rows of small 
rooms built In timber and plajiter, forming a block of about fifty by forty feet. The only objects 
recovered by clearing them consisted of a rectangular covering-tablet on which all writing had xxnn, 
been bleai:die<l, and a wooden comb (Plate xxvni), N. xxvtti was another small ruined dwelling 
occupying the top of an Island-like ‘witness*, seen in Fig, 66, which rose with almost vertical 
slopes some twenty feet above the eroded ground. Abundant ddbris of timber lay around, but 
only three small rooms and a passage to the west of them were still traceable. The door had 
been sw-ept clear by the winds, except in a comer of the passage, where there lay ^nd but only 
to a height of one foot, li was here that Ibrahim alleged he had found the fifteen tablets which 
he brought to me on October 24 on returning from his recoanalssanoe. and which are sltovm at 
the end of the Descriptive List marked N. Ibr, t, ooj-ooii, 0O13. 0014, oot6. I have no special 
reason to doubt the correctness of his statement, and the generally bleached or warped condition 
of these tablets, as seen In the si;iecJmens, N. Ibr. 005, 0016, reproduced in Plates XXVi, XXVI)!, 
distinctly supports it A smaller * witnesssome fifteen yards to the south, which had been com¬ 
pletely cut olT from the main plateau by the progress of erosion, retained on its top a stratum 
of horse- and sheep-dung. About tjo yards to the west-south-west there emerg^ from the 
protection of a sand covering the shrivd^led trunks of an arbour, with a fence traceable for about 
forty yards, seen in the foreground of the photograph, Fig. 66. At the south-west end the remains 
of a single-roomed structure, N. xxxiv, could just be traced. 

Proceedingabout three-quartors of a mile to the south, past scattered remains of more arbours Etcavation 
and gardens, I reached the ruin of a relatively lar^ house, N. xxix, previously reported by the ^ 
Surveyor. The plan in Plate 16 shows (he disposition, etc,, of the rooms, which were built partly ****' 
in timber and plaster and partly with plastered rush walls. Room i, to the north-east, had evidently 
served as an office and yielded sixteen well-preserved Kharo^thl tablets, mostly wedge-shaped or 
rectangular. From the adjoining- room it came, besides some small oblong tablets, a bige double- 
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w«dge tablet aod a 'wDoden fife-$tick (Plate xxvui). This was fouTid tied by a loop of geat’s^ir 
rope to a short curved piece of wood resembling a piimitive puilcy (see N. xxix- iL ooi. b in 
Plate XXVUI), of 'which other specuneos are shown by the same plate; the original use is doubtfuL 
From the long pasage, iv, came a perfectly preserved rectangular under-tablet of respectable size, 
twelve by five inches* showing eleven lines of clear Kharo^^i text with a date which I read as 
the Itch year of King yUitgAai/a^mana devapttir^. The large room,'v,yielded no relics, Ontside 
it, yet within the fenced enclosure of a court or garden, lay the remains of long, twisted vine branches, 
once trailing, no doubt, close to the groiuid, after the iashlon of TurkestAn gardens. Near a cattle^ 
shed to the north-east a tnulberry‘tree still raised its gaunt fissured trunk to a height of about 
fourteen feet. 

Among the miscellaneous objects found within, or quite dose to, this ruined residence there may 
be mentioned the fragment of richly coloured ingram material, N. xxix, ooi. a (Plate XLtX)a builder's 
float in wood for plastering wall faces, N, xxix. oos (Plate SIX) \ and a well-preserved bronze ring, 
N. xxnc. 006 (Plate XXIX). Two ornaments, the um^liapcd pendant, N- xxix 005, and the fragment 
of a large cylindrical bead, N. yxix. 007, both shown by Plate XXIX, are of special interest The 
material is a blue paste which I was first inclined to take for celadon. Both in shape and material, 
as Mr, Woolley pointe out, they closely resemble Western products such as are found in Roman 
Egypt 

The ruins, which lay to the north, proved, when searched on October aS, the remains of 
small and poorly built dwellings, as befitted the homesteads of what was evidently the easternmost 
fringe of the ancient settlement. N. xxx, reached after going over a mile due north N. xxvttl, 
consisted of three small rooms, the lines of their wails and sitting pladbnns being just traceable 
under one or two feet of sand Two wedg&shapcd under-tablets were found here, one completely 
bleached, N, w'as another small dwelling, about a furlong to the north-west. Above ground 
eroded to a depth of over ten feet there remained here only scanty traces of a roomr sUteen by 
fourteen feet, adjoined by a fenced court to the west About a quarter of a mile to the west of 
N. XXX there emerged the .remnants of a small structure, probably a cauJe*ahed, from the side 
of a tamarisk-cone, cising about eighteen feet above the level marked by the ruin. The ground 
immediately below the latter was eroded to a depth of fifteen feet. Going for abenit ane*third of 
a mile to the south-west I found the top of a small eroded ridge occupied by a small ruin, now com¬ 
pletely decayed, N, xxjui. The walls of two small rooms were barely traceable, Uie height of 
the pratecting sand being less than a foot Much (alien timber strewed the east slope. Finally, 
a short distance to die south I could trace the remains of a cattle-shed and arbour, N. xxxiiJ, on 
two small 'witnesses’, os seen in the photograph, Fig. 67. Close by to the north-east there 
emerged from the side of a tamarisk-cone the dead trunks of three or four poplars planted in 
a row. This completed the survey of what structural remains could be found by us northward. 

Returning thence to where my last camp had sioodj I proceeded southwards in search of the 
remaining ruins. A strong north-east wind fllted the air with a grey dust haze. Bui even without 
this the sarroundingg were growing more and more sombre, in spite of the more frequent app^rance 
of still living scrub. The ruins had 10 be searched for amiilsi closely pocked sand-cones which 
raised their heads with tangled masses of tamarisk to heights varying from twenty to forty feet. 
It was in a sioguiarly gloomy and confined spot of this maze that the ruin N. xxxv proved to be 
situated, over half a mile to the south of N. xxix. h was that of a relatively large dwelling (see 
plan, Plate 17); but the exposed western portions had suffered badly by erosion, always pardciilarly 
efifective at the foot of sand-cones, and the rest was made practically inaocessible by the sliding 
of the sand from the slope above. From the central room, ii, which was still traceable, a complete 
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double-wedge tablet was Tecoverad, Among the small objects picked up from eroded grouitd close 
by was a neatly worked pendant showing a piece of greenish glass set in. a round silver mount. 
N. od 6 (see Plate XXIX). 

Section V^EXPLORATION OF SOUTHERNMOST RUINS AND GENERAL 

OBSERVATIONS ON SITE 

We emerged on somewhat more open ground on nearing the area where, on the day of tny 
arrival, I had noriced a few living Toghraks still Ungenng among the numerous dead ones. Here, 
amidst some low dunes and plentiful tamarisk scrub, as seen m the background of tlie photograph. 
Fig. 68, by a group of mins, the southernmost of the main site, except for die Isolated r^atns 
noticed on my first return, I n this jungle which sdll struggled against death, half a doaen ancient 
dwellings were traceable, all of modest ext^t and, it seemed, of rather rough construction. In 
several of them 1 noticed that the diagonal matting forming the core of the walls was strengthened 
on the outside by thidr vertically placed rush bundles. The plaster covering used appears to have 
been very ihin and had almost completely decayed. N. xxxvi, at the north foot of a conspicuous 
tamarisk'cone (Fig. AS; for plan, s^ Plate 17), yielded no remains of any sor^ But from the 
several apartments of the ruin to the south of this, N, xsxvii (see plan, Plate 17), there were 
recovered a number of Kharo^hl taldeis, mduding a rectangular cover with the cby seal of the 
Chinese command at Shan-shan (Pbte XXin), besides a curious piece of decorative wood-carving 
(N. xxxviL ii, 004, Plate XJX), which evidently belonged to some piece of furniture. The four- 
{wtaHed dower appearing on it is of an unusual form. 

In the dwelling N, xxxviti, which Jay a short distance to tile cast (see plan, Plate J 7), the "lain 
room, i, showed on three sides a sitting platform, four feet broad and hfteen incho high, bced with 

sun-dried bricks seventeen by twelve by three inches. 
There was found here a roughly carved round central pillar 
and a plain double-Ivacket; ^ht feet long and seven and 
a half inches wide, with ends curving upwards (see diagram). 
Mortises showed that, as in N. xxvi, there must have been 
a second doublerbracket combined, with this. Tn room li 
a wooden pillar was discovered, five feet high and oval in 
section, with a longer axis of nine inches and the sides 
showing sixteen facets (see Fig. 69), The top, both In 
front and on the back, was decorated in rough bold efaip- 
carvrng with a design showing a vase from which issued two 
long curving stems ending in broad leaves and fruits pen¬ 
dent, exaciiy after the style seen in the central panel of the double-bracket N, zxvx. tiL i 
(Plate XVm). 

In the small and badly eroded dwelling, N. xxxix, a quarter of a mile to tite north, a rectangular 
cavering-tablet w'as found, carved in the rough and manifestly unfinished On a * witness ' about 
hfreen feet high, close to camp, stood the smalt ruin N. xi., of which only a single room with hre-ptace 
and sitting platform on three sides had survived erosion. It was curious to note that a tamarisk- 
cone, rising some thirty yards to the west and also eroded at its foot, bore on ite top dead Toghraks. 
These stood on a level about live feet higher than the floor of N. xh. They must have growm up 
when the sand-cone was quite low, just Lke those which now abound over the ueighbouring area 
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(cf. Fig, 6S). But awing to efosloo the top of the cone now stood fully twenty-one feet uImvc the 
immediately adjoining ground 

I must note as a specially cvirious featare the frequent appearance of thick layers of sheep-dung 
at several of these ruins within what must liave been living quarters. The fact seemed puaalit^ at 
first undt, in the ligiit of my subsequent observations at Miran, the * Lou-lan' Site, and elsewhere, it 
became evident that these ruins, at some period subsequent to their abandonment, had been used to 
shelter flocks grazing in the jungle, which had grown uii around them at a time when the summer 
flocks still reached this nearest portion of tire old site. There were, however, no archaeolqgiol 
indications to aid os in detennining drat period, if only approKimately, and calculations based on 
the conjectured rate of growth of the sand-cones, the age of the neighbouring wild poplars and the 
like, might be very misleading, seeing how different the determining Actors may be, even in areas 
closely adjoining. But so much is certain, that the abandoned dwellings could Imve invited use by 
shepherds only as long as their ruins were in some state of preservation. It is also noteworthy that 
I found traces of such use only in the southernmost portion of the site. The reason for this dtstinc-^ 
tion is made clear by what I shall have presently to record about the ancient terminal course of the 
Niya River. 

On October 30 there remained only the clearing of the modest dwdlmg to the south. N.. XLi (for 
plan, see Plate iS), from which, on die first day of my return to the site, I had extracted thiee 
KhaFDsdti tablets.’ Its scanty remains, badly eroded and sliowing also traces of reoeni burrowing, 
refused to yield more than another tablet, mucJi decayed, and some miscellaneous small implements. 
Among these it may suflice to mention a small stickj N. xi.i, oo8i likely to have been used as a pen, 
and a longer one, N, xu. 005, which, judging from its rounded and charred ends, had probably served 
as a fire'driil. But the surroundings of this ruin, as a careful inspection soon showed, were to reveal 
features of greater interest. The panoramic view, taken from a sandy ridge 10 the cast and 
reproduced in Fig. 75, will help to explain the details as well as to convey the general impression 
of the ground. All round the ruined dwelling there could still be traced lines of fences bordered by 
rows of poplars and enclosing small arbours and orchards. Only some seventy yards to the west 
there still stood a rectangle of dead mulberry-trees, raising thetr trunks to a height of ton feet 
or more, which had once cast their shade over a tank still clearly marked by a depression. 

The stream from vrhich the canal once feeding this tank must have taken off was not far to seek; 
for behind the nearest ridge of sand westwards, the very one from which the photographic panorama 
was taken, there still lay the remains of a foot-bridge, traceable for about ninety feet and stretching 
across an unmistakable ancicat river-bed, as dearly seen In Fig. 75, Of the trestles which 
had carried the bridge two still stood upright, near what must have been the eastern head of the 
bridge, one of the posts rising to a height of over ten feet. The extant portion of the bridge was 
formed near its eastern end by one large flattened trunk of poplar {Po^uius alia), one and a half feet 
broad and thiity-ntnc feet long, as far as U could be cleared of the sand which covered what was once 
the right river bank. This part of the footway was continued by three narrow trunks, about forty 
feet long, lying side by side and once, no doubt, joined together. Beyond there could be traced 
detached fragments of trunks for another ten feet. They lay on the eroded slope which leads down 
from the west to the depression marking the low^t part of the ancient river-b^ The bottom of 
the bed lay fifteen feet below the level indicated by the extant eastem end of the bridge. 

At a distance of sixtj'-eight feel from the westernmost porrion of the footway now extant, 
the slope terminated in a steeply eroded bank of hard loess. This, dearly shown by the photograph 
along with several similar and parallel banks above it, has undmtbtedly be«i 'washed out' and 

' Cf>sbov«, p. 113. 
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titkiercut by wind action. Bat the wind itself is likely to have been guided oral least mftuenced by the 
direction of the old river bank, running here, like the temimal bed still traceable below Tulkllch'kOl, 
a little to the west of north. To the north-west of the bridge rows of garden-trees with rcmaba of 
fences could be made ont for over a hundred yards. Immediately beyond there appeared a well- 
marked depression which, as seen from the panoramic station, liatl the appearance of a large 
rectangular tank or reserv'oir. On examination it proved about a hundred yards across from north 
to south. Accompanied by Surveyor RSm Singh I then proceeded to follow the dry river course 
downwards (see site-plan in Plate 7). After continuing for less than half a mile in the direction 
above Indicated, the ancient bed was found to make a sharp bend to the south-w'csL With this 
bearing it could be traced for about a mile across an area of curiously open ground, almost clear of 
v^etation aod showing, i^esJdes great patches of bare loess soil, only low dunes eight to ten feet 
hi^. The contrast with the belt of closely set tamarisk-cones passed further south and seen in the 
panorama was striking. In places the ancient bed was completely covered up by drift sand, but 
at short intervals it emerged again, recognizable by its steep-cut banks. 

Then the bed resumed again its north-westerly direction, and when after crossing it we had Terminal 
ascended a big sandy ridge westwards to a height of fifty feet, we could see it joining a broad valley- 
like depression stretching far away to the north-west, witli living tamarisks and wild poplars, river. 
Immediately to the north there lay before us scattered groups of large Toghraks, evidently of great 
age but still flourishing. From where we stood tlie view extended over miles of this wide silent 
valley, flanked by big * Dawana' of dunes rising up to tw-o hundred feet or more and appearing over 
the flat sandy waste like cliains of true hiils. One of them was the same which had limited our view 

westwards while at work on the northern and central group of ruins. It was impossible to mistake 
here those great riverine ridges of sand which 1 knew so well to accompany the terminal courses of 
all rivers losbig themselves in the desert, and which I was able subsequently to study with particular 
clearness, when crossing in February, 190S, the Taldamakan from north to south towards the dead 
delta of the Kenya River.* Nowhere could the Surveyors sharp eyes or my own, aided by strong 
binoculars, see any trace uf ruins or ancient cultivation, tbr^um, too, who stood by my side, 
declared tliat he had vainly searched this great NuHah and others west of It for several marches in 
the hope of more ruins. Here was clearly the depression into which the waters of the Niya River 
at the time of summer floods had once emptied themselves, below the head of the canals irrigating 
the ancient oasis. The vigorous growth of wild poplars showed that even now a course of subsoil 
water deep down must find its way to this desolate valley. Moreover, at a point to the nortli-east 
where we again struck the old river-bed, I found tliat the light sand covering its banks revealed in 
places shrivelled trunks of dead Jigda trees and low stubble of withered reeds. But certainly this 
bed had seen no water for long ages, and over all this strange ground desiccation was written quite 
plainly. 

With the survey of the short portion of the ancient river course just described my work at the Ddiarture 
site was concluded, and nightfall of October 30 saw my camp shifted back once more to the shrine of 
lm3m JaTar Sudlq and thus to the purlieus of the living. The great and almost uninterrupted toll 
of the twelve days spent among the ruins of the deserted oasis had been rewarded by finds so 
abundant that I felt less keenly the strict limitation of time which regard for tlie manifold tasks 
awaiting me far away eastwards imposed upon me. It would ha>'e been of geographical and 
antiquarian Idierest to determine the exact course followed by the river about the third century a.d,. 
aa fiu* possible both above and below the southernmost group of ruins, and also to trace with 

• Cf. for these ri 4 E«* doaj iht temiiid portiom of dw Jtmhi ijf jt, jjd ; Anamt K^om, i, pp, 383 sq. | 

the KeriTA, Niyik Fjvkre Riftn the nap of Aita'e*^ Xieiaw} anil Jhitri Co/Aqp. L p. 4is ; 386, 401. elc. 
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complete certainty the easiertimost Itmits of the area once irrigated. But if I had to forgo these 
inquiries which might have cost precious days without perhaps yielding an adequate return in results, 
there was ample compensation in live thought that my observations and hnds had confirmed 
in alt essentials the conclusions to which my previous expTonitlons had led me. 

These concli^ons have been set forth so fully in Chapter XI of Andeat Khotm. ivhrch deals 
with the Nij’U Site/ that the briefest mentTon will sudice here of the tnato points which have 
received additional support by tlic results of my fresh explorations. In the light of these it can still 
be asserted with confidence that the ruins belong to a widely scattered and mainly agricultural 
settlement winch Nourished In the third century a.o, and was abandoned about the time when Chinese 
supremacy in the T 5 rim Basin came to an end towards the dose of that century. The discovery in 
the refuse heap of N, xtv of the interesting wooden bbds with dedicatory Chinese inscriptions to 
members of a local royal family, proves on the one hand the correctness of the Chinese records which 
mention the separate emtence of the small kingdom of aiing chfteli down to the middle of the tltirtl 
century A,D. in a position clearly corresponding to the tract watered by the Niya River,* On the 
other hand, the same find illustrates again the important tnauence which Chinese administration and 
culture exerdsed here at that period.* 

It is true that the fresh excavations did not yield another dated document tike the Chinese 
wooden record, N. xv, 526, which had definitely settled the main question as to the chronology of the 
ruins.* But apart from the collatetal evidence supplied by Uie bet that the same royal names which 
were found on Kliaro${hT documents from N, xt' appear again and again on the tablets brought 
to light in the newly discovered ruins, there are two negative proofs which support the appro.'dmate 
date previously assumed for the abandonment of die site. In view of the extent of the fresh 
excavations these may claim additional weight. 

In the first place it is noteworthy that none of the ruins opened, far more numerous though they 
arc than those of ipoip has yielded the small&t scrap of paper. The chronological siguifitauce 
of this fact h much increased by the observ-adon that at the site of *Lou-Ian’, nonh of Uip-n&r. 
i^hich, sts^ my sabsequcttt cKptumijoas showed^ mmt have been occupi^ down lo abonL die middle 
of the fourth century a.o,, documents on paper, both Chinese and Kharo^thi, were relatively abundant 
by the side of others written on the older material, wood Considering that the Niya Site lay dose 
to, if not actually on. the ancient trade route leading from Kan-su lo Khotan and westwards, 
tte only probable explanation for ihis striking absence of paper must be sought in the fact that tlic 
Mya Site was abandoned somewhat earlier than that of LofhnOr and before the use or manufacture 
of^^per had spread from China sufficiently fer 10 the wesL Equally telling is the numismatic 
evidence The ten Chin«e copper coins found near the excavated reins, or picked up from eroded 
ground elsewhere at the aite, comjndse only pieces which were current under the Later Han diiiaaty 
(A.i> 25-330) or immediately after its close," The analysis of the coin finds made on my former visit 
had yielded exactly the same result.* 

The essential observation still holds good, that the local admiaistration of the tract was carried on 


* Ct In ponJeulaf Amiri^t A%iAi«r, i. pp, jSSiqq., for 
rendutilona concEmiag bJototical nuit(et», and i pp jSr tqtt, 
for those bcaiing tm qwnlkwa nised ilw phjfldcil cro- 
ditioni of tbr sle. 

* Soe nbow.'p, ii^ nod bolow, 

* Cf. Amntnt KAe/<n, L pp, $q, 

* See iW,, 1, p, jp, 
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in an Indian language and script In spile of the difficnities attending the decipherment and publica- Ljuibhi** 
tion of the Khano^thT documents from the site, it seems safe to slate that their early Prakrit, like that 
of the Dhamitiapada version contained in the birch*bark fragments af tlte OutreuJI tie Rliins MS., KJiaro§^f 
reveals close relationship in phonetic and other features to the dialects which can be shown to have documtnit. 
prevailed fn the extreme north-west of India from ancient times.'' As to tiie script it is certain that 
the type of its Kharo$|hi characters is very closely allied to that represented in north-western India 
by the inscriptions of the Kusana period. But as long as the chronology of the Utter remains beset 
by its present obscurities, tt is rather Indian dian Central-Asian historical research which benefits by 
the evidence implied in the pdaeographic agreement.'* 

It still seems as tempting as before to recognise this use of Indian language and script for pur- Far-epread 
poses of local administration as Tending support to the old tradition, recorded by HsUan-tsang, which 
tells of KJmtaii having received a large jwrtion of its early population by immigration from Tak^SiU, langiuge, 
the Taxila of the Greeks, in the extreme north-west of India." But it must be clear also lirat the 
aspects of the problem have been widened and to some extent changed by the results of my subse¬ 
quent explorations whidi have proved the r^ular use of KJiarosjhi writing and an early Prakrit for 
administrative purposes to have prevailed about the same period as far east as the Lop*ni 5 r r^on,” 

We are thus fa^ by the ejuesrion whether the far-spread use of these was not partly a result also of die 
poUticat influence which the powerful Indo-Scythian dominion established both north and south of 
the Hindukush seems to have exercised for a time in the Tarim Basin during the early centuries 
of our era/^ or of that even more important cultural influence which must have accompanied the 
Buddlust propaganda carried eastwards fronv the Oxus region about the same period. The time has 
not yet arrived for attempting a definite answer to this and kindred questions. 

In the Detailed Report on my former explorations I have already discussed at length the great OiMge of 
change in physical conditions to which the ruined site bears such eloquent testimony, and which must 
inieresl the geographical student quite as much as the arrhaeologiat,'* I have emphasiied there die proved by 
importance attariilng to 'the shrinkage by a distance of at least fifteen miles of the river's fitkaJ 
course, and of the belt ti fertilixra ^ The progressr of general desiccation alone supplies an adequate 
explanation for this shrinkage. The evidence afforded by this feature appeared to me all the more 
conclusfve because, in the case of the Niya Site, no question could possibly arise as to the source of 
its water-supply ; moreover it was here possible to keep the comparison of the ancient and modem 
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conditions quite dear of any arguments dejyendeni on theamoimc of available water, methods of 
irrtgadon, etc., \. e, factors whidi here, as elsewhere in die T&iim Basin, still await systematic survey 
by a competent irrigation engineer. At the same time I tltoiight it necessary to point out that while 
this shrinkage of the water-supply resulting from desiccation ‘ fully explains why the andent site was 
never reoccupied, it does not prove that the original abandonment was diiectly and solely due to it^ 
Nor could 1 neglect to add the warning that ' as in most historical changes the causes [for that 
abandonment] may have been far more complex than the modem inquirer is apt to assume *, 
Uneenninty 1 must stlTi maintain this distinctron between the ddintCcIy proved case of desiccation and the 
uncertainly which surrounds the circumstances m which the abandonnicjit of tlie andent oasis actually 
took place. The Interesting accounE whlcli Prof. Huntington has grv'cn of his short visit to the site 
in 1905, brings out, indeed, very' dearly the lact that the Niya River in its present sire and con¬ 
dition could not so much as reach, much less irrigate, the extensive area of ancient cultivation marketl 
by the mins.’'* But 1 do not find in the observations there recorded anything to prove the impltdl 
assumption which would attribute the abandonment of this settlement towards the close of the third 
century a.d. directly to a gradual failing of irrigation. Nor have my own renewed explorations 
fumislied definite evidence for senling tlie qustion on a critically safe basis. But some of their 
results have a sufficiently direct bearing to deserve a brief collective review here. 

In the first place attention h due to the peculiar conditions in which the small hidden archive of 
N, XXIV was discovered. Erom tlie details fully set forth above it may be considered certain tltat 
the last occupant of the residence in question had been obliged to leave his home In an emergency, 
and not on account of a gradual abandonment of the oasis such as would necessarily follow the pro¬ 
longed failure of irrigation. What parttcular cmcigency caused this hurried departure we arc 
not likely ever to learn, nor what prevented the owneds return. Where historical knowledge is so 
limited, the range of possible explanations—war. iosecurity. pestilence, fiscal oppression, etc,—must be 
wide. ln.«ead of indulging in conjecUires, wc should learn from such an instance die need of cautbn 
in our inferences where the chances of human affairs in a distant past are in question, 

. It is an argument of considerable weight for the point at issue iliat the extensive range of niina 

excavated failed to reveal the slightest archaeological indication that the abandonment of different 
man of site. portLons of the ancient oasis had taken place successively. Difficulties about irrigation, as illustrated 
by numerous modern inslonces, including the tj-pical cose of'Old Domoko', would certainly make 
themselves felt first at the outlying parts of the canal system, as duly iKiinted out by Prof. 
Huntington. But diough the length of the area from south to north over which stnictural remains 
have been carefully explored, extends now to over twelve miles, nothing has come to light to 
Warrant the suggestion that the finds at the northentment ruins date from an earlier period titan 
those yielded by the ruins at the other end of die old oasis. The evident against such an asstomp- 
tion may claim special weight because it Is furnished also by documents with exact dates in regnal 
periods which, as far as our present knowledge goes, arc uniformly represented over the whole area. 

coimexion It is also of importance to mention that nowhere among the northern group 
of ruins, nor. as a matter of fact, anywhere else on the site, did I come across any of those stumpa 
of cut garden- or fniii-troes which are such significant mementos at oases gradually abandoned. 
Where the culdvated area has undergone grarlaal shrinkage those holding the lands still under 
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iirtgadon bvambly turn to the arbours or orchards of ihe abandoned area for dead trees to supply 
handy dmlwr and fuel. I have noticed the identica! process wherever deserted lands and home¬ 
steads remained wiiliin easy reach of settlers still continuing the simple, at sites as tar apart as 
^Old Domoko' and the outlying parts of Nan-hn near Tun-huang.*' Yet tJioiigh all cluough the 
Niya Site the trunks of ancient poplars and rrult'trees, whether erect or failcn. abounded, 1 ibund 
no evidence to sliow that they had sufl^ed by tlte hand of man. 

The fact that only at the souihemmost group were there signs of mins having subsequendy deeupadon 
served for sheeppens, might at first sight a[.tpcar a distinettem resulting from prolonged occupation, of 
But in reality it merely pfo\'es that by the time when the abandoned oasts came to serve as a grasing- 
ground, those indispensable provbions for a shepherd station, proximity and sufficient of water, were p««it 
obtainable at its southern end alone. The immediate vicinity of the ancient river*bcd fully explains 
this. As far as this point it U likely to have received the water of summer floods even centuries 
after cultivation w^as abandoned. Even now, as we have seen, a good deal of tamarisk and wild 
poplar growth survives near the southernmost ruins, and it is quite possible tliat the period when 
the deserted houses served as shelters for flocks was separated by a long interval from the time of 
their abandonment as actual homesteads, 

Finally, attention may be called to another physical change, apart from desiccation, which Pesribiliiy 
might have brought about the desertion of the ancient oasis. I mean the possibility, alw'a>'s to be 
&ced at such terminal oases, that irrigation was interfered with or stopped by a great lateral shifling rhJei^e lat- 
of the river’s course. In my previous discussion I pointed out the frequency of sucJi deltaic 
changes at the end of rivers which lose thems^ves in the desert.Now from ihis^int of view some 
antiquarian value attaches to the unmistakable traces left by the ancient river-bed where it skirts the 
southern end of tlie site. Lying exactly in the continuation of the present terminal bed, as it passes 
out below TUlkUch'kol, they make it difficult to believe that the river could hat'^e suffered here so 
serious a diversion as to tender irrigation for a time impossible. Also the hill-like ridges of high 
sands which give to tills termliiEil part of the riverine belt quite the character of a well-defined valley, 
seem to preclude this assumption. They have been built up tlie action of tlic river Itself, by 
deposits of fine silt it has brought down tiiroi^ long ag^, and are, no doubt, of ancient formation.'* 

If then the desertion of the oasis had been the result, directly or ittdircdly, of such a lateral shift Evidtnw Ibr 
of the river-bed we should Imvc to look for the place of its oocurrence at some point higher up. To 
the south-east of Imam Ja'far Ssdiq I found, jjidecdj a succession of wide salt-encrusted depressions, " 
parallel to the river^s terminal course and In part still mm^hy, which represent the beds left behind 
by such changes. But, of course, nothing is known of their chronological sequence. The nearest 
of them, known as Chawal-kdl (sec Map No. 57), lies In direct continnation of the channel which at 
the time of my visit earned water to the tiny cultivated patch of Kapak-askan. That the Niya 
Rivers terminal course must have been alwaj'S liable to the temporary changes of bed, which are 
a feature observed at the end of all rivers in this region,** may be considered certain. But in the 
absence of direct historical records, we can never hope to know whether it was such a digression 
which threatened the water-supply of the ancient oasis towards the close of the tliird century, or 
why human activity was unequal to warding off the resulting calamity. 

This brings me in conclusion to mention again the fact already emphasi^ted In my former dis- 
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ctt$sion that tbe close of the third century a/o, marks exactly that period when, during the 
internal troubles ta the Empire which followed llie death of tlte Emperor VVu ^j^ Chinese 
{tolitical control over 'the Western regions' ceased or was greatly reduced in effectiveness,** In 
fact during the early part of the rourtb century direct contact between the Empire and the Tattm 
Basin was broken by the estabUshment in the w*eatemmost part of Kait^u of w'hat practically 
represented an independent local dy'iiasty. 

There is no direct historical evidence as to tbe effeet which this prolonged witlulrawal of 
Chinese control exercised upon the economic conditions prevailing in the various small states 
between Lop-nor iind the Pamirs, Still less are we able to Judge from the avnllabSe rtoorda to what 
extent, if any, that tvitlidrawai itself ntis broxight about by econoniic causes, due, as Frof. Huntington 
would have us^assume, to climatic change at that perioii But it seems safe to supposCi in view of 
all w'e know of the peculiarly unstable character of cultivation in the T^m Basin, that such a great 
political change would be reJlected also by a reduction of economic prosjierity. And it is certainly 
noteworthy, as our subsequent investigations show, that at the sites of Endere, MlrdJt, and nortlt 
of Lop-nOr, ruins are likewise encountered, indicating abandonmemt of once cnldvated oases about 
the same period or a little later. Whether this abandonment was brought about by contemporary 
physical causes or was due, partly at least, to a state of weakness in the human fectocs, resulting from 
this political change, we have no means at present to dedde. 
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IT. V. XV. oDi. Fra. of ordinary buff fett, including lole 
of sliae, with |h(?c« of Ifgiit hirir fitbric and buntirul of 
naiUTut wool, 

H. y. xy. cow. Strip of leather with stlicb-RiaTlu along 
tbe edgea j tanned. X) 

K. V. xv, 003. Tanned teatfaer strip of irreguimr thipe. 

n'xiA*- 

N. V. XV, 004. Piece of *Ereen' teatber scale armoor 
(ace A«if. Khttan^ p, 41ixOang. one cotikf brdeen off, 
Two holes Iwnd in each of otiim, paTallet to kmgf Bdc; 
in one. piece of tbong. Ln midiile of one tihoU lide, bqJe 
nil (A*X A*>* A' h™ edge. 3j' X X A*. 

H. y. XV. 005 , Piece of * sreeo' leather scale anaonr 

(*ee jfwr, AWw, p. 411J, reelatig. Holes In comot^ u 
in N. ». *». 004, Toward! tniddli: oF otic abort iide, red- 
shguln piece cut out, Flard and etnled tip, *A* )r 1 j' x 
A'for- 

X. y, XV, 006. Pr, of * ffreeo ’ leather acala armour. 
Hard and cwled up aa N. 005. »x tl'x ft A** 

K. V. rv. ooj. Small strip of wood. LongitmUiml 
aeciiao curved. Broken at coc end where was ■ ssw-cut. 
At the crthcr cud wedge^tdiaped. SnuU bole war peint. 

31 'Kir X A'. 

008. Flat strip of wood, broken al one end ; 


other end qj. and bevdied. Btohen down one eiilB, 

ai'xti'xr 

IT. V. XV. oog. Wooden aeat<ca&e. One aide broken 
amy. Hole (A' Hiuin,) through boilom. Three cuing 
ffrpovEs. i|*xii*xtA*' 

K, y. XV. 0010. Wooden seal’Cxae, like N, t. xv. oop, 
Rounded alileit. i^'^x t A' x • *• 

X, V. XV. 0011, Piece of* freed ’ ieatber scale amour 
(see Atte. KhotAM. p. 411), nctsn^. In sdilille of each 
long side ibroe lioles are cut patidlel io edge, uHili ha. ot 
thoair remaining In Ihem. In tnitlipe of one aboft aide 
bok cut d' ^ant), A* from wlge, a A' ^ * 1 ' X A* 

N« V. xvt, ooi. Wooden block carved into form of 
Svidilbitt Sdipa. The circtibt’ form oF ortg*. block is re- 
tai^ M a hue. This form becomes sq. at a licight uf 
* 4 * ®P» th* tnmsttloo from rottnd to «j. being by four 
cbauirns. Sq, portlan ie j|* diun. and high, oiich 
Etce having a soak sinfaue wilb A' nosed border tesemd 
on Ihm sides, the lowest being cut swa;^. Each of iheso 
su^ panels beam mwes of an atietnuued quomFod In 
poititetl otnlhit, placed diagonally, Proh. tough sketch t* 
guide for earning, hut never carried further. Above square 
rise* a cirmlar dram (t j' |»gb X t' diasL), lutmomned by 
uUlod sunt'cimler dome of same dutnt. and *1' high. 
Dividiitg dmai from dome b a narrow keel mcoldlng. 
A bole is drilled tbrongti centte vertically. Much cracked. 


Cf. A^unt ATAcftm, i p. 3*41 M, Chavanni!*' e«t*cl* fratn the Chtii Aimala,pp, iwie 4 r 644, 
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LIST OF ANTIQUES EXCAVATED AT NIYA SITE 




OBJECTS POUND AT ANCIENT SmETERY NEAR N. X 

X. 001. Frs. of dark brown'red lakrfc, ioo« buc Veij briitte. Pound neiir binnin bon £9 to E. of 

even lexturf. with others oTredder ootourand more o^ooeTy ' MwrW. of N> x. Gr. H. X i\*i 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT, OR POUND NEAR. N. XU 


K. m 01. Fr, of rectuig. noder'twblol. Qtv, dghi 

tL Xhir. alinoft eibetd. X*p. blank. Broken Bcton, 

3 *'xxrkr. 


N. xa. 09 U Bronxe rtitg with har beaeL Incised design. 
CLAJie. XieJlw, PL Ol, N. «n, g, and N, aa^ixv]]. 
OOS-3. DtimL buel I'm j*. R XXIX. 

H. zn. 00s. Bronze ring with hollow bezels 
nnssing. Dunn. x j'- 

a. xn. 004. Leof-nluped piece of nbeet bronze with 
hole At appet end. P*^bly ftom ualci amintir. Cf. 
N. m wi I; ztr. |^|' x |*. PL XXIX. 

N, xn. 004, Bronze wire ring (eBr.iii]g t) at which ends 
lurc not joined. Bou opiHwne opening. Dima. |* x 

It. ns. oog, Qlagn bead, blue, dkcoid. |' x A*. 


N. xn, ooOl Glttins beaOt light hhie, roughly nag-AhapcA 

fS^ xn* 007^ Eronte rod. brokim eajcli cadp x 

Me lUp OOfif Brooxe ling «|jIi flif br^L Design icK 
dKd, Ill^ibJrp Cfe Anc. FI. 1J1| ooifp gp 

Dm^.i'uV- 

Me. xn, Ecnigb JtJle cblp^ scoicwhai 

dJTDrwrhcjd, bul iio^ ArtEBdij. t§' >c X FT. XX.ICVI. 

M, 301 , oOiOp GIaw bj!<S atoae builds; vne gUiled gtiss j 
cigUt btuH glim, itDgi^ diiooid factte<I; live blult 
pMk^t ipbciouts; tTun^ gfttik rbgs, 

togeiiicr 1 Three ythhtt one booe, two gUse; one jeltow 
eksas 0 ^ Amr. Pfe leXXIV% Ni 0014^ d ^ctd 

M. oo^Oi K, (Gihled gkiBi beidv ^cctir &if]^ fneqtiouljr 
ibtf Roman Empire and *eefQ in brnre been 
mamifanurtd hi tTic Muih of tbc Hi^ Vullef. See Woolley 
and Uactvtr, )4,) 

M. 301 * oo 4 Ja Sill of thin ebeet toronse^ pierced nca^ 
midille of o£ie edge : piob^ piece of annour. ni. 


M* 3m. ooia. Fr,ofcQiTDiledbro£kz;e«ihipclm. Roughly p 


N* xn. ocig. 5 tHp cut from sheet brooaop 
tlnirL . Pierced iU each end. Rough. Prob. a rivcT^ m 
e. f.fhi wooden bowl N. nt ip q* Vi 1 y x |% 


M. zHa 0014a Bronze ring vritli hollnw ht^\* mtnm 
mientigi IHnrn. I'* x 

Me zn. 0015, Bronze rodg iplayed <nii end, hcoken 
round in MctioflA Uudi correded, Acrewt tnd 
diiuD. lod 


If. xn, 0016, Ring of bent bronze wlroa Eitda not 
qoiic jcHOccL Section loKCDge-sbaped, Diania to 


N. zn. Qm% Elng of heat hronae wtre. Ends not 
qiUie joined Section itnmd Dum. j'xf*# 

N. JOi. 0018^ Sieve (iSb//) for clearing millE^ CiTcumrer- 
ence nude of wiibia bound with strings and covered wdih 
yellofif felt KiTR. Cenlte covered with network of coar^ 
vegetable fituef yelto^r lud brown* Thia broken away in 
pifia Dlam. FL XXvnt 


prictw» 

■ 4 a » 

Cht^ Woodfn ztL oei# 

N. an. L 1. Ffu of labeldlke Eablet witli pqhitcd end 
two IL KbflrA &ded. hut clear, h iunk. Good 
condition. g| x tfa 

N* zn. L a. Wooden donble bracket Can^ in rdicT* 
SiA Tram top^ jMrt mduMinga Bwod of eaw- 
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a^S 

looih pttLEcm ty wide- In uniddle of IMa rimi^pctnIiL^ 
lotm between tipHgbt F\^ AJleL 

Motddiagr of long bUlcU divided. Uf ItcveDed iqiiiirH. 
Plain nxodlliiona niul ilocumr Ukder*«rikvtu!ni t end 
Ai twa plititi prtil ooe bilkted mpuldlq^. 


OblOfi^ Sottu wltb sir dOllble pet^ «tid li£ t n^^eue 

eomUjL of petdi- PliUn botdet jmiui till Tmijr lEiIet, 
Riinnifcd ctoss^band of pitlOtL Ciive i to. li!^ditii§ 

to. ini|A«t Dlam^ 6 ^, i'" j t* j£ loj* ie J*" to 

CL Aitr. PL ixm. Pi. XVHL 


OBJECTS PICKED UP BETWEEN N. XO-XXXV 


N. jca-^zTvi, aofp Fts» of tmtf mtinllii. CL LB. Hip 11 ^v, 
oo^. Apfo^ lo' X Bi*. MaLtrifllj stmpV ifiool, detir- 
mined b/ Df^ Haomiaekp 

N* Xtt.-X3CV1L MI* Ilai bfara wfrOfihinsttipof; bitten 
and twitted togeLbei* length, tboai 4 'P).. 

N« jji~xxTTL e>09, Brontco ting libe N^. tix-xim ooi* 
Flal bml. iJneai dettgn in dotted edge. DiiMn-1* X 
PL XXIX* 


N. xn-iLXwu* 00^ EroRje ring ItLe N. tn-ixvit. «a^ 
flm bucL Linear def^lgn wiililn inewed ovaL Dfam* 
il'xl^p PL XXIX- 

H. xp-xxxv, noip Bron» buckle^ of which iom 
b loatp CL KhoL 00^ Emg ctmalitr vdtb rectanfobM' 
prmjectiim to Ltngt; from drcomfi^refrcc project setca 
hiid^eD dcd taya. hi irk df Iton on back. From point to 
}7oint 1^*; bmde dkm. PL XXXVL 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED IN K> KID 


M* mu 001* Fr, of yellow felt, mticli torn, t^x ^4** 

Jem, 003* Brorue aeni foimrl hj S^tiire« 

wiib oblong aldev, and 1 AM holf-boop ftindle behind. 
Corners rottmlcd Condtlton Ldr Foce, coctsidembly 
worn and corroded, canUliii fom Chiiii^ diaiietera, hi 
angidar veal writing, of whkh only on R. haml ire 
dedphotnble,. vk.-—— >i>r ^ ^scal of the 

aentor odicid of-' ptfr, L-G, Dopkin&J IL 

i'sq, PI, XXtK. 

N, Tm. L u Do nble^wedge Ublet, opened. Cbvi-Uiikt : 
Oh* my from »q. end x t^*)- 

(dett, with same devkt aa N.: £1 ll IL to^ By r|, ciid^ oik L 
Khar, By hole, ntuat ebarauxer* Ji/P, btink, 

Under^cobfetj Oh* ilirec 11. Khar. j?rr, one L Khar* 
by sq.end* fdj'x ai'x to 

N. xnt. L SI. LabeMlke toblet with hole at wedge-shiped 
end. Blank. 

K. am L oot* Port of ramd wooden pwnel- Prqhi- 
Ahly part of chair (tec N* EOt. L co^). Much wuped. 
Coining mdf and nm nrodj Eniihed* Both enda and one 
Hide inuet, split OB' akng the ocher side. Tlie Betd is 
crowd diiitm>nd-wBc by bonch coiKuthig of fottr-Rffed 
bead orDoment berween plaut borders, each of which 
crosses two others. In the 1o«ciigca and triingki left 
between them are four-petollcd and sepalled Berwen and 
halLflowers. Plain bolder at* either euft tn one of which 
Ad£Fwel-lwk. Len^ t^'(bordm ^l^and 
1 % PL XDL 

N. xoL 1,003* Wooden emteh-Uke objecL cimred ont 
of one pieccp Nocchra at aides and end of c^mch, groove 
mund Mem (where broken). Probably a ^Chutuk.' lor 
tying op lan^ Ct N, Wi ui. c»a4; LA, r. iv, 00^; 
LB- rr* Ji, 009* Stick croii-pieGc 

to I'. PL XXVIU, 

mu L 003^ Wooden box, boQowed oot of block 
Half-wny up^ long sides me pierced each wtih i pair of 

m 


holes., Miiiig-wom, Cdtocldhig for fa^ening coFds. On one 
side^ between holes.. semLctrcnkr nexeb is cui one of edj^e. 
Round inskie of edge runs rabbet deepx ll' wide, for 
litl. Ends Bpilu Imidc 1 X 3J' X il*; ontsjtk 14|* k 
44 'x34 *, Flff. ,7. 

N. am. L 004. Back 1 >. teg ot waodeo^ chair. Cl. 
-Anf. JfAifm, Fl^ 1.XVILL Lowet il ptaia wiih 
tomnve surfiicc. Ufip« psfl broati idik liu, ornaimriit 
a* N. nil. J. eot (ifliich jiToh, bek>i]gcd Id ii). Karrpw 
lide (}ec»raied vdth p^i. of triuigk. cut om Uppifr itn 
{loitt pdhi ikiwa j lo*eF eJgiiC point ifp. (hem 

■ roBi'pclalled oullbi^ W not cut out. la tkle 
moFtitt part of pgmel wilh boird» decorated with (oaeags 
potten. Stut thoniM Pt. 

Ni ZUL E. 005, Part of wooden cElal/i ume ai K, xm. 
L 004. Strip oil opposite kg, lod put of tide panel edit 
held U> itb)rdcivreL Leg bm nme depoiailon. Fauci iiaa 
in cemre ciicular llowet with fontr iochieil petalt, and tetwf 
tuengeB hi field mumuL One eorncf pic^ectt be)pon(t 
Ankhed edge, Pami ^*k3|'x|*. PI xix. 

If. xnt, 11. t* Rectaog. douhlo tablet, Complete. 

(^ned. Cov.-labkt^ OteiSwl cav. C» 4 'xrA*^i 
tn luofc mud nfHh no dlscwnlUe impcewlon, Aersm one 
end two U. Khv,, ftint, JPrp, »g}tt U. Khar,,, clear. 

Uodei-tablett Oiv. eight U, Khar.,., dear. flt 9 . ttro abort 
tL &int, fiffit In Biahml, eecond In KEiar. 74* x 3 l' ^ 1 *' 

If> xm. IL It, Rectan;. dcntblo tablet ■ coii||ilei«; 

opHjcd. Cor,.t|iUet; Oif. Sets] mv. aids 

renmine of aeaL ImpinGion dntKfxeiU Aen»« ow end 
iwo IL Kliar» AiP. five U, t£luir.| hUck. 

UndetKatdet; Cfiv, elglit U. Khar., btaek. Jttt. bknh 
Good conifimin, 6^' x # 1 ' x 

Nr. xm. U, 3, Oblong tablet. Id each long tide a V> 
ahaped noicb ifl niti, Ko iniltng vUible. 

A'* 

H, zin. IL 4, Double-wedge tablet, complrie. imopened. 
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LIST OF ANTIQUES EXCAVATED AT NIYA SITE 


SdJ MV., ty X tA'- ctiiptj; atnqg) louci. OAtr.eT cOVw- 
tabkl mucL ancttuted; oik I Kluu. iptefhle qb c&cli »iilc 
of MV, iijkJ single dumcter by UoK Jftt. of itmkr-ULbkl: 
one fiiort i Kfau. m sq, nkrd imd wcJJ preserved. 

ft- ■m, EL 5v RecUiig. dotiUe tsbiet, eompletcv ofieflcdi 
Cov.-imblel: S«at| civ, 

RkiiL mni I Kltiri, fajjTL 

Undcr-iiihlH: t^pJtL four IL KhAt. blmL. 

MqcH iiftd-cfltmneil 3 ^ ij* ^ 1"^- 

K* xnL IL 6 * Double-wedge tablet. Vn* 

opened. Cov.Hablcts Oiv^ rf* from sq, enJ eed tiv, 
vidi ftlnng and BcnJ inlict. Dqyks iLq 
N\ xuv iL 1:0, q. v+ Hjr £q. cmI one L Khar. On poEnl fide 
of car, emc L KboTn Omul dtancter nem bok^ 

Ofidermblet i one I Ebir,. by eq-emL x li* x 

10 1^. Very good coodtlloni PL xxtv, 
xm. 0« 7. Rectang. double labtetp unopened. Re- 
luatni of leiL but hnpresuon quite destroyed^ Much 
ftand^ncruateds but uaces of Ktiiar. wrblug acro«^ ocie eml 
of cov.-iabkL Wood haidL yj' x s|*x j* to 

N. xm. LL 8. RecUttig. double lubletf complete, oj^oed. 
CoVi 4 ahkl ■ 0#r. Seal civ. x i|') with two imprcfAloiii 
toudlj del^dv On Oite end im** of wntbi^. eight If. 
Kliir, kint, 

ITiider^tibEct; dgbt U. Kliir,, ruiuts MiPr bkiiL 

Moth eficru»J«L iSJ' x J X f',. 

K, gut. it, I>oal)]e~wedgE table-t. Opened* Coy,- 
libtei: O&t^ from sq, end inE env* ^itb ceul 

iulAtl idlh uine devke u H* Km:. ^ to, q* V. By iq. end 
oflc L Kbar. Pomtside of sell one L Khnr. NcAr hole 
q«4.ral cbniucler. blauh. 

Uodfr-toblei; CVr. three IL Kbir. one L Khar, 
by eq. end. 11|^ x a* x to J'- 

N, lost %o^ DouMe-wedgo; tablet. Complete. Un- 
opcoriL Cov^-tib!cfi Mr. fj* from ^ end seal oiv. 
{tl'x I*) with intm impre^lon of oVaJ stone iu |lliru 
jailing tiq, with rounded comerf^^ Nuik mile dg. | R. 
Atitiding vrith weight on L R. leg slightly drawn 
hack. I,. HTm smetched forwgxd with lUbed bind. ft« 
ami bfhtndt bem at dbow,. Imnd holding fumt mfr which 
rbe* u high as shoulder. Heavy wingi reselling to edge 
oi rtonc. Head prefilr K, bnidtesfi hair in heavy mil 
over foreheads To R« m anulJ %. foong L stAiipdi under 
lilted arm qf main %. and with omftretclied tEuid seems 
to iOttch his only bead and arm visible. Be¬ 

hind head of hta£ hg. ckniUful oblcct^ perimps pEvme of 
tkcluact. For type of fig. cL Genha Pop. RorUv on coins of 
Diocictkni Hill, CwfBf, PI* XV. Strong 

dasroaj itjle, ftone prob. lEnpoited. Same device on 
N. Jmi. L I* K, TOI. ii. li, 9r N. tup. tL 8. On sq* 
setting are Uw^ea of Klitu. leners, very famL By sq. end 
one I Kfior., point side of seal one kuer Kbftr. By bole 
tifual duTaeter ; aU fiint 

Turkf tabletone ihorl I Kbsr. by tq, end t%Y ^ 
Flxx^xxvil. 

mi 


K. xnL IL ir. Portion of wedge corv.-tebloli traot- 
fomied into denched with Seal 

empty, OJh. blaiik. ^ir. duee II. Khar.i fmut. Hard hui 
mucli cfiotuLcd. li'xijl'. Rh XXVIJ* 

tf, xTTT r IL ta4 Rcclong. tablet with three notches bi each 
ord^OTterejuk. Mr, hluik. three {f)lL IChar., very 

faint ij^xir- 

Wff - li 001. A-c, Fabrita. (n) Fr. of coarse Hthrio oE 
pak fchahl colotar, ii|" x &4^. 

(j) Fr. of firm tbkk wool (?) ^am' bt stripet of bud' atid 
dark brown, hner*pefscd whb (Mu line* of red. ii* X Sl*"- 
(ej Fr, of very fine plain acam dlk Auely corded- ^x 

i4' 

xm^ 003. One-edged iron spud or akewer with 
fill ring tmudk. CL T.W. end of Wall. 005 and pp 7* 
Length : width of harufk a j'* R. XXXVi, 

H, %m, 1L1» t Lubet-Uke l&blet with bok at pointed end. 
Mo. two cobunna (d and 7 IL) Khiu; Manh« 

Writing fciw, wood soil- 6* x ax 

K. UL A. RecLangH tablet. Me. lour U. Eiiur. 

One L Kiiar. In coi'oer. W riting very (klot ttrtd tndt&LlncL 
SolL badly spliL 7 x 

tf, xttx* UL gi Hectung. €Ov.-tftblet^ with eiux^ty seal 
cftYfry 1^'X l* Mp. blanlu Rry, five IL Kliar* Ycf>^ fainf. 
Ilaid, bui badly hkaclied and Splits 8X 

N. xiiLill.4. Rect^ng. tmder-iiiblcL Twkted/ldeached; 
tiirfaee {Urtialic^. No wriiirtg rialbfe. pj'x X y. 

xnL M* 5. Label-Uke tablets with hole at wedgf- 
^aped end. two IL Khar, near sq. cik!- Xiv* 

btank. Good condition- si'xai'x^*. 

xm. ilL 6. Labeldiico tablet wUb fiok at pointed end; 
very rougMj trinnued. three cohuuna of glLeoch. 

Xtuir., {srt cktaTi port oblUeratceL blank. Ban), 

but tomewhat daiuaged. 9^* x 

N, xnL III. oot. Woodoa moiiao-trap. CL N xuv. 
viiL 0013, and Anr, KMtrn, PL IXEUl, mi. a. 14!* X 
4' x|' PL XIX. 

N.xm.lii-oog, Wooden boot-last. M txb^nd-euciimed* 
Cf. M* m- «■, ooj. j'x 4j* to ti*. 

N. xm. lil. oog. Wooden weaver^ comb. Cf. N, sm 
L Oolf illd rim. KJ^&Zsn, PL LXXIIL N. xl. 05^ 

+'x.r. 

N. xm, V, I. Wooden panel onvd in relief. Pliio leopti 
dl eaeh eod. AJx>ve, lepaiaicd jaoiltdiog wiib curved 
ebe«rofl$, two totoe ftoweilbtirq>e idled eoil 
filling obloojf epAceii IkJow, in centic, elgfal-rtyed elar, 
from «bicb ndiate, on poe tide six, ou tlie oilwr ».V!n« 
coaijgnoui bemk of «q. luU-liesd om. Beck 4co»tI hj 
knifr cut* Frob. part of coptMXUiL Ifi'x 
PI. XIX. 

14. xiu. V, oot. Fr. of rtm of wooden bowl. Worked 
naooift inside «»d oot Thtekncm ongina) 
diam, 4|', 

K k 
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OBJKCrS POtiND SEAR. OR IN REFUSE OF. N. XIV 


K. XIV. ooi. Shallow wooden bowL Eottom a httic 
conwx tiu[ik and Mb* bclov- Wtqitd Inu? oval *bt|K. 
On bow a drniki gnwe wiiliin which ti Ittscttbed 
a Siatftka oniaM.iue] on die ebda B. 
dlam. 6J'; thickons 

X.xiVtOOL Wheat In lioak. 

N. j£jv, 008 - Gmlns of wheat. 

N. lav, 004, Conical kead-gear like s Phrygian op. 
Made of canfiiUy pored jreUo* feb. Much desUfojfrd In 
centre, but poln) auij lower edgs well pnacrved. Five 
Mgniental stripi lo tipper port, wde it lower end*. 
Lower s' iniule at two horiatHitiJ snips onljr. H c. 14'; 
lower iliani c. S'. 

N. XIV. ooji. Strip of leather docomeat, wUh Kbu. 
cbaiacieia. 

H.xiv, 006, Fr. of amatt pottery veaasl, *aniphnnt' 
■liKpc (found W, ol N. Its), SnnU moulh with aliajp oF- 
Sei li|i. Round Bhoolckr, tvro iocned lino. Flat lioriaontAl 
btarlle on abonider. WheeLnudt. Hurd biked. giey 
flay. Btnwrti sffAhUy luitrous glue otiiBide, Of satne 
nalore u modem brown atone^warc; gbiie pmU an 


ttcddenia) smear fanned In firing and nm 4 bIl ghxe. 
(-htiuse. H, beBy to mouib cEaoj of tnoutli f. il'; 
diain. oT btllj t, 3** Pi. XXXVl 

W.xrv. ooj. Fr. of hand-^niKde pottery in putplt-lsown 
day. with naay wiifie gnmuT»llot». Paltera on enctiar 
of Unes bdaed (Uiganalty, bewudett by Codied lin*. i|' x 
1'; tfilduiesaf* PL xxKVi, 

I*. XIV. ooS, Bronze arrowhead. Three (linge* ciJt 
to foroi tttrtiH. SockciBtJ to tilie shaft. Tnniigular 
depie^akm between ftingcB, pcrhitps la teenre shafL Poitil 
corroded. I,engiii along abaft line do. baih edf^et 
if'; bmib point to barb point PL xxifc 


®. xtv. 009, Bronze dloc* with oblong bole near edge, 
tbrougli wlilch pomea fiiu titip beat over and. riveted. 
Apparently rivetiid 10 Intber; povsTtiy part of liitige of 
ctiirafia, In wliic.b cok tbs disc wutdd cLutgie tnc. t|'x 
it f *^P fV fong ; wide; A' l^tk, Pi, xxiX. 
H. xrv. ooto. Rectang, bronze plate, very ibin. Two 
bnln by one rdgo (A* diirn.3k PetbapS piece of scale 
untitnir. 


N. XIV. oon. Bfomze plate, tike. N* iiv. eoia 

H' 


>A‘* 


OBJECTS EXCAVATFJ> IN R XIV. til 


W. XIV. 111 . 001, Three fro, of silk, (nle gwen, Ihdcd 
pint, and durit blue. AU taBuiviial diseokntred by dirt, 
boi ibe green crlhenvtsc In good vondUioD. Greiai 7§'x 
pink sj*x i|*; blue ij'. 

ff, XIV, 111 . 00a Strip of goat's hMe eiili hair sliH 
covering one end etui uUwniig alio in few scallimd 
potrite*. SdudtMnarks ilctag upper edge foi aiiactutieiK 
of iiiiolbef aripj part of wiiicb mmairie. In middle of big 
atrip two bolei <ui,'Dne: J' above the other, und Henncitcuhir 
|jlece (dloro. |') taken mu of edge above, 94* x yf*. 

ft. XIV. Id, 003. Ft. of btrif felt, ragged, very wvft. c, 
to'x3j'. 

H. XIV, lii. 004. Three Era. of wooHea matertol, thkk. 
fittc (os |,»A. IV. 003 jind LJL vi, |L oosf); jeilow gniund 
Inwoven with dork brown in patta Fioai remolta or two In. 
(Fhkh petbapB Join) pallern Menu to cdmlat of parallel 
eiripes of dirh brown at Icut g' apezi, unJied by craai' 
lia« I' wide of the tamp oofamr, aliematlng regiiltrly wlib 
etpial' Ime* of yeHow gronnd. Third fr, Ml large enough 
to gWe Idea of pattern, lAngen *. 10' x r. Y. Also 
pitice of goet'sdwir rope a'' 5' long. 

N. XIV, UL oog, Ftece of wooHon atrlng, brown and 
white, Ibnec ply. eadi cxmiJdliitg tkT ritaAfki of t«0 (breads. 
Leiigth 14I'; ili]du3c» oiiout j*, 

H. XIV. BL ooG. a. Honk of tidek yelinw aJlk th TV>44 
Tbffode ere doohJed, and near doubled tsitl a Jigiii Otreid 
is ^wo ihioogh banlc lo aepante the op lliiead from the 


do^. Tag of whitab and of red feb is altacbed la Ihi* 
divitllog ihi:^, (Thread analysed by 3>r. HaiiatioelLj 
LeagUi of bulk a' 8", 


XJV- RL ooS. b, Fie. of oaBvaO'Uke wooUen fkbrica 
in yeliow. buff, and pitiL (Iktcmuned ly HonawHet.) 
Gf. hi. ty'. 


xwu. VJ WW KZJUIV. 

fVisliaial buff ootoor, on wliieb a icwn tliwl of wave eomll 
poilern in tliin ctimeon fdi. Yx d|*. 

K. uv, ta, ooo, d, Fr. of pile carpet ConamKiloti at 
In L. A. VI, 11 , 044^, but iriihwl back udit; jji tnort 
loouly mode and warp a iooiier yarn, Web j* qnJy of 
two ettBnda. so tbet pile w«A is nut» completely «nb«fd«d 
and IS visIWe at Iwck, I'here are two miva of weaving to 
«tth row of pile. Pile Jaabont J-' Jopg, g ,0 fneh veiticrily. 
»od f 0 tianvvemely, Putesn n«ar^ ol) mhaing, Cglgnm 
p^ni, bnlUaut crimson, brigld Uu, dark Uat, d«p 
brown, saffron and white, mud* nmt. Gr. M. ts* x fi J*. 

plaited wootlctt braid, 
igtu red, 1 1 wide } another orstfongerred oTreinr iwuiie 

^ remolnli^, Uu ptoh. 
• Wtfcr braid; atrip of crimson wool fibril; wuteb fmyed 
fh, of utaiJ red fahne and llgiit buff ml Qr. 

** MlBceUnneoti* f™. of bhrien. 
rn^ng B^r 

zbfk, usttol teztnre; atrip nf green silk; fr, of buff silk 


See. vl] 
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op with cord uni catttiitibi|| tand (?) ^ of 
£k jrclbir fllk, unratellntttilp of bithf lOk iwi^jcd tDlo 
iiordti|*long); dtttodaffcJiJlk^ivtM p\t^ 
of brmn uml vhito hm liriiiiri ibrnpljr (g'kmf) 7 ball of 
light HUfng {tvQ pig); ood cbtt of or c^or htgt 
tdrdi 

N. jlTV- UL 0 <f|^ a. Mls^oHaucoufi ittga of raj, bolTi aucl 
gcllowg prl^^bl) Hfooncii Ikbricv aod broim aulI ligliL bud' 
felL Verg docaynl Mod d[rtg^ 

M, xrVk oogi b, Ff* C 3 f t^ton^d leather of {ir^niMF 
shupc, fkd up with goat'^-boir itnugp oODtAiobg 
imniilc broken piiscei of bark and Mick. 

XFV« UL oQTi Frs.^ of brftiiL Of. N. nvi uL o«^» 
]>ecp Gf. 

N^i. znr« ilL oDg. Fr* Of i&t goat'&halr atitag band. 
Cfi I-B. iTL 004 flud N. iLxcx- ooE. Boli^edp of 6 ^t 
tvo ckrk biDHn md three gelb^n Fktiiog fnyed 0111 
eicepl for ilMWlt 1^. 

N. 3IIV, ML ooj. 0, Two Era- of lamifid luatli^r* oblong 
AbApe^ ope ivitb iticicb-inurk* round ihe edgea atul raiber 
rhidLer tban tbo other. Rcuiabk t^boubki^picc^ froto 
A coat Thick f i«e, Gr, Mh 4J"* k 3^; thiji pimj Gf. M 

N. 3 QV. iiJ. 007. £ Ti^O strips of fdl# hgW buff itsd dark 
UUms. Tim blue b kid <tfi tjop gf tbe ImlT^ aisd for S|aee of 
t* lewed dwlg dOM^ti upoti it whli red Ihre^ti On blue 
ftblCt Atltjciiei give effcci of teatteted rai seed; on biin". of 
croaf-wotki M* from cud m band of gmn 

bilk h Aewed acrof} the blue strip, and begond ftib t lie two 
sifipi of fell iite free. Pitt of A fringe Biiff fell ^ 
%•; bbws sVKi*- 

K, ji¥* lit 0071 g. Strip of deer^akin fomred of ibra; 
|}kces, 3k* to 3i' longiloiiiid Ictigfihwigf^ For ftOl rernsinfe 
to niiMt port. Dotti one edge ranoiot of fringe^* Thk 
M^qMiTi-ntlg cCfMiMcd Of Mripi of blue, rtdi im) >elkrw Pdl 
overhoidcil to ed^ wlih tiul thread, tgjog inwutb over the 
hide in EfnsJI pdntft wlience hutig tM»iii au»|^ded on 
Itmg Lbteuki oor larViw, beut Mwped, blue and ral, 
^hh «eccxidatg un&tt timi dependem from iL On kiwer 
edge stilish-lwJei, TwoUpciI Mud soft, lo^' x lk^ 

K. OJ. 007. it. Strip of tanaed leather, lapcniig 
towardi one end (broken off)^ Ai itie other (mI» brokerL) 
M rectiagiilir piece has been eut oucp from thb a 
line of siitcluiig aosm the slripp uiii from il riglit 
angkd. ran tor hoea of bitching toifnrdi the lapcong end, 
DeMitag CBich other aj tbej approach li. On the reiperH 
side fn. of bift^ gf rtd thread retnufii ha the The 

cd|tef of the Htnp ire ctuefollg tokhed off. Tgngue of 
a bclt(?). Cf. R jcntt- mi* 3^^ >t 14*; tbbkR»$. 

N* jmr. Hi 007* Ji Pieco of black ahalet out edge cot, 
the otbef* broken. Undei^tiriace, fkt; uppei-, ibghUg 
convex und imuebed. Hole of r. dkm- bored Iti 
COrSKi. li*; thickness 

Up llL 007. k. Handlo of twisted feather tfaong. 


±Sl 

mih ffiil ends skewing idlch-fnMrtt irtd rcBtain* of gut 
Hftcbi'ti. Round of himlb U knoOed t douMed 

sUringj ewl^ free. Length of huntUc 4i": dknr, 

N. xiVp UL 007^ 1. Woollen fir* SJmikr to N. uvr liL 004* 
in vrlucb It prab. belong^, t - 

N, jCTT. ML ooa* Wooden epatubi or modirlling toolj;?)* 
flsiiiJIc fumid, blade flat Todi Wuni ii'cdge-sbiipcd pdiu. 

7 J' >c 1* end) r ^ 

H. xi¥* ML 009. Wooden inDdeliliig tooH?), Iflic 
str. iii oo3. RmuHl handle 4 nd long blade with we^ge- 
ibaped putnt. 7* X Jumdlc. Bbuje 4' loog, to x 

r so A^ 

N, xrv* Ul. ooio- Wooden 8eal*ca$e(?) onaitached:, like 
T-xti. 003. Gwrvc J'xi'* EiuJi not iq.> btu nisklg 
ij*X i" X I* PI, XXVllL 

Ni zrT, ill. oot>« Wooden mtlckj so col ^not tunved) la 
to be A series of bhUit between dbsihlfl cotieM (in loogitiidiuAl 
scedcfu cLrefc* betVfecn Igoceoxis), Begiiui irlth m cone 
IttME, and eiidi (broken off) wUh ball X tu i*. 
Pi, XX^TIL 

N. xsv^ lil. ooia. Wooden atlck, like K* xjr. tfi. ooti. 
Rroken both (bill mtl coue-poliil). 4^* X i* X J*- 

Ni ill. 001^ Wooden tutick^ like N, jnr, ii}, 0011. 
Cofnplcti:; bc^rins with coTHs-basc lud mb with Cfnie-pofot 
(bliinied). A* F- 

N* XIV, iU. 0014. Short wooden stick. Ekrk kfi on to 
middle j then ibe Mick \n graduMltg pared down to about 
(foot where it swellfl [o otiginal dlaiii.^ mullr^ 
Hii^nckd knob, Pri?k amail Maiup or petde- 44^^^ 

A' 

N. IIV. ML ooij- Rottgbly ftatlened wooden afmtnlaH 
CL N* xtv. iiL ooS-p- &i' X A" ^ i* 

N. xw* Ui 0016. Ronnded wooden uticki onr end 
expanded to poLated koob* Krtob x ; slkt 6|*x4* 

Pi. xxvm 

N. XTV^ Mi 0017^ Wooden aeal^caae{lj, like T* kjJi 00a, 
Gentrul tnoitise |* x Rods vignrou^g bevelled. 5kles 
n mtidr d fltii base. PI. XXVtiL 

N. nv, ill. ootl- Wooden comb, TOcuHl-tDpped and Hue- 
mothed. CL N. xxftL wl, Ac. f 1. »|* S kngtb of teeth 
I* I width ai*r thickness A* < *hirty-five !«th to 1* Fk 
XX vm. 

N. xtv. IiL ooig. Wooden comb, a;|nare^to|]ped, with 
Jong coxTse teeth.. II. J length of («sh a|* J wiikh 2 J*; 
thiclaKsfe I'i seven leetii to i', V%. Xx^nl, 

IV. xPFt IIL 0030. Stnlght wooden etlcK with bark 
nxklf iriimned off. Cbop-Mick >p), d<|^ X 

K ML OOM. Straight lacquer atidL Laoqueted 
red over blackp hut red is mostlg woiti off^ Ends lacquered. 
Cbop-stkk» 8|' X t* 

ff, xiT, 111^ 0033. FUt piece of woodn Obkmg, with a 
tug projectmg at one cud. I^le Lu tag and bate at the 
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otIiiT end Label jj' (»iiu A' 

N. xiv. 111, 0093, Tbin strip d wood, iacqaeredt 
bfo«n one aide sod red (lie olber. Fairly preceivnl 

(f, x]v» ill, WcHMUm adCboTiiute object iriib 

EUiuglit aleiMkr ihaA kl into bowed cmas^pteoe. Cf. LB. 
rr. ii. eop. ^baft broken. CKMS'piooe j:^*x 
shaft X 4*. PI, xxvm, 

N. zie. tU. 0093. StHp of lacquered ^ood. One 
comer TOtimteJ off to a rtglil^rifiletl tetunr. lotuir edge 
be^efed red. Rest locqucnd farawti, On one aide « 
patrent. Two ihie pnmUd ted Hoe* J' apart, crowed at 
iiiccrvala of i^* by tour tlibi red littea. Id spaces between, 
Ibur oval doabee ■rranged in a, toaeii^ Tlw« allenmlel; 
rcd and ye 11 ow.^tecn. Pan of a (mine. 4 J' x ^ X iV*. 

R< XIV, UL 0090, CruBa brooai. Made llu, nch stalk 
criMbed end twisted iq^ and coiried along d» edge, ihue 
Wa kin g • atotit plaited bonfeT, FlnaOy, tinxnn was rolled 
tip. Cf. Aitf. ITki/in, PI. LXXUI, N* t ej. Length r I'j 
luuxlte. 4)* X a* dlmti, 

W. XIV* Hi 0097 , Txrigh (ndllel) paina. 

W. XIV, Hi. 6090 , Fabrics. Two {Anea Imiwb fell ; «ie 
piece buff silk; one piece fine malting Gr. M, df*, 

N. XIV. IH, oosg, Wheat gmina 

N. XTV. UL 0030. Wheat gwiiia, 

K. uv, tU, 0031. Brtuute strip* oblong In aiftbn, 
irftl'XtV'r 

OBJECTS excavated 

N, XV. I. a. Oblong label-lllbe tabteLpsetted « one end; 
low« edge tuia elaBiIng sawn notob near ptewtd end. 
QSe. dime JL Khar.,, etcar. ft<t. Maiik. t-tard and well 
iwwerwd. d' xi|'. 

N. XV. L 9. O'-bb Two ends of a flat wooden strip Uke 
N. xnv. vib. 004, One side of wet, shows lAces of 
writing, a. loj' r b. 6* x f* x 

fi. XV. L g. Labai'tlbe tablet. One end rooghly rounded. 
Other pointed and pierced, OMf. ihirteem l}, Kiior. writiso 
acitoa width of tahlei. Hit. feur ll, Khar, wrltien u on 
Obv. I'lon) and well pes en ed, S* x t^*, 

N, XV, i. 4. Rectang. under-taldcL Pte. teven II. KJiai., 
black and clear, .^rr. one very durt L et lower ed^; 
ahovc m comer is tingle churaeter. ExccHcdi cotidiiknt. 

K, XV. I. 5. Wedge ander tabkl, OSe. three U. Khar^ 
dear and black. J?(r, blank. Uaid sod well preserved. 

It. XVI. 1 , J. Oldoag tablet tTia. fahn ttaoea of three L 
Khar. Hk, blank. Fairly bard but lurfoce btcwheii 
fit'xar, 

ff- xvt 1, ool, SUch of wood, awelhng gradually to 


K, XIV. UL ooga. Iron arrowJteul, tbree-fionged, ofkb 
toUd holij like N, of C |9|. 001, Htidb OOinded. 
Loigtli ri*. n. JcxDt. 

ff. uv, UL 0033, Disc of leoUtor iriih eq. oantml hole 
(like Dunese coin). Oo oae akk wool aexti In Ttxmd 
edge, ibree band* of ted altentadng with hands of blue ami 
yellow tiripcs, PrOb. edgh^ of e buiton which hot) a 
osntre and ahank. Ft XXlX. 

K. xtv. UL 0034, Horn weal, Aougldy daldcal with 
proving pierced handle. Rectilinear design tm tide 
opposite luwlle, and on oiie other ahkw Apparently un- 
fioiabed. H*x T^ Y< ^ V’ ^ 

If, xiv* Ui. 003$. Ctrculor om. of dork pasta fnlay, 
FfaU cm back, and ptened ivitb a hole. Ftoob from whkh 
osier shell ia pedmg, om. with aia ydlow ndla] attipcs, 
divided lir two ikun fed nutiid lines. Between ftripes, on 
duk gTonitd, ydlow mrclas eurroitndtng black dkes on 
which idiHaycd yellow atm with red centres, Pendaiitor 
IliOtra. Fine work. PL k.XIX 

If. XIV, UL 0030. Turned veoodoi ctixlr leg. At Ivse, 
broad foot with narnnr rdl»; cylindrical niember 3)' 
high, Mcftnd UTTbhtclIkdike band and collar j ehlngslrd 
pcor-^ped meoibef 4|* hfgli; five umlXidk-Jike bands | 
eyiindjictit member t' long to feium. tfij' (vdtb Unest, 
tS|')Xii'to If. 

If, xiv. UL 0037, Wooden ctutfr leg. Fetbw to If, m. 
iii. 0036, HL XIX* 

IN RUINS K, X\’-XX 1 

tdlgfat shoulder fnnn wiiich It mpen to (brokeit) end, 
Wesving^ck (i), fi|* ^ itr y. 

N. xTi. L ooo. Round sUefc of vrood, Ai one ord 
wttped and lent lo rlglit angle, Sliott erota^plece ao ct» 
as U> leave projecting knob nt end Long arm 
short tnn S')' x 10 y^*. Standard length Ibr solrv of 
aboea appurcinJy between 7’ and t*. A fixed iboemaker'a 
iru^dMint f PL X^TTllL 

If. XVt, L 003. Stick of wood wlib douhte notch at one 
end. Q, Ni.axm. U. 004. S^*'xlo 

N. xvn. 1, oot. Wedge undftr-txhloL Point dighdjr 
hrdwa. Obf, five abotl tl. Khar., black and clear, at *q, 
end Ar.Uaiik. Hard and well presimd 

R. xvm, 001. Lxrge flat woodes nttttop. Rouglilyliean* 
slaipcd with n ajek at each end, Uok at broad end, 
alonikg, proh f« bsndk. On face, vay tnde of a 
cow, Ct N. Mill, oot, 5^' X 4*X I'. PI. xtx. 

W, Xvni. L I, Roctnog. ccrr.'tnhlot, witli aeat caviry 
(ij- X 1 J*) empty, 009 L Ifhar, ol one end. /tm 
four U. tClBj,, hl«k and idear, panly destroyed. Soft and 
in parti bunu; edgu ,pg(, gj* ^ 

R' ooi* Wood e n sboo-'lQxL Not r^bt Or htlt boL 
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a. Ajv. XJMittr, fi. PI UXUl, N* ». « 4 - vrx 4 ' U» 

If, 003, Wooden aboe-lBst. Sidee quite 

Sbi)«$ leBtt «$ ebkJe. Cf- Ant, L P3- LXXIII, 

N. 4 m. 04 , dj'xej'xti'to I', n* XUL 

Jl, nx; ooQ. Potrked aUck iriih groove el each end and 
airing iktf ecroasr At efwxi on one wde two CTOoed Unea 
cat, on tbe oUter, dgn rostlbi; hoodie of thong' of 
fire-drill, ef. K. oxix. it. oor, or a ‘dead'e^*. H. of 
bovr (F> <fani. r.|*{ ocrocs eiub TLx^Vlll. 

If. fix. L 1. Wedge under-tablet, Ia|»eiiiig rovj lU^Ijr 
to purred end. Oip, tbriie (?) tL Khar., faint and oheenred. 

A/r. diree U. Khar., inoch obaisiivd. Soft, crocked, and 
diacfllatired; jioitu tnoken. d|r'x}'. 

K. xix. iiii I. Label-shuped tablet with rounded end* 
pierced at one end. Biank- Surface pertfitksd. 3|* x i^'. 

K. fix. ui. 3. Oblong tablet, rouglilf reclang., wtih hole 
at One etid. Oit>, two ooiinnm Khir. (five and ibree Ui)i, 
faiiiL one t. Kbiir., .fafau. 4 X t|\ 

N. 'gia. lU. g. SwihU tablet, with wedge-shaped enda, 
plcieed Dear one *»n«i 0 H\ (daioaged) One i- Khar., ver/ 

bini. Sra. lia IL Khar., falat lu parts, written acroaa 
wltltli, Caudidiui poor, a}' K I'* 

It. fix. id. 4, Lacquered woodeta bowl, put of botuxo, 
cT. T. vr* h. h, 00 j. In cemre of base, raised circle* 
Outside black vrilb red band ; rr^de red over hlatk, With 
sosUI black Bond wrealh desigii. x x 

OBJECTS excavated 

S, oo). Straight wooden uUck with bark on, till 
\* from itarmw end, where it la thinned down. Thick end 
rounded. Pmwibly fire-drliJ (but uunsed^ 
to I'. 

N* xavr 000* Ffs, Of coaTno fabrics. Lsugcal piece 
Imff, canvU'Iike la look, with retneiits of band at top, into 
wliicli It has been gathered I sand-eocniaied. Also stnall 
frs. of finer bud roostindike furies with scrape of rokion 
bbric of open lexiofa l.aigeei piece 1' x 1' 4^'. 

N, xm. 003, Fr. of wooden ta]l*plece of itringed inetni' 
neat, fur five tilings, x i J* X |** 

H. xxn. I. >. Oblong tablet. Two holen, one cemiaking 
atritig. Oho. four U, Kbar, kngtbwsia. A*rr, one 1 * Khuf. 

t'xii'xr- 

It. XXXI. 1 . 3. a. Wedge nnder-tablei; point brokca 
Oir. three IL Khar., Hunt and bugetf oblftentted. Jitr. 
(rounded) blank. BmI conditecak f* x t):*. 

If. w*v»- L a. b. Lathe'Ufee tablet, pointed » eidier end, 
tapering to L. end piened. Ofr. rounded, four columns 
of throe short IL Khar, iolkiwed by single tong tine; srriiing 
clear, Uto, single Hoe Khar, Perfecllf preserved. 11^* X 
ti*. PLXX\X 


H, xcc. tU. oot woodfin siltp, pierced pun two noica, 
I* dtam. niaok. Ibrd ud well pttsnvctL 4|*X 

H'xA' 

N. ool. Half Cif Rult ffkUl itkoig h<)li!s 

Ofi Miuplcte *10# Iticlwl fpitil (fflmicd mUffl 
it'sq. xA* PLXKLK. 

He XX tve SUp-aJi^ped roeg^jr uiimiiede piorced 

m end {convex) two E KhaTw ivro iboit 
II. KhoTs Wiiiiiig &UI1- We^lt prewnied, x |\ 

He xxiw la Obtofig t^let 4 nih hdk ^ roiKidied md. Ofiph 
bhiik. ttifec cotiimna KKor. (4, 4^ 1 very faini. 

Good condiiion. 61 ^ x r|* x 

Ms *JUu a. IBottom of lacquered wooden bowi^ cfe T, 
Vb E it. 001, On^sKle block, inside red osi block, Erokini 
m ond shqvmjf morko of four riveti, two rq 

bn^uKe ond two in {fdti, Tti«^ were ^nol[ dbloiig pkites 
on coch of bowl, pinned tpgel)ier nf eocb endf 

cf ^Liiw oof ^ Bwk cLtculnr witb lebed rmg* t)mm. 

IQ 

N. rxie OQie Tt. of hkrg^ Imnd^m^e s^k (uk? 

stioddef with tiandle, of dark pcf gnliy ware. Hondk 
which has sabndioiy bop dl bw^r JonobOp ^ om, ^tb 
dotihk tow oT stuped dndeft an outdde and triib ^gb 
roir cm ftdtf. iMt Li coittiniied from upper junction 
round neck ct ora. by two vertkdl low* of drcla 

on web bide of bmdte nod by iitciK%f irhingk^ one tndidc 
Mtuther. X PL SxSvt. 

m RUIN H- XXB 

H. xnip L 3. Latbe-lUte tabkii rtrugbly roiiiid»J ends. 
Molr ^ One end. 0 ^^ hTaiik. throe coIuintiA of 

dstc aihorl U. Khsr.^ foUowed Ijy cm buger \]m, Mnch 
encnifltrd &uiGi£e 50 ^ otherwise eoumt. 91"^ x 1^*, 

H. xm. L 4- Fr- of l^blett with rongtily roemded end. 
three LL Khijr.^ bLack but ciiciiMed. one L 

Khcr. Sufi, and spUu a|* 1 

K. xxiL I. s- Oblong taMetp one end rounded, one lo*L 
O^s ^inr trmecf of bur {!) E Xhur, J^tr, bbicik, Smfkcc 
wea-ihered. §1* x 1 

Hn xxiz, L OblDOg tAblci roughly thmoieit wilh 
pointed ends, pierced pl oac end. ihroe column* 

Khan (3^ 2* t LL respccliTebr)p J?rtv uise L Khsj. 
Writing fiiied, bat dklinct. preserved*. X 

V 

K. xxn. L 7. Oblong tablet, pSeresri at one of rotmdetl 
ends*. OhtF, ihroe 11 . Khar., vaj Unt. Jtfo. In comer, two 
II. Khnt, obscured by lehnc adberiiig. Good caodUku]. 
fi'xtr. 

H. xxiL 1 . t>oi. Heavy woodaa comb, for pressiiig 
down tbrtula tit weaving. PripJccilBg landle. Surface 
pblisbed by UK. CL L.B. tv. vfl. «o». C£ iliir. 

U. fl i,iCXUI, N. XX. 03. H. 6 ^* (tvllh hajuUe, 
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IcRjiitb of l^tb Ar'; wiilth 4“; tbkbieo l|'( lbort£elb 

to i\ JL JOcmt. 

xxn. i. 000. Wooden dolL Fw* brokiiit tvi^, 
[lead, ralict] arms, and bodjr to hitsa vtit out ef one flit 
jHece of trood; tegs were ulmIi: Bepxrtdely juuI Jilu^ed in 
•ockcia^ Dressed in liglit tvowu silF oitb red ^nit 
To inio of skin ue sewti ■ patch oT hnir and a pirij of 
[Mrpio silk, H. 3jT. 

ff. xzn. til 1, Oblong' ttiblel, ftole wiilt ttrfng lx 
cornet. Oh. blank. Xn, iliree cokinx* Khar, of g, 0, 
«ni 4 IL Cood cowlition. Ti'x ll'xl' Pj, \XXL 

H, um. li. a. Oblong tablet, one end Tomuted tUonk. 

sfjcti** 

H. xxn. 111. ». a-b, Ooubl&wedg? tablet. Opened. 
Cov.'lablet :' Oh. tj* from iq. end fca) car,; one L 
Kbar. each fide of cav. aad n iaa l chmcler by luie. Pari 
»^a/ hole split away, fRrp, fonr H^ Khiir. 

UndcT.ial^ ; Oh. fonr U. Kbor. Xtp. |jk» of 
wrkiag by cad. Honl and ‘well xteKrwd. Sl'x 

*rxr‘&i*T 

N, xzn. iU. a. Wedge eov.-Ubiet, wiih empiy tc*] 
cas. I'xiJ' Oh. to R. of soJ cav, one L Khat., 
moeb cncrusied, Afir. one L Kiinr., dur. Hvd axxj 
wdl preserved bqt encniUML 4 J'x 

N, xxn. m. 3, Wedge nnder-tablet; endsflahilybrokco. 
Oh. ijitiee It KJar., nuMtly dear. Xtr. one t Klw. 
In corner. Fairly hard nod well preserved. J j' X 

K. ntii. JiL 4. Wedge cov.<tablet. 06t. 1J' from (q, 
end, seal cav. with reuulm of Uy an, 

end one ). Khu. fauti, JOe* («ir U. KJiar. Split, but la 
good condition. SJ'xiJ*. 

111 . 5* OWong tablet, wfii wedge poim. Oh. 
five ihPit Ik Khar, (olnt, Jfrr. blank. Hard and well 

pKttrrcd, 

W. am. til. 6. Wedge oMet-tablet Oh. three K 
Khar, faded but clear. ff.v. blank. Well pmerred. 
9 'Xi|* 

N. am. ill. 7. Wedge ccnr.'tablet Oh. seal cav. 
(i J'x I*) t froni sq. end. Tmcce of Khv, by tq. end 
and fli point J?<rp. two IL Khar.. fsbL Wood soli. 
Point broken, x i J'x J* I* J', 

M, xxo. in. s. Wedge CDv..tab!et Oh, seal eav. 

m *r from «]. end with jemalrtt of leaJ and itrbtg. 
Onc t Khar, by oq. end Usual tbanima* by bolt X/r. 
blank. x a' x to 

N. xxn. Ill, 0. Roctang. cov.-tabtet Seal cavity 

(* A ^ 1 1 *) Oi^, thi^ IL Khtr* abov« Xtr. 

< 1 * JL Klni,, tdack and deari Soft bui well pt^rced', 

PkSCXMl. 

H, xxu. Ut J0, a. b. Two’''wedgo.aliaped labels, ot 
ti^er-taUrls, wuh holes at pobu* and ntirckwt fw stnpg 
4' bon sq. end. If ■ pair of ubhta oo of 


[Chap, vt 

six Ik Kbar,, clear. Xtt, Uaiilt. (b) Ohr two IL 
Khar, clear. Ar, blank. Goodconditiob. g'x a^*. 

H. xxn. UL Et Wedge onder-tablet. Dir, fonr It. 
Khar., far tnoMi pan cleai. Xtr. blank. Welt iweserved. 

N. Ti l t, Ui. IS, Oblottg tablet. Hole neoir one end. 
Oh. three U. Kliar,. T«y falni. JSke. four U. Khar., aery 
faloL Wood hard. g|'Xi|'x4'. 

N,. an, til. ig, Large oblong tablet, tapering k%ht;iy, 
cut into point lad pierced, Dir. ane long anil two abort 
fl. Klufblack and dear, aome bucnutatioiiH Xtr. bhtnk. 
Hard and well preserved, corner damaged, aa'xak' 
ilicxr. 

N. XEtL Jii. 14, ReCtang- cov.'tabict, with seal cav- 
(tj'x 14*) cnipty.. Oh, faun iiuecs of writing on each 
«de of cav, Xtirt blank. Hard and well presenwd, 
tail lower goarred, 3I' x a|*. 

tttt . UL 15. Oblong tablet, with loondcd endo, 
tipedng toward* pbmed «i(L Both Dfcr. and Xrr. or^, 
pointed black (f). No witUng. Fairly hard and wvU 
pTOBHyed ro|' x il*. 

M. on, UL 16. Wedge- cov.-htbloL Oh. t|* from aq, 
end seat cav. (1 1 'X 1'), Seal jntacl. lUtagn d» on K.am. 
lii, ifl, bot very bad impicarioo. One L Khar, by sq. 
fatia. XtP. two ft. Khar., fiiiiiL g* x i|*'x to 4'. 

fi. xm. lU. 17, Wedge cOT,-iahtet. Oh, aeo) eov, 
‘i' fi'om sq- end. Traces of Khar. ]Xklnl 
aide of seal. JWr- mneb cnermted wtlb sand, Ttacea of 
Khar, p4' x li'x |' to A* 

If. an. ta. 18, Do)tb)e>wedge tablet, conqikte. Stnng 
cut, Cov.-toblct: Oh. tai cav, ti4*Xi|n fiTHw 
aq. end, bearing imprtsaon of upright fig. of archaic 
Ajlieae type (tf, N. iwv, alia fi, and dix; JXivhw, n, PI. 
iiXXl, N, rv, »4)i iilatka of aettinig not dear. Byaq. 
end, one 1 Khar., very fiunl. J?ro, ihree U. lUiar., dear. 
Uodef.iablot: Oh. tlirce 11 . Khar, raiar. Xtr, Uank. 

to A'- 

H. on. Ui. 19. s. b, Double>vedge tablet, 

CW.-tnblct; Oh. 1' Pom aq.cnd seal t»v, (i^'x tA*) 
with mruuna of snol. One L Kbat by aq. end, One t, 
Ktar. potnl side <jf said, and inmal chsmeief by bokt. 
J?rtt. ihree IL Khar,, cloor, 

Under-titJH: Oh. three H. Khar. S^. one L Khar, 
by aq, end. CotuIkkiD good, j' x ■ x to |* 

**• Wedge uoder^tabteL Oh, three II. 
Kb*/., liuftt, Xtp, hhtnkt Split, hot good condidOD. 

*4 x *i'. 

it*- ai- b. Double-wedge tablet, complete, 
CDv,-«blnti Oh. ¥|' fnua «q. end teal cav, (I' x ij") 

™pty. No writing viilhlt- Xb>. two ouf a half IL 
clear, 

Under-tohld: Dfe. fom a Klur., dear. JBi». blank. 
Good condiimn. ai'x li'x i'to j’. 
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acut. lU, UA* Ftt of oblo&g laW^ only wpdgir md 

pmEirwl two 1L my fidnL blank, 

Fr*: sofr^ bot wqU pnrKnrcd* 4|' X s 

If. xziL iiU 9^. ft* be Doobte^wdgt iftblett openM 
Co^.-tahki hoi txokrn point. 06 tf. item cm! vea! 
civ, {il X i|^ wttb fcmaiitii of wL One L Khar, it icq- 
end. . three E Khir. 

UixUr-lftl^lft ! Ol^ iliree E Ktiir. UanL Much 
And-^miMcdT 8|* x efto j% 


ff« xxn. Ui 00T» Woodeit kniro^liftiiiiie. Pointed etidL 
Hollow on each edge^ Dciir btotle, omkiii^ a wahfl, Higher 
ap ihon Lhb a ^all fable. Trmognlaj docket for blade 
(tliDK oRc-edged) ta long X It base of briaDgk, and 
t^deep. 

N. XM- iu« oon- Fr^ of wedge (?) tabloL TfiO» of 

Khar- fi*X i' X J*> 


OBJECTS FOUND IN N. XXIll 


N. xxm* ooi. Fr» of ^green* leather bandt from 
aritMHir^/}j prph- lacqacrerf. Surface om* with HiniiU 
I'leiwork of diagonal 1mc$f nnpre^d Si^ rows of emitlj 
boki, panilel to edgesi are also pricked fn for sewings fi-E. 
of thttad atiU remaining In ihenTi from edge a jmnillel 
cut hna been mode fn long, Cf- at«> 

N.itr,03.ooT.h. 

K. yirm ooa. Wooden large, ftat, Cf. K. xiTOi 

ooi. Ora! Imt with idck'ntii at each end. Angular 
ladsed drawing of cow md man. Small handle behimi 
nxix. 

N* JPcai. 003. Port of baulceL Made of lionxomal 
hyers of Kfaigfai witbiee (iplh)* Round each of thcM 
lajcra xithieft a« wtmnd apirillyp. Imerladiig with the 
apiTil wilBes binding the lajirert above and betow. Seven 
each couraea go to the E preierrcd. Long tUam- at 
lop 7 Ouihed in wtfewayt. 

N. zxm. L Ih Eectoicig. eov. 4 siblet* with empif leit 
eat, 10 E. of car^ Intcca of Khir. 

^fV, blink. Moat of L» end brcheti off ; bird nnd others 
wine well prwrvedf 4 ' x 3*X 1 to 

xxnr. L a. Petil of obloisg tablet. No wrdlng 
vifliMe. Wood hard but inoch wwped. d|*X i|'x 

Np^ xxm. I. g. fUciftn^. intder^tAblet. No ^rriicirEg 
visibles Wocn! bird* but much cra^«d« altd with destroyed 
•at£tce. S|*xai*xJ^ 

N. xxm. L 4. L&tlie-tLke tablet of roughly trinuned wood, 
pierced at eixi Blank. Warped and bleached^ but 
othcTAiseizi good conditlocL x t}* x 

Hi. x£ut b 5. Qblong labEel, with hole at wedge-shaped 
end. erne eohmm (five IL) Khor. bf sq. end, fkmi;. 

One I Khar, by pointy &iiiu bbtnk. Cood condItiDn, 

^rKtrxr- 

N. iraL 1. 6, 7 (iWnftd). QbJotig tablet. Hok m 
comer. Edgci ^pSiL Flctn ndasing from wdt. tWp. two 
IL Khor.^ vetj- faiuL blattV- x ij' x to 

«. ixni. i S. Wedge coF.-tah)et OAr. onefctier Khar, 
by pobiL Jit. bliiak, Cmctcd and tqE x 1T x ’J** 

K. xxnr, 1. ^ Rectang. tmdec-tahlet* port fit Ofo, two 
IL Khv., Faded. Xrt, bknk. Smfoee pernbed. ^ 9 *x 
rx|' 


N. xxiii. L 10. Oblong tablet witb wedge-shaped endt^ 
0 H\ blitr^k, JiTi. uacei, vny fotni. of Khar* wTblpg,^ 6 * X 

-r>cA^ 

N. xxnL i ti, Eectang. cov.*Ublet wilh empty leil 
cav. (i^’xii'). Odf*. to FL. of cav, two ll Kbif-i very 
Oimt. JrTt nine E Ehar., biu disdiKr. Sob; ^rly 
pi&erved, bui I_ enj chipped, jf" X 3}* x 1 bp 

N, xxm. I. la. R^ctang. cov.-tablet« part of- Broken 
acroso^ empty seal civ^ sdll conianiing Mrfng. one 

h Khm (Hit L Khnj. x 3 x 10 |* 

N. iTiir, b is^ Wedge under^tablct. three E 

Khar. Jet?, bknk. WdjJtig dear on L. haU" of tablet* on 
H. almo^ dinppeared R. boJf bdA and dcraycE 13*' X 
ffiax 

N. xxm. L £4. Wedge cov.^tablet 0 lh. rj" fioin iq. 
tfld aeaJ cav- (i|* X fi*)i ont I. Khar, by*q, a>d and triKSM 
of usual ebarackr tiy point. SnrEct cracked and rotten. 
Jrr. bla 4 ik. Ti^x a'x A* tO 1% 
li. xxin- L Wedge imder-tablel- 6Ae. three E 
Khar.| vtiy black and clear. Surfuen pored awaiy^ proE to 
efface earlier ifiscriptUH). JletK faint IraM of One L Kliar^ 
fn (op S. comarF Soft but fairly preBerved; L end ipliL 
Sl'x 3 ^xi% 

N* xxm. i. 16. Double^wodge tablet* wlih seal eav, 
(li'x t|^ empij. Div,*biblet i Oh. aue L Kimr, to L. 
of cav. jrPr one i. Khar, in top R. comer. 

Under-tablei; OAf. tbne LL Khar. Jn?. traect of 
Khar,, dwacteta. Wrtog dear biu faded. Pitik vtiim 
round seal cav. Fairly hard and wdi prcierpecl 144* x 

iT 

N. xxiQ- 1, oot Pari of lacquered wooden bowl 
(edge)* nke Ts. fi. Ih iL doi, Jttock f>n e<%e am} oiuiide. 
Rfd hukle; G001I coifiiJIilpn, t|' k i|' x A* la J', 

N. xxm. L aoa. F|«ce of havUy ribbed basket; 

K. X 3 UIL 003. [)' X ij'x i*. 

N. xrm- il. t. Rectanif. eev.-tablet. Uncfcr-smfsiar 
.pill nwny. Oh. <wo It ICbar. «Tti» one tud, very 
lelnt t one I. Kliar. ftenw* ofiier end, veiy feinL Seal cuv. 
* Ir, 6i' X *i' X j' 10 i*. 

N> xua. U. a. Rectaaj, cov>*tabtet. No writiog 
vwbJe; sol gont Much warped and spIiL lol'x 

♦i'xrw*'. 
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K. xxro. U, 8> Obion; tablet, roughly tTkamHl, fiktoed 
Ai cm) Ibr liUi^, Mo tmoe of writisg lelL Ftirljr luinl, 
bol tletcliMl and ^ rr|' K if acf. 

R. xxui^ IL 4, Rectang. strip of wbedf pnlieya paJt 
of bos. 0 />t>. along one edge a nbbet exteade 101|' &eni 
each end. Part of Inm pin ahovi iaxobbet and leappean 
on Rev. Xec. iiciyfalni teKn oTKluir. 

B. mn. IL 5. Wedge cov.-taUet, uritli seel cev. 

fWn, lo R. of cav. one L Rbern 10 
t*. ooe l„ faiiiU Jttp, fimr If. Kbar. clear. Wood hsnl 
end «et} pmemd. 

N< zzni. U. 6, Reetang. under^tablet. elglu IL 
KliBt.^e 1 e». /f^F, UanL. Conwnriiippcd; woodhanL 

R. Jtmn. IL j, Rectang. doubie^Ublet, eomplcie. 
Opened, Cor.-talitet r Oit, tnuxe of KJui. bo R. und I, 
of enrpiy seal cfw, {i* x /tie. five H. Khar, iodiiiliiid. 

Under'Tablet: (Hv-, tu II. Kliai, Ji/r. blank. linrd 
nnd weU preserved, )t|' x gf X f to |'. 

R, jocm, IL d. Wedge cov.'tablet, 1* from 
end. seal eav, (i|'x if) with cUjrecal (datnaged) bearing 
sanoe ctBUii i rttT intaglio «s N. xm. ii. 10. Bj eq. end one I, 
Khar. Point aide of seal one ), Khar, By hole untal 
chnneter. /lit, atm 1. Khar. Nj-xarxi' lo f. 

R, xxm, il. 9. OUoag tabCet O^, six tl, Khar., very 
clear, J?<r. blank. d'xafxA*, 

N. xnu. B. jQ, Obloog tablet. Ol 5 r. seven tl. Klur., 
faded but dear. .^rr. ino and a half IL Khar., faiui. 
Edges cut down after wnting, 4J' x t' x A*< 

N. axiTl i IL ti. Obj^itg tablet. Two holes nw one end. 
(fir. (hire Ii. KhaT.', &ikd. Jt/», blahk. Botbian edge 
tpikoa 6/V|-xjfxf. 

R. »3n. IL to. Oblong tablet Ofe. four TL Khat, 
Udt. .ffrt'. traces of oae 1 . Khar. Wood liaid. itfx 
afxf. 

OBJECTS FOUN 0 AT 

R- OOa. Wooden atlck bent U-shape iHlh notched 
ends. Piob, a' dtttLeyn* or ptinbtve pulley tia^ inetesd 
oFanJiie begi inhauUngWoviidd fri^ CL K, **111.11 
001. b. il, i|'; dlatn. f' lo A* I *' Pi- XWm 

R' xaiw, 003. Woodea p«g, Bark oa thick ptn, but 

tiimiiMd fco ^ poinL 

It* xxtV- 005, Wood^ idJ ck wJili Imilt oos Koii;gh 

all FOdjud dirmo^tk botk «jii| 3' AtHD TiiiDtOtiVe efulis 

H. XXIV. 006. Strip of wood, (ki. narrow, At each 
Old a liMirt poioi projects ffam either coroeri leavittg 
a wide notch. Peifaa|« loon9*stkk for upantlBg warp 
ihmdx ajfxfx*'. 


N. xxia. IL tg. Wedge twdor'tablcL Otr. fear U, 
Khar., feinL fttr. two IL Khar, near aii. end, very hinL 
tiA'xti'xf. 

R. ixitT. IL 14. Wedge cov.-tabtet adib seal cav. (i A'x 
Pittlniiig sirings and tncesorday, 06 v. (o R. of 
Civ. one sbwt L Khar., L of car. Unces of Kbar. J&r. 
two II, Kbor. Writing ol (tie. very tsint and micnuifcd: 
Jirv. dearer. TTard usd srcD preaerved. t4}'' X al*X A* 

toH'. 

N, xxm. IL 15. Wedge imder-tablol i sidea aJitx»i 
parolld liU from point; wood aligblly woiped, Oie. 
three E apeawiing Khar„ fer most pan dear, If/s. imoea 
of Khar, chats, at iq, end. Gam) condbiott. Jg'X 

H. xxm. tl. oot. Wooden, comb, roundotOpped, Ilka L.A. 
VUL 001. IL 3*; length of teeth, j"; wldih s|'; tbick- 
nesa seven teelli to i' 

R, Xim. fL 009 , Wooden neal-cone, unfinished. Rect- 
angnlar bhxki at one oid Ihree ssw^groovea lor siring, 
aiul hole pterced, fteoeptode for clay begun but not 
Bobbed, al'x 

N. xxm. E 003, Piece of laeqaorod wood.cui lougbly 
dreukr. One hUe JUt, the other auk slightly oettv**. 
Come* aide Incquezed blown wUb traces of a thlo twd litre 
near edge. Rabbet toutid fiat able. Pritb. port of box 
IhJ, Biant. a|* to tfaicknata |* to I*. 

R, xxllL U. 004, Rounded atfck, iligbiljr tajteting. Deep 
natch all tosnd at broad end. Iiair''pln I pi' x to 

PL XXVIIL 

If. xxm , E 005. Oval idece of l^nitirough'ahapcdamJ 
curved ttiUi catcfiilly TOtimled enda Ferhapt oikatand. 
Cl R. itu, oofi, 3|'x|'xs'. 

If. xxm. IE r. Wedge tmdeT'tebleL Ok’, three IL Kbar. 
.Aw. litonk. Good condbion. io|*xa'x^^. 

B, xxoL KL 9, Rectxtif, i»ider*tabtet Ok, eleven It. 
Khar, Aw. bluiL Writing feint and wood tiightly 
decayed. Ti'xsr’fl'-i 

NEAR RUIN N. XXIV 

R. xxTv. Doj. Piece ofbra&aovrlre, bent dnuble. Broken 
each end, Gr. M. t"; tliam. 

B. XXIV, 008. Lexefkgo-stinped broiwe plate. One 
Corner broken olf. Rivet in other corner. Hotr (|* diam.) 
la middle. to breik x |* X 

R. XXIV, 009. Bronoo rivet with rosnd brad, A'^x 4' i 

Ooto, Circobix brtuiee bead, flat on both Sfde*, 

^'dUm,; j^'tWelL 

R. xuv. oon. Smalt ^ece of iibaet bronze. |* x J' x 

A'- 

B, XXIV, oota. Sixteen stone and glass teods; vfa. 
aae eornrifen, faceted, spberend; eigbl blue glass, oiw 
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tcctatifulu' bugle, three lUicalil), four nngl Bfuttf 
jtilow glw, riuy; one pale greet* ttanslufen* gla*»i ruig; 
one dnA bhie glea Hng; one liv± hMniotite. 

(rregnlar ring; ^ Ant, Jn^fan, Pli UIXlVi M, odi 4 > g 
amt W, 9010. it AUo amall ohtong, ctu fdsm iheet tiftnie, 
piemd ftcttr oite cci(iieT« Perhapi froin «oIe annoitTi 
CT. N, 3m, 003. 

R. X2IT.. ooia> part of broBw hoop, broken eadi end. 


IttiJde piabi. Outside has 0 taiaed band of tough rapc- 
liBUetn. lengib of diotd i|'; width of fniiiie i'; duck- 
usi of Iriinie PL XJCUC* 

N, xuOp 0014* Fart of trroono *grelot * twU. Cf, A»t, 
iL PI. I.XXIV, M, oo<», a. Gr, M-1' 

KpXKT.ooiS. Part of bronSertng, made of wirtf oblong 
in Mciwio, of whicli ends an bcol together and owriip. 
mtiD. 4'; width i't 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED IN RUIN N, XXiV 


H, xxiT. i, u Reetang. under-tablelp Dlant. Watped 
lutd iplb. 84* Ksl" 3 f A* A** 

R. xxiWp L a, Reobutg. cov.<tablet, pahap belonging 
to N. xate. L *. PitSt* of string still la scal-eaK? Itut cl»| 
g<KM^ Warped. 6 'x to |', 

R, irgiVrt- 3 - ObtongiOblet, vithhofe neneoii Sur&ce 
(wrisbed. fibllk. ll' X I* X A' 

M. XXIV, it At Half nf rectafig. cov,*tablet (tt of teal 

cavity). Surface WeocheA lUaBkH **A ' 

N. Kznr, II, 1 . LaUio-llke tablett brc^n it diber eitd. 
No sign oF writing. Very soli and brittle* but tetaint 
shape. J^XiA' 

H, XXIV. IL fl. Wedge cov.^Ubtet. At nanow end, here 
cut pquste, are two boiea. &h, 1 {' from wide end, seal 
esv.(t 4 ' sq.). Acfow wide end ibte U. Khar, Ujf seal car., 
bote siJe. two JL Khar, At, fonr It. KW., my faint. 
Wood rotten and BurfaDcperbbed. e J' x x f I** 4 ** 

M. XXIV. U. g. Wedge uader-tablet, etuis brokeu, No 
trace of writing on either hoe. Much btoken and in very 
bad state. <4li*X sj*^ >c4*> 

H, xiiv, tt. 001, Tblii wooden silhouette of • duck. 
On each Side is a hole lo indicate eye. Beak to tall si' i 
btttist !o hack 11*; tlikkncss A*‘ I’i' 

N. XXIV, ill. 1. Oblong Ubiet (fr. splli off top). Sdei 
notched to b£»ld siting. <»p, seven Q. Khsr., «r)f (and. 
Jter. blank. Hard wut well preserved. sJ|* X * 4 ' 4 '- 

K. XXIV. Iv.i, Rertnng. undeMflblet, Blank. Wood 
aoB and LileacheiL 8|* x s'' 

N. xxnr, tv, a. Double-wedge tablet. Complete; un¬ 
opened. CoT.-tahIct: Ofo, «mJ car, (rA'^^A*) tf* 
from sq. end, with lemains of mrU seal, shoiring Uxfdeil 
head and L slionlder of human 6g. L On each side of 
seal one L Kher. Vsual claracwr by hole, 

Umkr-tablct: Rtv, one h Klwu. by sq, Eaud- 
oiKruated, but good oondilion. X i^' ^ ^ t < 

N. XXIV. Iv. ooIt Wooden weaver's comb, kmg truncated 
triangle. Very sbott teeth, Peibap* for carding. Hard 
jtod well ptesetved. xxvTfl. 

R. XXIV. Iv. ooji. Wooden cantilever or double- 
brxcliet, Carv«l in celief StJt smosKa/1 phtiu moutd- 
ing. Moulding dewnated with owriapfing V-ilaped leaf 


OrtL, pomta loeetiDg at centre. Plain billeted mouDding, 
bitt H s 3|' krtJg, separated by bereJJed squares. Utfdte 
murnittf: One ode, cimikr dght*petBllcd losetu DUtaide 
wlikh extitt petals dll up oblong space. Otber side, two 
fbur-petoUed lotus ftoweia with four sepals, oblodg, dMded 
by line of overlapping A'-om. between plain moaldingi. 
Sq, capital (yesling direct on the pillar); sides careed with 
trpwaid«poiluring peials. Morliae for top of pillar. Cf, 
Anf. n, t.xix- 2 a4' X $i* ?« 4 i* b> a': <>* 

pilljir 4j', FI. XVin. 

N. mv, V. I. TakMi-xhaped toblet. Ote, one tong 
and two shon ll Khar. Xtr, five li Khar. Writing very 
faint. Wood bfttd, iC'x 4 '* 

a. XXIV. Vi. f. Oblong boand with fided Khar, writing on 
each ride, fWr. li* lo seven U. la large charactHa. Xtt, 
five to » 1 e 11 , In brge cbarscicrt and apparoitly ^sjoinled 
remarks in firTaller ciuutntlcta, taking one to two lutes near 
one edge. Much twisted ami scond by luilfe-cult. s'ti 'x 
63 'Xi', PLXXV. 

N, xxfv. vl. 2. Oblong tablet fWr, dong tipper edge 
low of Khar, cbaractets with the long mokes canicd down 
(hnneach and curved over 10 fonti lotus-pebd border along 
lower edge. /Frr. split off. Good coRdiiioti ; end# btoktn. 

64 'xtrxA'. 

N, XXIV, vt. g. Oblong Ublet Hole in comer. Oiher 
eiKl hcvclletl. Oie. coarex, six «»ltimns Klur, (five with 
eight or nine B., one with ihtee). Xtr. Hat, blank, pj' x 

*r>cr. 

If, XXIV, vi. 4. TaUiti-aliA|ted tablet with round pieixed 
handle, fWv. four IL Khar,, vary faint, /frn. three^B. 
Khar, very febil. Ibid and well picaerved. x 14'. 

H. XXIV. vL ool. Upper part of wooden bonitif with 
proyKllog fraroe oro,, with doobk low of * dog tooth' set 
harb to Inck, Blank. The amfiice though (fay ia cncked 
uul peeling, aol' X 3' X i', 

R, XXIV. vU, U Rectang. doable tablrt. Opeoed uul 
siring lost, $eal cav. fiA'xi') empty. Cov.-tablet: 
Ptr. one and a half Ik Ktiar. across the end and some 
Khar.'bbars. near sea) cnv., clear, Xtv, bhnk. 

Under-tablei t Oif, three and a half Ih Kbu., dear. Good 
conditioik. 6|* X s 4 ' * A** 

K. XXIV. vUk X, Wedge cov.-tnbtet. Seal «v, (r^'x 

Li 
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t^'} emptfi Ifoimting distbgnyiiUile on Oit, cr Jtfv. 
Very toft 4 nd In M mtc. foj^* Jf t jf* )f f* to 

N. DjT, vilJ. ** Wedge tmder.taljlel, four IL 
Khar., Isim. bUitk, but hs) three skvd groo^'cs to 

keen string ftom slipping. x a ' k J*. 

It* zziv. vUL 3. TakhtJ>ehaped tablet. Ilindte pierced 
and tnvked ton natches cot cto eaeh side. 0^, (bur 
oohimcEt (], t, 4, 4 E) Khar. Jtrt. one L Ktnir. WW 
vul wThing both ed good conditiotit 
n. XXV. 

fir. xwv. vtU. 4, Wedge eov.-teWet Seel ew. (t x 
> A*) Oh, on# L Kliu. Iijr ni, end; one L point 

side oT cav,; lui^ ehsmcler nnr point AVs. one L Khar. 
Writing btuk and clear. Uitd srtd weU pmerved. ol * x 

N. XXIV. vfil. 5. Oblong UM«t Oh sk H. KJiv., tvj- 
elor. JVrtL tijE E. Khar, ladeJ. Hard and in cxccdleiit 
conilitioM, il" X * 4 ' XIFI. XXVL 

ff. XHV. vili 6. Wedge cov.-tablet. Seal cav. wiib 
impression from gem of Athene P/oauudio* [ gem ws# |q 
iq. leoing whereon Kliar. elumctcn engraved. At sq. cjm} 
(me t Khar., clear; it point one char. Khar. blank, 
r'ro'xij'. ft, XX 

If, XXIV. viil. 7. Wedge cov.-toblet. Wu. seal car. 
(1 X t®pir from sq. end, By sq. end one 
1. Khar. J^iit 1911# seel one 1 Kliar. Hj hole usual 
ehar, Jf#t. one ahori f. Ebar. by sq, end, oi'x iU*x 
rto*'. 

If. xxiv. vtiL d. Oblong tablcK ■eml-eUtjHlcaiin aeninn 
Flole fiear one end. 05 *'. (conrea varfue) btaak. JPft. 
(flat) four It Khar. Ihiul but dew, acroN end wiiliout bole. 
Good condition. Jj'x if*x|'maj. 

N, XXIV. vUi. g. Wedge nnder-toMrt, ufierwardi used 
aftvih for a eeeond purpose. Role at point brokeR ami 
second hole pierced ffotD point. Oh four II. Khar. 
Arr.tdatcen It Khar, written nerosa. One L JOtBr. written 
fengtlmjt. (rood condUion. 144* x »i'xJ*. 11 . xxiV. 

N. ixiV( viiL to. Wedge eov.'tablet. Seal e*v. (tfx 
14*) empty, Oh* one L Kbar, at sq, end; tiiigle ebar. on 
point ^ of <*v.- mual eliir. near point, Av. ow ], 
Kbar. block wul clew. Hard itul well oraerTed. B|' n 

ir^itofi' 

I** xxrVi vlU, IS. Oblong tablet; end biDken; hole at 
hrokaj end. Oh, coovei. three IL Khw. tJuf« E 
Khw, Writing clear tJiough kded, find aud bi gpod 

A' 

I*' vlti. a. Wedge under>tab]ot. Oh. three tt. 
Kliw, bKck, wry clq,*. /ttr, one |, Khw. (tlirce ehara.) 
atiq.etid. Exeelkntcondilioi]. »)'xt4'xA* 

M. XXIV, viil. 13. Wedge cov.'tahlat. Seal ear, (i|.* sq.) 
empty, 05 r. one 1, Khar, ij sq.end, three Kbr. dbani 
on point side of a.rity j tiAmi dmr, at point t fiiiily dear. 


Hn. one L Kbar., dear., Good conditioo. x ij' x 
to I*. 

If, XXIV. vllt. 14, Qlipttcxl Ublet. Oh. three Q. Kbar. 
Inacr, Uick but aand-cixutited. Sir. four IL Khkt. tutor, 
blnich Lul tard-Mmiiled, Wood wdl pnaened. gj* x 

*'xr 

ft, XXI?. vJlL 15. Wedge cov,.tebtet. Seal av.(i^' x 
t}*) empty. Oh, one b Khw. nt sq. end. two Khw. ehara. 
on point ride of cavbp, and usual char, at paint; clear. 
At. three IL Khar. deu. Good coudiUoiv. BJ* x r 2 ' x 

r 

N, XXIV, vfU. iiC. Wedge uuder^Ublot. (!lfr. three Q. 
Khar, Ste. two II. Kbw. at sq. end. Good condtlkm. 

6i*xirxA'. 

K, XXT?. viu. IJ. Wedge iualer*tablei. ( 3 i 5 r, tii IL 
KJiw., snulL black, end very clear, An, aw L Kbal. hv 
sq; ead, Very good condillan. S|'x iJ|*X 

If. Kxtv. v|lL tB. Oblong tablet, pleiccd to one ctid, 
Oh, two eolmiuti Khar., of three and two reqr sboit IL t 
deauv i?re. bUnk. Hiid am) ercethintty preserved, si* 
X * 1 * X 

If. XIIT. viiL ig, Wedge cov..tablet. Seal tav. (1 1' x 
1 1 ') etnpij'. Oia, three groups Khar chars,, bint but 
clear, on dtber side of seal cav,, aad muai char, at point. 
At, three IL Khar., dear. Good coudMon. d|' x li'x 


If. XXIV. vtlLoo, Wedge under'tabkt. Sroktm. Oh. 
four E Khar., reiy black, and dear. Str. one L.Khar. 
by sq. end. Good condiiioit. A'* PI' 

xxvu. 

fif> XXI?. viil, Si. Oblong tablet, plEiwJ in one comer L. 
Oh. fire 1 ]. Kbar.^ much UdeA, Stv, bluiL Hard and 
well presemtL 4^' x a' x i*. 

R. XXIV. vEL an. Wedge tov..tabl«*, Sealc«i.(i|'x 
> i*} empty. Oh, one' L Khar., wry clew, on each aille 
of w., mtid char, at poini. Ai', lour E Kliar. (iprawllag) 
vtiy thick and dear. Kinxlleto cCmJlbou. 0*' x a^Xl' 

lor* 


H. xnv. vUl. sg. Wedge tmdeT'tablet Oh. ilirw IL 
Urge Kbar., bloLied in placee but otherwise clenr. Ar, 
On* I. Khar,, faint at sq. eaiL Well preKrred. 9* x li* 

X*'. 

K, XXIV, viil. 94. ObloDg Ublet, wUli hok at reuiwkd 
end. Oh. foui etdunmi Khar, of 3, 3, 1. atid j ll,. (iukd 
but dear. Srt. one L Kbir.. fiid^ Hard and well 
preserved. fiA'xii'xy, 

N. XXIV, vilL ag, Oblong UbleL ilok for atruig lu 
eWMT. Oh. hsa columns Klur. of a, *, =. and i IL 
blank. fl'Xai'xA*- 

ff. viU. 86. Label.Eke tablet with bote at w«lge. 
ala^ end. Oh, blank. At. tnuxt of int. Wood in 
good eondltloo. 4 ' X11' X ^** 

N, XXIV, vUL 87. label-EkB Ublet wfib atrmg-befe si 





S«c- Vi] 

ramded end* Ots. two cdooMts Khar,, »cli three tL 
ir/i.om1>Klutr* Wrtliog mucli felted* wood h»f A 

trxr 

H.tcxrv.vULsS. Ohionff tablet Oit?, most of ourfece 
cm Pi»rt of two II Khof* pnestrwA Onor* J?o*- 

(iTt It Ktittr. teogihwiiyK* mach feikd, iwd three It ecroet 
one end, smollrr, end ctwr, ol' x e^x 4 ^ 

K. XXIV, viit 09. WedfC cov*,talJlet- Seat <av. X 
il'j cmpl}', Oh\ one J. Kbar- m sq* end (. one tettef Khw, 
on pdm fide of cav,; uiOil char, near poIoL Hiv, one t 
Khar, W7 cfcti* lian! end wr.fl preMn'ed 9J* X tj' x 

N. vxnr, vlitao. Wedge cov.-taMet, Seal 

i^*) empty* Clfe, one t Khar, at WJ. end (»«y funl) ■ 
CEoa) char, new pOiDt, Rm, three It Khar,» cfeoi. Hard 
and wet! preaervcA lO* X11* x 4^ to 
N. XXIV, vitt. 31* Wedge viiider*tabteL C*#p, live It 
Khar., very dew* mte t Khac. near Mt* ett A EaecUenl 

condition, X e4' ^ i* 

tt. XXIV. vUi* 3a. Tablet naade of cleft Btick. nnirinnned, 
one end notched. one W Khar, (fatw) neai upper 

edge of poml. RtP, font It. Khar*, modi obecmrcd. Hard* 
bai surface in poor condiiton. ro'x i4* x 

K, XXIV* vllL 33, Wedge cov.'tablet. Otv. r j' front 
•q. end* wai »v»wiih one aide broken away (ifx^'J: 
hj sq. end one 1. Kbar.; one fetter Khar, poinf akk of 
car. and asita] char, by bofe. JPer- two II. Khar., clew. 
Good condition. 84* x t4' x |' 10 4*’ 

H, XXIV* viu* 34* Tongoe*»finped teblet, broad end 
T)rolu!it* OIk. Mven tl. .KbW. Rfiim «vcn It. Khw. Writing 
very clear. Hwcl and {n good eoniBtioa. o'x 34* tuaa. 
x}\ 

N. XXIV* vUl, 35. Double^wedge tablet* conTpfeie. but 
eeal strings hruken. Seal cat. (14* x tj*) empty. 
tablet: traces of Khar* at k|. wtt; umial dur. new 

polnl* Rtf. one L Khw. 

Umfer'tabtct: U- Khar* obsctire. Good con* 

dUtoO) mneh encmiied. 3 j* x s' X 4* 10 4* 

K. XXIV* Vttl. 36. Label, like tablet, with rounded emfe) 
and liote for string* . 0 '^. nmiidixl* one I. Khw. iPetr. 
flat* three IL Khar* Writing and wood tn good coadidon. 

H. XXIV, vlU. 33. labebllke tablet, one end pointed and 
pirntd, Oir. four II. Khar, its three cotumns. Rtt>> 
blank* Hard and tn good oondltlorn. 84' x I-^'’ x i'. 

N, XXIV. will, 39. Wedge uoder-tablet* lour IJ. 
KJiar, dew. Ra‘. one L Khar, near aq. end Good coin 
ditioa. 5* X *' X'^*< 

I». XXIV* vlU. 4<»* Wedge cov. Ublet, scat eav* (14* x 
si*)eiopty- £1^*one L Khar.at sq. cad, Vsitelchw. near 
point. RiP. three II. Khw,. cfew. Hard and well pm* 
served, roj* x »|* x A *® 3*» 

R. xxtv. viU* 41. X. b< Rectaog. ui]der.tabtet* in two 


»59 

frfc (jotoedk Oh^ five tl. Kl»r, dent R*v^ hiaok- Good 
eonditioR. 9' X yS* (joined) x 4'. 

rf, xxtv* vlil, 4a. Stlck-dlko table t* One third distance 
from end, gfoove roughly cut all ronad. i/iw* roandeit. 
By groove short aide onc'l. Khar. ncioKi then (bine coin. 
Khw, of (from end) 3, 3* nod 4 Jt Long dde three It. 
Khar, ffrt'- fiat- Between gioow and now cod thfw 
cols, Khar, of (from end) 3, 4* and t Iti Owdidort feir* 
is'xirxr* I'Lxxv. 

R. XXIV* vili, 43* Wedge c<rv.*tab1et, «at cav, (i 4 'x 
14*) empty. one I. Khar* at sq-cml i usual char, 
new point, ^rr. one 1 . Khw., feded hut dear. Hard and 
wrejl presemA io 4 * x sj' X 4 ' to 

M, XXIV* vfU. 44* a. Wedge uitder<tablet* Ofe?. four 
A Khw. .^rr.one i Khar, new *<j. enA Eeccllcnl con* 
diiiOB. Pit X s'X A*' Pi- 'OiVlt. 

N, XXIV, vlU- 44* b. Rectang, under-tablet* £Wp. aia 
It Khar. deal. Rt*^- blank. Good condition. 9|*x 

ei'xl-* 

xxtv. viii* 49. Wedge noder'tablet- Ofvt three H, 
Khar.* clear except at point; tower edge has two 000* 
verpng notches cut upon h. Rtr* blank. Kscctlenlly 
pinservect. 9I* X i J' X 4 *- 

R. xnv* vill. 46, Wedge titeder-tableL 
Utrre 11 . Khw.. ckii. Rtr^ one L Khar, at sq. enA Faint. 
Hasd and well preserved. Ci|' X r|* X 

N, XXIV, viit. 47. Karrow Hat atrip of wood* like N* 
awv. oo 4 , q.v, soj' X 4 * x A*- 
R. xxtv. viti, 48* Wedge aiider*lahlet* (%> fattr U* 
Khar* Jin', one I, Khar, twar eq< enA Kveetlent 
ditioo. 104' X i|' X 4'* 

N. XXTV. Vill, 49* Wedge cov..tablet. Oh, r 4 ' from 
sq. end seal cav. (i|'x iJ*) enply. By aq. end one L 
Khar. R*t. four U. Khai. Good condition. Writing 
fsint, 8'xij'x|'io I'. 

K. XXIV* viit. 50* Oblong tablet. 06 i<, two columns 
Khar, (bot U, and three A) feint* Rev> 8vs A Khar. 
Good condlltoQ. X jI' x A'* 

H. XXIV. vill. 31+64* Doubfe.wedge tablet* cninpfeic. 
0)V.*(abl«; Oh\ 14' from «q. end teal <av. wUti remains 
of Biniig and scat (i 4 ' X i 4 ')> One L Khar* a* sq* etiA 
Rivi. two A KhWi 

Und6r4jhlet: f/fc*. three ii. Khw, Rtr. No wriiing 
vfelble, Croe».cut half way. Good condition. 8|'x 
a'xi*. Pi. XKVll. 

R, XXTV, vfli, ga. Wedge under-tahlet. (^i thiee A 
Khar, Rfr. one L Khw. st $q. end. Good comUtiad. 

I0j'xtf*x4' 

N, xxnr. vlil. 53. Label-tike tablet whti wvdgc end, new 
wikkb bote* Oie. two II. Khar, over whole length, and 
Mie short L Rft\ blank, t j|' x t|* X A*^* 

R. xziv. vill* 54* Wedge eov.*Ubtet & 3 v, ig' from 
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•q. eaif leil cav. (t^'x One U Kliar, Ijr aq. end; 
uttitl char, near tide. AVr< Guir IL Kliar. faded. Coral 
ccmd ttkm . loj* x is X /«* to Jf* 

N, niciv, vUi. SS- Wedge imder-tnblaL Ok", llitee U, 
Kl)3r» i?<r. near iq. end (Kie f, Khar,, (afeL Cood oon- 
dition. lo'xij'xi*’* 

n. xxiT, vtil. $6, Wedge cov.<t«tdei Oh. t|’ fiotb 
tq. end Mat ca«r; t|*). By «), end om t> Khar., 
two tl. point sdc oi tcai Cenitt ebar. by bnk. /tfr, 
three II. Khtr. Good eotidiiloa. 9}* N aY X H' T' 

N. XXIV. viil. S 9 * t,a1}nl-Hko tnhiet; broken,, wiih trok ju 
wedge^Bped cniJ. Okt rounded, one I. Khw. very 
loint. Jt*v. doi, two 11 . Khar., tery raim, 6* yt x 

M. mv. viJJ, $8. Wedge under-tablet. Ok. foai tl. 
Khar, Jttv, one t Khar, near sq, end. Good comUtlou. 

loi'xti'xA*. 

fl« XXTV, vUL 59< XiAbel-like tablet* with hole at wodge- 
ihaped end. Ok, four U. Khar. i?<r. five cob. Khar, 
(t, o> fi, fii ^ Good eondithm, a*xi|'x 4'. 
xxvt. 

N. xzit. vUl. 60. Wedge oov..tnblet. C}k. t|* frani 
aq. end aeal civ. (f j*x »J*) with eUing. By aq. end one 
t. fChor. by M], end one L Khar. Good condition. 
Pi'xirxiio H'* 

N. ZXIV. vltL 61. Oblong tablet. Ok. covered with 
eight columns of Khar, each constsdog of eight sbott U. 
Hole in L. upper comer tor fihtig. Jttr. haa been planed 
down bin remabs of one I, of Khar- on bevelled upper 
edge. WHdng clear tbongh faded. Hard and in good 
oondilion. la'xil', PL 

K. xxtv. vttt, 6a. Pint wooden stripj ai one end tq., at 
other roended. Two notches opposite one anoibcr on 
each edge. No tmee of writing, 7^* X X }*. 

H. XZIV. VlU. fig. Wedge cov,-tAbleL Me. from 
aq. end Mol tn*. one L Khar, liy sq. enti 

One I Khar, point tide of Untull char, by point. 
Jltv. two II. Khar, pf' X a^' x lo J*. 

N, xxjo. vilL 65. Oblong tablet (hrolcen). Ok. thott 
L of Khar. In tou-cr R. ponur. Jfrr. four (/) It Kliar., 
ilmoal Ufegibte. fiord and good comUtioiL >}". 

V, xxnr. vifi. 66. Wedge cov.‘tablet. Ok. li' Tiidiii 
aq. end seal cav, Bq), By aq. end one L KItst. Cml 
char, by bote, Jttz'. btinlL Good eonditioiL p^X 

»H*x*^toA-. 

N, ZZIV, vUi, fiy. Wedge nndervtObteL Much sond- 
eticnuplcd, but wood and tmting in excellent confitloa, 
Ok. Iliree U. Khar. Sep, oq« L Khtr. at aq. end, oi' x 

If. XXIF. vm. 68. Oblong tablet <Mr. edges bevdkiL 
One and a half II, Khar, lengtliwayi. Jttf. two cola, 
of five 0. Khar. t^nd-enixuBlcd, but tegihk j wood in 
pood condiliou, nj'xtj'xj* FL XX V'l. 


H, xxn. viU. 69. Wedge tmdef-Uklet. Ok, (our )l. 
KLir. aery talol. much enertmted. Btanfc. Wood 
banl u'xtI'xA' 

N. xxjv. vUl yo. Wedge cov.-tabloL Ok. i|' froin 
sq. end bceJ cav, (i|* iq.) mxt L [Shu. at iq. cud. By 
hole oautl char. va) L Klmr. at Uip edge. Oood 

corulitiofl. to'x ej;' x Y 1°' f'- 

N. xxrv. viU. 71. Rectang. doable tablet, coaijikie, 
umqiened, Cov-loLlcL : OAr. te^cav, (tl'x 

1 A*) strings ooij clay Ailing, impteuion, drmUii/, 
coma we, dhun. Humui fif- full rnuit, hulioitisa, ajxl 

dIuQembeied; beoi}, ibtndtlen, iboTt ftomued lUrt (1), 
anti lowof legs promiaeiit and uacnofleoied. Ob)octs In 
R. and L. lunda ( 1 ), Legs reiukred by fear alfgbt aboke*; 
cut elUier able a lhiee-ti±ed objedl cable border. Sum 
design on N. xxiv. vilL 71, f A. Above saal two II., bdow 
one L Kbar., ckv. 

Uuikr-iablet: /?«?. bLmlu ej'xsA'xi' to Fl. 

xxiti. 

H, UiV, vlU, yn, Rectong, double tablet, contpleie, 

aQOpcbnL Cbv.-tahJm. Mr.8eatcar.(i*x 1^*')' Stiinga 

and Seal of pink day iitlact. Circulai impressioa. iSanM! 
destgn aa N, uir, vuL 71 ud 711. Above s« 1 , two Il> 
Khar, block and dear, bdowone L Kharn block and clear. 
Hard and well preserved bat sock iccrustaiioTi, 8| x 

sA' X A* I*' 

V. xttv, vilL 7g, Recteng. double tablet. Complete i 
tmopcjiedi'or opened and tU'seiUed m wniiqalty. Sttings 
lied below and given extra seal on finf, of andcrHiablm. 
Wbok seal cav, thea wrapped io yellow silk and tied rotund 
sritb coarse string. Cnr^tahlm ^ Ok. Seal cav, 11* x 
■ 1*1 iinproatoni. (a) Standtng 

mak fig. L. wcEta turbiui (^) with peak, loitg drapery 
glidlal at waist, and overfoU bdibuL Fall deeveo, L. artn 
euended; B. hd di long mptre} hair lied with two long 
filktn. Ardulstlc Zeuw navrini work; see N* xxtv. viiE, 
fii. (i) Head, R., sltongly tnnrfcied lieatnna, long early 
hair; see N, *«v. vUi. fit. Acrem cacti end two tl, Khar. 

Uodcr-talilei; SfF, two IL Khar, oenita end, st'x 
a'xi'Lol'. FLXXHL 

B. zztv. vUL 7+, B i fftnng , doubtu tablet, unopened. 
Cov.-lableti Ok. with seal cav. (l J' X S j*), Strings and 
Mil nf phik day UmuL Imiiremiui] of oq neat wbh four 
Cliinese chin. In. aiigutu Sen) writ big, rqiitvaknl in 
tnodem Bcripl lo iU ^ gl SAam^im fAj^w jvif, 
‘Seal of Ihfr Sliui-ahan Cemmaiul' JMr. L C. Hopkiua}, 
TwoU. KlLsr., fiiat bin legibk. Hud aod weU pieoervcd. 

jrx^A'xiVtor. FL sx. 

****^*“** double tablet, Compkie. 
Strings lied bdrind, Unopenet^ or opened am! te-oEakd in 
ainlqiJity. Cov.-tabtei: £Mo, Seal cav. t'aq; mat In 
pbik day wUh mne device u ff, xjttv. riit fij; see Ane. 

H. PL UCXll) N, *v, ig3, a, TaJona and R. wbg 
« mgk douoyiid. Above leal, two !l. KImr.* very IkinL 
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Dijdfr-l*blei t Aff. blink. Good cowlilion. 7l*^ 

N, XXTT4 viil. 76. Rectang, double Ubtei» unopowd 
Cov,*iaW«; GAp. Seal e*e, < I** XI A') •*™S* 

elsj IntocL CSrcttbr eeal hnvhijj »nie design » N. Uiv- 
yUi. 7t» bui lea dlsjotetcd Ow t Khir. »bo« seal* 
feint, FTange il kmr E_ end of tmder-Ublcl om. with 
diamond pittem- Uftdef^Jbfcti Aft', bbnk, llanlind 
tn good condition 1 bni lower tablet split, tti' x 3 j' X ^ 

10 H\ 

N. zxiv, vlii. 7f, lUctBBg, double tablet Cnopktet 
opened Cnv.^lei: Gift Seal etv. (1 A'«‘AT 

aali ptfecrved in throe oblotig ImpfeMieoi. It ( 1 ) two 
11. writing in roSefi perpendicular^ wjr feint. Script tui- 
certain. C. (»> Ejtrge bend R.; Eicf tkSUoyed Ear 
‘small and pointed; hair m roE behind wilb comb at top bf 
t^ad L ( 3 ) Head ainl bust In low relief R. R. hiuKl 
holds a Hoiter. Hose Kitiiiine, ifeir in big waves tied 
head fdkrt,^ one end of vUieh fella dovo haek, one over 
ihoddci. FahiU Good original, probi. Invported Above 
•eal, two U. Khar. Bdnw aeil, two 11. Kliar. clear. Arr, 
efe 11, Khar, dear. Umfer-tabict t Oin. sii IL Kliar., clear, 
Arr, Wimk. hi’ X di' ^ A' ' i'■ 

K. snv. vfil. 7 d. iUotang. doable tablet CompleieH 
WUh civier strings intact. Cov.-mblet; 

O/fc, seal car. [af* ^ 1 1*) with oval ioipression. Apparenily 
two Hga Oiii t- nude r)g,a{ 9 |»retii 1 )r fenmle, facing R-i 
cro^ietl and R. imi raised (o head f half fittings Oir Ei 
Bg. not deaf, appareiitly mefe^ L>,]c(uiliig sligbtlj (brwsnfe j 
L. arm behind and bcni at ctbow, R, hand advtouced (O thigh 
of other fig., R. knee raised and bent, mtb foot Iwbind L. 
cair(?). Ifed impression in fibroo* ctaji prod Trom good 
classical 01 ig. Ifert of embowed btjrticrshow*. Above 
seal, two 11 Khar, Betew seal, one l-KJmr. Uqder-taWet: 
Arr. bluik. *11' x 3 A* i* i*- 

H, EXIT, viii, 7 ^ RKtaag. double tnblett ttnopened, 
with cover (Sr^'xs^’), Cov.-taUet: (Mu. teal cav, 
(t A* X T j') vriib itringt and cfef fillitig litfeCL Two seaU} 
(i) oral, flai field hast of woman L., wit h R, arm raised, 
mnclling flowei (?) ; hriui sligjilly iacBiKd; hair feU* In 
tail down upon sbouldiini. Elbow and lower part of bod;r 
eul off bjr railing fomiug a kind of eaergue (cl^ .dnr. 
XiaAiH, it H. tXXn, H, *T. tgs), <h) oral iiuiij^io wUii 
rial field, 'Impicfflotiirt' sketch of biid in flight (efi Anf* 
HI. LXXn,K.xjiiin 1 ), PoorworL .Above seak, 
four 11. Khar., black and dear; below, two II £hnr, eqtiaJI/ 
good 6 J’ X »|* X I' to I' n XX. 

N, XXIV, vlU. So. Rsctnctg, double Ubtet, ttnopeiud. 
wltbccmw (j'xilT Cov..lablcii CMc. seal ear. (j ji/x 
i|), baa day and one tbing intael. Orentor stamp on fiu 
field, IndJau bead R., beutled, litnr done in two imga end 
knob ai top. Rack hair fells fe dose masa on nape of 
neck. L. Iuuh) raised lioldiog fly^wtiisk or some simbol 
of office (tlinndeflioit i). CoarGe work. Eour tL Khar, 
above K«Lt black and cleat. Below, one I; Khar., alsa very 


blacL Hard and wdl preserved, x 34' X 4 ' to § 1 ' 

Ft XX, XXlt 

K, IXTT. vill. fit. Rertang. double tablet nanpeiied. 
Cav..LiWel ur»*H')' seal eav. (iH'X *7 
lirtDgs and seal inmct; Two ratpresriorts * (i)oval i' X i . 
Bearded 6 g. wearing fiflet with long enili *t rides to L., 
drapery dinging to leg, I* arm ontstrelcbed, lit ftont 
of face 19 long leepme betd in R. hand. Cfemtcel^Kot^ 
ArehaisUc Ecus, See N, sirr. vUi, 73, (Si) oval I' x J . 
Flat field, plain border, head with long hair felKng down 
aides. (Ci; Lahkc-Sfinrair, Dti AVm* ifn AUrrltim. Abb. 
4110. Medusa.) Local work, see H,xtJv.tdil. 73 * Above 
end below seals resp,, two H Khar. Under’taljielt Aftt- 
elghl foil It Khar, written «ro» smattw tHmoudon of 
labfei. A Utile lower is one L Khar, alone. Fortlier 
down, A eoi. of iim short 11 . Writius niucb obscured by 
cncrustiulon. Hard and welt ptfeaerved. x 

xil'tori', Pt..X.x, 

H. Kiiv. vlii. 83. Rectsmg. double tablet* uaojrtncd. 
CoT.-tablal i Oiv. sad c*v. («A' * » 4 ') *■ 

Clay j**l with impresa of oval InUgiiO, * bird, R., with 
■wings espanded and fan-like loiL Above ae*h two ILKh or., 
dear though slightly faded- Hard and well praerved, 
a'xi'x^toi*, RJ, KXIll. 

K, xitv. viiJ. 83. Rectnrtg. double Inblef, nBOpemed, 
with cover (7'x 3)}'j. Cov.riablet ! Oir. «aJeav, (T 4 ' x 
tAT strhig* nod ®«d of pit^ cfey intact CirenUr 
teal 44* diani.; flat field, narrow milled border; wnring 
eagle, wtngS snd legs smstreicbed as H. nrv. viif, fg 
[A/tt. ASs/ja, it. Ft LSxn, N. XT. 133. a)* Root work. 
Above seal, two U. Khar,, fobil. 

Under-tablet; Ait, iacoedi pentagon With Khar, tnacr. 
it R. 0 nd I- jwi nls. Ink feded, but forms of letter rmnain, 
llord and well presemd. ^ **■ 

N. EXIT, vUl. 84. Rociajig, double (ablet. Complete t 
unopened, fire strings broken, enw Intact, Cov.-tablet; 
(Wf, *sal tav, (stV* x ij') boa much damaged seal in pink 
cby, perhatM bearing wme device as H. mv- viJT. Se. 
Bekiw seal, three IL Khar, 

Under-ublet - Aw. Iiknk, 8|’x *i'x4* m < 4 *‘ 

N. XXIV. vtlL Sj. Rectang. double tablet, nnopened 
(cover yj'x *|*)i Cov.*i»blov (Mr. seul ear, (*|* x ij*), 
Strings intnet and efey WJing stntiiped with three seak: (i) 
ftmifer convex (A' x I*) diaTO., tbree faces tiniied in one 
liead (one on top of Itcad), that facing L Udtt$ bearded; 
fatui (with sceptres 1) iudlcatcd; cfegaical type. (ii)hejut 
on flat field, of Indian type, R.; hair cut close, mailed off 
by dislinct furrowa froai ear, face obUteraled(til) same 
ikdgii as on H. tiiv. vitL ‘jt, 71. 76, bm only dight 
impression of upper port Below aeal, two U. Kbar.| bbek 
hot cnemsud. 

Under-tablei r Arr, biaak. Hard and well presert'ed. 
«rR»iV>ti*l® 4'* PkStKjXXI. 

N. xxiv. vlil. 86. Reciatig. double tobiet* oouipleie. 
Siringi knotted below, prob, opened end re-sealed in 
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Cover «al cay. »mi 

itriiiga ftod clay Riling. Sq. iiopetoloa fnlact. E3^tiutt 
advances R. with intnk loweicd, »d ciiiled inwsrda; 
oitltine of lacle reodercd srtia of dota. Abort Iwad 
and jback are a,few etrolcea Ppparailly meiiiitigleaa. 
Summary woik. Some dee^n » on N. xxiv. viil. 
Cov,-iatriet i O^. iwi> IL Ehar. above seal. 

Uoder-tablel i A?, blault. Kartt and well prwervsd 
dj'Kal'xi)*. T), XX. 

N, vtU. 89. Roctang, doubte tablet. Comprete;:. 
atrings tied tmdancalh; probobiy opeaed and le-closed 
in antiqubj, CoT..tab)et; Oh^, snl nv. 
betring thro «aJ iaipiesskma. Middle unpressttm fiiiled 
ahowtng only pair of bonter. Lt impression B ^ I Y If BJ L« 
impression {() on N. xjov; vifii Sg, but not very clear, K. 
impresfwn same R. impreagiem (iil) on sotor (cf. also 
N. xatv. jt, T», 7<)k but only R. side of teii has taken. 
Two U. Khar, veiy faint md mucb encnisted wiih sand on 
each aide of aeal. K 3* x A' «> i* 

W. XDV. vUL 88, Rectaag. donWe tablet, opened, 
Seal caw- (li'xt') entpiy* atriiig tosi, Cov-'tsitfet: 
0*r. abow seal, two E Khar.; bdow aeal, two IL Khai,* 
(dear. Jtrr. aia 8. Kliaa. clear. 

Under-tablet : OiiK six E Khar., dear. faut Jl, 
Khar, {one almost elGiced) nmaing akmg (ablel, to R, 
end; ooc L Kliar. (small) running across tablet towoiUs L. 
end. Good condrUon. Tablela poaalbly are not a pair. 

«. joav. vHl, 89. Roctang, double tablet. Complete. 
Unopened. Gov.-tobkt'; Oiv, kuI eav, (r|*xt'). seal 
deslniyed. Acnoi one end two EL Kliv. 

Un^r-tablct; Ae, Uank. pj'xa'x j* to 1/ 

N, XXIV. vUt. 90. Rectong. doable tablet. Oprowd 
sad lowely re-lled in atilbpdty. Seal euv. {1' x 1 ') empty. 
Cou.'-tablet t tTfr, ihies It. Khar, aeross one end. 

Under-tabid: Jtfv, tdsnk. to J*. 

Pt XXIIL 

K. XXIV, vUl. gi. Rectaag. doable tablet, onopened, 
with cover {gf* xt{*). S(.>al eav. x t|’) u-itb airily 
intact. Cov.-tablel: Oiv. clay seal, ttio tmpreasknts. 
sq.; within bioad border of cross'lialehlng. slag fallen on 
foR-koees; (ii) neady dicolv: debased design (lotos bud ?L 
narrow reyed border. Three II. Khar, to R. of car., blacl; 
bm somewtuu obeemed To 1 *. of eiv., one L Khar. 

Under-mbkt: iPrr. twocida. Ktiar,. nine sbort E In ftra; 
ibree in second; 0100)1 faded and racnisred. Hard and 
wtM preaerwed; imidi spotted wilh encrnsuiion. 8'x 
aJ'xi'toJI*. PL.tX. 

XXIV, vtU, 99. Roctang. doable tablet. Complete; 
QDDpctted. but two atrings broken, Cov.-tabielr <Wp, 
seal caw- (I’x 14') wUb seal bearing sxn» unprestslofi as 
K. XXIV. viii. Ba p). Oidy one end has takoii. TMn Jl. 
Khar, acroes one end. 

Under-Cablet j Ittf. blank. Good coodidoB. 

»rxA»r, 


N. xxrv. vlU. 93. Rectang, double tablet Complete; 
uuopeiMd, bot two stringa iKokoi. Cov.-mUet i’ ^p> 
seal cav, (i|' acj.) Ints in piak cky, ttxnugcd at ooe 
edge, with fume Qiineer Ifnptvasion as N. xut, viii. ye 
and N'. xxxvo. L a Acioia one end one u 4 a half D. 
Khar, faint, 

Under-Uiblet; .ffrr. blaak. Wood bard. pi'x3|*X 

A' to I'. 

If. xxcv, viti. 94. Rectnug. doable tablets unopened 
(toverpA'^ ll*)' Cov.-rabkl: sealcitii'i(i|*x 1 AT 

wllbeiriiigiiiniaEt. Red day^inqiceaiion from drenki' tn^ 
inlagllo, Od R. staoduig pa«tc(l) 8g., front; L. hand 
held free, holds enmd botv (f) rbUj^; on groiuul, R. band 
fRc by side] bcinreeo legs two lines (ends of fttokf); on 
head, ciicalar luinbat. To L. sealed %, R. oo cross- 
leafed chair; wears cincutw nimbus and close-fitttng dress 
widi clote folds; K. hand behind 1^ aide, L arm exteodlNt 
and bent vertical ty itdbow. Knite style. DdOw aeal. one 
1 . KharH clear ; jdmv« seaL two tL encniBtec). See ibirrr 
Ca/itp.', i. Fig. pgi 5. p* X Jj* X A' to !*■ 

K. xxtv, vtll. 95. Rectaog. double tablet. Coinplete; 
imopeneiL Cov.-iablett fAkv «ml cav. sA* *4*- Crey 
«tay beariog tame devioe as K, »it. whi 86, . Dota aloi^ 
ba^ of eU^snC (advattdng R.) nod naiks in Add fidtu. 
Above tea), two E Khar., below 1^ one L Kbar^ kuii and 
■aad^ncniMrd. 

UntJeT-tablct! /frc. apparently bleidt. Much sand- 
encmtictL Good cont&tion. fi'x A' to 

jfi xxfv, vlU. 96. Roctaog, doable inbloL Foond 
opened. Cov.-tablct: < 3 fe. seal car. 
cky, tsro impressiona (1) drcular; eagle, highly eonren- 
Itoosliaed; . (ii) oval ; human fig. wearing circuhir ninibuf, 
noiic, and stole crossed on bnast (f) witli strumen to 
ground. Body front, legs proSle, mtvnncUig K. R. am 
sllgbliy away from side, hand liolding luiift ^f)] t. ana 
raised und btiu at dhowiV hind holds ofijeci like double 
sack-porK {pt Kabeia?). Object, potalMy sword, su6|Mnidsd 
by strap from R. thigh, Uehased work ahowfng Koman 
influence. Above seal, diree IL Khar., below seat, two d.) 
blftck and clear, /^iv, obe L Xlur., clear. 

Undci-tabtct: Oiv- eiglit tl« Klwr.^ very clear. 

blank. Cover gJ*X3'; tablet nw«, II 

XX, xxm, 

H, xxcv, vtlL 001. Fr. of eottmc bafTfAbrlc, giihercd 
very hiUy tnlo band Of aanie- Lower edge ragged, proK 
lorn off laige pIcM. Condition bad. Aoothsf gndiered 
ptHO, 4 J' Jqng, band of which la gone. Also amaU fta of 
loose fabric, salmon atid red, and bail (J* dlmt.) of 1' to 
s' fra. of buff IbteaA Chief fr., letigib of band 
<Mi of band I'; depth oP«U' 3|'. 

K- xxrv, vUi ooit. n, b. Two frs. of tmmed leather 
of Irtegalar shape, with Wt of teuher ihimg 1* 6* 1on$. 

K< xnv. vUL oog. ft, of rug (^(sm')i f>aiin weave. In 
ktnda vS |iau«n, of whkh the only one compkiely abown 
is compel of n dtontond In liglht buK wiib browo, msildet 


S«c. vl) 

centir dot, «o i (KMiad of bravo uiuld«r, divideil frora 
tbe next repexi hy two votkal panllet linei wilJi ends 
ctuUiig Awsj from cseh otbcr^ tn bufft Above imd belovi 
the brawn is "bonJered bjr a Kilid chevron of tcarlet, 
eounierdioftgtiiit with n tnailsr putoo in tnilf Beyond 
this, on otic tide is s band of fome indb^ngvihabln 
polteni tit fai^ljt btoe wid oraug*. Loosely irown, 

N. xzir. will. 004. Flat strip of wood, litte N. xm, 
006. q. T. Kew on* eod, time trisngukr nicks «r e«t in 
one edge snd t«o in the other {opposiie to the two 
fnim cnd)> es|* x {4* ^ f"* 

K, rsTv. vliL 40$. OblnttK wooden bloelc. Down 
middte five htiJw to iO I^ciwd Acraea one edge 
two j Mi fftt n g aaW'ieuia aurlung dircetkm of holes. 

T*'xti'to if ’xr. 

N. x xF w. vUL oo6> Short wooden 8Uck> with taised 
central collet 1 long; on either side of which hm been 
e beh {^of raeti)l). Peg from some inatruineot. 3 |*x 
10 I' On middle)* 

K. xxtv* vlU* 007* Wooden sttclc, ifighdy tbickeaed 
lawuds one endi then tapering down gntdicdly io lotntded 
end. i^x^'tol*. 

;f, mV* vUL ood. Wooden ntlck. like H, ixrr. viil 00 ;. 

urxr «o A' 

N* xxiw. vtil. 00$. Wooden stHp like M. xxit. tni. dt, 
Eldgea on aix; ude nnntded offi Both ends braheit. On 
one csdge two granps of two imlches, ajiil oppnhe them 
on other c(^ two giotip* Of four end Ihree noEcbei. 

N* XZXV. wBL 0010* Wooden ettch^ tipermg gradtndly to 
etelt end fniin he thkkcet point u oait>thiTd of Its height. 
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Atthitmeraide liole. ProliL needle f(X onMi^nrlL Cf. 
K.xjcxtmn i* not, iof'xl* *0 A** 

N. xxnr. vIB. ootl. WoodiSa sticky trimmeti raond, plsin 
butdightly carved. 9<(. hole (|*dtnin.. ^1* deep) let into 
one eniL f isndle Cor iwtniimfcpi such is m drilL p* x {*. 

H. xxiw. wUi ooiB. Woodoi peg, with neffied central 
collar. Cf. K,zxiv. viS* ood and uxviL li.oOt. X A* 

toA*- 

H, zxiw. wIiL oet^h Wooden mouie-trap. Spearbeaii^ 
shaped fiat jMece of wood, pterced with toige bole, ij* dkm. 
ttt widest put, A Voha^ channel trawefsee stmoei ^ 
whole kngd). Me«r iiole, sis suaU peg^lea. At U[i^t 
end, a •ewntli. 1 q use the huge hole ii placed over tnoaoe- 
hole w run, b pl|>pug iJwough. tlie nouss lelewi check 
and cniues on cmiw to be ditchaiged along the V-ahiped 
chtnincl at himaelf. Ct K* <ai« tii. 001 and Aitt, 
ii. PI. LXXUl, N. M*. a, ts|' Xto t A' xi'* 

K, xziv. vtU. ootf. Fr* of buff lenihef, cot off oomcr 
of St rectangular piecie. Sidea laeaMise 6* x i'; i h i ctaie as 

A'. 

ff, vllL 00*5* Stick of cftercy p) wood, with Inrk 
on. One end cut neuly to a wedge. H' x J'* 

N. xziv* lx, St Half of oblong tabilet. V^ohaped notch 
tcraOS long thtOi Ohi^ two H. Khar.* very dearii Af. 
blank. 3 |'xi'xA*» 

pr. xxtv* X. t. Obloog tablet, with one etui wcdge-diaped. 
Oip, Uaiik. J?rr. traces of Kher. inser. Surface soft and 
Lleadied. 11}* X i A*^X A*< 

N. xxiT. X. ooj. Wooden flre-atlek (femak), like l,.A. 
V. R. r. Four holes slong each edge of one side. See Joyce, 
in Sftut, sL 3; as, Fig. b, +1* x 11* x 
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M. xxtn. I* r. Rfctang. nnder‘tablet Sknk, Wood 
ioH, l 4 |*'xei*xi^ 

H, XXVI. L a, Obloog tablet, pierced in one cnnxt, Ofn, 
three coK Kbsr. 0/ Knit B.. ead* (^), and two longer IL 
Wnthig very laitit. Rn>. five cbli. Khai. of three or four 11, 
each. Writing very fainl. Soft but well pretervod. 8^' X 

ir>«A^ 

If. XXVL L 3. Oblong tablet, pierced in one comer; in 
hole b fr of folded doth os tape. Oh, one ). Rhv*, very 
faint. /tfP. four (or five!) It. Khar. Well preaenred but 
lofr. S J* X IJ' X I* 10 J*. 

N‘Xxvi.L 4 * Koctang.coVr-Ubhst, Ob, sealcav.{i'x 
tl**) idth sq, impreadon. Roond^bodied nanoa^ttedied 
vaie; from ba base two long pnlm^leavn spring ootwards 
and up, framing sbrigut ffom n»uth two EintUar but 
•hnt ksvm ennv out ind up, with a third (or a flawa?) 
between tbem* Stiff po« wtwh- No inaer. .ff/r. four IL 
Khar., very feint. Soil nml sand-enenated. ji'x sj'x 
I' to k'. Pi X 3 i, XXUL 


N, xxvL E. g, Rectapg. Gov.>tablet, with empty wsl cav, 
(t|* X t A')' bknk. Mof, two IL Khar., Indiithul, 
Fairly preserved, ej'x »* X4' 101'- 

N, XXVL t. 6, Rectaog. ttiider‘taldOt, Oh. five II, Khar., 
feltiL iPm. bknk. Dripped. Wood rotten. Tf^xel^X 

A'- 

H. ixvi. L 7* Obloog tablet with wedge-ehsped etidi. 
Hole near one end. Both sides covered with Khar, writing, 
very faitU- Much cnctuated with nnd and piastCRd wUh 

suaw. ij|'x*rxJ'. 

N. xxvx, L 8. Wedgo tinder-tablet. Oir. two 11 . Kbar., 
very faioL Jter. bktik. Surfecc rotleo. Foim broken, 
7 i'x irxi*. 

N. xxn, t* 001. Bono ucul. ohtong In section. Pierced, 
On »q. sides t (i) a )hid advancing R, ; (ii) a rubbiL ocatiid 
upright. L. On obtong sides: (i) stolid monkey L; 
(ii) obacure. Deeply but badly mu. sq.x|*« PL 
XXIX, 
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If> zxvi> ii Wedge Diidier>tablet. Oie. fltu nit&». 
Tfac« of Khar.(?) wriiing. J?rT. founded. Tnco fli 
Ktiarnfi') ^Tidng. Much cocnsted wfth sand. 
il'xi*. 

N, xX'n. lit. 1 . Wooden doDbte'brACkit^t or cantilever. 
Holtoued and cat in tfatee (or rntTisii;. Carved in feUcd On 
tiileii and imdcfneatJu Si 4 i ii Thne panela. Cm lle; 
ftom cflund tum ri#e twelve kmg tteou^ tU «i etcb nde, 
carving out and dtrati, ending allemateif in peM'^hapcd 
Ihdt covered vriiL eae'toolh pattern, ami In brtftd Icares 
wbb tncued veins; tteoa eltematelv plain uu) bendol; >0 
R., beatted stem joins loft lo Emit. Sidf paneli eaeb 
bear dmilu mofuter lundlng in tuintdd to spring, Ticing 
c«ure. Long neck, kmg oocodlle's jaw with teeth aui! 
txagne promdicg. Mane reodend by tkep V-shaped 
lodtioiiik Small nprtght wing curved rorward (like that of 
archaic Cdetnihun homey. Long hocL Long tail tuougiii 
forward over bank. Qn paws four and five claws. Between 
pitiela tiprl^l nlgMg hand. Below panels pkin Qlkt. 
then moidding with long hllleta divided by bevelled squares, 
below which plain fillet. Stdt a. Central panel; akuilir 
dealgn but ooly five Oeina on each tide of vase, Skk 
panebi e irwilur bessla but wjlbont wings, wlLh larger lieadi 
and thicker week*. One tuicJi datmiged. SlmDar tuoulil- 
Inga. Centre plaiQ with round hole to take 

post-head. Ai one eid; wllbdn plain border, a broad fiwoe 
of sstr-looth pattern enclosing plain pane! wberein crossed 
diagonals of bead-work bctwecD plain fillets, Cross-niw 
of bead-work. Sq. panel widi mde double Incised aquiuos 
at comers f la ociUre a sunk cirote containing twelve* 
petalled roseite. Then biOOd otosir-hand of taw-toothed 
chip-carvlng beiwceo two rows of inwird-pointing dog's- 
tooth omameni, Onavtaw of bcada. At the other end ] 
withm plain fiUeit bonto', cross-band of cKiiwirit-polnliog 
dog's-tooth oTTiiuneat. Sunk sq, panel with raiacd dlagoiuda 
of bend-work between plain lIDcts. Tlien two enstt-banda 
of Vandyke aepanted by plain baoA Then in ohloog pane), 
having bead frame wiihin rurtow plain fiHet, a Hower 
(kttu*) with four dnuble petab and li»r Kpab, twelve 
ttaoiena in eoTxilla and central bow. Carving eoaiie ehtji- 
worts, exeeuied with long driviOg urokn. S' rf* Jf X 
i 4 i*, MOflise-hole, dUm. P|. XVitl. 

N, xxvt, vl. 1 . Oblong tablet, each end wctlge-ahaped. 
Hole near nanown end. £>^p, BjU. Thiw 1L Khar., eltar. 
Jtfp, twk mostly lefl rm rounded surface. Two It Khar. 
<mbatk.&bu. ti'xij'xi'. FLxm 

)t. ZTWt. Vi, a. Oblong tablet. Bark on tong edges. Hole 
at comer, (Hip. nine H. Khar, written acron^ dbtinct. 

«* H Khar, wnttei aoioas, iKnlriet. 4^^* X X t'* 
FI. X3£Vn. 

N. xxn, vL g. Wedge under^tableL Oh, Ibur Ii. Khar. 
Rtf, one 1. Khar, by sq. end. Good eooditioa, writing 
clear. «j'x 

K4xxvt.vi.4. Obtatfi tablet Bait 00 long edget (Mp. 
ihiw etds. (3t 4. 4 lU) Khar. biauk. Good con- 
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didon, Begimtinga of hole at comer, 5l*xfi'x|*. 
PI ► XXVI. 

K. xxtt. VI. $, Oblong tablet, pkreod near on« end Oh, 
three U, Khar, and single vepomte line at botton ^ Ibrled, 
htti dear, Rtr, hUnk, Well pKienreU. 33' x tj' x l'- 

M. xxwo vL C. Gbloug tablet^ wtQi h(^ Dear wedgC' 
shaped eitd Oh, mmided, one L Kbar. Rff, (Ui, four 
oOU. Ifqur II. each) Klior. GoDd.Lonrlitirm. x t'‘ x |*- 

K. XXVI, vl. 7. Oblong tablet, wiiti one end rooibly 
pointed, other sq. and pierced Oh, blank. R*f, two 
It Khar., Ciukd, Wc^ preserved, h^' X1 j|k‘ X 

N. Exvr, vi. fi. Oblong tablet, with bole near roumled 
end, Oip- rounded, two wide ooluntm (thiec U, each) 
Khar,, and one I, Khar, gcrowr nsundrd r^. JftP, flat, 
five fiohi. Khar, (font of ,7 II., one of *), Good foiv- 
didon. 

N, XXVL vl. a. Oblong tablet* pfetced it pointed end. 
Oh, thm U. Klmr. &s. one I. Khar. Writing black 
and dear. Wed preserved, 4|'^x x J'. 

K, xxvt, vt, TO, Oblong tablet, ends rot^ily Trunined. 
Oh, three )L Kbar., black Imt eucnnitod. R*t>. one 1. 
Kbar., clear. Hard and well ptuemrL * j* X > ]^' X J', 
n. XXtT 

N. XXTI. vt Hr Sji|n shaped tablet, edga ururinuneiL 
Kadt pointeil, one pierced. Ok'- two It Kbor. 
blank. Writing Jisded hut dat. Plecocd utul iplU ] wood 

bard 7r>^n'j<r 

N, XXYI, vl. ». WotMlen Sro-atick, (eii»te,like N, xxiv, 
X, ODi. floie placed oi one end. One fire-hole by one 
edge, half worn dowOf Ond along other edge of same Side 
begiiuiingB of four holes. 4I’' x i|* x 

K, xxn, vit jg. Oblong tablet, with bole at romided eod, 
On each side two eolii. Khar, writing [ very fnlnL Wqod 
hard Tft'Xj'xi'. 

M. XXVT, vt, 14. WedgO-Hhaped tablet, roughly nnu^, 

with seal car- empty, fUank, iVel) pre- 

rerved. fif'X t x^'. PL xxvn. 

■¥ 

If. XXVI. Vi, rs. SUp-ahftped tableL Oh. one nod n 
hair It Khar, leiigdiwaya. Rtt. two II. Khar. lengtliwaya. 
iol*xi)i*xtli*- 

K, xxvt. vL t6. Labd-ahaped tablet, pierced near 
miildJe, (roiuulad) ihrae short 11 . Khar, arratigeil 

eolitmnwke. OM 1. Khar, loucn dim bw tegible. 
Well preserved. 4 i* X 3 ' K A- 

K. xxvt, v|, 17, Label-aba ped tablet, fonneit by spliilirtg 
piece of bnodi vertiesiHy; ooc end roughly Toatidcd, oihet 
pednied oad i^ronl. Oh, reanJed, iluw I). Khar, much 
enmuted. Rnr, lu IL Khar, li» two coiumnv. Hard and 
well preserved, 5I' x 1 * x /('. 

If. xxvt. Vl, iB, Oblong tablet, iwroed at one end. tW*. 
thiK IL KhM.. tided. RtP, three II. Klmr, Ikded, WeU 
prism cd. ei'xiVxJV 
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H. XXVI. vi. cei, Woodeo ooptf. wt. (J|' x 

I*). TlUQ«gh floot of tiv. i round lioI< fH>R5«L Well 
fttonrvcd. ifxii'. K. XXVU. 

K. xxvi. vL oQfl. Woodeo knife»haodle. Crwnen 
f odcly f oanded. Soctet lo laio blade iji* «fcep, long 
xj'uiAt. sl'xi'xl^ tlXXSVL 
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». XXVI. vH. t, tadk-vhfiped UhJet Umg «od 
wbUlled ilown into mat Itkkj tq. end vllU onplf seel 
e*v. (t'Xit'^'y: utininUJied on letimiiig boik. 
Blimk. Well piwcnred. X i}'’FI XXVIL 


0B1KCTS EXCAVATED AT, OR fODKD Kf^R, SOUTH«EASTERN CROOF OF RUINS, N. KXVH XXXV 


N, xxvtL eot. Wrtoden cotnb, round^opped, lUin LA, 
vm, oof. H. H'l 3 A'f 

ibicknesi^ PLXXVin. 

». xxVB. 1 . opi. RvcUng, cov^Ublel. BlftwJjcd; no 
writing. Gtiod copdliioit, sl* xi®oi^ xj 

R. XTIX, oot. x-d. Fabric Its. a. Fr. of ingniji fnftnuwl. 
Wnrp of lliio brown ibivad. Web, wlitlt, btuc. and crimsoD. 
FeUmt: a variely of eh#t]ocr, fotmittg stepped loecngee, 
blue with red squire ia eeotie*, dindifd by stepped chevron 
hawi U of bine. Evenly woven, Cotour beah. White tKs. 
coloured to yellow ItipUces. p|'*X3** PI, XUX. Withlhi^ 
b, piece of bright piah twktcd cord, colour very fresh, but 
stroagert ou luiface. Lengtii Abo c. fr. of dirk red 
bbrkv hMse texture, tengtli sT- And <L part of fkt string 
bund of goat's l»jr, la L.B. in. 004, Th» eiamph: is of 
Ihree strings (bud tn middle, with dirk brown on each 
■Idc), sewn together with buff twine which posses borittO- 
laBy through the thiee iruJ eppears in ulteraote ethches on 
ouler edges. Fr. of fourth siring it cod, C, 13* x |*. 

n, xxtx. ooa. Oval piece of wood, flit, pointed roughly 
el cilhcT end. Face quite tot, buck rounded and with 
[wo pro}ecinig eitdr nf (bt^eii] loop handle. BuHifcris 
float for phutcring will rt’** 3 Y>*l* ® 

)C1X, 

K, oog. Part of broom of dried gisss, lied lOtud 

with 1 flu cord of plaited goat's {f>hth. Xongdi 

H, vm Flat bronxa dtae, wjih aidted edge. In 

ccotre repoawf bom, brokea Between each nick on edge 
a annill lepousid boss. Diam. ij' ; d la tit , of bow |*. 
II. xxtx. 

n, were , oes. Pendant in blue paste. In shape of um. 
icsetnhllng closely produclu of Ronifio ^ypt both In 
nutcTiaJ ffnd in ibnii, II, diint. ^r * FI. XXtX- 

M. Tvty 006, Bronze ling, wtib flat betel bearing 
intaglio. Closed eye. Diam. i'xtf't besrl |*X-f|'. 
p). xxtx. 

H, xxtx. 007. Pr, of biad of blti* paate, Iwgc eylindticiL 
Cbawietlcd edge, Ct Attt, AAiaw, li. PL tOtXTl', N. 005. 
b, Regalw Wirstctn type. Thidmem 4' ; dUm, wait 
f. jV PL xxix. 

Jl, wwty- I. j, Rectang, mider-tableL One edge split 
off. No wriUBg. Wood hard, pj'K»|' x^*. 

K. wTTx t. a. Wedge uodW’tablet. Ch. Mven 11 

ttfi 


Kbur. tnostly disonct. Jtrt. one |. Khar, at sq. end, faint. 
Wnll preserved. 9 ' x *' X 4** FI- XXVIL 
». *wr« L 3. Rectaiig* gnder lablet. loweredgo broken 
away. Ofe, five 11 , Khar., end upper half of chatacters of 
iixth. Wank. Good Modititin. rol'xil'(m- 

coin]deic) x 4'" 

K. -rvn j. 4. Reclang. cov.-tabtet, with eofity seal 

cav. (i4'x i-A*)- ** 

blank, W«H preserved, gj* X 3I* x ■A* ^ 4 ** 

K, XXIX. I. g. Fx. <rf rectang. undaf-ttblet. One end 
tcwi. Okif. four II. Khat., clear. Kfv, Wank. Save for 
breakage, well piesorvwJ, fij* X to I'¬ 

ll. yww L e. Rectang. under-Wdet One edge split 
away. Oit. fiwr and a bull IL Khar., blsek and dear. 
Gash cut in biser edge. Jta>. Llimk. y-|* x i|' X 

K, xwrXx I, 7. Wedge cov.-tabtet. with seal^av. (1 A' x 

*A*) ^ 

of imial chaRietcr near point, /tit, one L Khar, hr ennwr 
by aq. end. Well preserved. y'xil'xAr- 

ft, XXIX. 1 . 8. Oblong tablet, pieioed In one eamer, 
etc. nine slwrtlL Khar, written acrow natrower d^ension f 
faded but fairly lUsuod. fire U. Khar., faded. Good 
condition. ^ ^1** 

H. rm i. g. Obloog tablet, pierced one corner. fUr. 
two cols. Kher., of five and three IL, clear. J?r». blank. 
Hard j spUl in plaCO. ${* X * At' ** I” 

N, y«T»T k 10. Wedge cov.-tablet. Notch cut either 
ride close to point OM*. seal cav, (tl'x ij'] i|' from 
iq. end. By tq. eud Oao 1 . KJiur. Usual ciiar. by bole, 
two IL Khar- lo^'xr'xrto 4 *. 

N, XXIX. I. n. Wedge under-tablet. Oh, foar fl. Khar, 
Jtev. one L Khar, near sq. end, and one I. Ktior. in tnubUe. 
Good condition, gj'xii'xj*, 

N, v vta - i. SB. Oblong tablet, with bole in corner, CUr, 
b li mk . /lit, seven 11, Kits;,, fsbii (five are only 1* tong). 
Well preserved, gj' x i|' x |'. 

N. wwvw- I. rg. Wedge uoder-tableL Two boles by 
point Oh. four U. Khar,, clear. Att, (me h Ki)>v. by 
aq. end, veiy firiht. Good condirioo. 8|' x t|' x A'- 

N, xxiX. L 14. Rectaog. tablet- Notches fni string lo 
middle of each edge, am) rifles bevdlcd in between. No 
seal CSV. Oh,, two II, Khar., faint but clear, in R, upper 
corner avxt off L, upper side reap Art. elgtx IL Khar-i 

u m 
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{Clmp. VI 


dMK. Condilioo vny fitlr. Oi*, mitftix MiH|-«iu;nisled, 
and ODe comer worn emj. 4 f* X 3 ^' 

N. XXIZ. {. 15. Rectad^. tinder>UbieL 06 s. seven R. 
KhsT.i indistinei. Rn*. blsnk. Hard, but wain. 

N. x*». L 16, Hectaoe. cov.-tablet with teal cav, 
(il'x ij*) emptf, 06 p, oa one ekic of (•»„ ooe T* 
Kbst., iidut. Jtn. dx tl. ICt»r.| olcsr^ Excellently pre^ 
«««!. 6|'X5|**rw|'. 

3 CZIK, tl, t. Obtonif tabtetf pkrcei) ai one end, Sknfc. 
Good condiiioR. 6| x x 

H. a m s . U, g, Obloog tablet, pteroed In one comer. 
Blank. Fairly priservect V x r J', 

R, x»t». IL a, b, Double^wodgo lablol, coinjikte, 
opened. Seal cm. (i^xij') emiKy, Cov.-Ubki J 
CWr. one 1 . Kluir. al a^i imd, one L point side of cxv., trmx 
of nsusl character lUisr poinL Jtep. blank. 

Undcr-iablet: 06 s. three U. Klmr,, blnl and eacrtisted. 
JPrctbinnlc. Hard and well preserved isj'x aj*xf^tot|*t 

R. uxx. It ooi« a. Wooden fire^tlck (female), like LA. 
T.ai, Cornett rudely bevelled* At one end a bole pierced 
right through, Sewu dre-faoles along one tide and the bc- 
ginttingt of one on ibe other aide; Tliit wat pasted 
through H19 of goaiVIiaIr rope betongiog to N. xai, H, 
001.h. See}pyceinAf!rjr,xL3, a4,Ftg.t, Ol'xti'xf.i* 
BJ, xxviu. 

b. Stick warped Into a F, At eadi 
end a wide aotch, m oiieorwhkh a piece of goaf8(?W 
hair rope la attached by the vaua) mctliad of aepartling 
the ttiands. When found, tbe fitt-blodt N. am. it. oor, a. 
Wit passed through a lopp in the rope. fossiWy handle 
f<» thong of fire-drill, hut more probably a ‘dead-eye* m 

primitive pulley fix hauUitg tope, Cf. K. «tT. odi. B.of 

bow sV i diam. sdek \* to f*; acnna ends ef' pi. 
XXVlii. 

R. xxuL Iv. t. Wedge cov.daWrt. 06t>, 1^' from 
sq.en 4 eeal cav. (1,%' x r A*) with remaina of seal Polbi 
tide of seal* Snstlka ia cut. No witting viubic. JPm 
blank. Bad condition. S^'xilxJ*. 

R. xitt. Iv, a. Eectaag. under-Ublet t widi bofe io L. 
top comer. OSs. twelve R Khar, black and very dear, 
except hi extreme R. top comer. Rtp. blank. Good 
condition, rgj'xtj'x J". 


N. Txx, L, 1, Wedge tmdet^lablei. Ihrae tL Khar. 
Jits, oat L Khar, by sq, utnl, and senlctied Svuulu 
al* frontpofni. Gondltkngo^ 

K* *1*- ii. I* Wedge uuiler.teblet. Wood pedsbed and 
btenched, (Broken and glued.) 1 s* k H A*- 

Trx -gjpt. 001. Sronu riiif, wUb fint betel, la- 
d*d design, Diam, x j*. Pi. XXUt. 

N, xEXr-xxxu, 00a. Steatite handle, sq. in seditra, of 
MUM implement, Fkrced. and flaitcited al end. Broken, 
If' long X jq, and f X |' (tl end). PL sXDt, 

N, zxx-xxzn. 003- Bine glaaa bead* fiioeied JeateitL 
Threaded with bronze wim |'x A*' sq, to 1* rq> 

K, xxx-xzaai. 004. PymnJdn] tigtdto scat, pierced 
through apex. Oh bm imggJio face L, rowbly cut 
A'•q-if high. PI, KXIX. 

N' aaiT, OOL Wooden cotnb, roimd-topp^ like L A, vnr, 
eoi. IL «S*! kjiflih of tmth J'; width al*; thicbieH 
A*i flewas teaih to t*. 

N. xxxT. ooa. Flat piece of wood. Onu end sq., the 
other narrower end wedge-shaped. By this end dilp off 
one itde. Near end two parallet aaw-cuta, A* ^P> A* 

apart. Nearer brood end a hole A'ijinro. 5|'xi|’‘x|' 

S, n a n y. oog, Hronzo ling. Laomge-ohapet sectini. 
Eads beaten tcgeiluer. Diam, A*< 

H, xzxv, oo'4, Round broiuo bottton, with Ixtsa pro* 
Jeeting Jrora within a raised ring on! lie ftee. Btbbd, two 
hoops, Face x ; dlsm. hoepa A'' ihickmas Ixxhm 

A', n-xxix. 

N. XXXV, 005. Ctirved bronze rod, sq. in section. One 
end beaten miJ Bat, other end broken, Rod r. I* x A* 
xA*i e*tpaft r'xi'xA* 

K. xxxT. ooe. Pendant of glaas and diver. Round 
convex piece of pok green glam, set in round tflvw 
moaniljig. FM back. Round edge, row of holknr allvst 
bulbs. Two snail rings on hick to lake a rodt and a loop 
fw ffispeiuioiL Diam. H'l diom. of glass PL 

*' ■* b, Donbte-wedgo tablet* cnuiplcte. 

CoVii^bltiL t 0ito- frijim »q, enci ieaJ cav. (eJ' x 

Bjr end one L KhATi fir pojttt ueuaJ 
to. Ats Want 

Uuto-^ct! Oh. four R Khar. Afro; one L Khar, al 
>q.end. Wood hard but twisted, r/x arx||* to A** 


OBJECTS excavated AT SOUTHERN 

R. Auvu. 11. Obloog tablet, imich eocnuted wiih sand 
^ wiih «ro». Oh. uaeca of Khar. wihSng. 

Art*, ihm li. Khar., &tni and obscorod i&|' x if* x f*. 

c»v..tabl«t Oh, ami cav. 

‘A ) daioa^td peaJ of junk cUj bsuing sama 

Old ITO d. Kliir. 61 m. rtra < 1 . Kta,.. Cm«, .pp^ 


GROUP OF RUINS, N, XXXVII-XLI 
Iwe aJaMst effiiced. Wood hard 4^ R3i'Kii* to A'. 

ill XXllI. 

K, i. g. Wedge cov.-labtet 06e. aj* from sq, 

^ seal cav, (lA* «tf*) with remains of teaL No wibir^. 
rw. One 1, Khar., faint. Surfroe ioR. ig|*x i|*. 

H. xxxvit, L g, a. Ff, of wedge eov.-tablet, L. mad 
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No ftT wiUag. Vei7 w& Jiwl fowlf pi«^ved, 

K. xxxvtL I. 4. Obion* tablet. pwi«d at wedge-ahap^ 
end. OSo. (bar U. Khar.. fiuxB. .ffff.Want. . 

K. xxrvn. U 5. Wedge noito-tablet. Ofv. tla« J!. 

IfI..r ided. J?rr, blank. Ban! bat tiwped. 9' x if . 

W.xxxvll.ib 001 . Wooden peg, triUi eoUai roDdd 

nidiile. a N. Txrf. *uL 006. Uicd in ibeep-sheamig 
implenunt? $1* X |' to /# ?»«)' 

(f. xrxvB. IL, 00a. Fr of warped stick whh notiAeil 
ends like N. aiJic. ii. 001. b. Oue end bralwo off. Handle 
of fii«.4rill or ■dead-eye*. H- of bow i\*', Itikkness i 

toT- 

H, xxxvQ. U- 003. Wedge cov.-tablet, wiik aeal cav. 

(ij'x tl*) empty. (One ads of CAV. repaired M boring 
near tower edge shows.) Blank. T^oodbjeachedf cmcksdi 
and warped, boi hard. 93* X aji*- 
N. xxxvn. It. 004. Fr, of wooden furnUnre. roughly 
carved. Both emU appear to be dnuhed. (bough one haa 
carrod edge and ihe oOjm itiaight One aide con^tew. 
to Other, In apke of edge worn amfioto. look* as !f part 
had been split «K Palters oemsiat* of lb«e bandi. 3 
broad, bearing a drek. within whicb a f«tr-peialied flower, 
nlCQnailAg with three bonds, t, bioad, of euned lines 
concave towards finiibed ride. These are cut at middle 
by a riaSn band t' wide. Near finlriied aide three dowel- 
hidn, one wiih (towel Band wllh circle otti to oti™* 
end, band witli etirvea nesi t(» straight end (btoheo in two 
pkesa). 

s. XXXVUE. UL I. Wedge cov.^ablel, wiih seal eav. 
fir X «n‘P»y- to R. of cav, two U. Kbar, to 
L three IL Khar. J?ep. R*e IL Khar. Writing iainl, and 
on Otv- IndUdoct. Good condition, fit x a . 

M, xxxvn. 111. a. Rectang. eov.-tshlei, wUh seal cav., 

(lA* X tl*. one ride broken), emply* Oiv. tdant 
two u, Kbai., very faint. Hard bv» bleached- Jt* X 

*A'- 

S. xxnvni. 001, Snntplo of Jlgdn wood, wiih baft 
M* X ij'. 

R. xxxvm. 00a. SpUt log of apricot (?) wood, Hard. 
l*iutl}’ biaect-ealen. No bark, id'x gi'x ij'. 

H.xxxviu. 1 .001. Wooden needle,Hka S. ^.viU. wo- 
Ude through end ftittltest removed from thickest point. 

prxI'toA' Pi xxnn. 

u 001. a, b. Two atlcka from the same kind of 

'tree (wUlow.ngr#?)- »- 3'i'X 4' to i' ) b. s' 9*' xr- 

MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS 

ft. 00a. Park of wooden bow!. Five itiegtUar hole#. 
Inside, a piece of thin *nd veij rotten gtey felt, A sieve, 

H. a|' ; Gr. M. 4i'} thi<Ju>e» I*. 

K, 004 . Oblong kablct* pierced at rounded cod, <Wtf, five 


R , xxzDL 00a. Rectang. cov.-taWeUrtnfiiiisiioA Three 
sawn airwggtoovw, but BO seal cavity. Bar A fi X 3 | X 
t'to*'- 

N. XU. t, Rectang. dooble tabled complete; opened 
Seal C3V, (i*xi') empty. Cow.-fitUet * Oiif. three H. 
Kbar. i d R. of seal eav. /tm five d 
Uodof-lBhlet: fS^O* five ILK^jar. blank, WnUog 
rbroughout black and dear, Hatd and tx«Bently pro- 
served. si'xsj*. Pi-Jcxia 

S. XU. a. TakUti-ehai^ teblet, with picfced diamond 
IwniUe. Oto, three II. Khar., clear. J?/r, blank. Hard and 
weQ pmserved. 4|'xi|*. Pl. XXUl. 

N. XU. a- Rectang. ander-tablek, Ofe^ eighty IL Kbm. 
clear. J&e. Wsok. Good ctmdltloa fil'xst'. 

H. XU. 4 . Sroaxe rod, aq. i» section f tapering- 33* x 
A' to A' *4' 

N. XU. 5. Bronxe apoon, handle and top of IxiwL Handle 
0'x|'xA*i 'toV'l A* ** bfcahX | wide; and 

f.^g'thkk. l»l XXXVI. 

If. XU. 001. Rectnog. cov.-UbleL with empty «ri w. 
(ii*x rA*). Gto. blank. Ae. liwes of three IL 
very bi^rntMUaty. Warped and bleached. 4| x *4 . 

N, XU. 002. Bundle of rngn of buff and red iabri^ 
sewn together in ptaros. atiil buff felt, wfh fm. df dark 
bfown Fibtka djttj. 

ff. XU, oog. Part of woode© cotab, round-topped, fiii^ 
tooibedf like L-JL vanoot. H. i|*i iMgth of ««ti t 
width (actual) a|' (complete r, 3*)thickness 4* j 19 twur 


to 1*. 


N. XU. 004. Part of bollnwed-out gourd, belt-sbaped, 
perhaps uned as bkpot. H. i**: aeroit month sf'. 

N. XU. 005. Long rounded sUckt ispwtog gradually to 
one md, and riukkly to ilm other. Rioondcd enda slightly 
chaned. Piob. firc-drilL a3|' ft A* to A** 

N. XU. 006. Piece of curved born, hdtow, the two ends 
Votroded off, Similar to N. AAai.iL 005. 4 |'xtJr*Xf. 4 '. 

K, XU. 001, Wooden ohiect, with Wade, on one tide 
sllahtty hollowed, ResemWiog kitchen ladle, or a win* 
x.^og-fcn<0- Length *3i'i *»Udo *1* 
baodJe I* widexl' thick. 

N. XU. 008. Wooden ntick, sq, bi section, with ihon 
'oanow iwinded poi& J perhaps pern Length loi* (pohai 
,i*); diatn. A' «!> <!«•“ 

found at NIYA SITE 

odU. Khar, of Ihree short It. each, and one of two IL below ; 
writing Indisiinci. JRtt- diree cola, of t, i(?^ and 3 IL 
Khar. Central and j©n of L. ccdonin gnawed by mice y). 
Held and well preserved. Rei^tved Oct tg, tyo#. 

Tt'xtr- 

M m i 
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[Chap. VT 


N. (tos- ’Wooden tmcUe, cotuifidhf of aq, bcxd trith 
oMons onuial liob tbrcHigb which e Bnp puscil bim 
mbovtttond e long tDniBoi^ah«pe4l pjoce.it lower end of 
which It a gi^e niiJ hir^fc-bolc for b ton^ {polnili^ 
downwjtnit); tnrntrorieljr acnxs ijio tongue-groove it 
I tecUngutiir tht thiov^ which m lUBp pised from 
Ifcbliid ftiii) WM hchl hjr the toogDc. r^obnbljr the breasi'* 
pwK of himese of riiliing>honei Upper suifice it rounded, 
low am but worn bj hictwn. sTxil’jci*. Ft, 

xam. 

If. 006. Wooden iplodJe whorl. H.f*; hole A'dnm.; 
dluD. 1', 

N. 007. Thick rope of com-stalki, woonil Id chete- 
rcrtupi for weering on held wheo curTing burden. Ends 
hive come iparl Dam. 

N. 008. Broad piece of tanttlng, very Ibt Atii nwK 
Cf T. nr. 0014, m* n 

M. oog. ^Holdfast of flat brome. folded over iolo 1 loop 
•*^**“^*(^bte. Loic^ wider than te«L j'k-^'to 

N-MIO, Snmee beU of ^gnloi' typt Stiipension ting 
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CHAPTER VII 


ANCIENT SITES OF ENDERE 


Sficnow I.—THE RUINS OF BILEL-KONGHAN 


AFtEH a day*s bait at ImSm Ja*far Sadiq, made necessary by a variety <>r urgent practical tasks, 
1 started on the morning of November i, 19^, across the high sands eastwards in order to revisit 
the tract near the end of the Endere River before moving on to Cltarchan, In 1901 1 had explored 
there the ruins of mt old fort, half buried under drift sandj, and a Stupa. Want of time had then 
prevented a thorough survey of the whole site. The existence of other remains was indicated by 
various evidence, and my archaeological conscience would not have allowed me to forgo a fresh 
visit, even if the shortest route to Charchan and Lop’nOr had not led quite near. But a particular 
inducement was supplied by a curious acquisition which 1 made during my stay at the Niya Site, 

On hearing of my intended move to Endere, Sadak, the young cultivator Iroiii (he Marar, 
whose guidance had proved useful already on my first return to that site, told me of an bscribed 
*Takhta he liad come upon a year or two before, white ‘searching for treasure’dose to the old 
fort of Endere. When on my arrival at the shrine he brought it for my inspection, 1 was greatly 
surprised co find that it was an itregular oblong tablet fairly well preserved and showing clear 
Kharo^fhi writing on both sides.^ The wniing proved that It belonged approximately to the same 
period as ilie wooden documents of the Niya Site^ Yet my own finds made In the old fort of 
Endere m 1901 had established the ^ct that this nun had been occupied at tlie beginning of the 
eighth century and had probably been abandoned to the desert soon after. Thus an interval of not 
less tlian four centuries seemed to separate the remains explored by me in 1901 from the document 
now put before me by Sadak, I was at first tncltned to suspect in the Latter a find clandestinely 
brought away from the Niya ruins. But Sadak, as well as his father Samsak, a withered old 
shepherd of the Maz^ flocks, clung stoutly to the story first given, in spite of all my critiaU 
questionings. Assuming their statement to be true, there was here an interesting archaeolqgicaJ 
puzzle which could only be solved on the spot. Its solution, as I shall soon be able to show, had 
a wide hbtoHcal bearing. 


Owing to the necessity of saving our hard-worked camels and men any additional hardships, 
I could nor strike across the desert to Endere by any other route than the one safely followed in 
1901. Otherwise I should have preferred to use the opportunity for crossing the unexplored belt 
of desert between the Niya Site and dm end of the Yar-tungai River, As our marches, therefore, 
lay by the route already surveyed, there is no need to describe them.* The small settlement of 
Yar-tangaz Tarim of which 1 have given some aocount in my former Report, and which I reached 
once more on November 3, presents all the characteristic features of a terminal oasis on a amaU 
I ^ ^ naturally templing to look for the remains of earlier occupation in the desert 

beyond the pre^nt nver ^d. But the existence in that direction of ancient remains of any sort 
was umfonnly denied by all local informants, and there waa the additional fart that Prof, Huntington 
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in i^os.had vainly searched for such during a stay of several days,* so that I decided to lose no time 
on this ground. 

At the little oasis conditions had not changed perceptibly since my former visit My old host, 

Abdut Kanm AkhQn, complained of bad liarvests, caused dticdy by the vagaries of the river, and |ung« 
of the trouble and expense it cost to protect irrigation against these frequent diversions of the main Tartm. 
water channel. Vet I found no difficulty wluitever about obtaining several weeks' abundant supplies 
for my large party, reinforced as it was by a fresh contingent of labourers from Niya- That the water' 
supply would suffice for much more extended cultivation was acknowledged oti all hands. According 
to my Niya informants such expansion had so far been prevented only ^ want of additional labour, 
old Abdul Karifm, the owner of the whole settlement, lacking the cneigy to attract it. T heard no 
complaints of cultivation sufifering through any special salinity of the water.* 

When I started from YST'tungai Tanm on November 4 towards the Endere River my immediate Saich for 
goal was not the ruined area from which Sadak asserted he had brought away his Kharo^thi tablet, 
hut another * IConc'shalir * which his father, Samsak, alleged he liad visited years before tn the desert tonghan. 
to the west of the fiver’s terminal course. On my former visit information about it had been kept 
from me. The assertion of complete ignorance would have probably been maintained by the Var- 
tungat people also on this occasion, had 1 not been able to quote in support of Samsak's statement 
the testimony of Prof. Huntington who, as I knew from a note communicated through Mr. {novr Sir) 

George Macartney, had, during his survey of this tract a year earlier, visited ruins manifestly come' 
spending to the Mar^ shepherd's description.* At last, after much questioning, an old herdsman of 
Yflr-tungar, Kutluk by name. Owned up to a knowledge of the ruins. He declared them to be 
situated in that broad belt of low dunes and living desert vegetation for which the map attached to 
Amitni Khottm records the name of BilSl-konghan, 

The ground covered on the first day, with its high ridges of sand alternating with sal^ depres- AniTOl h 
sioRS marking ancient beds of the Yar-tungaz River, has been already described,* We baked for 

Site. 


* CC Ftibf ^Ano. |)p. 1 to «!> 

* Piof. Hamjngion. .ftfur, p. tit, oonsders the 

water oT die Yii'-tungai River to be » highly charged with 
cslu IS to render penireiwnl cnhiviittioQ uopowibliD. 1 did 
not noike thin at the liiDe, no? trafi the point mrntioDcd to 
me when mahlng^ mj local inqalrJca. Only eiact ChemlcnJ 
aoal/Bu; uid cooipaiison wilh the water of other rirere in tbit 
repon cootd Comi^ a mfe argnmcDt. 

It vUl he coovmknt to record here that I waa nriable to 
triait the alleged ' nilna * of which Prof- Humingtoa heard ns 
aittiatcd npatream about Qfty or tixiy inilet frotn the temiiniij: 
relilereettt, and which he muttiona » ■ flaijrabeg, the large 
agncuUiml village of ancient Ihnta' {p, aia). But 1 tooh 
caie 10 enjoin a ir^rcb ht them on Naik Run Singh, my 
Ululated aaakunt, when, in Much, ri^oS^ 1 let him ilan on 
that viaii to Mftlii Itom which he waa doomed to return 
blind (cC. Jktiri U. pp, 43 a duly wted 

the place on bis way from Niya to Cfaai^ui and found tt lo 
be ^tinted dow to the d verdKd, about lia mika to the tomb 
of the caravan track, llo dcechbed It lo me u ■ email 
’Tali* wtih patebea of tfoded gnwnd thowlog fragmehta of 
broken patcerr of rough make, wiibout a trace of atructural 
nmialRa. Tim seven apecimeot breughl back hy Jiim an all 
of coarse hand-made pottery of itt-levigated day Rred la fin 
0|ien lieaith. The clay it generally red on the outside. 


yackishi^Tey wtllitD. Cotuac pottery of this kind appears to 
have been made for local use lo the eastern pwt* of the 
Basin ihron;^ widely dinani periods down to modem 
limes. En the preaeiu state of our knowledge such dAiris Can 
fortush 00 reliabtc hidicftiian as lo the age tdien that ‘ Tati ' 
was occdpied. The following is a list of the spedmens : 
Yart. 001. Pottnry loop fiandie from sbotildcr of pot. 
3' amoBS. 

Yori. 00^ Fottory fr. om. wtih band of double stick' 
drawn fentoona 

Yart. cog. Pottery fir. of jar with flat rim. iH' ^ * Y- 
Yart. 004. Pottery fr., black with grey-red wicrior face. 

trxiA' 

Yart 005. Pottery fr. of cylindrical neck of vm* made 
separately and ' hitcd * on to body. Band oT punched oro, 
on Moulder. 

Yarb 00®. Pottery fr., verikatedged rim of jar. i|' x 
lY- 

Yart. 007. Pottery fir. of open-mombed vessl with out- 
luroHl rim. 

' A lefetence to ll>» visit is found in bia Puhr Ati«, 
p. at?. 
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the night in the narrow waterless plain known as Yantak*diaval. Next day, instead of taking the 
shepherd track towards Endere Tarim followed by me in 1901, our guides led us eastwards for 
about six mites until we struck the edge of the Bil€hkonghan depression. It presented itself here 
as a wide area covered with high and isolated tamarisk-cones and fairly thick Toghrak jungle 
growing amidst low dunes. In my Personal Narrative I have described the trouble and time which 
the search for the mins cost us on this deceptive ground and how at last, as I led my big convoy 
for safety's sake towards the Endere River, I stumbled upon the * KOnc-shahr' quite dose to the 
course we were steering.-* Its position, as seen in sheet Na 40 of the map, proved subsequently 
to be about five miles to the west of the western terminal bed of the Endere River which in 1901 
1 had found dry, but to which the errant river had now relumed again. 

At first sight the appearance of the ruins was far more suggestive of an ' old town ' than that 
of the widely scattered structural remains or pottery-strewn * Tati ’ sites to which the term is indis¬ 
criminately applied by all people in the Tarim Batin. Here in the midst of a plain comparatively 
clear of tamarisk growth and ovemin only by slight dunes, I found a roughly oval area enclosed by 
a day rampart still traceable at most points and crowded with dwelling ruddy constimcted but on 
the whole well preserved (see Fig, 73), Subsequent examinaiion showed that tive irregular oval 
within this circiunvallation measured about 263 J'^rds on its greatest axis, from north-east (o south¬ 
west, and about a (o yards acro^ where widest (see plan, Flate 19). 

GuBtiuc- The houses, as dearly seen in the photographs (see also Fig, 76), generally showed roughly 

built walls of day, either merely stamped or cbe with occasional layers of small coarae bricks. The 
dwtllingR. roofs were invariably constructed of rough Toghrak trunks overlaid w'ith brushwood and earth, and 
had survived in many cases more or less intact. Some three or four houses had walls constructed 
of reed bundles and plaster, with posts of unhcmi Toghraks taking the place of timber framework. 
Two small single-roomed sirucmres, one of them burned down to w'ithin a few feet from the ground, 
were built wholly of Toghrak trunks left in the round and set up in [jalisade fashion. These rough 
dwellings, whether consisting of a single room or several grouped side by side, were scattered over 
the enclosed area without the slightest sign of arrangement, as the plan shows. But somehow the 
largest seemed to keep close to the encircling wall. 

SSb, cifcumvallaiion was as crude as tile structures within or tlie ground-plan itself, 11 consisted 

of a mud rampart about sixteen feet broad at the bottom, carrying at a height of about eight feet 
a platform of rush layers fixed on roughly hewn beams* On the outside edge of the platform there 
rose a parapet, about one and a half feet thick, built of irregular lumps of clay. Portions of this, 
standing to a height of four feet, survived near the gate, as seen in the photograph (Fig, 84), This 
gate, the only one 1 could trace, stood on what may be considered the south-east face of the 
enclosure. It was eleven feet wide, sweateen in depth, and still retained its massive door folds of 
roughly hewn Toghrak beams in position. The outer face of the rampart showed stamped mud, 
with mtwvenmg irregular courses of shapeless day lumps serving for bricks. The whole looked 
greatly inferior in constnictivc strength and appearance to the rampart of the Tang fort of the 
Endere Site. Almost the whole of this circumvallation could be traced with ease except on a portion 
of the north face where tamarisk-cones rising about fourteen to sixteen feet above the original 
level covered ic. merever dear of sand the line of wall showed plain marks of having been sub- 

jcctc to of wood lay on or ncjj' the rcioip^rt^ bmA its cl^y wss reddcn&cl tv 

burning. ' ^ 

SbSS t ^ inspection sufficed to convince me that the remains of this * deserted village' 

of lOTtiw. ^ cowld properly be designated io spite of its modest rampart— could not claim any 

* See Dfttri Caihe^, L {l 303 . 
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great antiquity. Ndttier within nor without the enclosed area could I trace any signs of serious 
wind eroskiiL, that unfailing impress left by time upon all old sites In this regiofu Tit spite of very 
scanty protection by sand, the rough posts and roof beams exposed in the ruins sho^d little of that 
far-advanced bleaching and splintering which by experience I had learnetl to recogniie in timber of 
old sites as the infallible mark of prolonged exposure to winds and climatic extremes on desert 
ground- The uniform roughness of construction observed held out little promise of finds archaeo- 
logically useful, and the number of tlie dwellings was embarrassing at the start. Luckily the 
adequate posse of iaboiircrs I had brought with mei reinforced as tt was by nearly a dozen men 
niisetl at Yflr*tiiiig^a, made rapid progress possible in our experimental clearings. 

Work was started on two of the less coarsely built structures northward {a, & in plan, Plate 19)- 
The drift sand which filled them did not reach the low roofing made of rough Toghrak trunks, with eiennoBj. 
a layer of brushwood and earth above. But it had sufficed to protect the walls which were formed 
here of vertically fastened bundles of reeds faced outside with a layer of mud. The timber frame¬ 
work supporting the whole showed none of the careful carpentry 1 had found, at alt ruins of the 
Buddhist iieriod from Dand&n-oiljk to Endere and which b common also in all modem houses of 
substantial construction in the Khotao region. Here it consisted of mere unhewn Toghrak posts 
with other trunks laid across the gable ends, as seen in Fig- 7 ^- T*he few rooms contained in each 
of these huts and in those subseriuently cleared were found absolutely bare of Strings. There was 
not even the comfort of a mud-buih sitting platform, such as even poor cultivators' houses in the 
modem oases ordinarily display, and which came to light in even the least spacious dwellings of the 
Niya Site. Nor did we come upon a single built fire-placet but in one or two instances a sunk 
hearth In the rough floor, and a smoke-hole in the roofing above it, showed where the dwellers used 

to light their fires. _ ^ 

The experience was repeated when we continued the clearing at a series of the smali houses of 

built with walls of stamped mud or rough lumps of clay used like bricks, Nowhere did we come 
upon the remains of furniture or household implements, however humble, with the single exception 
of the hollowcd-out trunk of a Toghrak which might have serv^ as a trough. Even for fragments 
of poiterj'. elsewhere the commonest marks of earlier occupation. I searched in sTiin. But 
perhaps the most curious of these native features was tliat nowhere, within or wi^out ffie mined 
dwellings and sheds, did we strike any of those accumulations of refuse or dui^ which in tliis region 
invariably adjoin any habitations tenanted for some length of rime, whether ancient or modem. It 
was clear that there was tittle or no hope here of gaining datable aichaeologiol evidence. So 1 did 
not think it advisable to sacrifice more than two days to the site. In making its plan, too, 
we had to be content with marking the position of each separate ’house and its approximate 
outside measurmnents, the division of individual rooms or sheds being indicated only quite roughly. 

In the end, close observation of ilic general conditions prevailing helped to reveal some facts 
which have a definite bearing on the question as to the origin and character of this curious site. As 
already stated, 1 was struck from the first hy the absence of marks of wind erosion. This fact was eonditiofls. 
in itself a clear indicatton of rdaiively reoent date for the mins. But it helped also to emphasize 
the significance of certain other features. Near the circumvallation tlierc were extensive patches of 
ground clear of drift sand. Yet in vain did 1 look on tlieir flat expanse for any dear traces of the 
careful terracing and division of fields for irrigation purposes which ancient cultivated soil retains for 
long periods wherever surface erosion is absent,* Nor could I find anywhere the remains of fruit* 
trees or cultivated poplars, though the trunks of dead Toghraks rose in plenty both within and 
wtihout the enclosure;. Many of these Toghraks had died while still young; but others were big 
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and of great age, and tliese, charaeteristicallyf enough, were inside the wall and were found mostly 
in open spaces left between the <|uarters. Evidently they had grown up there before the latter were 
erected and had been spared for the salte of their shade when clearing and building began. The 
way in which these patriardis of the desert jungle had presented most of their miuor branches (see 

7^)t ^ their death had taken place in a comparatively recent period, Everything 

svipported the impression that the abandoned settlement belonged to the Muhammadan epoch and 
to a not vety distant part of it.’* 

If we take into account what can safely be inferred from the uniform roughness of the dwellings 
and the total absence of refuse heaps, die following suggests itself as die most likely estplanation. At 
a time when the Endere River was following a terminal course lying west of its present bed (or beds) 
and perhaps connected with the dry river-bed traceable higher up near Korgach and Toktiz-kdl (see 
MafHsheet No. 40), it must have b^n easy to bring water to the w-ide open plain now covered with 
tamarisk and dead or dying Toghraks. Thus a colony had been planted here in the IiO|ie of utilizing 
the chance offered for an agricultural settlement. Hut the provision of a clrcumvalladon and the 
crowding of its interior w'itb numerous dwellings^ all of a uniform type and manifestly provisional, 
seem to point clearly to a scheme of cobniaation very different from the hapharard growth of 
scattered holdings usual in the case of such ' new lands 

Geographical and antiquarian observations combine to make it easy to account for sucli 
a colonizing effort in this position. In discussing below tlic far older remains to the east of 
the Endcrc River, ! shall have occasion to indicate the special Importance which the area of vegefci* 
tion along the terminal course of the Endere River must always have claimed in historical times as 
the only possible position for a half-way station on the desert route, some noo miles long, between 
Nijra and the oasis of Charchan. The ruins of older fortified stations fouud near the cast bank of 
the river undoubtedly date from successive endeavours to establish here a settlement which would 
help to facilitate and protect traffic on the route leading by the Takiamakan edge from Khotan to 
Lop-nor and China, It thus seems reasonable to connect the later ruins of this fortified: village with 
a systematic endeavour made la Mubanunaclan times for tlic same purpose, 

The change in the site chosen for the new settlement was, no doubt, dictated by a temporary 
shifting of the Endere River course. From the absence of all traces of agricultural development 
near the site and from other indications previously mentioned, it is equally certain that the attempt 
must have soon foiled. But of the direct cause of this abandonment it is impossible to make sure In 
the absence of any definite evidence. A number of causes can be thought of, which might unifotttdy 
have produced the early failure of this colonizing venture, Ceder the special physical conditions 
prevailing, another shift of the river to where it novr flows, fully five miles to the east, would alone 
have sufficed to make irrigation impossible. Attention must also again be called to the curious 
observation that the rampart which had borne a superstructure of rush bundles fixed on rough 
beams, showed througlwut its exposed portion marks of having been subjected to fire. Considering 
tliat several of the huts cleared had also thdr timber partially burned, it seems difficult to resist the 
condusion iliat a conflagration had played its jiart in the early end of the desertctl settlement, even 
though the particular circumstances escape us. From the wide range of conjectural explanations it 
will sufttw to mention one only, wiiich has been suggested to me by the structural peculiarities of ilie 
rums. T m^n foe possi^Iity of their marking one of those lihorMived attempts at forcible cotoniza- 
tjon m which Central-Asian rulers down to quite recent times have ao often indulged in dealing witJt 
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undesirable subjects or otherwise useless captives. In that case we could easily understand the 
improvised nature of the quarters, their wholly unusual crowding, and finally lltat peculiar roughne^ 
of consmiction which struck me at the time, and which I do not remember to have seen anywhere m 

the Khcitao region apart from mere shepherds’ huts, * . * t - l 

In conclusion a passing remark about that ever-present cause of physical diatige in these part^ 
desiccation. That it has been at work on the Enderc River as elsewhere diere can be no doubt, and 
Prof, Huntington has discussed the indicalions of it with his usual lucidity.'" But there seems no 
reason for seeking any connexion between this glow-working cause and the abandonment of the 
fortified village; for, on the one hand, there is no proof that here cultivation ^ ever settously 
started, and on the other, there Is the fact that even at the present day a small agricukur^ settlement 
exists at Endere Tarfm. some ten miles ftiriher down the river’s present course I could not spam 
time for a visit to this colony, But its principal setders joined me while at Bilel-konghan and 

supplied interesting information about local conditions. ^ * r l 

According to their statement the troubles against which this modern representative ol the 
tennlnal oasis of Endere struggles, arise from the frequent ahiftings of the main ck^cl. Th*^ are 
caused by the heavy or summer floods and make maintenance of their irrigation (^ difficult 
Confirmation of their statement was supplied wltcn,on my subsecpient march to the Endere 
described in my Personal Narrative,I found that the river had completely reveroed to the bed which 
in 1901 was known as the It was curious, too. to hear the settlers discuss an 

engineering project from which they hoped for full protection against all such croubles, but which they 
reCDgnixed to be wholly beyond dieir present resources. I t w“as to keep the existing bed exclusively 
for the Arnt-rw, or spring-fed water-supply of the river, and to divert the flood-water, of 
by means of a big dam builc somewhere higher up in die vidnity of the Endere rmns mto 
phin about the abandoned old village The amount of Aat-asu permanently available was d^ared 
to be ample for a much larger settlement than the present Endere Tarim. It was, m fiict. estimated 
by my Ntya men at ten ' Tashi. c. sufifident to move ten millstones, Hero,^ too, only prdonged 
and careful study by an irrigation expert can furnish definite guidance as to irrigation possib ities m 

the past and present. 


Section IL—EXCAVATIONS AROUND AND WITHIN TANG FORT OF ENDERE 

On the morning of November S 1 Bightcd once more the high Stupa ruin which rofiivs die con¬ 
spicuous landmark of the ancient site of Endere first visited by me in I90t> Then want of time ha 
obliged me to confine my ejcploratbn to the Stupa and to the interior of the ruined fort about one 
mile to ilic south-east (Fig. 78),' and even within the latter to leave uncleared rome apartmems 
which were too deeply covered with drift sand. So my ' archaeological conscience was ea^ when 
once more my camp was pitched by its aide. A rapid inspection assured me that the remains of the 
link temple in the Mntrc (see plan, Plate 3o), which had then disclosed interesting remains of manu¬ 
scripts in Briltmi script and Ti^tan and a ^ted Chinese sgraifiio of importance, had not suffered in 
the interval, hly satisfaction was great when, on superficially clearing ilie sand from the north-west 
corner of the temple cella, die sgraffito again came to light, just as 1 had seen it before. Thus 

" Pulif 9/ jIJiiT, *t3 »qfl. That ffina of ih* ” CC Aatinti Khsiaa^ L tt. 4 »o- 
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Chiajig Siti-ych was able to verify by actual inspection that the reading of the ntfti'Aao as 

was correct, and that the record left on the wall here dated from the year corresponding 
to A,tr, 719-' 

Then I hurried to the spot where; only a quarter of a mile to the south, Sadak declared that he 
had fonnd the Kharo^tht tablet, which he had brought to me at Imam Ja'far Sadiq. now marked 
E. VI, 009 in the List The ground there w-as covered with low hillocks of sand bearing tamarisk 
dead or living, eroded banks of day showing np Isetwecn thent, TJie spot to which Sadak took me 
without any hesitation looked just like one of these terraces, only less steep. But when 1 had 
reached it, I quickly recognized that what rose a few feet alsovc the easy sand slope was not a mere 
' witnessbut a solid mass of refuse with the broken brick walls of a small house emerging through it. 
The unpretending ruin had probably been laid bare by a slight movement in the adjoining dunes 
since my first visit to the site, and Sadak knew that two men from Nij'a seeking for ' treasure' and 
antiques had first noticed it a year or two before his own prospecting. They had contented them¬ 
selves with digging holes here and there, and had left the refuse thus exCracied lying close by, I had 
scarcely b^n 10 have this searched when, amidst plentiful fragments of pottery^ rags of felt 
and coarse fabrics, and clods of stable refuse, there emerged a small wooden disc, E. vi. ti. a, 
evidently cut out from a tablet and bearing parts of five lines in Kharo^thL Sadak s statement had 
found speedy and conclusive confirmation, and his reward came with equal promptness. 

Setting the men at once to work we bad most of die ruin, marked E. vt, deared by nightfall. 
A thick layer of stable refuse and straw covered die top, extending uniformly over the remains of 
walls built of sun-dried bricks and only three feet high, and over the debris which filled die two 
rooms dearly traceable between them (sec plan, Plate ei). The ddbris consisted chiefly of decom¬ 
posed brickwork. Evidently here an earlier structure had been levelled down to within three feet 
of the original ground-level, and its place subsequently occupied by a shed where horses and cattle 
were stabled. From the floor of the two rooms sliown in the plan and that of two adjoining apart¬ 
ments (iii, Iv), whidi erosion had almost completely destroyed, lliere were recovered, besides small 
mtscellaneous objects and three fragmentary tablets nearly effaced, a Kharo^fhl document, E. vt, 
iL t (Plate XXXVin), which is perfectly ijreserved and presents points of distinct interest. It Is an 
oblong tablet, measuring about eight by four inches and showing nine lines of dear Kharo^thi 
writing of a peculiar type, unusually stiff and with flourishes which recall die cursive BrSlimi t/ittfus 
of a much later period. A tuimber of curious characters) perhap.^ intended for name-marks or signa¬ 
tures, appear in the line before bsL Another curious find was a strip of flexible bark, E, vi. iii. 1, 
inscribed on the in^e with aline of very cursive characters which may possibly be Brahml. but have 
not yet been deciphered. Here was discovered also a canvas bag, E. vl ooto (Plate XXViil), 
with two fire-blocks in it, of the type already described above and showing fire-holes stilt blackened 
by smoke’ 

But of far greater interest dian any individual relics was the new light which the discovery 
of tliis small ruin began to throw on the history of the whole Endere Site When, in 1 get, 1 excavated 
Ae ruined shrine E, i within the circular fort, I rocovered from it the Chinese sgraffito dated 
in 719, as wdl as a considerable number of manuscript remains in BrShmi, Tibetan, and 
Chinese, i'rom the evidence thus supplied I then concluded that the fort must have been 
occupied by a Oiinesc post about the first decades of the eighth century a.u,, and that it was 
probably abandoned during the Tibetan occupation which followed in the course of that century.* 
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SBc.il] EXCAVATIONS AROUND AND WITHIN T‘ANG FORT OF ENDERE *77 

In discussing the Endere Site in my former Report. I called attention to the interesting fact that 
HsUan-tsang, who passed along the desert route from NtyaHjr^ or Niyat to 1. e. the 

present Charchan. on liis return journey to China about a.o. 64.5. found no inhabited place on the 
ten days’ march.* But after describing the * great desert of drifting sandswlilch he entered east of 
Niva, in terms closely recalling Maroo Polo’s account of the ^eat desert between Lop-n&r and 
Sha*chou. the pilgrim arrived, about four marches after leaving Niya and stx from (^archan, 
at mins of abandoned setdements which the cradidon of his time ascribed to the ‘ancient Tu-hm-h 
kingdom ■. This country, he tells us. had long been deserted, and all its towns were unoccupied 

The lopographicaJ evidence derived from the distances which Hsilan^tsang records from Ni^ 
an <1 to Charchan respectively, and which I have discussed already in my former Report, made 
it quite certain Utat the romains of the abandoned settlements wlwch HsUandsang saw were to 
be looked for in the dose vicinityi if not in the very locality of the ruined fort which 1 had explored 
in 1901.’ Yet seeing that about a-d. 645 this tract was already A waste abandoned to the desert, it 
Itad then seemed rather puirling how to account for the existence tn it of the ruins excavated by 
me, whicli were undoubtedly occupied during the early yiart of the eightli century. But now as soon as 
I had verified Sadak’s find by the discovery- of more Kharoj^ln tablets In the same rained structure, 
and under my own eyes, 1 felt sure of the right explanation. Clearly here we had definile archaeo¬ 
logical evidence of an old site in the desert having been reoccupied afier the lapse of centuries— 
and a fresh Instance of the often proved accuracy of HsUan-tsaogs topographical statemenLs. The 
Kharo$piT records on wood now brought to light are shown by their palaeogrophic chameter to date 
from tliE same period as those of the NIya Site which, as we have seen, was abandoned towa^ the 
end of the thin! century- a-d. Hence tlie conclusion Is obvious that die small house. E. vi. yielding 
these tablets must have belonged to the earlier seitlcment which Hsiian-tsang found completely 
d<ts^rted aAil in mitifii 

That the area must have subsequently come under occupation again, probably in consequence 
of the improved conditions and increased traffic eastwards which followed the establishment of 
Chinese control over the Tsrim Basin within a little over ten years after HsOaii'Isaiig s passage, is 
proved by the ruined fort; for my excavations of 1901 showed that tills served for a Chinee 
garrison at the commencement of the eighth century A.o, But even tlie condition of the earlier 
structure, E, vi itself, testified to this reoccupation 1 only thus did it seem possible to account for 
the layers of straw, plentifully mixed with wheat stalks and grams ^for spedmens, see E. vi. i. 001), 
and of stable refuse which extended uniformly both over the lop of the broken walls, and the dibris 
of bricks filling the rooms between. Evidently when the site w^ resettled in the second half 
of the seventh century some one had found it convenient to erect his homesteatl or stable over the 
mound formed by tlie tumb]e*down ruin, just as near Domoko, on ground reconquered from the 
desert, 1 had seen the tops of tamarisk-cones udlired as sites for the new settlers dwellings.* 

The search, which was continued on November 9 in the vicinity of the Tang fort, revealed 


* Cf. Annnt/ KAstan, j. pu 433. 
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other remains of the earlier settlemcnL About eighij’ yards to the south of E. vi [ found the badly 
decayed min of a small Stupa, rising only eleven feel or so above the original ground-levd. Of the 
lowest base, only the south face could be traced for about eight feer Of an upper 3tOTy» also square, 
the outlines survived for about fifteen feet on die west and ten feet on the north fate. The whole 
was built solidly fn sun-dried bricks, measuring about twenty by thirteen inches with a thickness of 
tliree and a half. On the south face of die lower base and about four feet above ilte ground, a row 
of tamarisk sticks fixed in the masonry had evidently served to support stucco mouldings. A cuiung 
Iiad been carried right through the little mound, no doubt, in search of treasure. 

More pu;c£Ung at first sight were the remains of a tower-like mound, E. vii (Fig. 79). adjoined 
by scanty remains of a dwelling, which were tixced about a quarter of a mile to tlic west of the Tang 
fort, and of whidi the plan is shown in Plate *1, The timbCT and plaster walls of the house survived 
only to a height of about eight inches from the floor, but still sliow’cd clearly horizontal reed 
wattle. The fragments of two rectangular Kharosthi tablets found in room i definitely proved this 
ruin to date from the earlier settlement Some small fiuds of pottery, silk fabrics, and paintetl wood 
were also made here. The mound to the cast of the dwelling proved on clearing to be the ruin of 
a tower measuring about nventy-five feet square outside, of which the interior was a>m])]ete1y filled 
with fallen masonry debris. The north wall, still rising about eighteen feet high, and about three and 
a lialf feet thick, alone retained its facing. This showed that the walls were constructed of courses 
of sun-dried bricks measuring tiventy by thirteen Indies and about four inches thidc, with intervening 
layers of stamped clay one foot in thickness. Bricks of idetitical measurement seem to have been 
used in ilie other traceable ruins tielonging to the earlier period of occupation. A badly decayed 
wall continnlng the south face of this tower westwards in slightly reduced thickness for about fifty 
feet, might have formed part of an enclosure. But the true character of this and its relation to the 
ruined house could not be definitely determined. 

About forty yards to the west of E, vu I traced the floor of a large but completely eroded 
structmts, but was rewarded by no finds apart from a dipped copper coin of the fFn-rAw type and 
a piece of pottery showing a rich blucgrecn glaze. The havoc here wrought by far-advanced wind 
erosion obviously account^ for the scarcity of structural remains of the earlier period: for pottery 
debris of distinctly ancient appearance was visible in abundance bn all patches of bare soil for nearly 
a mile south of the forL Moreover, the copper coins which were picked up near the fort showed the 
H^u^sAu type. Their fragmentary' state also attested the force of erosion. I shall have occasloi) 
further ou to refer to the numismatic finds as a whole. 

While the clearing of these remains was suil proceeding a chance find led me to discover that 
the clay rampart of the fort, built within a generation or two of Hsuan-tsang's passage, was in 
one place actually raised over a bank of consolidated refuse undoubtedly dating from the earlier 
Tu-huo-lo settlement of which he had seen tlie completely abandoned ruins. .At a i»oint about 
a hundred feet to the west of the fort’s single gate (see plan, Plate ao. and P'ig. 77). wind erosion had 
badly breached the circumvallatbn of stamped eliy. Searching on the surface tltus laid bare one of 
the men who passttl by on his way to camp had his attention arrested by a small picoe of folded 
leatliCT sticking out from a hard layer of nibbish. On being called to the spot and extracting 
It with my own hands, 1 found it to be the well-preserved fragment of a Kharo^th* document 
w leath^, meauring when unfolded about 4| by 3^ inches (E. Fort. 001. a; Plate XXXVnJ). 
The writing of the nine lines seen on the moer surface and of the tingle line outside agreed, just as 
did the genera arrangement and manner of folding, with the numerous similar documents ou leatlier 
which N, XV, the richest refuse heap of Uie Niya Site, had yielded up in 1901.’* 

“ Ct JE^^ejh, L pp, 144 sqip; ii, Fla!«s XCI^^XCIll. 
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Bee.Ul EXCAVATIONS AROUND AND WITHIN TANG FORT OF ENDERE 

I now had the bank of ancient refuse carefully cleared and '’’*1 (, IT.! nm^did 

down to what seemed .he .atural soil of hard loess, six l«.t lower. On ether si^tt wasernl^ded 
teJ^een the stan.ped clay layer, of d.e later nm.p«rt. There could te no j^ible doubt that the 
rampart, svith characteristic indifference to solidity of construction, had been built up berc enc^ng 
a small mbbish mound belonging to the actUement abandoned centunw earlier. Its conten^ 
consisted mainly of shee(Miung and twigs, with a plentiful admixture of rags of ni«ellancous 
fabrics indudine silk, felt, and coarse wooUen materials ft. Fort ooia-MlO). 

It is a matter of distinct archaeological interest to nsccriaio whether among all there fabrire 

there are any of eotlon; for the use of the latter, as far as obsereations based on *e raolts of my 

excavations go. has up to the present been proved only for sites dating from the Py' 

oHare . In view of this eriterioo it is unportant to record that the «pcrt report reccuved frem 

Dr. Hanausck on die representative specimens which were suhmd.^ to lum foe analysis, 

clusivciy Iiroves the absence of cotton among the rags excavated from below the rampa 

llle E^eJe fort. This negative evidence helps further to strenphen the eonctumoi. alrredy 

arrived at as to the early o^n of this rubbish mound." Here was found also a bone 

(E. Fort- ool. c: Hate X.’CVUI), closely resembling ihe one found in rum N. xxvi o ' ‘ > 

Site. It seemed prelable dmt the refuse deposit had attained 

the buildcra of the Chinese fort in the seventh century thought fit to embed " 

I wondered how much more of the dChris of the earlier site might soil-rest safely hidden under other 

'’°'"Xfogt^“a«^muladons of drift sand which rhU 

and retain, it had been impossible on my previous visit to clear all foe rooms o ^ ,„=i,l,d 

forming foe prineip .1 guards of foe fore The peater number of 

me EO compleie fois heavy task. From room iv in the soufo-east portion of fois “ 

rcMVcred the fine wooden pilUr. six feet fonr inches high, reen on the T,ght ““ 
must have borne a double-bracket suppOrdag the celling. The rich mouldmgs it 

been prduced by the turning-latbe-a remarkable fen. seeing font foe maximum diameter foe 

pillar was over thLeen inches. The equally wetl-worked though Icm massive 

left of Fig. 70,“ was the only hnd which rewarded foe excaration of the •" 

corner This measured 46 by s7 f«t and had a sitting platform 4 feet broad and a i inches hig 

along its north wall. The exmnl portions of the walb had here preserved dieir plastw facing. o«r 

six iLcs Lk. Such piaster ma^be assumed to have once c^ered the massive 

other rooms also, where nowit 1ms fallen off by exposure. In foe ""‘'''"f'“‘’"f 

court. Vi, the whitewashed wall plaster survived to a he^h. of a^u. five feet 

small sketches in colour, including that of a kneeling figure robed in blue Th^ were rema. 

of some l ibetan characters, loo, hut non* sufliciendy clear to he read with ^ discovered two 

In foe are. covered wid. sfoble refuse, to foe aorfo of foe n^ quarter ^ iZ 

small underground apartments completely filled with sand (s« . vn, vui p - foot t>f timber 

bad no door or other opening and were evidently approached from above where the _ 

and plaster walls belonging to an upper story could just be made out 

a hXbt of sL. and a half feet were built of brick with a plaster facing. In bo^ ^n^ there were 

elaborately modelled fire-places, as seen tn ihe photograph of E. visi T 

were meant for sJielter in winter. Just as in die dwellings of Niya and KhiUtaiik the re-p ace w 

.. t. ■ . ...I....;* M Ffif eLtfVitfoD ot Um fire-plaM in £. Tui, we pitn. 

•' Foi Ihe detiiU of I)Tv lianftiuek's pairatakin® rw ewvmniro w v r 

ct Uknr, En Fort, oou-sou. «iS. in Dwertfaive List, Plate *1. 

For sUmioiu of tbeae two pUaiSf s« plau, Plato *?. 
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adjomtd by a sittingf bench which had doubtless served as a specially warm comer. Otherwise tliese 
rooms were found entirely empty. Since the fire-places here, as at all other sites, lacked chimneys, 
the trouble from smoke muse tiave been consid^ble and in curtcua contrast to the standatids 
of comfort otherwise observed. 

It deserves to be noted that most of the timber used in tliese quarters of the Endere fort^ 
as well as tlie beams and posts found exposed in plenty about the courts and the gate {Fig. 7S), were 
of the wood of tlte cultivated poplar or Eleagnus (Jtgda). The use of Togluak wood s eemed rare. 
This is a plain proof that by the time when the fort was erected cultivation must have been resumed 
for some time past in this vicinity. Yet the remains of dead fruit- or garden-trees, as fer as 1 could 
trace them, were distinctly scanty. On the much eroded ground north of the Tang fort where, as 
we sliail see, the main portion of the earlier settiement must be located, I found none. To the south 
of the fort traces of old arbours or orchards were also relatively rare and were found chi^y along the 
left bank of the ancient river-bed which was traced skirtTog the site on, the east. This mrityof dead tree 
trunks can. I think, be accounted for by two dreumstances; In the first place, tliose belonging to the 
more an^nl settlement were bound to have been carried away for fael when the abandoned oasis 
was partially reoccupied in Tang times. In the second place, a similar fate is likely to have befallen 
most of the trees^ planted during this later period as soon as the T'angfort and any homesteads ne.ir 
it were deserted to turn i for the focality Is likely to have remainctf for centuries a usual halting-place 
for caravans passing by the* great route close by, and dead trees would always be in demand 
for camp-fires, etc. 


Secnon Ill.—SURVEYS OF EARLIER REMAINS AT ENDERE 


While the diggers under the supcrvialoo of Chiang Szil-yeh and Naik Ram Singh were kept hard 
at work clearing the remaining quarters within the Tang fort, 1 found time to survey remains 
fa^er away, both to die iiordi and south, about whiclt information )iad readied me, partly through 
brief notes of Prof. Huntington and partly through my new guides from Endere Tarim, Already on 
my first arrival at the site in 190J I had noticed that about iialf a mile to die north-cast of tlie iaige 
ruined S^pa tb^e were numerous shapeless mounds of cloy rising between the low dunes. Misted 
by plain indications of the great depth 10 which the ground near the Stupa had been eroded,’ I had 
then taken diem from a distance for mere erosion ‘ witnessesand want of time had kept me from 
any closer imrvey. 

The photograph, reproduced tn Fig. 80, of one of duse day terraces wliich 1 examined 
on November 8 at about forty yards* distance to the south-east of the Stupa, will help to explain the 
deception. Up to a height of over fifteen feet this mound consisted of nothing but natural loess 
eroded by the wind^, and it needed very dose examination to show ihat the litlle clay tower whieh 
is seen on the Idt rising about ciglii feet higher, is of artificial origin, probably the last remains of a 
^11 Stupa. In view of the depth of erosion around, and of the sire of some brick fragments show¬ 
ing the characteristic thidenesa of three and a half inches, it may be safely assumed that this tiny 
ruin, too, goes back to the time of the ' Tu-huo-lo' settlement. 

On proee^g to the cluster of day mounds which Fig. 3o shows in the distant background, 
I s«n pertained that they had originally formed part of a large walled enclosure now lialf-burietl 
amidrt dunes d^yed by erosion almost beyond recognition. Tokhta Muhammad Khwaja, the 
intelligent settler of Endere Tsrim. had been right in talking of these remains as a ' Sipil By 
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closely observtnff ttie alignment of tlie fragments of wall still traceable here and there it possible 

approximately to determine the area once enclosed, an oblong about 540 feet from ncfftb to south 

and about 340 feet across- The cipcum\’aHation could best be followed on the north and west; on of Siilpfl. 

the latter face, of which Fig. St shows the northern portion, the Une of tlie wall could be m^ured 

for a distante of alyjut 440 feet by the contiiiuous chain of fmgments which the pn>ce^ of ero^aon had 

not yet destroyed. On the cast face the fragments of wall were ranch fewer, though extending a little 

further south than on the opposite face ; the wall to the south had practically disappeared aUogetlrer. 

In view of the observations subsequently made as to ihe effect of wind erosion on the walled 
enclosures of sites surveyed further cast, at * Lou*lan', An-hsi. Ch'iao-b&t etc., 1 think it safe to 
conclude from the above conditions that the destruedve force of die wind and wind-driven sand must 
here have made itself felt with particular iirtenstty and continuity from the north-east. 

Wind erosion had evidently first breached the outer walls and then scoured the remains of what- of 

ever Imitdings the bterior once contained. In the south-east comer of the walled area remains 
of massive walls seemed to indicate the former existence of a separate enclosure, measuring about 
170 feet from east to west and no feel across. Whether these interior walls lidonged to a large 
set of quarters as found in E. in or to a kind of dtadt!! could no longer be ascertained. The Only 
other structurel remains traceable in the interior consisted of a small enclosure of which some 
remnanu of the wsdl survived close to the highest fragment of the eastern wall fiice, seen in Fig. S3. 

It was siguificaoc that what had helped to protect them was a layer of consolidated shecpniujig, the 
relic of a later period when, jicrhaps, die least mined Btructurc within the abandoned * old town ‘ had 
served as a shelter for herdsmen. Elsewhere tlie ground within, where not covered by broad dunes, 
showed nothing but small pottery dibris, mostly black or dark brown. 

The enclosing walls were formed at their base by a rampart of stamped clay, about tliirty to Con^c- 
thirty-five feet thick. Tliis rampart appeared to have borne a superstructure Uudt with cou^s 
of large snn-dried bricks set in thick layers of day. as seen in Fig- 85- there was little 

regularity in the construction, or else repairs had been frequent Usually the courses of bricks 
were single, but in some places two or three successive courses had been used in the same way. 
Frequently the place of proper bricks was taken by shapeless lumps of fine clay. What is important 
to note is that the bricks throughout showed a fairly uniform size. 19 to ao inches by 13 to 14. with 
a thickness of 5^ 4 The same pattern was fopimd in the ruins E. vi. vn, which were proved 

by cpigtaphical finds to belong to the earlier settlement, as well as in the southcnimost ruins to be 
described below, but the bricks used in the buildings and the wall parapet of tlie Tang fort 

differed distinctly in siie.^ ^ , 

Owing to the lesser or greater effect of wind erosion in different posittotis Uie height of the Rtmafna of 

actual remains of the wall above the pottery-strewn level of the interior varied greatly, from almut ten ^ 
to twenty-six feet. ^Vith the high tamarisk-cones rising above the north front of the ctrclun^'Hllat)o1l 
and the broad dunes filling a considerable portion of the interior, the whole made up a .weird picture 
of desolation which even the openness of the vistas across die bare eroded areas all ro^d did 
not help to relieve. For excavation there seemed no scope left here. But tliat these ruins, like 
those described south of the T'ang fort, went back to the period of the earlier settlement and were 
among those ‘Tu-huo-lo towns* which Hsdan-isang had found completely deserted, I could not 
reasonably doubt. Aiiart from the va^* definite indication famished by the size of the bricks, there 
was striking evidence in the condition of the waits. Though much more massive in construction 
than those of the T ang fort, their decay had advanced so much further as to be explicable only on 
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the iissiiinptloii that their ahaadonniefit dated back tong centuries curlier* 
worn appearance of die dt^bris inside seemed in complete agrcemenL 

In view of the facts now made clear about the hbtory of the site it appears highly probable that 
the mined Stupa surveyed in as well as the'“Tati* debris which is found in abundance 
near it and around the walfecl enclosure to the north-east, belongs to the same early period That 
such ‘ Tati ■ patches extend for a considerable distance northward is shown by Prof Huntington’s 
remarks and by the statements of my local inforntants.* But as no structural remains of any sort 
could be sighted in that direction and Prof 1 tuniiogton's experience confimied the local assertion 
as to their total absence, 1 could not afibrd time (or extensive excursions in that direction. 
Prof. Huntington assumes that these northeni * Tati * areas must have been deserted earlier. But no 
positive evidence is a^-ailable on the point, and it will be well to bear in mind the peculiar limitations 
which the very conditions of such debris left behind by erosion impose upon the conclusions of the 
cntical archaeologist^ Finds of coins, seals, and other apiwoximfltely datable objects, may suffice to 
prove that the ground where they were found must have been occupied down to a cerciin period. But 
coi^idenng that erosion here causes relics of widely diffeieni ages to lie side by side on the same 
surface-level, no evidence is thus gained that other remains of the same ’Tati'do not belong to 
a much Mriier penod. Nor do such datable objects by themselves exclude the possibility of the 

ground having remained under cultivation much later or having been reoccupied at a perioti 

subsequent to their own date. ^ 

These remarks apply with equal force to die numerous small objects which were picked up 

during my stay at the Eudere Site from eroded ground and which may conventenUy find mention 

here. In the Descriptive List below, those found tn the vicinity of the TW fort have been shown 

sei^tdy from those collected on die 'Tatis' near die Stupa and the ancient drcumvalUtion north- 

irard. But a comparison show« no appreciable djffereitce in the character of these small - finds’ 

Chronologically special interest attaches to the coins, all Chinese and tn copper,* Of dtose picked 

up near the T-ang fort or betw-em, jt and the Stupa most are of types current from the 

Wan djmasty onwards. Two among them are of the dipped variety which Chinese numis. 

se^ mdmed to ass^uite widi die (Liu) Sung dynasty of the fifth cenmry a.i>. but which 

y equally wdl be debased specimens of earlier issues* From die ' Tads' near the Stupa and 

nordiwaid come four pieces and one iminscribed coin of a t)i>e which is known from the 

E^lier Han dytmiy onwards. In range these finds completely agree witli those made during 

whi^*^!h ofT'ang coins shows that the jieriod of resumed occupaii^ 

which the circti(ar fort attests could not have lasted very long. 

■ remains there arc spedmetis of the prevailing ijottery. both hand- and 
■ E- Fort. ooao). and very numerous fragment of glass and broiuie. The 
ware^are of spec^ interest as they mdude pieces which show in their ornamenla- 

me tmm century a.d. The fragment of a glass bead, E. Fort, ooe *i. i*._i c 
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meuided and sand-groi.nd omamentadon of the large fragment of a glass vessel. E. Fort, ooii 
fPUte XXXn), resembles Roman work of the first to fourth centun^ a.d. and s«iggests .mpo^tron, 
The abundance of glass at this site, as compared with the Niya rums, is ccrtajnly a ea ure 

and one for which I am unable at present to suggest a satisfactory explanation. It is all die m 
noteworthy because we have seen above that the earlier settlement at tudere must belong to 

a ijcriod when the Ni)*a Site was still occupied. - , _ w 

It fs left for me to describe the structural remains which on t^vo successive cx^rsioos i was able 

to survey in what may at present be considered the extreme soutli of the site. The "'o^t sm ing 
amow Aam «as the riiin of a fottifietl post, small but of massive eonstn.et.oo t.htch Mdim^ 
my Entleie guide, knew by the uamc of 'the isolated slrurture . It proved to fe 

siLted lost three mhes to the south of the StQpa. amidst dosdy set tamar^^es. Th^ 
for the difScully Prof Hunongtoo. its first Western vUltor. espenenced in fiu^g the ruin. It ^ 
boill in a solid square u ith .rails of stamped day. about eight feet thick at rtc 1^ *® 

rectangular bastion guarded the s'mgle entrance from the south, ns s^ in the pho^ph. »’■ 

and the plan (Plate a 1). Oaing to the protection against erosion whidi was offered by the situation of 
the ruin and in particular hy the immedidfc vicinity of the big tamar^ksOTC seen on the left in die 
photograph, dic walls bad snRered comparatively Utde danm^ aad stdl ^ to eigh^ f^ w 
» in^ places. On the outside of the walls the outlines left by forms which were n^ for st^p- 
iito the/../ (now known as ng-te in Turk!) could srill he made out. with a length of ^nt ihr^ 
aiSl a hei^t of two feee Just mi in the walls of the amrient walled to^ra near Stops. «ngk 
conrses of bricks or else shapeless day lumps intervened honeontally betwera the sBmped d y 
layers. But though clearly visible from a distance in the higher portions of the walls these b _ 
courses were too effaced on the surface for exact measurement in places where ^ 

The top of the north wall and of the bastion bore m parts scanty remains of a parapet about 

thick and apparently built with bricks of the same width. for 

The interior court, measuring about fortyHHght feel square, was complete y , p 

accumulations of straw and dung, mainly of horses, left undisturbeil e^t*^ere still 

the east wall. Along this wall the steps leading up to the top hjom the 

distinguishable. Within the entrant of the court th^ poste of Toghn^ wo^ -learini 

the iimer gate, still stood upright to a height of about ei^t feet from the on^al fl^r. 

the dilbris which filled the gate, we came upon some wll^rvcd pie^ of dmb« whi _ ^ ^ ^ 

Niya recognised as of mulberry and EUeagnus wood. So cultivation at he Ume ^ 

construct was proved. But I searched in vain for definite 

period of its occupation. The aoUdity of the whole smicture gave an impression of 

1 felt from the first rather instinctively, without being able to support it. iit a is pre 

had some basis in feet was rcv«iled to me more than half a year later tskoffT^nf^ 

fort of almost ihe same plan and appearance. T, XJV (Figs. 183, 184)1 along ^ ® ' S , ^ » 

and ascertained that it marked the position of the Yu-mfin Gate of Han umes on the early Chinese 

route from Tun-huang to Lop-nlVr, . , » , 1 r 

The structural peculiarity above noticed, of brick courses inti^uoed ^tween the layers of 
stamped day. might be adduced to support that impression; for it is s«n also in the walls of the 
andent ‘ Sipil' to the north-east of the Stupa. But I am inclined to attach even more unpo^ce to 
the fact, noticed below, that some small and tnuch-decayetl dwellings found in the close vicinity of 
this fortified post proved to have been built with bricks which showed exactly the same m^ur^ente 
as those of the datable structures E. vi. vir. belonging to the earlier settlement That the fair 

^ Cf, p. « 5 . 
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presentation of the walls could not be taken as an indication of iate date, was made dear on furtlter 
reflection by the fact that a big sand’Cone covered with living tamarUlc on the top (Fig.82) adjoined the 
west wall, and rose fully twenty feet above it J ur%ing from what experience has taught me at other 
old sites by the southern edge of the TaklaniakSn, it would appear very diflUcuEt to account for the 
imposing height of ihiry-eight feet which this tamarisk'^oneb^ attained above the original ground- 
level, unless the ruined fort dates back to a period considerably earlier than T'ang times,* ii must 
be borne in mind that this accumulation of dHft sand could have started only since the surrounUitig 
ground had been abandoned to the desert. It is further obvious that the defensive purpose of the 
slrucmre completely excludes the idea of its having been originally built in the immediate proximity 
of an already existing sanchcone; for this was hound to Impair its safety, as is forcibly demonstrated 
by the present condition when the summit of the cone has ovenopped the fort wall by some tw'cnty 
feel and, of course, completely commands die interior. 

By the combined force of these indications I am ted to conclude that this small fort belongs to 
the earliest remains of the w’hole site, and that its retatively good preservation must be ascribed to 
tlie special protection against wind erosion afforded by the closely set tamarisk-cones which grew up 
around it after this jjort of the site liad ceased to be occupied. It is probable enough that physi cal 
conditions representing iniual stages of those now observed, prevailed here already in T'ang times. 
That the post was erected to afford temporary protection against attacks rather than permanent 
slielter for a small garrison is suggested by its structuml character. But whether it marks the point 
where the ancient high road of Han limes passed the Enderc settlement, as I felt tempt^ to 
surmise, must remain a mere matter of conjecture; When rctuming from my first visit to this ruin 
on November 9 to my camp at the Tang fort 1 followed throughout a dry depression which had 
all the characteristics of an ancient river-bed As sheet No. 40 of the map show's, tliis approaches 
within a mile of the aocient post. It looks like a continuation of die wide !>cd which branches 
off from the present Endene river-course near Kdk-jigda-dghil, and diotigh now dry sopiwrta a 
luxuriant vegetation of Toghraks, senib, and rced-heds. To judge from the remains of dead 
orchards 1 traced along the left bank of this old river-bed for about a mile south of the Tang fort, 
it is likely tliat it received water down to the time when the fort Itself was occupied. But no struc¬ 
tural remains could be traced on this ground. 

UTicn the excavation of the last dwelling-places within the Tang fort was completed on 
November la. I moved my camp back to Korgach, Iiigher up the river, I utilized the march there 
for another visit to the fortilied post in the south already described, and for the examination of the 
scanty remains which Mihman, the guide from the Endere TSrim. oould show me in its vicinity. A 
ruin, reached after going about half a mile to tlte south-south-east, was found to be that of a dwelling 
hidden away i>ctween closely packed tamarisk-cones ten to twenty feet high. Portions of 
two H^lls, built of sun-dried bricks and clay, still survived to a height of about seven feet One 
running from east to west had a length of about eight feet; the other, standing at a distance of 
twemy-six feet and at right angles to the former, was a little longer. Between them the mud floors of 
rroms could te traced below the light cava of sand. The extant walls showed bricks of the same 
sire as found in the ruins of the earlier settlement south of tlie T'ang fort. vEz, 19 hy 13 inches* with 
a thickness of 3^. They were laid, e.xactly as in the andent ‘Sipil' near the great Stupa and in the 
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waJb ef the small fortified i»st sotith, in singk oourees betw^n inw-rvctiing layers of stamp^ clay, 
these layers varying here in thickness from seven to twelve inches. Near the nortliern wall there 

were traces of a wall built of timber and wattle. , * • 

About a quarter of a mile to the south*west 1 found the remains of a small tlwelllrig on a plat^u 
rising over a stretch of eroded open ground Only one little wm, measuring eight by ten 
oYuld still be made out; its wattled waits showed a core of diagonal reed matttftg and survived 
to a height of about three feet under the protection of drift sand There were no finds of any kind 
at cither ruiiSs Following a small depression northward for about a quarter of a mde, MihmEii too 
me to a place where human bones lay exposed on the slopes of two ' witnesses . At the one to the 
south I found a broken skull and other parts of a skeleton about six feet below the top, and^ n^r 
them two well-preserved earthen pots which, until disclosed by some recent 'prospe^ng ♦had 
evidently rested in the ground. Both were of coarse day, hand-made, and resembled in shape tbo« 
subsequently dug up at the Kara-dong site. The larger one measured 1 1 inches in hei^t to lip 
of the high neck. 8 mdnes in diameter where widest, and 4 inches across at die mouth. 1 ts ahouW« 
was decorated with three bands of incised double Uncs, separated by a plain zigz^ diaper. The 
neck showed incised wave-lines. Though too rough for approximate dating this ortiMematiou 
looked to me distinctly old The other pot was quite plain, mcasurbg seven inches m height and 

about as much in diameter. . ■ ir -i ,» ■ r 

No ancient remains of any sort were met with on the march of about and a h^f miles 

westwards which brought us to the grazing-ground of Kocgach on the Eudere River No. 40). 

The way lay through an area of dosely set tafnarisk<ones of moderate height, which bi^mc 
distinctly lower as die present bed was approadied. A visit paid from Korgadi, on the morning of 
November 13, to the scanty remains which MJhman knew of west of die river, completed my 
archaeological work in this neighbourhood The * site' of an old v?ater-mill which Frof. Hnntinpm 
appears to have visited." was first traced about half a mile to the north-west of camp, without 
difficulty, since a shallow or canal, about five to six feet broad, hdped to show the way. 

Some roughly carved Toghrak beams and the end of a dug-out trunk which had served for a con¬ 
duit carrying the water to a point above the wheel, were all that was left of this ‘ rum . Neither 
their condition nor the api>earance of the drj' canal pointed to any great age. 

Mihman declared that he had not visited the other remains for the last twenty years, and the Remuiwor 
search for them preved very troublesome and protracted owing to the closeness of the luxunant 
tamarisk thickets. In this riverine jungle wc first came upon a dry water channel, cut to a depth of End™ R. 
about fifteen feet and measuring about twenty feet across (sec Map No. 40). U was said to take od 
a short distance above Korgach. and its general direction to the north-west could be made out with 
a:rtatnty in spite of its many windings. Miliman told me that he had followed it right through to 
the abandoned fort-village beyond Bilct-fconghan, He, as well as the other local men with me, took 
the bed unhesitatingly for that of a canal- The remains, when located at last at a ditm dist^ce of 
about two and a half miles, proved to consist of the l»dly decayetl dibris of some dwelling built with 
Toghraks and showing fer-advanccd erosion. The clearing was not rewarded by any ' find' which 
might help to fix the date of the structure. But the discovery of wheat straw embedded in the mud 
flooring furnished at least dear proof that at the time of occupaiion the land in the vicinit) must have 
been cultivated. 
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Section IV.—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON ENDERE AND THE 'OLD 

TU-HUO LO COUNTRY ' 

Leaving aside these insignificant remains of undetermined age found west of the river, I may 
briefly sum up iiere t!ie main facts brought U> light by my renewed survey and excavations as to live 
history of the ruined area eastwards, which we may comprehensively designate as the Endere Site. 
We have seen that, as far as extant structural remains are ooncenied, occupation is definitely proved 
for the site during two distinct penods. The earlier one is represented for certain by ihc ruins 
excavated dose to the south of the circular fort first explored In igoip and by live debris discovered 
below the rampan of the fort itself. To the same period may also be ascribed with much proba¬ 
bility die great StQpa northward and the circumvaUation near it, a.s well as the fortified |x>st and the 
traces of ancient dwellings at the southern end of the site. This earlier period may be safely 
assumed to have extended down to about the time when the Niya Site was abandoned, i» e. down 
to the end of the third or beginning of the fourth century a. d. To the later period of occupation 
of the sice belongs die circular fort with its small temple E. 1 containing a grafhbo of A* o. 7 tS, Tliia 
period must fall within the Tang dynasty’s efiective ^mmatlon over the Tarim Basin (<.a. d. 660- 
790), and in all probability nearer 10 its beginning than Its end, It seems in any case likely that 
this renewed occupation was mudi shorter and £ir more resliicted al so io local extent. 

I do not propose to di&ciiss here the questions concerning the physical changes which may liave 
caused, or been connected with, the successive abandonments of the site- These questions arc sub, 
stanitally the same as have already been considered above in regard to the Niya Site, and, notwith¬ 
standing Professor Huntington's ingenious efforts, the available archaeologies evidence docs not 
appear to me to furnish critically safe answers with regard to the special circumstances tinder which 
those abandonments took place, Only two facts may be considered certain. On the ph)sical side 
we must accept progressive desiccation as the explanation why during the earlier period a Saige 
settlement could exist here such as the present water-supply would no longer be sufificient to main¬ 
tain, On the historical side we have the clear testimony of HsUanrtsang, who, when passing the site 
about A, D- 645, found it completely deserted and its towns ruined wastes. 

The archaeological evidence now brought to light of a sectiement abandoned centuries before 
HsUao-isaog’s passage has once more confirmed our reliance on the great pilgrim's often-proved 
accuracy in topt^raphical matters, and supjilled iis with an incontroverrible historical instance of a 
sue in the desert rcocciipied after long abandonmenL But the definite idcntificatioii of the Hndere 
ruins with tlie deserted downs’ or' walls'' which HsUan-tsang saw in * the old Tu-huo-Io country 
has a wider historical interest, though for the present only in a negative sense. The fact that the 
pilgrim mentions this deserted setilemeni by the same name Tti^Au0-/a ^ ^,ot TuM^ra, 
whicli was borne by early conqueroni of the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom, and which survived down to 
mediaeval rimes as a designation of Badakhshan and adjoining tracts in the Tokharistin of Muliam* 
rnadan geographers and historians, has given rise to a great deal of learned speculation and 
discusrion. 

It Is not my task here to consider ihe many difficult questions as to the ethnic origin of 
the Tochan who. as^ive find in a well-Smown passage of Strabo (xL 5. a), were among the nomadic 
tnbes which wrest^ Bjetna from the Greeks in the second century b, cj as to the rektion between 
them and the Yueh-chih, or as to their suggested identity with the Ta-hala whom the Vileh*chih 
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b«>«ght ima stibjecdori in Bactria.* U i. not likely that they yUl defim^y undl furtW 

researches, perhaps on Bactrian soil itself, have furnished addihonal matcnab. Still le^ do I ^ 
caUcd upon here 10 investigate the location at different periods of tho« Tuklto ^ho have 
in SansSt literature since the MahsUharata. and wliosc name is certsunly identicaUuh that of tlte 
classical Tochaii in Strabo and Ptolemy and the Tu-huo-lo of the Chinese rtix^rds But in the course 
of the discussions on this subject HsUan-tsang^s mention of the mbs of the ’ old Tu-bu^lo country 
has been repeatedly treated as if it afforded conclusive proof that the early seats of the Tochan were 
in this particular locality before their conquest of Bactria,* It b this assumption which must be 
eieamtned here m the light of the newly aci^uired archaeological evidence, . , , 

This shows quite clearly that tlie town wails, etc., which Hsuan-^ng saw in rums about a,D, 645 
at tlie deserted settlement must have been occupied down to the third or fourth century o our era. 
It follows that the abandonment of the site could have nothing to do with the supposed emigration 
of the Tochari from this tract to Baecria some eight centuries before the time of Hsto-tsangs visit* 
In view of this it must appear very doubtful whether it is neci^ or even justifiable to put u^n 
HsUan-tsauE*s brief reference to the ‘old Tu-huo-b country that mterpreiation which has bc^n 
generally presumed in the discussions reviewed in the preceding note, vis, that this was the country 
' These c|ueitioi» h»» been dtscussed nwie rtcenilr wroipicd by the VOieh-cha some time itier ii6 
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Abm. Jit TrttiAaraeldtlfmi't mtgrati^iu 

A tfatxrt TAiit, in fj jUifirtw {i 0 ^ 3 ), il- PP- 165“®®* 

^ At Tar » I can imce the laaiier In ili* Uirraiure ai 
pieserit tccodblr to me. Sir Henry V«l< tppeafi* lo btw 
been llic finl to notice ihfi postibfc betring of this pasaa^ 
ir Hitbm-istRg't recoid opal ihe queaUwi of ibe eihnic 
origin of the Tochtri w TnUura- In iii* maiteriy « 
IlvKK Aiomai ^ Mr PrtneipaJOui of TtAhirittaH 

N, S.. vL p, 95 . wuikMidr refers lo 
* H™ TJifflag. on hi* Journey hoinewirds, wing the »tw 
nAme of TviASra In tonuawn (a* i< wwW Mem) wiili the 
original * 5 *ui of ihe Vnechi betide the Gobi Desert 

Tht* etrly location of the Tulthlni beltreen Miyi i^d 
CIUTriian previom to their apjjearancc in the Oku* region 
became tn Importwil Hguitietvl !br Buionvon Rijchiliofeniin sn 
ehitiorale nme ofhi* great vfork. CAfna (i87r)^’' PP* he 

endeaimUTed to dcnionKiralc dat ihe designations of TnhbJra 

and VUL-b^Jilh applied to one and the same people which 
had their original aeats east of Khotati* M, Vascoticcllos" 
Abceti. to vhotD credit 1* due fw having calkd aiieniion to 
ecKttiii seriotu didkiitliea about ihli theory of th« great 
geographer, appears to liave had also critical luisgivirga aa 
to ibc piobaliw farce of llic ajgorocnt derived hom Hsliao- 
tBang’s brier menlbii of dm nibied Bctdemeat and a* 10 the 
eaaci meaning of ibe deaignadon,' okl Tu<-buo-lo etnnwiy*, 
vrliidi he ^ves lo it; cC hi* paper quoted above, jWm^, 
pp, j 6? sqq»> especially pp. 175, iKij. 

Prof. Marquart by a series of Ingcttkioa observalioo* 
oideavoun to prove ihai die Tochari (Ttritliira, Tu-huo-lo) 
who took Bactria from ibc last Greek rulen on iha Ojeas 
were hJeiitical with the Taphsia vdiose temtory, a* we aee 
from the Toimer Han Annals, rmisi subaequeully have been 


ShitiiaAr, pp, Jooeqq. He assfltiK* that these Tochari- 
Ta-lisla had mnlgmiei bUO Baclii* in the lailer half of the 
second centmy a-C. frenn the tract where lialiaii-taajig eight 
oemimes later slid (bond the ruin* of •ihe otd Tn-hno-lo 
kuigdom* abandoned to the desert. Prof. Moiqiuit lays 
Hpedai atrea* on HsUtm-tsang describing (he drserled seule- 
meni* he saw as ' town*'. He take* this a* a pitwf of the 
high driliation which Iw asaumea lo have been already 
anained by the Toc^iart before ihcir unovcment westward* tn 
the Oxus; ct £r3itJiiAr, p. ao~. 

Prof, Fruib*. who ha* but dJscnued these questions wiih 
miwdi iljoroiighnc® and the apedal quiilUicHikpii!i of * Sino- 
lagirt, does not accept the ideniificaiEoB of tltc Tocliati and 
Ta-hsia. but assntnes that lire Tochari, originally seated in 
H»Cjui-t«iog'* 'old Tn-huo-lo coonityattached themaelwe* 
to the YOeb-chlh when thelaltei ffeeingbeftMe the flaiung-jut 
m Hons about t;o tcc. passed from their old seal* In the 
estrane oorth-weat of Kai>-«i to die T'kn-dtan region 
ibtTMgh Ibe Taklmaalinl ef, HrlwfAr, pp. sB sqq He 
bdiera ihe Tocbari to have been iwmadic at the Urne, 

It *6^™ to me itnpoerihfc lO Teconefle sudi a ttomadic 
existence nf * laige tribe on ihe ifesertedge wilJi the pfiyiricaJ 
toTrtiitioini which dtiriug historical limefi must *lway* have 
prevailed tbei* more or bse aa at |.)|ie9eal. In ibe «njc way 
geographital conaiderationa com^tely preclude the Idea 
that the mignitioii towards the T1en-*li« of a large notnodic 
tribe, such as Changch'ieo'a record ebow* the great YOeh* 
chih to have been before their defeat by ibe Uima, could 
bare taken place dmugh the TaltlomakSn or along the 
southern edge of it. That tbe Tlrtm Basin with its barren 
wastes of saiut or gisve4 broken only Vf a. narrow Getage 
of cultivated oaes, wu throughout bistorfeal Ihoes a legion 
utterly tmsuited lo pomadic migrations is a geogrnpblol 
fact wtneb deaerves lo be reckoned with in Idsioiical specn* 
Uiions more than lildteno hu bean the cue. 
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formerly inlmblted by those very Tu*bijo-b whose estieiislve temlories on the Middle Oxos the 

pilgrim bad previously visited and d^ribed , , , ♦ -r- t / * 

There is nothing in the words used by Hsttan-isang to imply Uiat the name is 

recorded by him as a (^uasi-antlquarian designation of the tracL On the contraiy, the analogy of 
the two remaining temtories mentioned by him on his progr^ eastwards Implies that he is here 
giving a name he actually heard from his local guides and informants■ After marching six hundred 
1 ! eastwards, the Hsi-ytt-chi teUs us. 'he arrived at the old country (kingdom), which is 

precisely the territory of CM^nw. The city walls are very lofty, but there are no iiihabiuots. 
Thence he went north-east for about a thousand li and reachi^ the old country (kingdom), 

which is the same as the territory of L-ou-i^u' * The two ' kingdoms mentioned here correspond 
beyond all doubt to the present tracts of Charchan and Lop (south of Lop-nOr), as I shall have oo^ion 
to show furlher on,* In each case the expression ' the old Chfr-mo t'o-na (Na-fu-po) country b fol¬ 
lowed by the ancient designations of these territories, as recorded for a much earlier period in the 

Former Han Annals. ^ 

This analogy makes it dear that in speaking of ’ the old Tu-huo-to country* rn the case of the 
Enderc tract Hsiian tsang does not wish to convey any special antiquarian informatjon, but only to 
reproduce the name by which he heard the deserted site designated at the time. The feet that he 
does not quote here an earlier historical name for the locality is significant It prov^ that Hsuon- 
tssng could trat» as little as we can any special mention of the Endere tract in the Chinese historical 
records of the periods preceding his own. It U very probable that by using the expression ‘ old 
country (kingdom) * HsUan-tsang merely wishes to indicate that none of these three territories 
between Khotan and Lop-n6r !iad any longer a chief of Its own. It is a question which I must 
leave to a Sinologist definitely to answer. But what appears to me certain is that, as in tJie case of 
the Chfrmo-t'o-na (Charehan) and Na-fu-po (Lop), the name Ti^huo-lo was one taken by Hsilan- 
Isang from current local use. 

In the absence of other historical references to dte Endere Site any opinion as to the ori^n and 
character of the designation heard by Hsdan’tsang must remain purely conjectural. But with this 
necessary rcscrvailon I may give expression here to a surmise which repeated personal experience 
under conditions rather similar to those of H sUan-tsang's own passage over this ground has 
suggested to me, Again and again throughout the TSrim Basin I have heard ruins of all sorts 
spoken of, not by particular local names which may or may not be attached to them, but by terms 
which vaguely associated them with former invaders or rulers of the country. Thus general 
designations, such as Kalnutk oiinf'f' the Kalmaks* houses \ Kdtt^-Khtiat shohn, ' township of tlic 
Old Khitals (Chinese) (om, ' walls of the Old Chineseare as common for anciMt 
remains of any period as the * Kifir-kots' and * Ksfir-ktlas * on the Indian North-west Frontier, 
Popular historic^ tradition being everywhere in Central Asia very limited in its range. It is only 
natural that such designations should be borrowed from the latest races whose rule over the country 
is still remembered.* Is it not possible that an answer exactly similar In character to the one which 
any modern traveller might receive to his question about a ruined site pass^ ta r(ntU by the desert 
edge was the basis for the name Tu-kue-lo aa recorded by HsUan-tsang at Endere ? 

We know from Chinese historical records and Sung Ylln's itinerary that die dominion of 
the Yeb-ta or Hephthairtes, which lasted from about the middle of the fifth century down to 

* See Jallea, li. p, nj: Wjuws, J'ttuf known tB EkWbi or Ziuigare, wUose domliikpn preeedeJ lb* 

Chuanf^ IL 304; «LpO Atvind Khotan, L p, 433, Lait Chi new coaqoiist In lUe tolUiUeor die dghtcenUi ocRUUy 

* See bdow, *95-6. c£ Ella* ind Row, p. 9T- 

^ Bjf ihe Kuimaks irc meanL ibt UJJW, mbseqiK'tLEly 
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its destruction by the Western Turks about a century later, extended^ over a vast rcpoit frotn the 
borders of Persia to Uic Tarim Basin, Including also Khotan.* U ts equally well known that _ 

Hepbthalites had their chief seat in Tekhanstan on the Osus, and that HsUan-tsang «s refemng W 
them and their predecessors in the rule of this region, die Gr^l Yil^*chih. when he _ 

various chiefshi^ In Bactrla and Badakhshin as having on« form^ part of the gr^t 
the Tu-huo-lo or Tukhlra.* Moreover the Great YUeh-ehih, on their first o^pation of , 

must themselves have mixed with its early invaders, the Tochari, so that it is safe to assmne 
the tool designation of Tukham had been in current use wiUi them also l^g before its Chinese 

cciuivalent Tu-huo-lo first appears in the Annals of the Wei dynasty 58^356). ^ , 

’ m. the power of ihe 2 «riier nJers of Tokhorietlo h.d mode i«df fell jo *e Tton, B^.n I.lj.«.« of 
especially afterthe weakening of Chinese authority towards the close of the third century ^.o., is . 
mld^ highly probable by a varietj- of considerations, Thes^ must be left for discussion elsewhere 
Here it will suffice to point out that we have direct imli^ttons of this influence in die 
references which the Chinese records excavated at the Niya and *Lou-lati sites make to Great 
Yueh-chih ' people,'* The ruins of the earlier Endere settlement are, as we have sMn, 
roately contempomr>* with these sites, and thus a popular tradition connecting them with TiiBara 
predominance might well prove in the end to have had some historical foundation. But even if tins 
approximation in time is treated as a mere matter of chance, it is credible enough tliat Hsuan-tsaug 
should have heard the name of Tu-huo-lo mentioned in comiexton with the mined setdemeni by the 
Endere River. At his time Tukhira (i, e. Hephihalite) dominion was the latest of those still likely 
to be remembered by the people. Hence there could he nothing to cause surprise in his guides 
attaching this name to ruins, the real origin of which had probably been long forgotten. 


SEerioN V.—LIST OF ANTIQUES FOUND OR EXCAVATED AT ENDERE SITE 


OBJHCTS FOUND 

E, 001. Ppttery fr, rronj ntii of band-made jiT, Hl* 
tffrigated clii with while gwniilalioiM. Evenly fired, saribtt 
jand-bHiiied. Orij. diam. r. kag* si'- ibkkneaa J . 
y Pottery fr- from hand-made vtasel, llHevigateil 

eky evenly fired 10 light red. PaUem of Incised lines 
crossed diegtmally, eontsiiwd hy two broader lumiontal 
grooves. Gr, M. tbieknefls F- PI* XXX^^. 

E, 0D3. Pottery fr. from rim of wbeel-made bowl, Li^t 
red. poorly refined clay, Toming grooves on ouuide. 
Sbipe recftfls ihal of e«ly Chtoeee bowls from Ifrn tomba. ^ 
Orig. diam. r. 6% ibicines# |' lo T' 

E. 004* Pottery fr. from coarse hand-made vase. Darit 
brick-red day peetdUriy BMevigawd. Hard end evenly 
fixed, Gr. M, a*, ihiekiiefs to j*. 

E, COS* Broo» pendant 1 solid drele hanging from remi- 
drek. Four aiiathmeni bo 1 e$ along serrated top edge. 

* Ct Cbftvaanef, kljivg# df Swgi'Wf, pp. nom 3, sad 
»6; nrcrtmd., pjx a»* Kpl -1 ilso AtifitHiKAem/t. p. 171. 

• C£ jBlien, MAimNt, i. p. 13 1 Waitm, J'i«w Cittimg, 
t pp. loa. 


.\T ENDERE SITE 

Below mo incised dndes with cenim morked. In lower 
haU ihm inckeiS conccniric drctei with ccnire marked, 
SiniiHHid t?) A* X i* Pt. X,XIX. 

£. ooB* Tapering lead rod bent nearly to fonii circle. 
Found to. sL 06. Dism, ihlckneta V <0 A'* 

E, 007. Eronxe wire bent to temldrde. Found iol xi. 06. 
Dkin. I', tip to tip 

E. ooS. Bronxe arrow-head with thnes biangidar bkdea 
protruding rrom the Shalt at equal anglis. Half missing. 
Found to. *i, Oifi, Length PI. xxrx. 

E, 009. Plow* ring, pari of, of twisted rods of blue and 
yellow paste. Found xL ofi, Gr. M. j*, diam. 

£, 0010, Fr. of glass vessel, ydknrisb-wtitie, irans*^ 
lucent. Oolside, three eand-ground, hoUoTr.fsced facets. 
Foiuid ra * 1 . 06. Gt. M. 1* ihicknesa A'- 

* CC Fianlte, 7 Vrh(flii/r, p, 4^1 Marquan, Entithfir, 
pp, aoo, ai4. 

>• See Ajtft'nt/ \. p. 373 y al$o below, diap, rt, 

sec. rid. 
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E. 0011. Gtaas sppllqa^ fr,, pear-shaped, yeltowhlMiUtt, 
transiucertl. deiached from glaia vessd. Ftmud to. xl. 06. 
Gr. M. A' 

£. ooja. Glass it. frooi edge of vessel; ambcr-colMliTdi 
translticcni. No orb. Found lo, xL 06. Gr. hi. 
thickness |V 

£. 0013. GUtss fr. from tnlge of vessel; Uo«n ghtsa, 
aicber-coloured. FodhI ip. ti. od. Ct, M. lldck- 

IKW 1^'. 

E. 0014. Fr. of bronze ring. Broadoiied snil flaltencit 
(or bcxe), cUcwben; ribbed across. Pramd to. xi 06. 
A-xrloA*>(A^ 

£. 0015, Fr. of white Jzde ring. Itifide crrcukr, outaide 
PCUfonal. Found io.zl.o6. {^. 

£. 00(6-0020. Five frs. of bronze Hogs. Fixing aq. or 
flat in aectidn. Fottnd ro, zi. «d. Section 
Irngtha fnnn lo f*; ortg. disn. r. j*, 

E.00Z1. Hollowed bronze disc piertei) to eenire. Found 
9 . or 9. sJ. p 6. Diain. 1 j*, ttikkneas h. ],*. 

E. 0092 , firown paste bead, ftailened npberoid. Futaid 
ft. or 9. xi. o6w iJiatti, 

E, 0094. Bronze noil, tmich corroded, tcngih ff, 

0(»6. Ft. of bronze appHttuH plate, ptob, from 
hames. Traces of two riwia Corroded. Gt, length 
H'l &• II*. 

E. 0097. Bronze strap ring, Irregnlail* elliptical. 
Lcgtcngc-ihaped in RCilon. I^n missing. 


E. 0096. Three frs. of fdote broiuei one with hok. 
From sjipliqQd erttt. Corroded, Gr. M, |||'. 

E. ooag, a-c. Bronze hra. t (e) bjmfiAg of dagger-blad«i 
from bstae of haodk. OoUr side attu trith <roa groom, 
{.enftb II', iridib and (r) two BnsU bronze rings. 

Outer ilian. aiul |*. 

£. oogo. Bronze tong, ezimnded sod oorroded. Length 

A'. 

E, oogr. Bronze plate fr. trnguUi' shape, with incised 
conoemric rings for tnfajr work, sq, 

E. 0039, Bronze rivet with quairtfoU tiro, bnii Beblud, 
riiort ihaisk (under I*)! topped bj large fhi clnokr Mud 
bead of alnuK same diam. as qiiztrvfiril. QuairelaiJ |f* 
sq. PL XXIX. 

£. 0033, Ft, of glaze rod, numlded and bent, greeny- 
white gbsa Raised ridge aking mlddk; apparently pan 
of doiiaie handle (?) of seoel. Length r' dtam. |*. 

E. 0034. Spborical yellow pebble, iui]){erc«L Dkm. 

E. 0035. Eight beads: one cjimdrieal,blue glass vhh 
three yelbw rings. Rolled frean plate and 19 'Joined, of. E. 
Fort, oof. I' X I' i OM spherokt, vUte glais gllL Dum:. 
A'; one doubJe-spheroid, dark bhie poatc:. Length c, |*, 
gr. dixm. j one fr, of yeHow paste bogk. Length |*; 
one spheroid, Ted coraeEan. Diain, two qihet^, 
turquoise bhie paste. IHain. r. and |*; one qihetostl, 
doU bloith glass. Diani. 


OBJFfJTR excavated FROM RUINED DWELLINGS^ ENDERE SITE 


£, VI. ooi. Pierced shale disc. Spinning wbori (?), 

Diani. t|', ibkkncsif r. 

E. vt. 009 . Lump of crystalline quartz. Gr. M. 

£. VI. 003. Strip of buff leather. 

E. vt. 004. BuodJe of mixed wool. PinI;, criiuion, 
yellow, and bUle. 

E. VI. 005. Pouch of buff felt, one piece folded and 
fiewo. sJ'xjI'. 

E, vz ooG> Pad of buff felt, nude of iwo phccs; ihe 
ihlmxr fiildcd on both sid» of. and sewn to, ibe thicker. 

H ¥1,. 007^ Strip oT thin buff leather^ irt^ipilir iJiApt. 
Gr. Ma 

£, TO, ooB. Strip of btiff Leathers ^ 1 ' x i 

£. VI, 009. find.) Irregolitr tableL 

tvo coinmn» (9 uul j Up) KWa 

worda 9 cnbLi>>d et nmdnm, vriibig dwr WeU preserwL 
9 Vx^\*xf^r 

noiOa &-C- Twi^ (a jumI j), femaW 

(cf. L. A< ii in a ciiiivu Iwg lito *ii bemtla 


eloog oDc side^ and t tink bored laitt ane end, 10 join 
^tdeh tiob 1 seocmd ii pkrted from «uleo[^kCHltc to bwlbs- 
Onc Side od x 1 1 * X f; (^} like {a} exsclljr^ 
hvx hss five iiearths finished and tvto begtin. fi* x f |* ^ j*| 
(r) nvrroir bsf of uniw wUh pointed tntT i Bsreml foliia 
thick; roughlj stilched. 6 ^’ x i|* to 1* dianL Cf Joyce 
in Mtm^ ri. 3- ^4* R XX^TU. 

E, ¥1^ Cowrie fihdl wllh bock out er «iit olf ftw 

tiireadiDg. Izcngtli {J*, 

E. vt ooTga Glass £f * frem edge of vessel; dondy yellow* 
edge fontuletl On outer smface psn of an evni gfoitnd 
hdJwa Cr, W. fi^^ibkfcness ^ A* I 

E* VT* Three beads; (j) double splieroid of 

pele Wbc o[KU[tie glas$. Dkm. * (Jf) spbcfald of blue 
trwidtiMiL gku^ Diims flAitened spheroid of 

gilt gl»Ha Cn E. Fort, 6074 

Ev vii 0015^ Pottery fr- hom vise. Clay hard amj 
BUgfatlj lusowi gTssfi^reen gkze on boih sides, siiooet 
mded mway ouulde, Gr. M- 1*. lliickness 
E, VI, 0016- Pointed strip erf yeltow MU li* 

(mAKa> 
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E. VI. I. a. Hair of wooden slip label parted iU pointed 
tmL W«rt1wiwi. 

C, vt. 1. ooi, Wluai gralna Cram hag rountS (n oonwr oi 
E. Hi* i, 4' abow w^g. iloor. 

E. TO, IL t Oblong tablet, tndi (WgW> cot. Ofe, 9 U* 
Ifitar , clew, UuKi regular handwritiog certferfftff i o( 
ftirfaca. Atx *c*uei*d Kiutf. ehars. in one comer, Vetj 
ip»d coodilion. arxt'xr- FtXXJtVIU. 

fi. VI, IL a. Rode wXMxlcn disc willi five heJea (firon{;b 
cenirv, col from an tMcribetl UbkL CUp. $ Kliaf. 
faiily plain, rragmnilaiiy, £tp. blink- Well preserved. 
Diam. 3I', 

E. VI. iii. 1. Strip of bark ioBcribed 00 inside wiib uii* 
known licripfc TUa and Kiaim Akbfln lake llJe hork Tor 
lliat of Kik-tal, a fonglc ttw, >c t' m ^ V 

E. VI. UL a. fr. of tUp tablet, (Me. Giioi trace* of Khar, 
bUnk, Herd end well pftterved j|' x |', 


#$1 

E, ¥1, iv, 1, Ff. of reciang. under-Ublet, blank. Well 
preswwd. 3 I* x i/k* x 10 

E. vn. oOi. Pottery fr, from wall of haiuLmade va»e- 
Ctaf a light reddish browm. On tauitde rieh hluegreeJi 
glue. Decomiioo apparenilj a setiei of coacenlrie curve* 
marked vilii the finger or some liunt instntmenl, Prob. 
Clunese. Or. M. sK* thickness to PL .>UCS£Vl, 

E. VIE. 00a. Lathfi-tiinied wooden bowl witli caiiooied 
walls and (lit base, il, #i*. diam* fij*' PL kxvm 

E. vn. i. t, Reetang. under*t»blet, one side *ad one 
end [(w», (Mr. four U. Klnr., panlx defaced. Jlttt, blank. 
Discoloured, fl* K * /a*' 

E. TO. L a, Fr, of rectang, cov.-tabloL Oil*, on one 
side of seai cav. four IL Kbir.; on DtheTf traces of Khar. 
Jfs>- two II Khar, (nccmplrlc. Soh, much broken and in 
poor oonditicn. 

E. viL U. OOI, a-b. Fabric fra.i (.r) piece of buff silk 
fabne, fine pliun weave;, al" x 4' f H) tangle of dark blue 
sulk thread. Found xl. 06. 


LIST OF ANTIQUES FOUND AT ENDERli SITE 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED HtOM, OR FOUWD NEAR. E.S’DERE FORT 


E. Fort, OOL o, Lealber do cument from rubbish-heap. 
Folded latgdnmjfS in Ibor, On outside one I. Khar. . 
faint, intkk nine U, Khar. (unroided)i PL 

E. Fort. OOI. b. Pottery fr. ftom hand-made vessel Very 
tU-levigsted clay, (bed on an open hearth (f). Black-grey 
Feund at tool of rampsiL 9. ri. n*. Gr. M. ij*, threknes* 
A'lor. 

E. Fort, OOI. c. Bone knife handle. In «cUoa * ^ 
oval. Narrow slit eo lake Uade^ la other emV bc*e i « 
i*xr d«i», Cf, H. xiTt. ri.oor. Found W. of flatf. 

10. xi, 06. PL xxviu, 

E. Fort. ooa. Rude bone disc «iih rounded cd^ 
Pierced in tentre with hole lea than A* dium,, m width 
ate rrmalnii. of wooden peg (()- ^ Foond W. of Bile, 
la kLo 4 . Diatn, J*. tltkknesa 

E. Fort. 00a. Fr. of blown-glass vessel, cloudy low- 
green , Two raised diverging bars on eonTtfS iide—applied 
ghp-vrork. This otn. in applied thread was parttculariy 
COQunon in Europe In the 3rd ocnlBiy a. O. #nd later. 
Fousd W. of Fort. 9. xi, o^. 1 x j X A ’ XXI^i 

E. Fort. 004. Fr. of blowit-gUwa vessel, imaiiluceni 
jellow. On it pin of imed (reoalded) oval tnedaltlon 
having boihjw-gronnd face and tand-gmitnd rayed border. 
Found W. of Fort, 9, xl 06. 1x i F A" A** 

E, Fort, 005 . Fr, of glass vessel, yellowteh-while. Two 
ithaHnw channeli on onux tnifiwe. Foand W. of Fort, 
9. iLoS. 

£. Fort. 006, a-c, Mlsc. amail orna.i (o) spbcHcal 
bead of red crntmliaa. Dlain, A'i ^ 


rtHcFvt glasi. Diant y \ (r) ring of plats bnonae. iWam. 
y. Fmmd W. oTFori, p. iL ofi- 

E. Fort- 007. Fr. of glass bead, (kuened cylimhical. 
coatHly mode of uaiiiilucent ynlkrw.iiih'White gla^ gold 
pialed and overlaid w*ilh a cluniBy film of tronsjarmil glH» 
to protect gilding; efi E. vi. 0014, etc. C£ A. Kba, i?af 
aiat m p. Woolley and Maciver, 

JCorantg, p. j6. These gill beads must be Imported from 
the West, prob. frotn Western A^. or from ibeNDeValbjP), 

Found W, of Fort, 9. m u6. i'xdiiiii, |*. 

E. Fort. ooB, Fr, of sheet bronae, imgiilar shape. 
Found W, td Fort, 9, %l 06, Gr. M. JV thickness A'- 

E, Fort. oog. Ring bead of brown glass, half of. Found 
W. of Fori, 9- Xu ofi. Ihant. |'. 

E, Fort- 0010, Sq. Ugnite seal with louiul pierced 
handle (broken), lniagl» de%a. On U ftg, seated R. 
on roclu (?) or Sterti i big cap or larbari on bcad^ leans 
forward wtlli both snns outaptead towards tall ccnlraJ obj., 
possibly a tree. On R. anodicr Sg. apparently squaltii^ 
cfoss-legged on low stod, L, lutndi dasped before chest J 
Ing Ixad-dressof four plume*, three ttpirght and one cart¬ 
ing back over ihouldcix. Indbtlnct, cracked and nmdi 
wealbetcd. high, iropresitm y' sq. Found by Ha*Ban 
Akbfin, S. iL 06. FI. XX 13 C. 

E, Fort, oou, (Post S. of Endcrc Fort.) Glass fr, from 
wall of vessel dccoroied wUli moulded and Band-ground 
urn. (?), In tniddk, nllef bond om. with vertical inctuomt. 
Above, within carved uiitliDC, hoIbw-giDund ovaji, prob. 
rough lotus-petal design ; below, ilTBaar design on liiger 
acale, with tangent line*, for Kpala (?). Resembles Roman 
work of t«’-4lh ceninrka A.». CT. A. Kisa, Z>aT Gfai mi 
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Mteritmt, Cretuiah-while flUas. s|’ x 

thidcocsa A' » r. *«<«• dUm ic, /. PI. xxxvL 

E. Fortf^ Fn. of wooUen rmbric. ih/k blue, 

VAiiottft wtiOTes: PFain dolti^ pTain corded; ptitiii 
faiicv iwlD fbnnbig lotejige pallern, Mwn in pbees vitb 
Iwinp Q) Ibrcei. Also pieces of Joom buFT wiolten dire«d; 
snd ris. of shnilar uiid;?cd fsbtk. Atl peruhedu Fbutiid 
W, of ^aie, to. ». o 6 ^ Aiul^Kd bj l>r. HanaTlselc. Gr. 
Jen;;th 

E.Forl.ooia. Fr«, of browa wooIlcB fabric* Remctiu 
of Mwing Mith bemp (f) thresil. Ft. of Mue silk attached 
to piece of brown fabik. Plain weave, bat well thicker 
thaui waipi Fomul W. of gale, to. tu 06. Analyied bjr 
Dr. llaoauwk. Gr. length ij‘* 

£. Fort. 0014* Four ttti of coacue wooUm braid, 
red^ nttacbed to bud felt Found W* of gate, to, at oi. 
Awdyted by Dr. flaiuusek. Gr. length <7', 

E. Fort. 0015. Fabric frs* Thtee of fine bulT eitk, one 
with lorenge ctamaak pattern ; two, bitte silk; one, silk 
yarn waKC, boimU round into coni by crirosoa »ilk fabric. 
Found W. of gate, to, xi; ofi. Gr. M. 6*. 

£. Fort, oot6, Fr. of buff wootloo (7) fabric, plain 
w»ve, much decayed, Fonnd W* of gate. lo. ^ 06. 
length f. 8*. 

E. Fort ooty, Fr. of flat cord made of iwo pUita of hair 
MrtBg, fastened side by tdde by string stUcbiiig. Found W. 
of ^r, to. si 06. g'x I' X I'. 

E. Fort ootS. Duiidle of mixed raga, inchiditig bnid, 
•tarrit small fra. of blue dill, and loose yin, *AU the 
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fabrics a» of silk or wool, and contain no vegetable fibre,* 
Found al foot of rampati, p, at, od. Analysed by Di. 
Hanausck, Gr. Al, 9'. 

E, Fori, 0010. Oval bronze bezel of ring. Imagbo 
design, Indietiflct. X A'* 

E, Fort ooao. Pottery fr, flora vase of grey, cempM*- 
lively fine, day, fired baid, covered each aide with dull 
moltied green glaze. Ge. M. i^V thidmem $'* 

E. Fort 0031, Fr. of blowD.slana VBS»el< trauslnceiit 
yellowish-white, with design in relief shp-work. Gr. M. {'t 
ihiclutess 

£. Fort 0033, Bronze ahield-sbaped plate with (liter 
ptn-bdes. Two Uokeo projections on straight edge. 
Tongoe of beh. tt*xt|'x A%* PI xxix. 

E. Fort 0033. Fr. ofhoUow brome obJe^, apparendy 
a bell with |)TPj«cth% thiy at top. Three ouall holm, 
pfob. for cbppet aitaehracin. t|* x J'. Fb xxtlL 

E. Fort. 0034* Broun dlac. Smoothed ee oae side 
only, and pietcnl tu centm. Diam. 4'* thkkneM Ar*. 

E. Fort 0095. Brooze stud with liconspheTical gih cap 
and plain pin. Dvam, 

E, Fort. 0036. »-b. Fabric fra.; (o) osoe wewUen 
hbric* dull cantnoe, loose itngtiLtr weave, 
boff silk, fine corded weave. H' x 3^ 

E. Fort 0037, B-d. Focr beada: (a) cylindrical, blue 
glass. I'X J■*! (^) ring,yellow l^nm, x|*; [r) abape- 
kss, red cornelian. x A’| {d) cylindrieal, gmen piste, 

A'xi‘. 
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E. Stupa, oor. Claus fr., doody. pole yellow-gteen. 
On outride luteed bar, applied sfip. Or, M. ig*, Tlikknea 

A'- 

£. StSpa, oon. Fr. of blown-glass veasel, cloudy, pole 
giten. Raized bar 00 outride, applied slip. Gr. M. |}^ 
dikknesa ; orig. dtam. e, 1)'. 

E. Stnpa, oog. Glana CTu dark blue, doudv. fused, j'x 

rxr. 

E. StSpa. 004. Bead, cylindrical, blue glam. Length 
A^diam.*'. 


EL Stupa. 005. Bronze buckle ring, semkimdaf; ptn 
miesiiig. Base h. from tw.M. 


E. Stupa, 006, 

A'* 


Bead ■ fr. of, green glnsa. qjhcrkuL Gr. M. 


S. Stupa, obf. Brooxe ‘grelot^ belL compteie. Cf, 


Anfitn/ JTW., lb Pi. UCXIV, N, »i 3 .a Found to, at- 06, 
Oiatn. X 4*. FI. XXtX. 

E Stupa. 008. Bronze beU, like £. Stupa, octy. Com- 
pielr. Found to. li OA Diant }'xA‘. Fb XXlX. 

E. Stnpa. ooiOi King of bronze wire, the two ends 
Overtuppiiig. Rjatind each end ti wound a second piece 
of wire, the end coiled in a tptnJ on the outride, the ririntla 
side byride. Found to, iL ofi. Diatn. 4 ', (tikknms A* 
FL XXtx. 

E. StapB. 0011. Bead, discoid, blue glass. Found to. li. 
oA Dlam. 4*. 

E. Stupa, 0019. TeiTacotta nug.iiandie Ihmi vessel; 
hiokeu 06 ai)d broken surface grottod flat and smooUi. 
Foond 8. xl oti, Diam. tnshle ii'a 4 j)*. ouiride tt'X V i 
width 4'to 11*. 




CHAPTER Vin 


FROM CHARCHAN TO CHARKHLIK 


Sjxtion L—early accounts OF CHARCHAN 

T he journey from ihe Endere River to Charchan was covered in six marches, between Novem¬ 
ber i6 and 20, the same number as in Hsiian-tsang's itinerary* The route, described 
already in my pc^onal narrative,* can have dtauged but little since his time, tying; in an almost 
straight line to the north-east. It caiefuUy hugs the line where the glacis of the ^rile Sai 
of gravel, sloping down from the foot of the K*un-lutt and overrun in parts by high ridges of sand, is 
fringed northward by a zone of desert vegetation, varying in width and as yet uusurveyed (see Maps 

Nos, 43,46). t .-1 

For direct archaeological observations there was no sco[)c here. But 1 was able to convince 

myself here al so of the truthfulness of the record which Hstian-tsang has left of the impressions 
gathered on his jouniey eastwards to On leaving the territory of Ni*jang or Niya 

* he took the direction to die east and entered a great desert of moving sands. These sands have an 
immense eatent : they are piled up or scattered according to the wind. As Uictc are no tracks for 
wayfarers, many go astray. On every side there extends a vast space, with nothing to ^ by. So 
iravcIteTs collect the bones of animals left behind to serve as road-marks. There is neither wal^ 
nor graring, and hot winds frequently blow. When these winds rise, men imd animals lose their 
senses ajid become unwell. Often one hears singing and whistling, and sometimes wailing. While 
looking and listening, one becomes stupilied and unable to direct oneself. Hence travellers 
frequently lose their lives here. The phenomena are caus e tl by demons and sprites. W c shall see 
how curiously the facts and superstitions here described reappear in Marco Polo s acoounc of the great 
desert crossed between Lop-ofir and Sha-chou.* No doubt, the pilgrims remarks were meant 
to appiy generally to the desert route as he saw It on his way from Niya to the l^p tract and hence 
to Sha>chou or Tun-httang, 

For the period immediately following HsUan-tsangs journey, a succinct account of this route is 
contained in the itinerary which the Tang Annals furnish from Sha-chou to Khotan, and of which 
M, Chavannes has translated an absiracL* We are told there that after leaving * lhe garrison 
of Po-hrien, which is die ancient town of CKU-mo ' and, as we sliall presently see, identical witli the 
modem Charchan, * one passes the wells, the Kiw wells, the river Wtt<kit anti, after 500 li^ 

arrives at the military post of the town of Lan, which is cast of Yti*i'ien’- By the latter expression 
we may assume that the eastern frontier of Khotan territory is meant, and in this case the dis¬ 
tance indicated would juati/y us in identifying ' the military post of the town of Lan ^ with 
the Tang fort of the Enderc Site first explored in 1901* The mention of wells as stages west 
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of ChU-mo is a clear indicadon that the ground traversed hy the route between Qiarchan and 
the Endere Site had still remained without permaneni hablt^iooa after the estalilishmenE 
of Chinese control, but^ as now, offered water in wells dug at regular halting stages. In the 
absence of direct evidence, such as distance estimates would supply, conjectural kleatificatjons of 
the stages recorded in die T'ang itineraries would serve no useful purposci So much, however, 
is dear that by the River ^ ^ either the Kara-muran or Melcha River must be 

meant, the beds of which, dry except during the smnmcr floods, are passed near the halting- 
places of Chiogelik and Shndan-dghil respectively (see Map No, 43). 

Marco Polo's description of this route is somewliat fuller than HsUan-isang's, and brings 
out more clearly the distinctive features of its main st^^es.* In his account of the ’Province 
of Charchan', to which we shall have to return presently, he tells us: ‘The whole of tlie Pro* 
vince is sandy, and so is the road all the way from Pein, and miidi of the water that you find 
is bitter and bad, However, at some places you do find fresh and sweet water. When an 
army passes throaigh the land, the people escape with liieir wives, children, and cattle a distance of 
two or three days' journey into the sandy waste; and knowing the spots where water is to be had, 
they are able to live tiiere, and to keep their cattle alive, whilst it is impossible to discover them ; 
for the wind immediately blo^v3 the sand over their track.' 

It is easy to recognise here a faithful recollection of the route as it still presents itself to 
the traveller between the oases of Ni)'a and Charchan,* Whereas fresh water is obtainable on 
the Y4r-tungar and Endere Rivers and at the usual halting-places as (ar as the Yar-tungar, the 
water at the wells beyond is throughout brackish, and at some points so salt as to be scarcely 
flt for drinking. This, coupled with the great summer heat, the mosquito® then bretl In the 
flood-beds, and tlie serious risks arising from ' BurSns' or sandTStonns, practically closes the 
direct route through the desert from May till September. It is equally certain that at that 
season the terminal forest-belts of the rivers and the extensive areas of sandy scrub and jungle, 
which spread out northward near the lak® of Bileklik and Sizlitke and for two march® cast 
of the Endere River, would provide safe places of refuge for the flocks and the famili® of the 
shepherds who subsist on these dreary pastures. 

Thou|^i the combined claims of practical travel arrangements and ardiaeolpgicaJ remains 
did not sufiicc to detain me at Charchan for more than two busy days, November si and ss. yet 
there was much to interest me in this small and flourishing oasis both from the geographical and from 
tlie antiquarian point of view. Already on the march 1 had gathered information which showed that 
Charchan was no longer tlie wretched collection of hovels such as it was described some thirty years 
earlier, but a steadily growing oasis.' From a dreaded place of exile, used by the Chinese in pro- 
rebellion days as a settlement for maiefactora from Khotan, it had gradually developed into a lively 
oasts quite as large as, if not larger than, Niya. Referring for details of local observations to 
my i>ersonai narrative/ I may content myself here with a rapid survey of tiie factors which have 
had a manifest bearing on the history of the place. 

Brief as my slay at Charchan was, it amply sufficed to impress me with the advantages which 
physical conditions here offer for tlie growth of a large and important settlement. Chief among 
them is the abundant water-supply assured by the Charchan River. This drains a series of high 
snowy ranges to the south beyond tlie outermost chain of the K'nti'hm, and brings down thence so 

* Cf. Yule, Afjii'i't i. [h 194- * Pitjfevalikj', iit P* 7^ note s: 

* Ct. lor i 1 h! ignte between Niy* and Endere u seen bjr Forsyth, Tarfiami Mhtitm Stpart, p, 

HW la 1901, ffuritt ^ XhauK. pp. 413 8q,q. 5 Avitni ^ Cf. Crt/Aay, L pp. jst aqij, 

Kkean. i pp. 443 iq. 
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great a volume of water that^ alone among the rivers which descend from the mountains of 
the Khotan River, it can at all seasons force its way right through the desert until it joins the 
Tarim. All my informanis agreed that the possibilities of irrigation in this area were more than 
sufficient for an oasis quite as big as Keriya- Of this I had ocular evidence when crossing the 
river within the 1 found the bed here fully half a mile broad and the river still ftowingj in 

spite of the late season* with a strong current in five or six vfelbfilled chamiels, from ten to twenty 
prds broad. Its volume was cenainly far in excess of that of the Yurung-kash or Khotan River, 
as I had seen it about two months before or in October and November of 1900. 

Of arable land there was abundance on both banks of the river, more than any coSonbation 
stdieme, however extravagant, would require; for apart from the broad belts of potentially fertile 
steppe, now covered with reed aod scrub, north of the present oasis, it is certain that a few years of 
systematic irrigation would suffice to deposit again a layer of fertile riverine loess over ihe wide 
stretches of fine denuded gravel south of the oasis where ‘Tatis* attest the existence of extensive 
ancient settlements.* Nothing was wanting but fresh settlers, and for tliese all the land-holding 
•Dais* of Charchaii were eagerly longing. The Influx of labourers from the Khotan side was 
steady but slow. The long desert route manifestly acted as a deterrent. Nothing had been done 
to mitigate the hardships it would necessarily imply for poor cultivators, and of the laige batches of 
colonists, brought on several occasicuis by official pressure, numbers had escaped again to rejoin 
ihcir relatives, etc., at the more populous centres wrestwards. The demand for labour there was 
still g^cat enough to assure an easy existence even for the poorest, 

Charchan is separated from the nearest permanent settlements of importance by greater 
diittamya than any other oasis within the plains of the Tsrim Basin. This geographical fact and 
the economic conditions resulting account for the special difficulties with which oolonizattoii has to 
contend here in spite of the advantages offered by abundant irrigation facilities. At the same time 
the geographical position of Charchan. about half-way between Ntya and the small area of cultivation 
in the Lop-nbr tract, was enough to ensure importance to the oasis at any period when the route 
south of the great desert saw much traffic. In the interaction of these causes we may find, I think, 
the best explanation of the fiict that the iustory of Charchan offers a particularly striking illustration 
of those pfripiius to which isolated settlements along the southern edge of the great Turkestan 
desert have been subject at diflerent periods. These repeated alternations between agricultural 
occupation and abandonment to the desert which the history of Diarchan shows us must have 
a special interest for the geographical as well as the historical student. They are fully authentirated 
by reliable dated records, and, in view of the facts already mentioned about the water-supply of the 
Charcltaii River, cannot reasonably be attributed to the sole agency of physical changes brought 
about by desiccation. 

The earliest record of Charchan is famished by the Former Han Annals, which mention it by 
the name of ChU-mo ^ ax a territory situated on the high road leading westwards from 
Sban-shan or the Lop-nOr tract,'* The distance of 720 h given from Shan-shan and the bearing 
westwards make this identification certain,” In agreement also is the statement that the lerritory 
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or recUmatioR ngurauily proceeding <hl exactly nimiliif ‘ Saf * 
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the southEiti edge of the Yuning-kidi^ SampulB, and 
Boraain cutom oT Khotan. 

» For a tratuhdori of the notice of the Fanner Han 
atuab, cf. Wylie, / Anthnf. fnti^ i. p, i8; eC ako 
Ckavatmet, 1906. P» Si*- 
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or Ching-chileyi, located above o« the Niya River, lies to the west of Chu-mo, though distance 
shown as a,000 li is gtosaJy cj^aggerated.'* ChU-mo. with ite capital of die same name, js desmbed 
as a petty' kingdomcontaining ' 230 families, comprising 1,610 persons, with 320 soldiers, 

a Guardian Mar'cjuis, a Right Cieneral, a Left General, and an liuerpretef'in-tdiicL The aiy is 
distant from the seat of die Govemor-Gencral on the north-west a.ajb li. The coimtiy joms 
Hwuy-Ie on the north, and it is about three days'journey to the kingdom of I.ittle Wan on the 
south. Grapes and other fruits are produced. The kingdom of Tsing-tseu6 (Chmg-chtleh) on the 
ivest is ^iOOO li distant.^ 

By Hwny-!e. t.e. Wu-Iei is meant the vicinity of Chadir, between Korla and Kucha, on 

the great route north of the Tarim, which served under the Former Han dynasty as headquarters 
for die Protector-General of the Western Regions,** A reference to the map shows that the bearing 
here recorded is accurate enough, CHarehan being situated in 85" 3 S' a^»^ng to our surveys 
{see hlap No. 46). while Dr. Hassenstein's map places Chadir in rtrr, 84 50 ,** As to the still 
smaller ‘kingdom of Little Wan' or I/sin^yiian, which lay.about three days'joum^ to the souA 
of ChU-mo, and of whidi a brief account is given b the succeeding notice of the rA*w«, it is 

certain that it must be Identified with the small setdements of cultivators and herdsmen which are 
scattered along the foot of the K'un-lun south and south-west of Cliarchan, from Achchan to the 
debouchure of the Mblcha and Endere Rivers (see Maps Nos. 43, 47). To judge from the distance 
indicated, the * capital' of this tract, the ‘ dty' of Yodmg, may be placed about Dalai-kurghSit, as 
suggested by Dr. Herrmann,** The population recorded for ffstffihyiian, 150 families, throws light 
on the modest resources of this hill tract. 1 1 is correctly dcscribetl as ‘ lying out of the way of the 
high road ' and adjoining on the east the territory of the nomadic Jo Ch’iang, who held the high 
plateaus south of die Aliin-tigh, includiog Tsai dam. 

The annals of the Later Han duly mention ChU-mo J. j|c «f> its proper place beiween 
the territories of Shan-shan and Qiing-chUeh, on the great soutliem route from Yti-mfin to Kbotan,** 
Also the Wfr» /w (composed a. u. 239-265) notes it, along widi Hsiao-ytlan and ChIng-chQeh, among 
the territories dependent on Shamshan.** No details are furnished by these records, nor does Char- 
chan appear otherwise to receive any special notice in the Annals of the dynasties which intervened 
between the Han and Tang periods, , 

But we have direct and authentic evidence that Charchan was still inhabited and probably 
a separate chlefship towards die end of the third century a. o. in the Chinese tablet from the Niya 
Site, N, XIV. tii. 10, which mentions a present offexed to a Royal consort from Chli-mo.‘* There is 
also reason to believe that Charchan Is meant by mentioned in a Kliaro5jhi tablet from 

the same site as the locality from which a messenger is dispatched 10 Kh&ioMa, 1 . e. Khotan. 
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via Sata and JVma, i,e. Nijra; ** for it is probably this full form of the local name Ca/m<tdam which 
Hsttaii'tsang's transcript ts intended to reproduce.*® 

Intetwiing geographical information regarding the territory and its river is furnished at a some- Clba^ n 
what later period by a commentary on the Shut thing, ‘the Classic of the Waters', from which ^ 

M, Chavanoes’ translation has made important extracts accessible.** Li Tao-yUan, the author of yauL 
this commentary, died in A. 5*7; but various observations prove that his remarks ooncerotng 
the Tarim Basin are largely bas«l on earlier maieriats. We shall have occasion further on 10 
consider his statement concerning the lowest course of the TSrTm and the marshes of Lop-nOr.** After 
discussing the course of the Khotan River and its junction with the Tsrim, the commentary tnfomts 
us that the river, ‘going further cast, passes north of the territory of ChU-wo stilt Inrther 

eastward it receives on its right the great river (i. e. the Chardian River)- To 

this river also the Shih thih hsi yU tht is referring when it saj-s i " To ilie north-west of the A-nou-ta 
mountains there is a great river which Bows northward and throws itself into the Lao-iun Lake (Lop- 
nOr).** Thi.s river flows northward ; It cuts through the moumams which are to the south of Chtt'ino ; 
further north it passes to the west of the walled town of Chti-mo. Then follow some remarks 

on the latter which arc manifestly based upon the /To cAnan of the Former Han Annals, if not 

literally taken from it" * This kingdom [of ChU-mo) has for its capital the town of Chll-mo, which, 
towards the west, communicates with [the kingdom of] CAing-tAilcA at s,ooo 1 i distance, and which, 
towards the east, is 740 It from SAijn-than, The five kinds of cereals are there cultivated r the 
customs arc approximately the same as in China-' 

The notice concludes with an account of the further course of the A-nou-ta River, * From here 
onward it is called "the river of ChU*mo''. Flowing towards the north-east, it passes to the 
north of ChO-mo. Flowing still fvirtlier, it unites itself on its left with the River of the South 
(i. e. widi the Khotan River meigcd in the Tarim). Together [the two rivere] flow in an oblique 
course towards the east, and, having joined, become the Chu^^fu ^ River. The Chu-pin 
River further east passes north of the kingdom of Shan-shan.* 

A reference to the map will show how correctly the chief topographical facts about the river of 
Charchan are delineated by the Chinese commentator. South of Charchan it breaks through 
the northernmost chain of the K'un hin. to which in its eastern extension tlte name-rf-rwa-te applies. 

Its course from the debouchure as far as the Charchan oasis and its subsequent deflexion to 
the north-east are accurately stated. So is also the easterly direction assumed by the river near its 
junction with the Tarim and beyond, until its waters are lost in the Kara-koshim marshes of Lop- 
nOr. Tlie exactness of these details creates a strong presumption of ihe correctness also of the 
statement which makes the river i>ass to the west of the old town, though its course now lies 
through the existing oasis. To this point we shall return presently. 

A somewhat more detailed account of Charchan is contained in tlic itinerary of Sung VUn.** Sung YdciV 
This Buddhist pilgrim passed here about a, n. 519 along the southern route on his way from SuuSrnn^ 
China to Khotan *, ‘ Having marched sixteen hundred and forty li westward after leaving Shan- 
shan, [the travellers] arrived at the walled town of Tso-pfi? ^ In this tovrn there 

reside about a hundred families. In this region it does not rain, Irrigation is used to make the 
wheat grow. The people know the use neither of oxen nor of ploughs for tilling their flelds. 

In this town there arc representations of a Buddha and a Bodhisattva which have by no means 


*' Cf. AiKTUMt i t»p. 3**♦ now 7 1 3*6, [Ca/mh 
daita U nmned alto in other Kiys tublicts. e, g. N< iv, j sv, 
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the figure of barbarians (/in); the old men questioned salt! Utat it was Lll K^iang who had had 
them made on the occasion of his expedition against the barbarians.* 

Sting yiln*s anoount is of interest because it makes it quite clear that the Charchan of his time 
liad become an oasis of ver>- modest cxtenL Uh dcscrip^n of the primitive conditions in which 
agriculture was practised ptjtnts to a population occupying a far Jofwer culttiral plane than that 
indicated by the remains of the Niya Site more than two ceniuri« earlier Tltis finds its probable 
explanation in Sung Yun's previous statement that the ndghbouring Shan'shan or Lop^nor tract had 
been conquered and actually held by the Tu-ya-lmn.** We know that these were nomad tribes of 
uncertain origin who in Sung Yttn's time and for centuries later occupieil the high plaieaus 
stretching westwards from the Koko-nivr region. It is ver>' probable that this T'u-yU-hun con¬ 
quest at the time of Sung Yiin*s visit already extended to Charehan ^ for the Pd dtth disEinflly 
mentions both Shan-shan and Cliii-mo as tcmiories held by the Tn-yu-hun during the reign 
of their king K’ua-lu, wbo ia mentioned for the first time In a. u. 540“ 

Sung Ylin’s reference to the sacred Images supposed to tlate from LU Kuang's invasion is 
also of historical interest. It shows that the expedition undertaken by this Chinese general imo 
the Tarim Basin in a, d. 384 was not restricted solely to the temporary subjection of Kara-shahr and 
Kucha.” It further supplies us with a definite instance of the early influence which specimens 
of Chinese an must have exercised on Buddhist sculptural work in the Tarim Basin, in exchange as 
it were for the far stronger influence carried by Central-Asian Buddhist art eastwards. It only 
remaiiwi to add that the distance of slxieeti hundred and forty U which Sung Ytin's itinerary gives 
between Shan-shan and Tso-tno is greatly over^timaied. while the subsequent reckoning of twelve 
hundred and seventy-five Ji from Tso-mo to Han-mo, which corresponds to Hstbm-isangs Bi-mo,** 
is distinctly wo low. But, as !ti. Chavannes justly empJtasiaes, these and other serious etrors 
in Sung YlJns distance estimates can cause no surprise, if account is taken of the critical 
defects of the text in which his itinerarj’ has reached us.” 

llsllan-tsang, following the same route just a century and a quarter alter Sung YlUi, but in 
the reverse direction, Itas also left us a record of Charehan, After leaving the ruins of the old 
Xu-huo-lo kingdom, whidi, as we have seen already, must be located at Endcre, he travelled 
about six hundred li eastward and arrived at the old 511 kingdom, which 

is precisely the Eerritory of ChU'^o. The city walls arc very loftj', but there are no inhabtmnis. ** 
That the form Nkh-mo, which the present text of the Hst-yUKhi shows here for 3^, 

is but a graphic error, is clearly proved by the correct form found in the Lift of tlte pilgrim. Th,it 
hia Ckl-nt^t&-na is probably meant as a reproduciion of the current indigenous, form of the name 
which in the Prakrit of Khamjtlu tablets from llie Niya Site figures as Cahmdana, has been 
previously mentioned” 

HsUan-tsangs testimony as to the deserted condition of Charehan al the time of his visit 
is of particular interest: for when Chinese control had been re-established, some fifteen years 
after hts passage, Charehan figures once more in the T ang dynasty’s Annals as a place duly 
paifige, \m garrisoned. In an Itinerary which is given by the 7 * sAu for the route from Shan-shan to 
!!!!^ ^*^ Khotan, and of which M. Chavannes lias translated an abstract,” we arc mformed that after leaving 
Ta»g». 
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Stuui'shan to the south of Lop-uOr and passing several stages which wilt be discussed belovvi ' one 
crosses the river Chil-mo, and at the end of five hundred U arrives at the garrison otPa^/tsUt* ^ i)I| 

('* the garrison of the banished ") which b the ancient town of Chtt-mo ^ 3^.** It was Kao- 
tsung who changed its name in the period Shang-jiiiait (a. d. 674 ~^ 7 ^)' That this place was 
actually occupied at the beginning of the eighth century may be concluded from the record which 
the sku makes of a meeting there between a Chinese commissioner and a chief of the 

Western T urks who was retreating towards Sha'*cliou along the southern routCt some time between 
A, p. 706-708,“ This record speaks of the * town of IVhsienwhich confirms the date given for the 
change of namc.“* It is true tliat Chu-mo already figures in the Tang Annals about A. t>, 640 as 
one of the many territories subject to the vast dominion of the Western 1 iirks.® But die list there 
given seems purely formal, and the mention in it of Chii'Wio can in uo W'ay invalidate the 
siatemeni of an eyewitness like HsUan'tsang, who a few years later found the town completely 
deserted. 

We have no fnnher record of Charchan until we come to the account by Marco Polo, Mmvo 
who passetl here along die route from Khotan to Lop and into China ^houi a. 0, 1275 ^ 4 *” d^ripuem 
description of the ‘road* which took him there from the ‘Province of Fein', including the present ofChaitton. 
iracts of Chita, Keriya, and Niya, bas already been ejuoted, ‘Charchan t he tells us, is a 
Province of Great Turkey, lying between north •east and cast. The people worship MahommcL 
There arc numerous towns and villages, and the chief city of the kingdom bears its name, 

Charchan, The Province contains rivers which bring down Jasper and Chalcedony^ and these 
are carried for sale into Cathay, where they find great prices. The whole of the Province is 
sandy.* It is clear that Marco must have seen the oasis in a comparatively flourishing con¬ 
dition, and it seems difiicult not 10 connect this w’tth the abundant traffic ivhich must liave passetl 
along this ancient route into China at a period when the vast extent and the effective oigantration 
of the Mongol conquests had thrown China open to trade-intercourse with the most distant iwrts 
of Asia. The mention of ‘Jasper and Chalcedonyjust as in the case of the ‘ Province of 
Pdn',** undoubtedly refers primarily to Jade, whidt ts found among the rubble brought down by 
the Chaichan River and in the beds of all the large rivers descending to the Tarim Basin through the 
noTthcromosi chain of the K'on-lun. But that true jasi>er and chalcedony occur here also is proved 
by the worked stones of these materials, evidently bdonjpng to ihe neolithic period, which I collected 
from eroded ground In the Lop-ti6r dr^iert, and the material for which must have been derived from 


the K'un-tnn detritus. 

Charchan does not appear to be mentioned by Sliah Kukh*s envoys, whose journey in Cbucbui 
A. n. 14*2 along the desert route from Su-chou to Khotan is the next in lime of which we 
{Kissess a record-But Mirxd Uaidar in the sixteenth century knew its name, under the varying ^ntdir. 
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farms of Ckdrehwt and Jurj&)L, as that of a regiort io the extreme south or soutb-^^ of 
the T^m Basin." But from the w,iy in which he associates it with the distant wast^ of Lob- 
Katak and Sarigh-Uighur and talks of the territories east of Khoiaii as ’deserts which consist 
of nothing but heaps of shifting sands, impenetrable jungles, waste lauds, and^ salt deserts^ 
appears to me very unlikely that an oasis of any importance could have existed there in his 
owu times. Probably cultivation at Cimrehan rapidly declined when tlic cessation of free iiit^oiti^ 
with China after the advent of the Ming dynasty in the fourteenth centurj- deprived it of chief 
ritism diiri as an important lialdng-place on the long desert route connecting westernmost Kan^ 
with Khotan. We know that Benedict GoSk, after his bog stay at Yarkand in 1604, was obliged to 
take for his journey to Cathay the devious route via Ak-^iu. Turfhn, Kami, follow^ by the infiei^uent 
caiavans of dvat time, even though he had previously visited Khotati/-* It is obvious that the 
direct and much shorter route from Khotan past Lop-nOr to Su-diou complctdy ahandom^ 
by such trade as us-as carried on at the lime between Eastern Turfcest^ and China. Here it 
niay be noted also in passing that the wclMnformed Persian trader HajT Muhammad, whose remark¬ 
ably accurate account of a trade journey to Su-chou and Kan'dtou Ramusio heard ai Venice 
about A. o. 1550. knew only the northern route from Cathay post Hami, Turfen, Kashgar, etc.** 
Chordiw From the intiulries made at Charthan, it seems to me certain that cultivation bad completely 

** disappeared there by the end of the eighteenth century, and probably for a long period earlier. It 
nS™. was only after the first third of the last century that the Chinese began to settle Charthan once more 
as a small penal station.'* The growth of the new seidemem seems to have been slow at lirst, 
the shifty character of the original convict colonists retarded ordered devdopmenL The disturbed 
conditions during the Muhammadan rebellion, when the great oases westwards sufTcted dcjjopuUrion, 
deprived Charchan for bog years of any chance of attracting fresh settlers. But with the csublish- 
ment of a much improved Chinese administrarion and the general rise of economic comhrions m the 
countn', the tide of renewed expansion has been steady. The convenience offered by CIiarcliM as 
a base for supplies has helped to attract increased labour to the gold mines worked on tlic sloj^ 
of Arfca-tigh in the south-east; tlie oasis in turn lias benefited by the market tlius assured for its 
surplus products. Since die ancient desert route to Tun-huang and Kan-su came again into regu ar 
use for trade purposes some eight years before my visit, die commercial importance of Charthan 
had much increased, as ail my local informants acknowledged. That tlierc were among lem our 
enterprising PathSn traders from Bajaur, who had found Charchan a convenient half-way station .md 
base for their ventures extending from Khotan to Turfan and Tun-huang, was a striking illustration 
of die vitality of this ancient oasis, v^rously asserting itself after the btest ebb in its chetiuerod 
fortunes. 
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The remains of ^rlier settlements at Charchan consist chiefly of extensive areas covered with 
hard dibris to the south and south-west of that part of the modern oasis which lies on the left bank 
of the river But traces of ancient occupation were met with when 1 first approached the oasis from 
the wesL On crossing the bare gravel' Sal' which extends to it, and when still dose on three miles 
from die western edge of the present cultivated area, my attention was attracted by the raised 
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embankment of a canal mnning northward. The that its bottom level w-as several feet higher 
than that of the deflated ground near by was a suffidcnt proof of its antiquity in spite of the name 
Ynngi-Ustang, ' the new canalby which it is known now. and of the tamarisk scrub growing along 
it 1 soon learned from my local informants that the name and the signs of returning vegetation 
were due to the attempt which Musa Beg, an enterprising local headman, had made here, some 
twenty years before, to utilise an ancient irrigation channel for founding a new colony below the 
present oasis. The water had flowed freely for some years, during which young tamarisk scrub 
found time to effect a fckOting. But soon the endeavour to assure cultivation had feilcd from want 
of adequate labour, even though the ground which irrigation from this restored cmal commanded 
was dclarcd to be very ferule. It was an apt illustration of the main difficulty which seems ever to 
have dogged the fortunes of the most isoiabcd of T urkestan oases J 

Going to the north-east for about a mile from the point where the canal line was crossed, I was ^ 
shown a ruined wall of stamped day about fifty feet long and still rising about eleven fed above the 
eroded ground, This was strewn with plentiful pottery debris of ancient appearance for a short 
distance all round. The ruin is known only as Tawf, ‘ the wall \ and its original character could not 
be determined. Prcjceeding ihcnce across the bare Saj towards the south-western extremity of the 
oasis, I was sliown a low and much-burrowed mound about forty feet in diameter, known as 
K&lagkaJ^-do?igf which from the human bones scattered around seemed to have served as a hunal- 
pkee. By its layers of brushwood inserted between gravel it recalled the mounds of Tilga-dong 
examined in 1901 near Gulakhma-’ 

Within Iiaifa mite to the east of this, and quite close to the edge of culUvation, there was 
reached the northernmoist part of the extensive ' Tati ' getierally known to tJie people of Chareban ^ 

as the ‘ Kone“shab^^ Some nameless saint's Zi^t, called Vaighusi-tvgh the shrine of the Ch^hin 

lonely yak-iail'), marks its present limit northward. About a quarter of a mile south of this I could 
trace scanty remaiiia of foundations of walls built of clay and bricks, aJJ dug into by ' treasure* 
seekers V The bricks measured about twenty by ten inches, with a thickness of about three and 
a h^lf inches. Otherwise the site wore the look of a n^ular 'Tati , the potsherds mostly of coarse 
material resting 00 eroded riverine loess. The extent to which wind erosion has here lowered the 
ground-level could be gauged by far^tretched loess terraces extending on the east of the ‘Tati’ 
along a flood channel which carried water to a uewly irrigated part of the oasis. These terraces, 
which moisture had evidently helped to protect, also bore pottery dibrb on their top. 

Recently levelled fields fringed this ' Tati' on the north and nortli-east, and confirmed tlte 
statements of my local informants that much of die ' KCnt-shaiir' area had been brought under 
cultivaijon again by die gradual southward extension of the oasis. M. Grenard, who visited 
Charchan in 1893 and first noticed its ' KOne^hahrevidently found the structural remains more 
extensive, though not difTering in character from those I could still trace.-' He was inclined to 
attribute them to the Charchan of Marco Pob's time, and to look for the ruins of the older Gid-mo 
further north about Tatran. But he based this belief on a supposed change in the Charchan River's , 
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course, of which actual survey has faiicd to nvea] any evidence,* while all topogmphical constdera’ 
tjons point to the conclusion that in historical times the area best adapted for cultivation must have 
tain in the present oasis and its immediate neighbonrhood. The absence of datable relics pfcctudes 
any definite juc^ement as to the period when the * Kone-shahr* area was last inhabited, lust as it ts 
impossible to guess how much of the remains of ancient Cbu'mo and of Marco Polo's Charthan lies 
buried in the soil now again irrigated. 

Here it may be noticed that according to local information, confinned by the ap{>carance of the 
trees and other indications, the oldest portion of the present oasis is represented by the Arakki 
* Mahallawhich lies on the ri^t bank of tlxe main river bed.* It lakes its name, meaning ’ the 
island one'i from the fact that on its east side there is another smaller bed knonm as KSn^aryd, 
which is still hlled by the summer floods. If we assume the main scitlement of ancient Chll-mo to 
have occupied tlie position of Aralchi, we can account for tlic fact dial the passage already quoted 
from Li Tao*yUan s commentary on the Shut speaks of the Charthan River as flowing ' to the 
w'cst of the walled town of ChQ-mo *.* Otherwise it might be assumed that the old flood-hed, w’hich 
passes close to the ' Konc-shahr ' and is now utillred to irrigate die westernmost part of the existing 
oasis, represents an earlier main bed. Owing to the very uniform slope of the detritus fan, at the 
northern foot of which Giarclian is situated, the river bed is so broad and shallow that such a change 
could have taken place during the last fifteen hundred years without much affecting the position of 
the irrigated area. 

Owing to the dose vicinity of the ' Kone*shithr * to the inhabited area and the constant search 
for ' treasure' proceeding among the small relics brought to light by wind crosiou. there was little 
chance of picking up there fv d(u any fragments of aFcbaeologrcal interest. But ancient beads of 
stone and glass, as well as fragments of bronze ornaments, &Cm are frequently found by the vtllagers, 
and of these a small representative set, as described in the l.ist below, w'as acquired without diihculty 
during my brief halL In general diaracter lliese small relics resemble chose obtained from the 
‘Tatis* around Khotan. None are of a type whidi at present admits of exact dating: but I may at 
least mention a bead of cornelian. Char. ooit. sliowing a peculiar inlay which is a characteristic 
feature in some acquisitions from Yoilcan. 1 grratly regretted the total alisciicc of recognisable 
Ciiinesc cotns among the objects brought to me by the viltagers; but my informants declared that 
such finds were rare now, since all structural remains had bMn destroyed by burrowing. My own 
search at the more distant * Tatis' described lietow yielded no intacr coins, only tiny fragments which, 
retaining the charactertsuc square rim, attest their ftKmcr existence. I was inclined to attribute this 
complete destruction of copper coins, elsewhere so common at such sites, to the much-increased 
force of wind erosion on ground which is practically clear of drift-sand and is scoured in most places 
down to the bare gravel surface. 

On November 23 I paid a visit to the more distant ‘ Tatis which Salf-ullnh, a local ‘ treasure- 
seekerhad to show me lo the souih*west of the present oasis. Proceeding from the Yatghuit-lugh 
Mazar, we first followed for about a mile and thre&quarters the line of an ancient canal, still clearly 
recognisable, to a point where it ivas found to diverge from the ‘ Yangi-Ustang * restored by Musa 
Bcg. For about oite-half of lliat distance , or a litdc less, the pottery debris of the * Kone-sbahr' 
Site extended. The embankment of live * Yangi-tlstang * showed sharply above the absolutely bare 
gravel plain. From a line aboui throe miles south-west of Yalghiiz-tugh there oommenoed an 
extensive ' Tati' area which was found to reach, with scarcely any interruption, for about two and 
a half miles further to die bank of a shallow depression marking a flood lied of the Ayak*tar streaiiu 
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SaiTuIlah called it by the name of N^a~yaigmi "Taii” ('tlie Tati where the meal was eaten ), 

explaining it by a whimsical story, i . „ 

The ground showed a miiform surface of fine gravel. Its fialtvess was broken only by 
occasional low swelling ridges which, however, bore signs of being swept and scoured with equal , 
force by the winds. Their erosive power was attested by the general smallness and wind-wqm g«>ascj, 
appearance of the potsherds whidv covered the ground in abundance The material was mostly 
dark-brown, black, of a deep red on the outside faciw. As the sj>e<umens taken (Char. 00I-O07) 
show, iMjth hand-made and wheel-made pottery arc represented. A very conspicuous feature m we 
midst of this • Tati' wax a big' witness' of pure riverine loess, about eighteen yards long and eight 
across, rising with steep slopes to a height of not less than twenty-tliree feet above the ' Sai' surface. 

Potsherds lay plentifully at its foot and also on all the small terraces breaking the slopes. THeore 
it may be safely aitsumed. I think, that the height of this ' witness* marks the extent to which the 
ground-level has here been lou'cred by wind erosion since such relics of ancient occupation came to 
|}e depoairerl. In the sides of this ‘witness' I was unable to trace either clear stratification or 
embedded pottery dibris. This suggests that the loess deposit is due mainly to aeolian growth and 

took place during a period preceding settled occupation. , , . t • *! r 

There is e\^ery reason to assume that this area received irrigation mainly by a canal taking oft ® 

from the Charchan River. But the flood-water of the Ayak-tir stream, which after heavy rdn in 
the mountains is said still to carry water on occasion as far as the' Tati', may also have l^n utilia^ oiea, 
as an additional source of supply. To Judge from the configuration of the gently sloping alluvial 
fan, it seemed dear that the water of the Charchan River could sillf be brought here without any 
difficulty. It Is equally certain from the instances of similar reclamation which 1 observed near 
KImtan (e.g. on the 'Sai* south of Sampula) and Kucha, that the soil of all these ‘Tatis '.which f^- 
advancett deflation has reduced to a surface of fine gravel, could be rapidly improved and rendered 
capable of cultivation by adequate irrigation ; for tfie silt-depositing process which results from 
irrigation Is everywhere in this region greatly aided by aeolian action, iiC, the accumulation, on moist 
soil and on all groimd protected by vegetation, of tire fine dust which fills the air of the Tarim Basin 
s£. abundantly during the greaicr pari of the ycar.f But. with many thousands of acri^ of fertile 
ground avatlabTe loww down and near the river, renewed cultivation is not likely to take this direction. 

The ‘ Tat! ■ of lahUJt, to which 1 was subsequently taken at a distance of about two and a half of^ 

miles northward, proved to be of the same chameter, except that small * witnesses' of loess, about 
four TO SIX feet in height, were here frequent. Pottery debris covered the ground for over a mile W,. 
towards the existing oasis. A chircl ‘ Tati' area in this neighbourhood, called I wras 

obligetl from want of time to leave unviaited. t had seen enough to make sure that none of these 
' Tatis* offered scope for systemaiTc archaeological labour. Nor did I succeed in discovering among 
their small dibris anything affording a definite due as to their age- Some gauge, however, as to 
the relative chronology of these dibris areas ts afforded by the fact that, while to the souUt the 
ground once cultivated has been uniformly denuded right down to the underlying Piedmont gravel, 
the * KSne^shahr’ ^Tari’ close to die present oasis exhibits remains resting on loess soil. Here the 
process of erosion is still in progress, and will he continued until the new fields being pushed 
southward have invaded the whole area. The ' Lalulik' area, with its niimerotis surviving smalt 
loess banks, may represent an intermediate stage. However this may be. and whatever intervals of 
time may divide the periods of abandonment of iltese different ' Tatistltcir extent b quite sufficient 
to prove that the ancient ChU-mo must be located in the position of the present Charchan oasis and 
its immediate vidnity 
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Section Ill.-THE CHARCHAN RIVER ROUTE AND VASH-SHAHRl 

Caxcfiil uKjtiinGs made at Chaidiati had fajSwl to reveal any information about aneieot retnaios 
except those already described and some modest ruins mentioned near the route which leads along' 
the Charcliati River towards Cbarkhlik. I was anxious to nsach the latter place as early as possible, and 
left Charchan for it on November 23 with alt die more assurance because 1 knew that the diligent 
search made by Professor Huntington in the desert eastwards had failed to reveal diere any traces 
of earlier settlements. For a general description of the five matches whidi we made down the right 
bank of the river or along the line of bgoons and marshes fringing it at various distances, I 
must refer to my Personal Narrative.' In Ismail, a hunter and cultivator from Tairan, a small 
hamlet and the only inhabited place on the river below Charchan. I found an exception^y reliable 
guide, and with his help the reported remains near the route could be located and visited witlioul 
loss of time. Taitan itself, being situated on the opposite side of the river, was not visited. lJut 
from the information supplied by Ismail and confirm^ at Charchan, it was clear that what hampered 
the growth of the small settlement, then said to count only six families of permanent settlers, was nut 
want of water or of amble land, but mainly the difficulty, due to inadequate labour, of maintaining 
the canal head in position during the heavy flood.s of the spring and summer. In fact, the flow of 
water in tlie river, tn spite of the late season, was still so deep and rapid as to make its fording on 
fool awkward at most places where the bed was united. 

1 had occasion to convince myself of this when on November 25 1 crossed the left bank from 
near tlie shepherd hut of ShOr-kdhdghil in order to examine a small ruined struciure called merely 
Ttm or * towerIt is situated about eleven miles below Tatran, at nw. 3B"33" lat., 85*55 
has been briefly referred to by Dr. Hedin as the ruin of an ' old P*aQ-taiThe * Trmdiscovered 
only some hundred yards off the river-bank, proved to be the ruin of a small structure, once 
apparently square, solidly built with sun-dried bricks and stamped clay. The extant portion, best 
preserved on the south-w«at face, showed tl«re a length of eleven feet. The norili-east face 
being badly broken, the breadth of the surviving masonry was reduced to about seven feet. Its 
clear height was also about seven feel; but the top of the small dihris-covered mound whiiA 
the structure occufuetl rose itself four feet above the general ground-level. The ruin represents in 
all probabiUiy the lowest base of a small StQpa, and its antiquity is attested by the great si*e of the 
bricks and their peculiar setting. The bricks measured on the average nineteen to twenty by 
fourteen to fifteen inches, with a tliickness of four inches. They were well made, and set in regular 
single courses witli layers of hard stamped clay, eight inches high, between them. The sy^em of 
masonry closely resembled that observed In the ruins of the earlier settlement at the Endere Site, 
and bore the same aitcicnt appearance. 

No pottery' debris or other ancient remains could be traced near by. But tins b scarcely sur¬ 
prising on ground kept moist by the vicinity of the river, where less solid stnictanes were bound to 
decay and small debris was liable to be covered by riverine loess. Tlve main Interest of ihe iriin lies 
in the fact that it proves the existence of a settlemcni in Biiddliist times very near the present river 
course, and thus supports the presumption that the laLier has changed less In its main direction than 
the many dry channels and the strings of lagoons, cncotmtered on either side from a point below 
Tatran, might otherwise lead one to suppose. Close by I noticed the course of a small irrigation 
cut. According to Ismail it dated back to an attempt made about fifteen years before fay peO'ple 
from Tatran to carry on cultivation at this point. After a few yearu it wa.s abandoned owing to the 
sAdr or salinity developed fay the soil. 
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The remains to which IsmaiJ guided me on the fo I lowing day, though manifestly of late date, of 

were yet curious and at first sight rather puszling. Leaving our camping place at Chong-kul (see JjjJ***' 
Map No. 50. A. a), we made our way through a belt of spring-fed, reed-co\'ered marshes, and then 
over ground where salt-tiripregnated patches alternated with thickets of luxuriant riverine jungle, to 
a ridge of ^marisk-cover^ sand’Cones known as Yctlghuz-dong, 'The l^onely Hillock , I found 
there the remains of three small isolated structures, with oblong walls of very soft brickworic, 
occupying the tops of separate knolls within thirty to forty yards of each other. The walls 
show^ a uniform thickness of two feet. Their bricks were mixed with plentiful wheat straw, and 
measured about sixteen by eight inches on the average, with a thickness of four to five inches. The 
best preserved and apparently largest structure measured twent)' by thirteen feet The walls stood 
only a few feet above the ground, and though partially protected by drift sand which the tamarisk 
scrub had detained, they nowhere showed remains of any superstructures. On the slopes of the 
knolls, rising to about thirty feet above the plain, there lay some large pieces of poorly worked 
.timlier. apparently all Toghi^, which Ismail thought might have belonged to cofhns; but there was 
nothing to show their original position or use. It was not easy to account for the poor constmetion 
of these walls and their strange situation. Their survival notwithstanding the softness of the bricks 
suggested no great age. 

The pnazle was not yet solved when, after going for about one and a half miles to the north- kutned 
east across dried-up marsh, 1 wus shown by Ismail a second group of smalt rectangular structures 
closely resembling the first In material and appearance. They occupied a low ridge Mjy the side of ttmtik. 
what w'as unmistakably an old irrigation canal. Here, too. the walls built of soft bricks stood only 
two to four feet above ground, and ^owed no sign of having ever borne superstructures, A depres¬ 
sion a short distance to the north of the ruined wnlls was lined by a thicket of dead Tc^raks, and 
distinctly recalled an old river bed. After following the traces of the canal, which dead tree-stumps 
standing in line helped to mark, for about tbree^uarters of a mile eastwards, Ismail brought me to 
the principal group of the ' old walls *, fCsne-iamliA, as he called the whole site. Here 1 found a row 
of over a doren rectangular eneJosures;, built of the same brickwork but more completely preserved, 
stretdiing without any distinctive plan from east to west along the top of a low ridge. They were 
alt detached and their size varied greatly, the largest being in the centre and measuring close 
on fifty by forty-two and a half feet. The walls were only some four feet in height. But on one 
side each enclosure showed a narrow arched gateway standing to a somewhat greater height than 
the rest of the walls, a dear proof that the latter were never meant to bear a superstmcturc. 

Thus die true explanation of these strange mins very soon revealed itself, Everything OMMw 
recalled the walled enclosure so often seen in Muhammadan cemeteries further west in the Tarim 
Basin, and this conjecture was promptly confirmed by the discovery of a grave Just outside one of the 
enclosures near the north-east edge of the ridge. A little clearing revealed the end of a coiBn 
formed of ahollow tree-trunk and covered on its top by a row of rough Toghrak branches laid across 
much after the fashion I first observed in the old Muhammadan graveyard of HSsa near Moji.* 

When Uie few men with me had scraped away enough of the soil to display the feet of a woman 
or child turned due south, it became quite certain that the remains were those of a Muliammadan 
burial-place.* 


* See Aiuimi L p. iir. 

• As Also Dr. lledin’a guide U Is veqrprobsbie 

iJbst tbe Mussukiuui burial-plsce with eeveiul gmaAt» 
(lombs)' to whieb ptssiag refernice is amde by hhn lo 
Cmtrai Afie and TfV, i- p. 30S, at a point kh^ oT the 


ChsnJiAD Riter, i» ideniical with the Tcmaiiu Jtut described. 
Tb« tneitUon mode also of' bouses' Is not st variance «ith 
Ihis, tiace the dimenscQiis recorded of the tsr^i aisong 
detriy |«{9t to idmUiy wUli (be endowte above desenhed. 
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Ftods yieldiiiig chron&logica) evJdefict couUl not be expected id sDch graves, and for die collcc- 
tioft efanthropotcgicat measurements on the bodies here buried neither time nor the requisite labour 
was obtainable. Yet, even without more debnite evidence as to date, there was antiquarian and 
geographical interest hi the discovery of these remains; for it was safe to conclude from them that at 
a period not verj'remote, when the Charchan River followed a more southerly course (perhaps the one 
inarketl by the line of marshes which our route was skirting), a settlement at least partly agricultural 
had been able to maintain itself here for a time under physical oonditions probably resembling those 
about Tairan. Now, with the shift of the river northward and the jirrobable progress of desiccation 
in the meantime, the adjoining ground liad undergone a dismal cltange. Extensive stretches of soil 
we had to cross close lo the remains of the old settlement were found encrusted with hard cakes of salt, 
and salinity proved so prevalciii everywhere as to preclude any thought of renewed occupation. 

On November aS, the sixth day after leaving Charchan, onr route finally diverged from the 
river near the deserted station of Lashlcar-satma, and, striking soutli'Castwards across a belt of high 
and sterile dunes, brought us to the desert halting-place called Yaka-toghrak (see Map No. 5 *^ ®). 

Its well of brackish water proved unfit for human consumption, and this probably is the case also 
with water obtained by digging at the patch of desert v^taiion lying close to it on the east and 
known as Chingelik- The physical conditions arc such that the nearest route froro Lop^nftr and 
Charkhlik to the Charchan River must always have followed this line. Hence, Imving regard to 
what we shall presently prove as to the old localities further east on this route, I consider 1 c 
quite safe to identify tlie wells of Yaka*toglirak and Chingelik with the ‘ wells T ^-lei 
which the itinerar)’ of the Tang Annals mentions on the wray to the ChU-mo (Charchan) river from 
^ (' New Town '), * which is also called the town of ^ 

That flsinch'dng must ooirespond to tlte present small oasts of V'ash-shahri. or rather to the 
mined site crossed by the Charklilik-Charchan route some six miles west of it, is made quite dear 
hy the distances and bearings recorded In the T’ang itinerary, and has been correctly recognized by 
Dr, liemnann.' The itinerary tells us that * I* ^ south of tJie sea Pu-th ang (or Lop-nOr) is 
the garrison of IJg. " the Stone Town", which is the same as the kingdom of 

Han times and is also called SAunrshnu. This is the place where K'ang V en-tien was conimisstoner of 
the garrison, ami in this quality enteretl into communication with the Western Countries. 200 li 
further to the west one arrives at Ifsin-ch^ittg. '■ the New Town ", whidi is also called tlie town of 
fhih I it was constructed by (K'atig) Yen ticn.»* I'lirlhei to the west, one passes the wells of TNti 
^tlle wells of the Tcgin) j one crosses the river Ckii*m 9 ^ and after 500 1 $ one arrives at the garrison of 
Pif'hmn which is tile ancient town of ChU-mo.' It has been seen above that the terminal point 
of the route to the west can be located with absolute certainty at Charchan, It is equally certain 
that the * Stone Town ’ ofTaivg times, then the chief place of Shan-shan or the ancient Loudon from 
wltich the route starts, ts represented b)- the present oasis of Charkhlik.* The western bearing and 
the distance of 30o li given thence to the 'New Town' take os exactly to the mined site of Vash- 
sltahri, which, as Maps Nos. 55. 57 show, lies close on 50 mites by measured road distance to the 
west-south-west of Charkhlik, 

I halted some four miles further west, close to the point whae the Keriya and Charkhlik 
district borders are supposed to meet. Then on November 29 t surveyed at leisure the d^brb- 
strewii area which marks the position of the earlier settlement, witii the help of guides and labourers 

* a, Cbnvmnns, Voyvgf iU ViPt, p. ij, SOW: dso K’tng ycn-Ueii, See now PclUol,/. AmU., 1916, 
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secured overnight from the stnall oasis. Among s cat t e red groups of large tarwisk-con.es 
exteoded for about one mite both oorth and sDuth of the route, and with a total width of about tialf 
a mtJc, open patches of eroded ground exhibiting all the features of a typical 'Tati , Wherever 
It was clear of drift-sand, the loess soil was profusely covered with fragments of pottery. Among 
these I was struck at once by the relative frequency of broken pieces of 6oe!y'g!ared flure^in 
a variety of rich colours, from chocolate brown to bluish green of edadon. The txamination which 
Mr. R, L. Hobson was kind enough to make at the British Mu.seum of the specimens brought away 
(V. S. 0011—*3) has proved the presence among them of grey porcellaneous stoineware unmtstakably 
of Chinese origin, and exhibiting characteriaties which permit their safe attribution to the period of 
the Sung dynasty. In the case of some pieces (V. S. oo tfl. 0013.0015)* the finely crackled appearance 
of the thick gkusci as known from tlie ChUn-chou ware of the Sung dynasty, Is particularly note¬ 
worthy.* In others (V. S. 00 16, 00 19) the mottled glaze of deei) olive brown is of interest. 

Fragments of small objects in bromtCT such as buckles, arrow'-heads, and halr*plns, bits of coarse 
opaque glass, and beads of all sorts in stone, glass, and paste, were also numerous among the small 
finds brought to me. But they cannot a fiord such clear chronological mdlcattons as the stoneware, of covu. 
For the evidence of the latter full confirmation was furnished by the coins which were either picked 
up during our visit or else brought to me by Vaah-shahri villagers accustomed to search these small 
* TadsAmong the dght copper pieces thus obtained, and shown in Appendix B, three belong to 
K^nU-yUau issues starting from a. t>. and continued during the first century of T'aiig rule ; 

another probably dates also from iliat dynasty, while the remaining four show of the Sung 

dynasty extending from (oaj to 1101- Thus the occupation of the site, probably &om T'ang 
limes, down to ihc twelfth century is conclusively proved. 

Any structural remains that had survived at this site were invariably found by the side of Sm^utaJ 
tamarisk'Cones which had helped 10 protect them. These ruinsi about half a dozen in nvimbcr, were jjf 
those of quite small dwellings containing only one or two rooms. With a single exception, they 
showed walls built of sun-dried bricks having an average sire of fifteen to sixteen inches by eight to 
nine inches, with a thickness of four inches. These were placed In single courses, separated by 
[a)'ers of clay, three to four inches thick. In the ruins north of the route the walls were found 
destroyed to within a few feet of the ground or el^ almost completely eroded But at two points 
of the southern part of the area wall portions protected by sand-cones still rose to a height of about 
seven feet above the ground 

In the northern pitrt of the area the ruined structure of which the pbn Is shown in PI. 21 was 
of special interesL It consisted of two small rooms built of hard burnt bricks, with a third of the ^ 
usual sun-dried brickw'Ork adjoining. The masonry of the former, preserved to a height of about 
four and n half feet, was remarkably careful and regular, It showed a thickness of twenty-two 
inches, and consisted of bricks meastiring thirteen by eight inches and two inches thick. They 
were laid with the tong and short sides facing In alternate courses, a practice that I had not 
previously observed in the ntlns surveyed south of the 1 aklamalcSn, but subsequently rendered 
familiar by the masonrj’ of many buildings, old and new, I had occasion to examine in Kan-su. 

About six Inches from the floor a kind of plinth was formed by a course of bricks projecting two 
inches. Here, as in the other small ruins, excavation failed to yield any finds whatever, a result 
probably of the repeated searches to which these remains must have been subjected by Vash-shahri 
villagers and Olivers. I have not noticed the use of burnt bricks in aivy other ancient structure in 
the southern part of the T^rim Basin, and it is certainly a peculiar feature. It may have been 
resorted to in order to give greater security to whatever was kept in these small rooms^; but it 
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would b« useless to conjecture die exact purposes It may, hoivevcr, be noted that the structure 
occupied the south-west edge of what looked like a completely decayed circumi^lation in clay» 
measuring about tBo yards in drcumfereoce. 

A short distance to the south of the caravan track, and dose to where the walls of a rectangular 
structure about thirteen feet long emerged from the side of a umartsk-cone, I found a double row 
of dead Tereks marking an ancient orchard (Fig. 85). About a mile to the south-south-west 1 was 
shown tlie comparatively weH-prescrved remains of a small dwelling, eighteen by twelw feet, with 
walls two feel thick, by the side of a tamarisk-coiie. Tile top of tlic latter rose twelve feet above 
the Roor, while die ground on die unprotected side of the structure had been lowered by wmd- 
erosion to a depth of sbe feet below the original level. An apiiroximately similar extent of erosion 
on the one hand and of gprowth of tamarisk-cones on the other was observed elsewhere near these 
ruins. Gauged by die standard of measurements at otlier sites of which live date is fixed, it serves 
to prove that the abandonment of the Vash-shahri Site must go back to a mediaeval period not very 
far removed from the twelfth centurj', to which the above-mentioned clironolt^cal evidence takes us. 

Here 1 may note that the general impression left by my examination of the site and its relics 
was that of Chinese InRuence more direct than Uiat observable in Uic ruins of the Khotan region. 
This has since received support from the (act that, as already stated, Mr. R. L. Hobson has 
recognieed, among the pottery and stoneware fragmeius picked up at Vash-shahri, pieces of bowls 
which must have been originated at the GhUn-diou factories of Ho-nan during Sung times. But it 
is impossible to say whether this increased Chinese in/Iueiice was due to the presence at this i»oint 
of a small Chinese colony, or rolled merely from a fiosition so much further cast on a once much- 
frequented trade route from China. That this route contiiuiei;! to be regularly used during Mongol 
domination in the second half of the thirteenlJi century, we know tlirough Marco Polo. His 
narrative, in fact, seems to contain an alluskui to Vajih-shahri, tliougli he does not name it distinctly 
as an inhabited place, 

' Quitting Charchan,’ so Marco tdls us, * you ride some five days thmiigli the sands^ finding 
none but bad and bitter water, and then you come to a place where the ivater is sweet. And now 
I will tell you of U province called in which there is a city, also called Lop, which you come to 
at the end of those five days. It is at the ^1 trance of the great Desert, and it is here that travellers 
repose before entering on tlie Desert,' With regard to this itinerary east of Charchan two points 
must dearly recognised. One is (hat the five days’ ride through the sands, with none but 
brackish water, cannot refer to the usual route along the Charchan River, where good water is easily 
obtainable* but seems to point to a more direct track crossing tlie desert btdt of sand and gravel 
which extends between the Charchan River and the route skirting the foot of the mountains from 
Charchan to V^h-shahH. A reference to tlie map shows that such an intermediate track would be 
considerably shorter than eltiier of the two routes wliich we actually surveyed. That tlie ground 
offers no very .serious obstacles to a mareli along such a line during the winter was clear from the 
information given by Ismail, who had often crossed this desert on his hunting expeditions after wild 
camels, Sec, 

The otlier point is that a traveller following tliis line wouUl reach Vasb-shahri in five ordinary 
marches, and this would be for him the first place where the water is sweetVash-shahri must 
have formed then as now the western limit of the ’ province of Lop \ represented by die present 
CliarkJiiik district, and it is quite in keeping with Marco Polo’s usual reckoning that bis five marches 
should be counted to the nearest place of' the province', instead of to its chief place, the’ dty ' of Lop. 
That the latter must be located at the present oasis of Charkhlik is made certain by a number of 
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c<^ent considerations, geographical and archaeological, which 1 shall have occasion to discus further 
on. Qiarkhtik itself eeitainly could not be reached by live marches from Charchan, my measured 
road distance being 19S miles. But everything In Marco's idtierary comes right if we take the words 
' which you come to at the end of those five days ’ as referring to the ' province called Lop » and 
treat the words immediately preceding, ' in which there is a city, also called Lopas a parenthetical 
remark pre&tory to his subsequent notice of that town. 

On leaving the site of V3sh*shahri I was struck by the fact that the much-fissured trunks of 
dead fruit trees, willows, and poplars lay scattered, not merely witliiii the somewhat narrow belt 
occupied by the rcsnalns of old homesteads, but also for a short distance over the tare gravel * Sai 
extending eastwards. An original top layer of fertile soil had evidently been carried away here 
altogether, and this accounted for the raised line of the canal still clearly traceable acro^ the ‘ Sai’. 
But curiously enough this ground was said to be reached during the summer by shallow floods from 
the Vash-shahri River. Is k possible that inundation water has found its v^ay here only after 
deflation had done its work ? The canal, after skirling the old site, seemed to turn to the north- 
noith-easi. this being evidently the natural direction of the drainage, as shown by the summer 
ficiod-beds of the actual river which we began to cross amidst luxuriant Toghrak jungle some three 
an d a half miles further east. After another two miles or so across a bare plain of fine gravel, we 
reached the new colony of Vash-shahri by the present main bod of the river. That the river bed, 
as assumed by Professor Hnntington, formerly followed a more westerly course, and thus approached 
the old site much nearer than it does now,* appears very probable. But I could not spare time to 
follow the line of the canal to its head, and in any case there never could be a question as to the 
main fact that the ruined scitlement derived its water from diis river, whntever variation its course 
may have since undergone- 

1 have recorded elsewhere my Impressions of Die curious colonizing venture under official 
auspices to which the present hamlet of V&sh-shabri owes its existence.* The iatermittent growth 
of the little oasis, on the one hand, diows tliat tlic importance of the ancient route connecting 
Charkhlik with Charchan and thence with Khotan has been fully recognised by the Chinese 
administration in our time also ; on the other, it well Ulustrates tlie special difficulties which under 
existing conditions beset any attempt to facilitate and develop traffic along it by permanent settle¬ 
ments. The tlirce sons of ffie original settler, who first took up land by the V^-shahri River about 
thirty years before, had kept to their little colony and prospered. But die destitute agriculturists 
whom successive Ambans of Charkhlik, under higher official orders^ had tried to attract to the small 
settlement from distant oases by advances of food, seed com, &c.. for some fifteen years past,'* had 
in almost all cases decamped whenever the harvest did not come up to their expectations, or (he 
question of refunditig advances arose. 

With the keen competition for agricultural labour going on along the widely scattered oases in 
the east of ihe Tarim Basin, there was little chance of detaining such roving folk at an outlying 
place like V&sh-shahri. A year or two before my visit the population was said to have thus 
dwindled down to only five households. But now some twenty families had been brought there by 
Rozc Big. who had last contracted for this official ‘ development scheme ’, and money had been 
spent on building a rest-house, granary, and B^aar, all of which might serve as an cifective ‘eye¬ 
wash *- Ij too, like Dr. Hedln, heard complaints about climatic drawbacks, apparently due to the 
Vicinity of the main range and the force of sand-storms coming from the north-east, but none about 
deficiency of water. The supply in the river was declared to be adequate for cuttivation by about 

* See Puttf ^ Aa'a^ p. att, * Cf. Dtttri *> 334^, 
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200 families, thong!) rather difficuii to contral at the lime of the sumhter floods, But whether that 
estimate was even approximately correct, arid what proportiou ihc maximum area of land now 
irrigable would boar to the extent of the ancient cultlvation^as marked by die ruined site westwards, 
are questions which only prolonged observation by an irrigation export would permit lo be definitely 
answered. 

Section IV.—THE OASIS OF CHARKHLIK AND ITS OLD REMAINS. 

On December 2 1 reachwl Charfchlik after tw'o*marchcs aggregating about fifry-one miles from 
V4sh-shahri. They led mainly along a desolate glads of gravel, whidi stretches of sandy steppe 
with scanty tamarisk growth and thorny scrub fringed on the north (see Maps Nos. 53,57). The oasis 
of Charkblik was to serve as my base both for tong-planned explorations around Lop-nbr and for the 
difbcult journey which subsequently was - to take my caravan right across the great desert north¬ 
eastward to Siia-chou or Tun-huang by the ancient route followed by Marco Polo and by Hsllan- 
tsang before hint, I was w'ell aware of the serious physical difBcuklcs to be faced in exploring those 
ruined sites nortli of Lop-nOr which Dr, Hedin, on his memorable journey of 1900, had first discovered, 
situated as they were more than a hundred miles from the nearest supply of drinkable water. The 
ancient desert route to Tun-huang, after haring been abandoned and almost forgotten for 
centuries, had indeed come into use again with traders some seven or eight yiears previously, Bvit 
the information I had so far succeeded in gathering about it was extremely scanty. Everything 
pointed to the need of careful arrangements about transport and supplies, if senous risks and losses 
were to be avoided. 

What I had to prei>arc for at Charkhlik was not a singic crossing of the desert alone, but a rapid 
series of expeditions partly over ground quite unknown and—most serious feature of all—implying 
prolonged stays at desert sites with a considerable number of labourers, 1 he greater the un¬ 
certainty about die extent of the operations before mc:, the more important it was to husband 
my time as carefully as j>ossible. For work in waterless desert, I knew 1 could use only the few 
months of winter, when the cold would allow me lo assure transport of an adequate supply of water 
in the form of ice. After March die crossing of the desert to Tun-huang would for similar reasons 
become risky, if not practically impossible. In order to obviate delays urhich in a region so devoid 
of resources would be bound to. hamj^er me doubly, it was of the utmost importance to assure 
adequate uanai»rl and supplies from die start and to keep them ready beforehand for all likely 
contingencies. 

Thus I liad exacting tadts to cope with during my short stay at Charkhlik. Within three days 
I had to raise in the sntall oasiJ a contingent of fifty labourers for proposed excavations t to procure 
food supplies to last them for five weeks, and my own men for at least a month longer: and to collect 
as many camels as I could for the transport, sering that we should have to cany water, or rather ice, 
sufficient to proride for us all on a seven days' march across waterless desert north of the Lop-nOf 
marshes, and then during prolonged excavations at the ruins, as well as on the return journey. 
Wlien 1 found diai by exhausting alt local resources t could only raise the number of camels to 
twenty-one:, including my own and six animals hired at Charchan, die problem looked formidable 
enoug^. [t would have been still more complicated had I not been able to reckon upon the small 
fishermen's hamlet at Abdal, near the point where the Tarim empties itself into Uic Lop marshes, 
as a convenient dilpot. Though that last inhabited place on the desert route eastwards could 
furnish no supplies, 1 could safety leave bdtind there alt baggage and stores not immediately needed, 
ready for the move on to Tun-hoang when the time came. 


Sec-ivl the oasis OF CHARKHLIK AND ITS OLD REMAINS 

In my Personal Narrative I have related at length how much I owed to the energetic and 
willing assistance rendered by the late Liao Ta-iao-j^h, die cultured Chinese magistrate of the 
Charkhlik district, in overcoming all the difficuldcs of these preparations.* A recommendation from 
my old fHend and patron P'an Xa-jin, now Xao-tai at Ak*sUj rthose control extended as far south 
as Charkhlik, had been helpful in enlisdng the scholarly Amban's eager co-operation, apart from his 
own genuine interest in the objects of my journey. It needed all his authority to secure me 
an adequate posse of labourers for my proposed excavations. Whether they were descendants of 
colonists brought from Kenya and the northern oases, or of Lop fishermen who had taken to 
agriculture, all the villagers alike were thoroughly frightened by the prospect of having to leave 
their homes in the depth of winter for a distant and wholly unknown journey in the waterless desert 
north*castward. 

Foreseeing the hardships which awaited us in that desolate region and the risks which might have 
to be faced from want of water in certain contingencies. I was doubly anxious to enlist only men of 
thoroughly sound physique and to make sure of ihcir starting fully equipped and with ample supplies. 
The dilHculLtes arising over the selection of suitable men would have been greater still had not help 
opportunely arrived on the second day in tile persons of two hardy hunters front AbdaL Old 
Mullah and Tokhca Akhun had in 1900*1 seen service with Dr, He^ around Lop-nOr. In com* 
plbnce with a request sent ahead from V^h-shahn they arrived, alter a hard ride from their home 
at Abdai, quite ready to take their places by my side. Neither of them had ever approached the 
ruins by the direct route from Abdai, and therefore they could not be expected to act as guides 
beyond the point where we should have to leave the Lop marshes. But they knew well the nature 
of the ground to be traversed, and were inured to hardsliipa by tlveir life as hunters. So ih^ prompt 
appearance on the scei^ and calm willingness to share our fortunes in tlie desert helpctl greatly to 
allay the worst fears of tlie men I was obliged to levy as labourers. The assurance of generous pay 
and a promise from the Amban of exemption from the usual corvde did tiie rest to make the victims 
acquiesce in their fate with some outward show of composure. 

The preparations which thus kept me engrossed day and night while at Charkhlik ivere 
singularly fitt^ to draw my attention to antiquarian interests close at hand. A number of con* 
sideradons convinced me that the oasis of Charkhlik was the chief place of this whole region near 
Lop-nOf in old times as it is now. The river to which it owes its existence is the largest descending 
to the Lop-ftor depression from the K’un-lun east of Charchan. The facilities for irrigation it offers 
on Its alluvial fan are fiir more assured than any which could possibly be derived in this region from 
the terminal course of the Tarim itself, winding in low and evet'Shifting beds through alluvial Hats 
salt'imprcgnated for ages past. For any one studying local conditions on the ground, the 
geographical facts could leave no doubt that the present Charkhlik marks the position of Marco 
Polo's *a large town at the edge of die Dcsen', where 'nuvellefs repose before entering on 
the Desert' on their way to Sha-chou and China proper. 

Before discussing the evidence which supports tills location and enables us, I believe, to trace 
back the history of die Charkhlik oasis to mudi earlier dmes. it will be convenient to mention here 
the essential facts about the present oasis and sucli ancient remains as I succeeded in tracing within 
its limits. The local information I was able to gather seems to show that the present setdement has 
developed in the course of the last century in much the same manner as Charchan. The Chinese 
always recognized the commercial and strategic Importance of the route leading direct from Khotan 
to Kan-su by the southern edge of the TaldamakJin and Lop-n&r, and from about the first third of 
the nineteenth century onwards they endeavoured to facilitate traffic along it by the creation of an 

* Ct Dmrt ('<jr 4 »r, i, pp. 338 «iq. 
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agricaltural settlement at CbarkhWc Tlial this locality ofTercd better chances for cultivatbn than 
any oiber in the whole Lop-nOr region must have been known to traders and petty officials who 
used to visit the tjuasi^nomadic L^flils, or Lop people, fishing and grazing along the lowennos: 
course of the Tarim,* But in view of the very primitive economic conditions attested for this sranty 
riverine population even within living memoiy* it is probable that cultivation did not begin at 
Charkbtik until the Chinese about 1830-^40 established here a penal colony with exiles from 

Khotan. ^ j , -ii 

Wheu Prcjevalsky as tlie first European visited Charkhlik in 18^6, he found there a village 

witl) tweniy'One houses occupied by free emigrants from KKotan, besides a mud fort sheltering over 
a hundred convict settlers cultivating land for the Govern meet.* Gradually a nrnnUer of ^pliks, 
like the Kirghiz north-westwards, with whom they appear to be closely related in ethnic origin, were 
attracted to agriculmral life, and at the time of my visit the total number of homesteads was 
counted at about three hundred.* Professor Hunrii^ton estimates the population of the little town 
at twelve hundred souls. That the produce in cereals Es considemhly in excess of local needs was 
evident from the fact that a Chinese garrison of about a hundred men was recently maintained here 
for close on ten years, Chinese administration» as of yore, still retains a keen eye for matters of 
military geography. Thus it was sure to recognize the strategic importance of Charkhtik, where 
well-known routes from Tsai dam and Tibet join those leading to Khotan, KuchS,, Kara'Shahr, and 
Tim-huang. The neat little * Yangi-shalir*, wIili walls of stamped clay which had shelter^ this 
garrison, now stcKx! empty. But the appearance on the sesne, some years after its etiKtion. of 
a body of Tungan rebels, who had fled from Ilsi-ning to Tsaidam, and thence troubling the 
Mongols grazing m the mountains south of Charkhlik, liad sufficed to Ulustrace the wisdom of 

Chinese precautions, . »* 1 

The position of Charkhlik is of equal importance for trade devdopment From the Mongol 
grazing grounds in the Chimen-tagh and Tsaidam great quantities of wool find their way do\vn to 
Charkhlik; and the export of it, both 10 Khotan and northward to Kara-shahr and Urumchi, provides 
profitable business for a numbtf of tradera There was life in the targe and wellrbuflt Bazar, and 
my inquiries showed that the increasing use made of the rediscovered ancient trade route through 
Uie desert eastwards by caravans coming from or going to Khotan wiis eagerly welcomed by the 
Charkhlik settlcre; for it helped them to dispose of surplus products with profit and to secure their 
industrial needs or luxuries at cheaper rates. On the other hand, it is certain that W'ithout the 
existence of this cultivated area, where caravans can reviciual and give a rest to their animals before 
fadng the great stretches of absolute waste which are crossed by all the routes radiating from ihls 
point, mercantile traffic would be far more difficult than it is at present. 

U has already been stated diat the river of Charkhlik, from whkh the oasis derives all its 
irrigation, is the largest course of water which descends to the LopnOr depression from the 
mountains stretching east of Charchan. Its volume is not sufficient to assure its junction with the 
waters of the Charchan River and Tarim except at the time of the spring and summer floods. Yet 
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to juctge from the actiiaJ width of the well-marked maia bed near the small town, and from what 
local informaeba could be gathered, the available supply of water would probably be adequate to 
allow of a further extension of the irngated area, were the needful labour ^ured. My own short 
stay at a seasou when the much-reduced winter supply of water in the river was already frozen 
would not allow of the collection of reliable data, and those which Dr. Hedin is likely to have 
gathered durit^ his prolonged sojourn in April and May tqoi arc not at present accessible to me for 
reference. But the abundance of the spring and summer supply is proved by the fact that the river 
is fed by the snowy moutiiains of Chimen and is large enough to have carved its way in deep-cut 
guides through the outer main range of the K'un-lutt or the Altin-tSgh.* 

The essential lact, however, for our inquiry is that the water available for irrigation in the 
Charkhlik-su is greatly in excess of tliat carried by cither of the two streams of VSah-shahri and *' 

Miran, which alone at present support cultivation in this region apart from tlie Charkhlik 
Whatever physical changes desiccation may have worked in this i>art of the Tirim Basin, it is 
impossible to assume that in the case of these three rivers originating in the same range, flowing 
over ground of essentially identical nature, and having their terminal courses at distances of only 
two marches from each other, the relative volumes of water carried by them and their rdalive 
importance for supporting agricultural settlements could have undergone material vanation within 
the limited period to which our historical information for these parts is confrued. On this ground it 
appeared o priori safe to assume that if earlier occupation was attested westwards at Vash-shahn by 
the remains already described and eastwards at MirSn by the ruins of an ’ old town' which our maps 
have marked since PrejevaMcys journey, the position of Charkhlik itself most also have been occupied 
before by some old and probably larger oasis. 

In view of these indications, the mention of an old Siptl or circumvallation at Charkhlik had Rqia^ 
already attracted my attention when I passed through Charehaa* Busy « I ^ kept by my other 
work, I looked for it on my arrival without loss of time, and my satisfaction was great whcit 
a necessarily rapid survey showed that rigns of ancient occajratioit were clearly traceable in ihe very 
centre oI the present cultivated area of Charkhlik, even on the surface. Quite dose to the east of 
my quarters stretched one of ilie walls of a ruined circumvallation, built in oblong shape and 
well known to the people as the Sipil, Its mud ramparts, though badly decayed and completely 
levelled in places far the sake of cultivation within and without, could easily be traced for rather 
more tiian half a mile from north to south. Its widtii was about one-third of a mile. The extant 
height of the ramparts varied from twdve to twenty^ feet. The line could best be followed on the 
north and west fronts j on the south it was almost effaesd. Though the whole of the interior was 
occupied by fields and homesteads, a rapid examination disclosed evidence of old walls in the large 
bricks utilized in parts for the dwellings of the modern settlers. Thus, near tlie centre of the 
enclosed area I noticed a mound about diirteen feet high, adjoined and partly built into by 
a cultivator's house. On the top one half, more or less, of a circular structure in masonry, some 
twelve feet in diameter, showed to a lieigUt of about four foet. The bricks, fairly hard, measured 
fourteen by ten inches, with a thickness of four and a half inches. On the east slope a straight edge 
of masonry, which seemed [art of a base, was exposed at about five to, six feet above the ground. 

The whole was suggestive of a small StQpa ruin with its dome and square base, and a well sunk from 
the top showed that it had long ago been dug into for' treasure 

• Al a point not very f«r above iho dcboncbiue and less Aim and TtUf, iL p. »oj. 
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At the time of l^rejcvdsky’s visit m 1876, when Charkhlik was still mainly a small convict 
aetdcinetiti the drcmnvailatiou likely to haw been In somewhat better* preservatlont ‘ On die site 
of ihe pfeseni village of Chargalylc,' he slates, ' nemains of mud walls of an ancient city, caDcd 
Ofi^iiptsA-sAart, may be seen. These ruins are reported to be two miles in circamference, and watch* 
towers suntl in frail of the principal walk' ^ But 6ir more striking in appearance than the parts of the 
rampart still extant was the ancient mound known as the T'ora, or tow'er, to which my attention was 
calletl, about one mile away to tlie ootth-west, Tliere, some joo yards from the left bank of the 
river in ivhat is called ' Ktirbjtn Bfig's Mahaltarose a large and remarkably steep mound to a 
[leighi of over fifty feel above ilje irrigated IcveL The layers of rubbish, with plentiful large stones 
exposed on its slopes, left no doubt about its artificial origin. On the top I could trace the much- 
dilapidated remains of a massive brick structure, about tvrelvc yards In diameter. Its masonry on 
the norili side was expes^ to a height of twelve feet. The bricks liad weathered badly, and only 
their thickness and width, four and twelve Inches respectively, could be made out with certainty, 

There could be little doubt that these were die remains of a StQpn dating from Buddhist times. 
But the mound below was far too large to be formed by the debris of any single stractnne, and the 
strata of nibbislt composing In, where laid bare by cuttings, dlsiinctly suggested an origin from pno- 
longed occupation, reaching hack probably to prehistoric f>eriods. Examining the layers cropping 
out on the steep slope above an irrigation channel which had bocn cut into the south foot of the 
mound, I was vividly reminded of the observations that I made in 1904 on the laige mound of 
Shhrgalai, near I'hal, in Bal^histSit,* The ancient refuse mixetl with the stones contained much 
dung and reed straw, and was being regularly dug away for numuring, just like the hkanra earth 
of ancient mounds along the Indian NorthAVest Frontier. It is likely that this practice may have 
led to the disappearance of other and smaller mounds within the cultivated area. 

Noivherc around Charkhlik did I hear of the existeuce of »ueh ddbria-covered * Tatis' as would 
seem to belong to areas of ancient occupation that had been subjected to far-advanced wind-erosioTi,* 
Nor were any of the small antiques so commonly found on such ground forthcoming for sale here. 
We may, I believe, safely conclude from these negative facts, and from the position of the old town 
walls in the middle of ihe present oasis, that the new settlement approximately occupies the same 
ground as the precursors of the modern Charkhlik. At the same time this absence of visible proofs 
of erosion and denudation makes it difficult for me to believe that the period of complete abandon¬ 
ment, which certainly preceded the creation of the existing oasis, could have been a very protracted 
one. Had the site been abandoned befom mediaeval times, the erosive forces ever at ivork, as we 
shall see. in this wind-swept Lop-nfir region would acaroely have felled to denude die soil, at least in 
parts, right down to the Piedmont gravel, and 10 dfece completely those far from massive walls, 
Tlxese observations will explain why, in order to trace the history of Charkhlik, it will be safest to 
start from the later, and afterwards with the earlier, notices. 
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AND VASH-SHAHRl 


OBJECTS vovm AT, OR OBTAINED FROM. CHARCHAN SITES 


oai. Pottery Br. ft™ neck of we. haod-made, of 
Ut^lnigiieil Hay, «i ea Open beuih. 

cTOitftt tip with wll'inoiiMed rntu On tbouldor. trues <jr 
itiidied om, 3A* a M f ^ 

Char. oos. Pottery fr,f liaod-ntode, of Lll-tevigitied day, 
fitcd on an OfieD iicartk *A*^'l^**i*' 

Ctnu*. 003- Pottery fr,, wlicet-masSej tuxly of pole jftitoaf 
colour, eaieiior luce Ifelit ted. j|' X x A*' 

Char, 004. PoUery tr, of tuodie; Jiori-fiieJ 

teJ ciby, om. wUti vettkal band of tingle clndca bctireen 
i«o border Ilnei Length if*. 

Char. 005. Potlory Br.* hand-iniide, *t illdetfgaled ciajf, 
fiard^fired on on open henrllb. om. *iih iingle inCtUi^ 
iinc; inierfor of fr. fed; facet black. Gr. M. tihick- 
nest 1'- 

Cbar. 006. Pottery ft*., hmid-made, of ilt-{«v^icd 
day, dark red with black exterior fuoe- Much !4od-«orn. 

Char. 007. Pottery &■„ hatid-nadc, of JJl-tcvigated clay, 
(ircd on aa open health, dark red «iiH Mack extrrfor Cute. 
Much asad-wom. aj* x A*- 

Char. 008. Laids'lnaidi pendant, flat thaugolitr, broken 
Ihnnigb intension bole near apex. It t:J'. 

Char. oo{». Bead of white Jade, oblong, flxt-ridcd uxt 
RMuid.eiJiged. Foiuid ai. xu 06. xj* x^'. 

Char. 0010. Agate bead, half kntoid, oliiie and brown. 
Faimd ei, xi od. Uium. J* to A"* 

Char, non. Camdian bead, tphcmkl. cbJppc^ njtiGdally 
atriped a-hb aiuie u Yn. ooitg and Kbot. or. t|. amt r. 
Pound at. xi oA Diam. 

Char. 0019. Pear-ahapcd glos* pendant, pale Woe, 
uow nldeaccTit, Bidtcn at Imle. Foond »t. xi. od. A' 


Char. 0013. Turquolae matrix, irieguUr ft. Found 

*1. xi 06, Gr. M. 

Char. OD14. Bronxe hinge for longoe of ttrup-bnckle. 
At end, two eyes for sxh; tongoc mfsbig. Ifollow behind 
Widi two Tivtit for attachmeiit 10 tlnip. Fouml 1 1 . xl. od. 

>rxA'* 

Char, oots. Loop of bronze buckle, D^haped. bj^w 
behind, «hh tin> rivets lor altachmeiu to belt. Found 
10 . id oti I' X Ai'. 

Char, 0016. Loop of bronxe bnckle. Tike Char. 0015. 
"nifw iheuv. Fouiwl 10. xt. 06. i*x|* 

Char, 0017, Bronze slmp-Unk. (?i. Rcctaog., flai, with 
oblong bole. Norlwit. Fomid an. xt od. lI'x A** 

Char. 0018. Strip of hroiue wfalening at each end. 
TovudE one end, tiinngnlar hole t at otha; thori toagiw in 
middle and thoit pomtod pnJccliOA euh utdb Cf, L. A. 
0051, Found ao. zL od J' to i* 

Char. ooip. Part of bronze bnckie. Flw sqoare plate 
wiih obkmg opcnbig. Ijewlied. Behind (af. eilh 

flvot 9t e*rb comer (two bmhen), Cf. Cbor. ooffl, Found 

la xL otk * A** A*‘ 

Char. ooao. Fr. of pJale bronze. Two etfeet imact, 
meeting ai acute >ngte, otheit bmfceo. Oo faco tdid 
boas. plci«d latoixlly ami roond (I ring in low relief. 
Onlsde paUm (or letter* in rrfief. Found xo. 11.06. 
Gt. M, I A', ibicktw» Af' 

Char. oozi. Fr, of piate bronze with (taokenj hoop 
ai one end Part of budtie. Foond xo. xi oA. Gr. M. 

Char. ooaa. Wodule of Iron ore, proto, inctowic (IJ. 

I'xr* 

Char. ooaa. Blown gtau ft*., opatiue giwn. Or. M, 

r 


OBJECTS FOUND OR EXCAVATED 

V.S. oot. Pottery Itu- b two piena (joined) from 
eftcuiur cover (1^ Hand-otade, ol ItHerigmied clay ami 
End on ait Open hwttb. ofiL »hb eoftcentris bands of 
Itampci) am. eWefly pwdnmi by blunt feur-tootbed tump: 
me band of ibgte uamped chelesoa'um. ij'x t|'X 
PI. IV. 

V.S. on*. Pottery ft*-, dark red burning clay, haiul- 
made; ortt with incised horlatiimtl lamda, beiow and 
above which is thaip-poinied ismb-dniwn ftwiioon ptltcm, 

Inveited. above bands. 3 |* x uJ' X j*. 

V.S, ooa- Pottery fr,. browntib-grey eby, band-iaade. 


AT vash-shahbj site 

6 f«l oa an open bcaith, intiaed nni. of enrvet ladbring 
thun oval * prob. loios-Oower. yj' X »| x |’. 

VB, 004. Pottery fr., fiud-btd, bandrinadci dark ted 
cbiy with N»ek fnee (wnm), om, with inciaed wave pattern, 

V.S. 8O5, »-L NlPO hlown-ghtW tn., oiHiqnc jade- 
grwt. Found 30. xi. eO. Cr. M, ifl*, ihidmeoa 

V.S, 006, nr-b. Two blown-glau frm.* opaqoe green, 
imitating Jade, fttxn nfd» of veaaela. A erinkkd ribbon 
of gbss (j* and I') applied to each. Fouiul |0^ zL od. 

S S g 


[Ch^. VUE 
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(it) inude diam. H'. thictiwBs F i (*) thkbiett 

A'* 

V.S. 007, ft-b. TwttbwuU. roowt 3®. iL od. («)«wdil 
' tw<t m i liii p letd * bead mixed i bine and ][Tieen gUM, 

I'xFi flal pcxfvthaped pcndaoi of eryalil, J|' N jf' 

xr. 

V.S. 008. Fr. of yreUow qaartiitc^ totigbljr shaped with 
one roumled end. other bn^eu. Found 30 li. efi. »*X 

irx^r- 

V,S, oog. Pottery it^ chijiped nmtid asd pkfced for use 
V* spfoiiuig'^iboft. Liftn broim cU;*. Found 30. xt. 06. 
Dfam, I *, ifnchness F- 

V.S. 0010. Pottery fr., rttiverted into spinjiftig^fhofi 
ee V,S, 009, Red de^. Found 30, xt. oS, Diem. *4', 
ibicknes 

V&. ooai. Pottery ft-, ritna bowl ( 7 )j iisid bulT body 
irlili fl^k ofiQ^ciscoiit gbxc oT hluLsk dipplfrd vrilli 

grey. ww proL madp b 1 CFAiHchou ici the time 

< 5 f Stitie djnmy* Fottini 3“- xL 06. tV ^ 3 * X i* 

V^. OOia-iKna- Tw<> frtt ofnmof stoiKwarelww^ 

grej iKnoelbneoEEB bodr vbh op^Kocenl glue» ihiti *l the 
fieri ADd ihkkffELing A9 il flows dcmmrdi, paising k eototi? 
from ft pAJe bcuvn ftl tbt edge into » Ho-pc I 
cnuzkled Chines Chin-chou nvc cif the Stmg dynudy* 
Fovnd 10. %\, q 6 . t' k fi" X |V\ 

VS- AOti. Ft, of tttoiiewarB tHiwl(?)s grey pcifcdbiiie- 
01^ liodf «Uh Lbkk ftEDCKvib giftee of dovc-gnjr ibtie 
Cbbme ChitKhou wire of ih< Sung dyrmxy. Fouml 
3A fcK 06. Of. M* 1^*. ihiqboeK 

VS. ooij* Fr* of Atooeware bowl gitjr porcel- 
lincoua body with thick, Wmly (Mcilwl gliiw of dii) pta- 
gfeco tail. Chinese CMh-iJjm wtre of the Semg tJynetty, 
Fotmd ja 061 Cr, J 1 i/a' thJtkncsa 

VS- 0016. Ft, of stoneware ™ae, fine boff day 
covered on 0)2isidt nith thick fnottlod gbie of deep oHve- 
hiwjL Found 30. ie). ofiw Gr. M- thicknets 

V^S. 0017 . Tt, erf me of hne grey clftf, coYeied onousilde 
with doll ilftik Inooze-fTey glue^ Chinese. Found 
30. 30 ."^. Gt. hf. ]*, ihicknera 

V,S* 0016, Fr, of dm of vanei buff co^emtl on 
each ride ^ith dark bmwn Chiiiefic Footid jo* 

jtLofi 

DOig. Ff, of vanOi. buff day with mottliid dive-brofm 
glftie on outflidc. Cblneae. Veiy rimilar to the modeni 
^tca^ttsl* gkee idueb b alated to be ttn iStbrcctUar}' 
inveniion. Found 30. xi. 06. Or. M. i|% thicknets (** 

Vj 5 . ooao. Fn of rim oT vane» btdf ctaj« bendf 
out ft Ihitt; A tbhi iiiieef of tninpurtii ghic imder lEic 
fipw Chinese. Foond 30, id, o#. t\* x x 

VS* oovL Tr, of Tim of'met buff clayiPOrcfed on each 
tide wifb thin cbocoSfcie gitic;, Clihiese^ ptnb. Sung dynaHjp 
Found 30. nl 06. i*x|^ x|* 


TO CHARKHUK 

V.S. CIM3. Ft, irf Irffh baae^^ of mnll nui grty 
ftoneware, ^ttiUc Itngk^ed, dido of Imywnlih ffttm 
cdailon gla^ )a middSe of ijudde, ChlnoCp proh. Song 
dynaMy. Fornid 30. Diint i|', b. fp ihlcknesa of 

A* i*> A'' 

V,S, CMM3. Fr. of pinto of gray poTcetknfOTs ctay wbh 
thin ttiuiTparctit celjuloa green-gftj ^ate ™ both sides 1 
on inictiafp uxaddi^ flenmJ ocn. in rdwC Cbinesci proli. 
Scrag dniaitv. Found 30. tl 06- Or. hf. i|*. ibktnesa 

A' 

V.S. 00114, a-f. Seven blown-glass fret* jade*frecB 
more or lefii 0|iiiqw. Founc! 30* si. 06. Gr- M, 1 j** 
thkkiieBB I* to r. 

VtS. ooftB- Hnndlo of giasa vemeL part ofi opatiue 
giKCL, corvedt cHipUcil lo aeodoo- Found 30. aL otL 
Lengih I'* diam. f, |^ 

VS. ooa6| a-d. Four fitaw beada^ (<i) cyBndelcd. 
npaque Hoe. Dmiii+ ; (^J ring, opaque Uhia. DiuiL 
A' # ootnen bevdte4 d^k bkie, tra nsJoceT i i. , 

Dlasi, (1/) tptiefokl^ bfOwn^ tnmalocent. Diim. k*. 

V.S. 0037. Stick of Ghineso inka cxiagonal in tecttmi, 
lapeting, CT. Kok-kum» ooS# Found 30* aw* 06. a'x 

A* 

VJS* oosiw Jade pendant^ Buip oHcmg, light gretm. 
Found 30. ati oO. i"* k T x J*. 

VS. 00^ Glasa fr.* opaque browup slightly conrs^u 
On concave aide i nuPied Hue* Fwind 30. aL 06. M. 
tbteknesv I' 

■fis 

V.S. 0030. Ff. of gfitphiir-coloiired stone. Found: 
30U iL oS. Gf, M. i|'. 

V.S. ooa^H Qniuia fr. (?h Wwkb'wliitt (Ufiper stufftM con* 
vex, kiwerconc^vet worked): part of orn* tUrUgth ^4** 

V.fi. 0034. Fr. of red cornelintit Gr. M. f* 

V-S, 003*1. Bronxe bofts* |njt oTr bollnw wUh ffm 
■fiulloped edge. In ceiUnTp faobt dUni. |'p Diam. 

VS. 003& Bronte weighty half ob Flat top and bouom 
with dghi lidea iiom wlikh eornen have been bevdkd. 
DiartL each way |* 

VS* 0037. Bromt woJght aunilar 10 VS 00361 but 
smalkrr and Ouun. |* x 

V.S. 003S. Faate bead* ft. of cylindricaJ {i)t with ttn^ 
qw»K blue glitc Inakk imd outp Length 

VS. 0039. Ff , of ruby atatrla. Gt* M. 

V.S. 0040. Pasle beadp half of ritif. yellow. Pbiiiu |'- 

V,S. 004X Wooden comb nrlih two rovn of icetlk One 
row baa Lweniy-five ledh lo s't ibe «ahef sevofL Concave 

endt Cr.F.lLooi. 3l'x»|^xA^ 

V.S. 0040. Bronte alngp bouII round liunp. tKara. A*' 

V,S^ Et-m, Twelve oondenaipi bfcmte fm. 

Gr.U ir 
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vs. ©oji:. SwSm Ih, ctonpled ««^g» of rftert. H'*!* 
xAV 


vs. 0044. Toogne of brenute wiik anike*a (?) bead ti 
aul. S^oafc In tettiof); bmkeii aid lUlGened. Lengtli 

VS. 0045. Bronze cntch for loop oT baddei Oro. wbh 
Ihree lODgritidinal channeb nnk bebw Uw ftftrege level, 
and 1 border ai eidi edge infoed above Tt. Folded end 
plifo, otber end bioken. Foood 1. zii. oS, t* x 

VS. <1046. Folded fltolp of broj^. emk bdil (o^er 
by iron piii. A* ** 3* 

V,S. 0047. Bronze arrowJiead, lip of, like H, xir. 008. 
Birdkeo. Leagili A* 

VS. 004S. Pointed bronze posibty unow-head. 
Broken. Section triangiiterj aoUd. H'xl*. 

VS. 0049. Flattened bronze wire bent Into loop^ 
endt bvnken. Fotdbty part of hairpin tilEe VS C053. 
I^Ogib of loop tbkkneea of V' 

V.S. 005a. Bronze fr., pontblj flange of arrow-bead like 
N. xtr. ooZ. |“x|'. 


VS. 005a. Silver relief 0111. fhwo belt zttzp(i)j obfong 
bolfow case with ooe end ckned (rounded), otb^ (sqnj^) 
and lead lUliDg up to ftom open Old. TTiroii^ 
era. ibero a« two fiolev^ one rctainlnf bead of rivet for 
anaduneiic to end of belt (f)» D^gn appareolty a bee 
with leavi^ and floven (f)j Ctdncse etyte. Ba^ plain. 
Traces of fire. tH**'i*^A*'* 

V.5. OOgg. Bronze hair pin (1), two prongs beot over 
ia hwp to boliJ treaea, and elaborated into seven cloee 
enrtfez fwakin g Ifot end. Blam. of wire A*' length of hx^ 
tf. 

VS. ooSo. Elliptical bronze ring, posdbly for bintflag 
loiife-bandle. 

VS. 0061. Wooden dUe, rotigblf cut. Diaro, i}*, thick- 
rtCM I'. 


CHAPTER IX 


HISTORICAL NOTICES OF LOP, SHAN-SHAN, AND LOU-LAN 


SEcnos t—MARCO POLO'S LOP AND HSCAN^TSANG'S NA-FU-PO 


Ch«rkb]fk 
AUrco 
Polo‘4 £op> 



I N tracing ear!y records of CharkWflc we cannot expect help from the name of the resuscitated 
Oftsis^ for that is of avowedly modem origin.* But if we keep dearly in view the central 
that thfa oasis must have been, in old days as now, the chief place where a settled agricultural 
population could maintain itself near the southern edge of Lop-nOr, It is easy enough to recognize 
that Charkhlik must be meant by Marco Polo*s town of Lop. His first reference to it and the 
* province called Lop ', whidi he readied after quitting Charchan, we have already dLsenssed.' 
*Lop Is a large bmvn at lire edge of fhc Desert, which is called the Desert of Lop, and is situated 
between east and north-east. It beloi^ to the Great Kaan, and the people worship Mahommet. 
Now, such persons as propose to cross the Desert take a week's rest in this town to rcfmsh 
themselves and their cattle; and then they make ready for the jounicy, taking with them a month's 
supply for man and beasL On quitting this city they enter the Desert' * 

Marco Polo’s subsequent description of the route which took him through this desert to ‘ the 
city called SdiJhiit * or Sha-diou w'e shall have occasion ro trace In detail further on. There is no 
doubt that he travdled along a line pracitralJy the same as that now follo^ved by the caravan track 
through the desert from Charkhlik to $ba-chou or Tun-huang.* It is equally coiain that by the 
* province called Lop ‘ be must mean the aggregate of inhabited places near the Lop-nOr marshes and 
on the lower Tarim, just as the term Lop or Lt>& is used at the present day throughout Eastern 
Turkestan.*^ Now for the location of Marcos town of Lop, which shared the name of the ' province 
and may be assumed to have been its cMef place * three sites come into consideration. These are, 
proceeding from west to cast, Vash-shahri, Charkhlik, and M!r 5 n, They arc the only pbe^ of this 
region wh^ physical conditions would permit of cultivation having existed within historical times 
to the extent presupposed by a town, however small. 


' Cf, Hcdin, Jttfm in pii. loS, i6?. The 

tredhknuJ derivnUoti of the time there given, fimti a fhtrkh 
Of ‘'SpImiiDg-vtieet \ vrhicb the Brsi new leulet* ue wid to 
hem focDcl tnnoog tome mhis tbeie, il ptemibfe mtiugh. 
The Fesieii term rlafM it »ell known in the Tarkf of the 
•nufm Batin; see Shntr, Turki /.Mgwigt, p. 98. I have 
edoptied the ttadSlIontltpdUi^ of ilw ittme, Uiougb in tcUiai 
local titoiMndalion il tovnids lUfiuiUy tnOJe like CiarUH or 
CJUi/A The latter foam b <luc (O r tKcentisv dieoet lii- 
aadihle, in accordance with t fboflettc change cooimm in 
Tnrk] speech fnim Khotaa esmietda, and to conpleaicntvy 
kngthibing stTcoIng the preceding vowel. 

* See ahovT, !►. goS, 

* See Yule, Jdett* i jv tpd.. 

* CT. below, chap. iii’« we. ilL 

* Cf. Foftylli, Ktrieii^ J/iVWm p. gi J Yule, 


Jlt<trr 9 Piflti, I, pt 19s; UeOn, Jt/ftm Z*A.^ p. 109, It 
It tree that pmenl loca] toage in lldt Uact notrkts the nune 
to a aoull fishing Ktiknieni nitmtedl not where the 
teftniiul cotnee of the T&nre nuka (tt great bend to Us 
cast (Map Nm gf, B. 1), Bm ihe generel rue of Ibe tenn 
tsp!ik or' people of Lop' for the descendants of iha fivtiise 
pofuileticui of fisbemen, a me thareii hy ibfliiBtdvn& cmi* 
dusivelj pTorea the age of the wider applIeaUni of the turn. 
The Monged paoie ' lake of Lop', adopted liy OUneie 

and ^repeaii cul^aphcn for the whole cotnplex^^ Ibe 
tenninal in*Tabea of the Tiihn, abo pnanppoaea tbb general 
applicaikHi. 

' CL e.g., BJatco Folo‘t diatinet mention of' CoUn ’ md 
'C«{<ar* as the greatest town of the ‘ptovincea* ol Khotaa 
and Klshgnr; Vule, Mom Pek, L pp. rSi, 1S8. 


m 




MARCO POLOS LOP AND HSOAN-TSANG^S NAFU-PO 
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Sec. il 


At all lhr«e, earlier scttlcmejits are attested by ruins. But closer examination shows that De*ert^woie 
neither Vash>shahrt nor Miran can Uy claim to represent tJie Venetian’s ‘tow'n of Lop*. His 
aocooixt states that travellers proposing to cross the desert used to halt here for a week * to refresh Lojk '. 
tliemsclves and thetr cattle *. ' On quitting this city they enter the Desert' Now from what has 
been said above of the relative importance of the settlements actually extant at V^h'shahri and 
Charkhlik, and of the lespedlive stxe of the rivers upon which their existence depends, it follows 
that Charkhllk, witli its &r more ample supply of water and much greater area of cultivation, could 
not possibly have been an abandoned waste at a period when Vash-sbahri was still an oasts, 
as Marco’s refereuce imp l ie s The route from Charchan to Sha-chou or Tun-hoang must always 
have passed through Charkhllk, and if the' town of Lop'were to be placed at VSsh-shahri, it 
would be impossible to explain why Marco Polo should have described it as the last halting- 
place of the caravans starting for the month's desert journey to Sha'chou. 

Ac hrsc sight his description would seem to fit Mirfin far better; for k lies two marches beyond Mtnui 
Charklilik on the direct route towards Tun-huang and on the edge of absolutely bare gravel desert.' 

But here again identiheation with Marco's ' town of Lop' Is precluded by the result of my Mueo Fbto. 
excavations.' These have brought to light conclusive archaeologicaj evidence showing that the 
ruins of Miran were abandoned centuries before the hlongoE period. Even if we assume that some 
modest culdvation survived by the side of the Jahan-sai River, as it now exists at a distance from 
the ancient site, this could not have sufliced for a town, nor furnished the resources which caravans 
preparing there for a long desert journey would have regularly needed. 

Thus we are forced to conclude that the place meant by Marco l^oto*s *town of Lop ’ must be Clwkhlik 
located at the Charkhllk oasis, With this conclusion the character and present appearance of the 
ruined drcumvallation U in agreement.' How fong after 5 er Marco's passage die 'town' and oasis passage, 
were abandoned we do not know. It is very unlikely that they retained their Importance after the 
middle of the fourteenth century, when, with the downfall of the Mongol djTtasty, China reverted to 
tlie old policy of seclusion, and free Intercourse and trade with Centra! Asia ceased. At the 
b^tnning of the fifteenth century, as we know from a statement of Shah Rukb s embassy, the 
southern route through the desert was unfrequented.” 

About the same period Lop is mentioned among the waste places where Vais Khin, a Moghul Mna 
chief, was believed to have hunted wild camels,'* Mir^S hlaidar, who records this alwut the middle 
of the sixteentli century, knew Lob merely as the name of a ruined town situated somewhere in the Loj^ 
souEh-castern part of the TarTm Basin. *To the east and south of Kashghar and Khotan are 
deserts, which consist of nothing hut heaps of shifring sands, Imiienetrablo jungles, waste lands, and 
salt-dcscrts. In ancient times there were large towns in these [wastes], and the names of two of 


' Sec p, 346. 

* Sir Houy Vote wu ipjlded hf a Jiui top<)gra|ihical 

«enM when he c<m)ecutre<] (in a note oaiiuibtUed 10 
PreievjJakjr, jRvm Jiyjd U Lo^tur, p. 77, note 4) ibiu 
Morco Polo's dly of Lop oilgtit be IocximI at whai FrejeviMy 
brieBjr taeaikuiB at llie *lnca of 0 third tufjr city war 
Lob-nor, tl a pkiw called merely ).e. old town '• 

Pnijevalikj*« reap shows ibal the hThtD ruins ue meanl. and 
on ihe ftncDgth of Sir Uenry Yute's conjetltm our ntapo 
bavc shMe oonlttiited to show ibem u ' Ruins of ohi Lob *. 
h was reierved for the spoik to prove that ibe tmiri nuns of 
Miiln must have been deoertcij for nmny cennuKa before 
Marco Polo's cuavait poaaed Iheoi. 

* Tliat DTarco Polo's town of Lop corre^pl»Id| to the 


pnsent Charfcblik was foal recogoUed bjr M. Gmnaid, who, 
■bough he <tij not visit tbe grottod hiouclf, Ims correctly 
euBphaaLEcd the imporbince of CharkhUh at the only posaihle 
site for a lai^r seulement at the ctoesways of semtd great 
routes; d. Jifiitim Dv/rtuff de Rkint, liL pp, 149 sq. There 
hr much puiiee, too, Ea the rtoiark that he i tdd v: * U nie 
panlL abedunKtu certain qoe foutes ces andetmes vdtes emte 
Khotao el te Lob nor talent d« panvies boorgadcs qal n'ont 
acq^ qoelquc ed^brild tfue puce qu'dlei ^laieiu pour tes 
tofageura d» dapn obligdes, daiiwmdes dons I’dtciidix 
d^rte.' 

'* cr. VuJe. Cf/%, i. p, ee*j; ateoexssiv; aod below, 
chap, iuvb ace. HL 

" cr Elisa and Ross, TaTiik>i*RiukitRt p. dy. 
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,ha« have been p«served. nanicly Lob «Ki Kauk: boc rf die no 
are boned ™der the *mi' “ The name Up »as all tto f 

followed until cultivation was once more reimmed at the ate of Ch^hlika We have _ 

thu the nmne had both a aiider mid a more eonfined local „hld, i. 

sout^ route ftom Khotan to Shachou, wliich pametl through it, 

this long period, at least intermittently, is proved by the numerous tHe cW 

C3ijnese ImpcTial Court of which the Annals from the accession of the Po^nor Chin to tl^c c ^ 

rfle Suug Dynnsty (c.. 936-.»61 l»ve preserved u. some ^u 

followed is. however, only eiven in the case oT the man mission which the Etn^ror Kao* 

di^eJto L IpV‘ From this we see dm, the 

have travelled westwards, not by tbc route thiough die de^«i ^ Y _ ^ u,TOf|^o and after 

Xirm die hfeh uordiern slopes of die Aldn-agh bmween Naivhu 

But whether Charfchlik or some oasis further west is meant cannot ^ -f the 

Safe ground is again reached for tracing the earlier history of r^fo^n 

Panl^riT The rerary given by the Pang A^ for the of 

of u-hld, M. Chavannen has puhlishcd estmcbi,“ infarmsus d.a, .‘I,? 

kingdom ^L^-lan I® of the Han epoch; it is also called SAa^sA^ ^ f'a^ldwn f«im 
west one reaches or the " New Town » Hsio-eh’tog, as we have already shoi^ from 

ihe evidence furnished by the subsequent itinerary to Oi^mo or a^^aUjiniist ^ ‘ „ 

VSsh^halm.'* ttappearstomeequaUycertainihattlie'Stone Town is to be located at CharithW^^ 

I am led to this identification not only by the distance of aoo h coated eastwi^ds from 

Town* or Vash-duihri. but also bythc reckoning of 300 li south of Lop-nOr; daiiy mareh*^ 

aggregating over 64 miles are reckoned now from Charkhlik to Abdal on the Tanm, near w c 

the westemmosl part of the Lop-nflr mardies may be said to begin- , , , , ,.1 

Special impOTtance must be attached 10 the definite statement that the place was also called 


” Cf. Eliu and R<b^ TarJikPSuikSdit p- 'f*'* 

name A^to*, whUi Wim Haidar irepeaiedJy couple* wltb 
(•K tbo iUd,. ppb 10, sa. 64, 4 **> «"> 
eiiwd by Mr. EU**, (iiiL pp. 1 • «i.. »io«t b in <n probaWi^y 
tfittneclciJ ^ih tht teTHi. JtifkA--sh^ri* Thit If tlill gtmcwjf 
appUed in h ngrte fa^uati to noy rains or' oid »kt»' 
tiaAr}, ensling or hiugined to earn in the desert, ibnrtjgboul 
ihe rtstern jiortion of ihel'Srtni BasinT tr> bdo*. dtap- ni, 
Sec. L There aeeski good reason to issuutc thai the IcnD b 
derived ftom tbe word Adfrt, applied to ihe dead «e« wldch are 

so abundam along dry riwr'caaTnea and elwwheTe ill ihe daert. 


» a RiruuKU, van .n pp. 73-100* 

F* CC itganfing Uda miBidan also Alleyn/ A^oAw, •- 

J 3 , 178* 

« See Maps Nos* 61, 64, ft&. M. 71. 73. 7s* 

For t£ dw obow, j», agp* note 36- 

'» Sec olfflwt, p. ngB. note 3s ; 30*, note 4; App. -'!■ 
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Shan^shitny and was IdentUicd witb tlie Lou-tan of the Han epoch, for this makes it clear that 
Charkhlik was already considered in Tang times as the diief plat* of the whole Lop region, as it 
undoubtedty is at the present day. The questions as to the original applicadort of the names of 
Shan-shan and Lou*Ian will be considered In detail further on. But as regards the Chinese 
designation of ‘ Stone Townwhich is not otherwise known, I may at once state my belief that it 
may well have been connected with the presence of large stones In the ancient mound known as 
Tbrvi.** This stone materia), evidently brought from a distance and in T'ang times, perhaps, found 
also in other mounds which liave since disappeared, was bound to attract special attention on this 
alluvia) flat which elsewhere only showed a uniform surface of loess or, outside the oasis, fine gravel 
and sand. 

It b Fegrettable that the T^ng records dealing with the Tarim Basin, as far as tliey have been 
made accessible by M, Chavatmes' translation, do not include a speeJat notice on Shan-shan or the 
Lop tract, even though the * kingdom of Shan*shan * is twice mentioned along with Kucha, Kara- 
shabr, Charchan (ChU-mo), etc,, among the territories of Eastern Turkestan which, about a. a 639. 
acknowledgetl allegiance to a certain paramount chief of the Western Turks,*' But fortunately 
Hsiian-tsang*s route on his return from Khotan to China in a.d. (S44-5 pufised through this district, 
and to this fact we owe the brief but interesting notice which is the very last in the pilgrim's long 
Itinerary,** From the old territory of Ckt-pw-fo-na or Chll-mo, corresponding to Charchan, ' he 
continued his journeyso the HHyU-tM tells us, ' for about a thousand li to the north-east, and 
arrived at the old territory of Na-fu-po which is the same as the old Lpn-ian country ’. 

That the locality thus briefly mentioned corresponds to the present Charkhlik is made clear by 
the distance and bearing both of which agree with the preseut route from Charchan to Charkhlik,** 
There was no other practicable route which the pilgrim could have followed on his way from 
Charchan to Sha*chou,** To the importance to be attached to Hsilan-tteng's identification of his 
Na'fihpo will) the ancient Lou-tan 1 shall recur presently. But what calls for our immediate 
attention is the name N&'fa-po it'iclf, la no other Chinese record is this designation met with, 
a circumstance which naturally suggests the asBumpUon that Hsilamtsang has preserved here, as 
often elsewhere, the phonetic rcntlering of a name in actual local use, and not some traditional or 
literary appelladou. 

No satisfactory etymology has been given by Hstlan-tsang's commentators for the name which 
the Chinese transcript was intended to render,** The conjectured original form *Navapa 

may * look like Sanskritbut certainly has no meaning. Sir Henry Yule was guided by a happier 
plitlologica] instinct when he surmised that a derivative of the indigenous name meant by HsUan- 
tsaiig's Na-ftt-p& may be found in the of Marco Polo and modem local nomenclature.** 
Striking confutnadoin for thb conjecture has been furnished by the Tibetan records on wood and 
paper which my excavations braught to light In such abundance from the mined fort of Miran, 
The origin, date, and general character of these records will be discussed in a subsequent chapter.■* 
** S« ftiwe, p. 314. 

** Cf, Cbinonei, JVfrt pp. je, 57, 

* See Jiilien, ii. p. >47; Wauen, J ChKnn^, 
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Here it must suflfiee to point out that they aU belong to the pcHcxl of Tiltetan domination in 
Chinese Turkestan, which extended from approximately Oie last third of the eighth century to about 
the latter half of die ninth century A.O. 

In these documents the local name of A'i*# occurs with particular frequency, and since the 
Context invariably shows that it must apply to localities identical with, or comprised in the same 
territory as, MTriin, we may recognise in it the long-sought phonetic link between the form which 
Hsuaii'tsangs Norfa^po was intended to reproduce and the L^p of Marco Polo.** As I am nriihcr 
a Sinofogist nor a Tibetan scholar, T must liesitate to express any opinion as to whether the initial 
/of the mediaeral and modem name, or the initial « of tis Chinese and Tibetan representative, 
indicates more correctly the original local pronundalioti. But 1 may .-it least point out that whereas 
the chaise of initial Skr. and Pkr, / into w is common in a number of Modem Indo*Aryan 
vernaculars.** the opjiosite conversion of initial a > / is familiar to me in at least one dialectic 
pronunciation of the Chinese ' Mandarin * hmguage.** 

For a synopms of die Tibetan records in which N&h is mentioned, 1 must refer to section v of 
chapter xn, which deals with the excavations in the mined fort of MirSn. To judge from the abstracts 
of documents which Dr. Fraucke has made available in translation, the most ftetiuent references are 
to two localities, designated as • Great Nob' and ' Little Nob" {tfob^chui^) respectively. 

From a number of indications which the mention of the local name in addresses or the character of 
die context supplies, but which cannot here be discussed in detail, I conclude that the site of MtrSo, 
at which the documents were discovered, is meant by ' Little NobIf this assumption is right, it 
is probable that ‘ Great Nob* must be identifiGd wiili Charkhlik. 

This distinction between ' Little ’ and ’ Great Nob* corresponds to that which earlier texts 
indicate between the two main places of Shan-shan. ’ the Old Townto die east, 

or ‘the New Town', these two being now represented, as I believe, by the sites of Mir^ and 
Charkhlik respcctivcry," In keeping with the character of the Tibetan occupation is the repeated 
reference made to several castles in Nob.®* The mention once made of * Lower Nob shows that 
subdivisions other than * Great and Little Nob' were aLw included in tlie district, just as in modem 
times the term Lop m geneaal use comprises the whole re^on adjoining the teiminal course of die 
Tarim and bordered by the Kitnik-t 3 gh and Altin-tagh ranges. 


.SKcnoti IL—SHAN-SHAN BETWEEN TANG AND HAN TIMES 


We may now resume the task of tracing back the history of the Lop region in the records 
available for the periods whicli preceded the re^tablishment of Chinese control over the TSriin 
Basin in T'ang times. Our task is considerably facilitated by the fact tiiat the Lop-nOr tract lies on 
the oldest route connecting China with Central Asia, and that this route retained its Imixirtancc for 
traffic even during those rimes when Chinese political power had ceased to asserr itself in the 
‘ Western Regions *. 


“ For llic find recon) of lliU view, Aifr/ Cd/Aj^, 
L {]. 441^. The identificaiiDiis, however, dwic [no|wMi] for 
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P‘ 3»S.] 
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SHAN-SHAN BETWEEN TANG AND HAN TIMES 

Tiius the iiTiportvtt description of the three routes to the West compiled about Coy 
Chinese genentl and diplomat P'ei Chll dearly' indicates that the southern route passed through 
Shan-shan, south of l.op*nOr, on lo Yii-t'ien or Khotaii.*^ As we are disdnctly told that Fei ChU 
collected hi$ infomiatlon from the foreigners visiting Kan-diou, it can sorcely be doubted dial the 
application of the name SAan-sAan to the Lop tract was actually known locally and was not merely 
the result of learned conjecture. 

The same conclusion is justified in the case of the itarraiive of Sung YUn, who reached tlie town 
of Shan>sihan in a,o. 519 after having travelled three thousand five hundred It westwards through the 
territory of die T'u-jH-hun.* As this people held die Koko^nOr r^ton and the elevated plateaus 
west of it, Sung Yiln must liave travelled along the route which still leads from the Koko-nor across 
Tsaidam down to Miran and Charkhlik.* * The kings whom this town had [previously] owned have 
been conquered by the Tu-yU-linn; at present the ruler in this town is the second son of the [king 
of the] Tu-'yU-hun; he has tlie title of die General Paciftcitor of the West and commands three 
thousand men whom he employs to stop the western Hu (barbarians).' 

Sung Yiln's account, brief as it U, is of considerable interest for our inquiry. It shows in die 
first place that the designation of SAan-s/niti was in actual use in the early part of die sixth century 
for the Lop tract ; for a reference to the map and the study of his subsequent march westwards to 
Tso-mo or Charchan show that the route he foilowed from the Koko-nor region could not have 
debouched from the mountains elsewhere than upon Mir^ and Cliarkhtik. The mention of the T'u- 
yll-hun conquest, which a notice of the Pa sA/A confirms for about a, o. 540 and extoids to Charchan 
also,* is of Ibriher interest because it may yet help to explain the appearance, more than a century 
later, of that new name of the territory which HsQan-tsang's N^a-fu'pQ Is intended to traiiscnbe, and 
which w<; have traced through the NoA of the Tibetan records down to the modem Perhaj^ 

also ihc new name of Ch^r-cJtatt which first appears in the Tibetan records of MirSn,* may be 
attributed to the change wrought by this Tuyll-hun occupation. But whereas Cliarcliati at the 
time of Sung Yons passage counted only a hundred families,* the * town of Shan-shan' must stfll 
have been a place of some sire to serve as a royal residence, and the resources of its cultivated area 
must have been considerable to maintain a garrison of three thousand men. The friendly relations 
which prevailed iti the early part of the sixth century between the T'ii*yti-huii and the Northern Wei 
dynasty of cognate origin ruling in China,^ explain why the T'u-ytl 4 iun established at Shan-shatt 
might be considered, in the eyes of a Chinese official mission, as an outpost of the Empire against 
the ' Western barbarians \ 

Wc may here conveniently take note of the account which Fa-hsien, the earliest of the Buddhist 
pilgrims from China to the Western regions, has left of Shan-shan.* He and four other monks, In 
the autumn of a.ij, 400, started from the rrontier territory of Tun-huang, * in the suite of an envoy 
The prefect of Tun-huang 'had supplied them with tlie means of crossing the desert [before them], 
in which there are many evil demons and hot winds. Travellers who encounter them perish all to 
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a man. There is not a bird to be seen in the air above, nor an animaJ on the ground below. 
Though you look all rovmcj most earnestly to find where you can cross, you know not where to make 
your choice^ the only mark and indicaiion being the dry bones [left upon the ^iidj. 

’After travelling for seventeen ikys. a distance* we may calculate, of about i,5ot h. [toe 
pilgrims] reached the kingdom of Shen-ahen (i.c.. Shan-shan), a country rugged and hilly, with 
a thin and barren soil- The clothes of the common people are coarse, and like those ^ ^ 
land of Han. some wearing felt and others rough serge or cloth of hairthis was toe only differ^ 
seen among toem. The king professed [our] law, and there might be in the country than four 
toousand monks who were all sLmleois of die Htnay’ina. The common people of Um and other 
kingdoms [in that region], as well as the iramans, all practise toe rules of India, only that the latter 
do 80 more exactly, and toe former more loosely.... Here they for about a^ month, an 

then proceeded on their journey, fifteen days’ walking bringing them to toe country of Ww. 

'Fhe description of toe desert crossed by the pilgrims on the way from Tuu-liuang to bhaiwhan 
agrees so closely with the details given by Marco Polo of his jourae)- through the * Desox of Lop , 
and with oiher early accounts of toe desert route between Lqi and Tun-liuaiig, that no dou t can 
arise as to toe route followed by Fa-^hsien and his comiiatuons- Moreover, archaeologtw evidei^ 
eonclusTvcly proves toat the old settlement north of the Lop-nOr marshes was by that rea y 

abandoned, so that it seems certain toat toe Sliati-shan forming Fa-hsten*s goal was toe Lop t^t of 
which toe remains of Mtrin and Oiarkhlik mark the chief sites. This location is consistent wtto toe 
seventeen days'journey and toe distance of 1,50011 that he gives - the actual marching distanre, which 
we measured with toe cycEomeier. was close on 380 mites between Charkhlik and Tun-h^ng* o^ 33 ^ 
miles between Miimi and Tun-huang, The pitgrims* subsequent journey of fift^n days to Wu-i 
(Woo-c), with its iiorto'Westerly bearing, also confirms the identificarion ; for there is good reason o 
believe dial Fa-hsiena fVu t ft ^ <s but a variant of die form tVm-iA’i which figures 

in Buddhist works as toe tlesignatlou of the yen-iAi ^ of Chinese historical texts, corresponding 
to toe present Kara-shahr.* The distance from Charkhlik to Kara-ahahr by the map works out at 
about aSo miles, for which fifteen days' travel appears a very reasonable allowance, fourteen stages 

being counted on toe pfcrent postal route between toe two places. * r .1 • 

Fa-h3ien*5 desenpuon of die country as' rugged aod htlly with a thin and barren soil fiods^ 
explanation in the extensive mountain iraci* towards Lite Qtimeo-t^h and Gass Lake„'vhtch affords 
grazing for the large flocks of Charkhlik and is still Included in toe district This also accounts for toe 
prevalence of woollen clothing which toe pilgrim mendona The r^ercncc to the flourishing contolioii 
of Buddhism is interesting in view of toe archaeological discoveries described bdow, and so is toe 
mention of toe four thousand Buddhist monks whom Fa-bsien found in the territory; for. howevi^ 
targe relatively toe monastic portion of the poiiuladon may be in Buddhist countries tike Tibet, it 
appears to me improbable that the modern Lop region, with its available agricultural resources, 
could possibly maiiiiain this number of idlers. The progress of desiccation, with its tousequcni 
rednetion of the productive area, seems to supply the only adequate explanation of the slai^enL 
It b convenient to depart slighity from the strict chronological order in connexion wito 
Fa-hsien's record; for in conjunction wito Sung YUn's itinerary tt helps to render more certain 
the interpretation of toe important toiiographical data to be found in Li Tamytian's commentary on 
the ■ Book of the Rivers’, the SAtti As the autoor died in a.i>. 527, toe latest date for toe 

information it furnishes is approximately fixed in the time of Sung YUn. But tJiere is good reason 

* Cf. Wmitert, Jimiii Cftwaitgf t P' Waltof*’ a patsai^fi of U Tno-yiloi's coimnLiUiUj on ihc .V^w 

UteoUliuiiloii or tTtf-i with Kma-elialv a conlliTTreili by iJw (s« belowlij wHwre Fx-bijkuib uriicc is reproduced; 

evidcflcc adduced by M. OiawniKt in h» reniatka upon Tou/f^-pm, ijoj, p. 56^. iiplc *. 
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to think that much, if not most, of that inrormation, as far as it oonoents the T^ui Basin, goes back 
to earlier periods, when Chinese knowledge of that r^ion was much more intimate. In discussing 
above the history of OiU-mo or Charchan, Li Tao^ytlans notice of the river of A-nou"ta or Chii'jno 
has alr^dy been (jiioied from M. Chavannes' tmislationJ* The information about Shan-sltan or 
Lou-Ian is given to supplement that notice. “ 

After the river of Oili*mo (or Gianchan^arya) and the ' River of the South* (i c. the Khotan 
River merged in the Tarim) have effected their junction, diey are said to flow eastwards under tlie ' 

name of the Cku^pin ^ River. * The Chu-pin River further east passes north of the kingdom Tanni. 
of SkuH-sk^H The capital |of this kingdomj ts tite town ofThis ivas at one 

time the territory of Lou-ian It h imponani to note the bearing of the topographical 

Indicatiotis here given* They prove that at die period from which Li Taio-ytlan^s information dated^ 
nnd apparently eariier also, the criain lenricory of Shan-shan. aiong whh its capital ThsUn, must have 
been situated to the south of the course of the Ts^nm as it flowed caistwards after its junction with 
the Charchan River# Reference co the map shows that this description talUes accurately with the 
jjosmon of Charkhlik and MirSn in relation to the present terminal course of the Tarim after it has 
received the waters of ihe Charchan River. The passage fixither proves that in Li TaoyUan's time* 
and probably long beforCj the posUion indicated for the territory of Shan-shan was hdd to luive been 
also that of the Loudan kingdom^ which figures so prominently in the account of die * Western 
Regions' found in the Former Han Annals. 

Li Tao-yilan next proceeds to oodee an important event in the history of Lou-lan bdonging to Exmci tm 
the year 77 1*^ His record is undoubtedly derived from Chapter xcvi of the Former Han 
Annals^ where^ as we shall see^ the event is lold with additional details. But Li Tao-jiian s abstract AnjiiJa. 
slates the essential facts so cJearly that rt will be convenient to reproduce here M. Chavaunes* 
version of it, 'The king of Loudan having failed in respect towards the Han^ Huo Kuang 
charged the Superintendent of Pingdo, Fu Chieh-trfi, to kill him ajid to nominate a successor in his 
place. The Han subsequently put on the throne Wei-fu-chH^son of the preceding king, whom they 
h«dd as SL hostage^ and changed the name of the kingdom into thac of SAafi-sA^^/i. At the time when 
all the officials came la the gate to wbh him a ceremonious farewdl, the king on liis own 
account addressed this request to the Son of Heaven : I have lived long among the Han and fear 
that the son of the former king may do me liann. In my kingdom there is the town of /-Asiin, 
which is a ferdle and rich locality, i wish yow to send a general to establish there a military colony 
and to accumulate grain so tlmi I may find support from his prestige and authority," There¬ 
upon colonists were settled there to maintain the peace.’ 

U Tao-yUan*s ndaiion of these events has an interest of its own i for it shows that the ^ town Chinese 
of ("hsUn*, where this Chinese military post was ^tablbhcd soon after 77 B.c,. w£is not considered 
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by Li Tao-ytian, or rather the older authority he followed, to have beeo an earlier capital of Sha»' 
shan or Loudan. However, its situation must have lain near the ancient capital of the kingdom; 
otherwise the establislinient of a Chinese military colony there could not have served its avowed 
object of rendering the position of the new king secure. Thus the presumption Is created that the 
ancient capital also, like l-hsUn itsdf lay to the south of the terminal course of the Tartm* 

Before proceeding to record the data which enable vs more dehnitely to hx the place of that 
earlier capital, the commentator makes a tong digression to record an an^ote which has no direct 
bearing on the question immediatety before us, but which it will be necessary to consider hereafter. 
It concerns the foundation of a military colony at Lou-lan by a certain Chinese commander, 
So Man, who was believed to have secured the rtecessary irrigation by means of a dam across die 
Chu-pin River, and to have miraculously protected ilits dam against the Kver's Hood, after the 
fashion of the story of Achilles and the river Xanthus. Whatever historical facts underlie this 
anecdote, their time and place must be looked for elsewhere; for, on the one hand, iaferential 
evidence shows that the alleged founder of this colony belonged to the Uiter Han period, while, on 
the other, geogra{ditca[ considerations point clearly to some locality higher up on die Tarim as the 
site of the dam which figures in the story. We shall have to return to it when discussing the ruined 
site north of the Lop desert^ 

Resuming his geographical account, Li Tao-yUaii proceeds to tell us : * This river [of Oiu*pin] 
empties itself eastwards into the lake. The lake is to the north of Lou-tan, at the tow'n of ythnt 
This [town of Ytl'ni] is the one which is usually designated as the “old eastern town” 
It is J,6oo li distant from the Yang barrier towards the north-west it is distant 

1,785 ii from Wu-lei ^ ; on the east it ts 1,865]! from the kingdom of Mo-shan ^ ; towards 

the north it is distant 1,890 It from Chu*shih ]ft. (lif (Turf 3 n).* The distances and bearings here 
indicated, together with a brief desicription of the bnd and its products, arc directly taken from the 
account of the kingdom of Shan-shan or Lou-lan ** in the Pormcr Han Annals, Hence the discussion 
of them Will best be left until we come to examine that account. Here it suffices to note that they 
are easily reconciled with the location of Yd-ni to ihe south of the terminal marshes of the Tarim. 

The point of essentia] importance is that the tradition of L 4 Tao-yilan's time knew yu-ni, 
which in the Former Han Annals figures as the capital of Shan-shan or Lou-lan, as ‘ the Old Town 
and placed it to the east of Lhstln, the actual capital of tlie territory. It must further be kept in 
view that whereas I-hsUn is described as situated to the south of the united course of the Charchan 
and T&rim rivers, Yu^nl is placed by Li Tao-yilan to tlie south of *the lake' which receives them, 
and apparently not far from it. If we now compare with these data the geographical iacts regarding 
the areas of early occupation in the Lop tract as well as the archaeoI(^cal evidence detailed below, 
we arc, I think, necessarily led to the conclusion that I-h$lln must be located at the present 
Charkhlik, while the position of Yilmi or the *old eastern town* is marked by the earlier remains 
of the MIran Site. U will be seen further on that tiiese mins must have been abandoned well before 
Li Tao-yUan's time, and that their distance from the nearest Lop-nbr marshes northward is even 
now, in spite of the latter's obvious shrinkage, scarcely more than twelve miles. 

The main argument for these Identifications ii<^ in the fact that the relative position assigned 
to l-hsUn and Yh-nt by mir te.Mts coTTesponds exactly to that actually observ^ in the case of 
Charkhlik and the Mtran Site. As regards the identity of the biter with YU-ni, Important 
confirmatory evidence is supplied by the fact that the excavations described below prove the old 

*' S«e bebw, dwp.», see. t. 

*• Cf, Wjrli^, fFotu M tk* Wn^ La / Amihnp. fm!^ S. p. <4. 
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town site to have been deserted by the fourth or fiftli century at the latest, l.e. in the period which 
elapsed between the redaction of the Former Han Annals and that of Li Tao-yllan’s commentary, 
On the other hand, the location at Charhhlik of Idistln or the new capital of Shan-shan. as a Chinese 
commentator of the CJ'fV* //an sAu has righily called it by Inference,** is strongly supported by the 
evidence that Charkhlik has been the chief place of the Lop district from Hston-tsaag^s time 
onwards. U seems reasonable to suppose that the local conditions were not esacntiaJly different in 
Li Tao*ytian*5 time, only little more than a century earlier. 

[Since die above was written an important paper by M. l^^liot (1916) has discussed two 
lexts of T'ang times which seem to prove that at that period Chinese local belief identified 
l-hsUn with MirSn.’** One is a passage of die itinerary preserved in the /Ittff Tmg shu^ from which 
we have already quoted the notice concerning ' the garrison of the Stone Town* or Charkhlik. 

I mmediately before this we arc bold \ ' From the sou diem shore of the Pitoh’ang sea (Lop'nOr) one 
passes the town of the seven military colonies whidi ts the town of t-ksiu ^ of the Hatu 
Then to the west [of this town] after 80 li one arrives at the strong place of tlie Stone Town 
which is same as the kingdom of Loudan of the Han and is also called 
SAm-sAan.. h is 300 li to the south of the sea P’u-db-ang (Lop-nSr)/ M. PelHot convincingly 
accounts for the graphic confusion between the forms I-hsUtf and I-hsiu and quotes two further 
passages in which the same locality is mentioned under the latter form of the name. They are 
found m a geographical text dated a. S85 and contained in the MS. Ch, 917 which I recovered 
from the walled'Up temple library of jlie * Thousand Buddhas * near *1 un-buang. There the Town 
of the military colony’ is twice referr^ to as identical with the town /-Astu and as situated 180 li to 
the east of the town of Shan-shan* i.e, the town which after a.ix 675 was called the * strong place 
of the Stone Town ' {Shih-ckiHg-<A^)^ 

M. Pclliot has already pointed out that the name * Town of the military colony ‘ Is derived from 
the Chinese military colony which, as the record in the Former Han Annals discussed below shows* 
was placed at I-hsOn (or l-hsiu) in 77 Taking into account the eastern bearing from the 

'Stone Town’* i.e. Cha^hiik, and the distance of 180 li indicated (tile So H of the Tang iiinerary 
isclcariy only a graphic error), I am led to conclude that the locality intended by the two texts 
must be the site of Mlran. It is clear that this location of I-hslin (l-hsiu) cannot be reconciled with 
the one which is inferred above from Li Tao-yilan's te.xL If we adopt it, Yti-nt, the old Lou-lan 
capital, would have to be placed at Charkhlik,’** and this is directly contradicted by the bearing 
which Li Tao-yllan records for iL The fact that his text goes back to the beginning of the sixth 
century a.o., if not earKer, while the two T'ang texts belong to the ninth centnty, may explain the 
discrepancy, but it does not settle the question which of the two locations (Miran or Charkhlik) was 
the rigiit one The Lop region had [lassed out of Chinese control for a long period before the 
T'ang reconquest of the Tarim Basin, and this may well have brought about a confusion of ihe 
historical nomenclature. It must also be remembered that at tfie rime when the texts just quoted 
were written, in the ninth century a. d.. Chinese rule over the Lop region had long yielded to 
Tibetan invasion.] 

Li Tao-ydan’s notice, as &ras it concerns us here, concludes with a statement about the lake which 
receives the waters of the Tsrim. It has its interest for the much-debated question as to the ancient 
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position of Lop-nOr. It incidentally also shows that the older name of Lon-tan or Lao-lan must have 
lotiff survived in popular use, ' This b why tlie local people ordinarily call the late Lao-lan 
^ H This IS the term used by the SAik shik ksi yh ckt when it says : '* The River of the 
South, coining from Yti-rien (Khotan), proceeds towards the norili-east for 3,000 li, and on its 
arrival at Shan-shan enters into the Lao-kn lake."' This is not the place to enter upon the 
■ Lop-nOr question ’ tn general. oompUcaied, perhaps, quite as mudi as elucidated by the con¬ 
troversial literature which has accumulated over it since the tlaj-sof the protagonists Prtgevalsky 
and Rtchthofen. But for the historical student the Lao-lan lake in this passage can scaredy refer 
to anything but the Kara-koshun marshes, whidi occupied then much the same place which they 
do now. 

Wc may now resume our task of tracing back historical notices of the Lop tract previous to 
Fa-lislen's journey, 1 can find no mention of it in the passages concerning the Westem Regions 
which M, Chavannes has rendered accessible from the records of the Chin dynasties (a.i>, 365-419), 
though the successful expedition of Lu Kuang in A,n. 383, which on the one side touched Kara- 
shahr and Kucha and on the other ChU-mo or Charchan, must have also passed through Shaii- 
shan,** But it is of interest to remark that a Chinese notioe quoted by Rimusat refers, under the 

of A, D, 380, to ShaoTshan as the key of the southern route leading from China to Khotan, and 
to its chiefs as having friendly relations with the Empire,’* In a.o. 383 the Chin Annals mention 
the dispatch of young men of princely descent from Shao'shan to take up service at the Imperial 
CourtWe shall see in the next chapter how striking a confirmation these statements have 
received from the discoveries of Chinese records belonging to the first half of the Chin epoch which 
Dr. Hedin's and my own excavations brought to light from the ruins of the Chinese military station 
of * Lou-Ian', in the north of the Lop desert and on the ancient ' middle routeconnecting the 
Tarim Basin with Tan-huang*’* 

For the immediately preceding * Epoch of the Three Kingdoms" (a,d. 33^365) the extant 
portion of the Wei /io, composed between a.d. 339 and 365,’* furnishes particularly important 
notices about the three routes which were then distingubhed as leading from Ttiti'hiiang to the 
Westem Regions, and to which it will !«; necessary to refer repeatedly hereafter. The description 
of the foreign territories along the Southern route opens with ' the kingdom of CAn-ffkf (Charchan), 
the kingdom of the kingdom of CMn^-eAtiek, the kingdom of L(nt^iait, which are all 

dependencies of S/tan-sAan', thb list being followed by an enumeration of territories westwards, 
dependent upon Khotan.*^ There can be no doubt that by Shan-shan is here meant the present 
Lop tract with its main oasis of Charkhiik. The identity of Chll-mo, Hsiao-yOan, and Chrng-dtUch 
with the ancient oases stretching from Charehan to the end of the Niya River has been fully 
discussed already,*’ With regard to the ' kingdom of Lou-lan', here mentioned as distinct from 
Slian-shan, it will be best to reserve our views until we have examined all archaeological data now* 
available for the ' Lou-Ian Site' north of Lop-nOr, and until we have ascertained the light which they 
throw on the few historical notices relating to IL 

The essential interest of the Wa li& record Lies in the fact that it mentions the dependence on 
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vu\\a <37 which together with the covering-tablet of a thtrd reciangulir document. N. xxxvn. 
i, I, bear the seal impression In clay of |? # ItJ ^ <kiiH yin, meaning o the 

command of Shan-shan ’ “ One of the complete tablets contains a deed concerning the sale of lan^ 
and its attestation by the duef Chinese omdal of Shan-shan demonstrato the consol ex^ts^ m 
civil affaire by the Chinese administmtion of this territory even as far as the Niya River, The date 
of the Niya tablets is approximately fixed by the dated Chmese record of a.j:>. 369, N - xv, ^ao, 

brotight to light on my former expedition.** _ 

That the native ruler of Shan-slian also shared this extended authority is proved by another Oi^ 
erierapMc find whicli 1 made »t ihn Niji Site in rgot. It is the rectnngulsr covering ablet 
N xv 34S which appears to have origviially been fitted as the 114 to a small box, and which bears 
rite i.«ription : • [Edict of] the king of Shnn-sJtnn.'« Another Chinese tablet. N. nv. 93. which 
mentions Shan-shan along with iCam-shahr, Kucha, and Kashgar as subject to an unnamed n^vc 
ruler, seems to belong to the time of Wu-ii (a.d, 265-390). the first Emi^ror of the Vtcateni Chm 
dynasty. It probably refers, as M, Chavannos lias shown, to Lung Hul, king of Kara-shabr, who 
about the close of that reign established his hegemony over the whole of die TMm Basin.** 

Section 111.—SHAN-SHAN IN THE LATER HAN ANNALS- 

Tlie notices of Shan-shan become more numerous and historically more interesting as we ti^ 

10 the Annals of the Later Han dynasty (a.d. 35-320). Chapter cXVdT of these Annals, 
with the 'Western Regions', is based mainly on die official report funiished about A.m 125 by the 
Chiticse mineiul Pan Yung, who, together widi his even more famous father Pan Ch-ao, was dit^y 
iostrumJ^I in the re-establishment of Chinese political control over the Tlrirn Basin, Reeled after 
A.D. 73.* In this process of rcconquest Shanrishan, through its geographical position, was of 
considerable iinportMice. as wc find in the references made to the territory. 

The general description of the ' Western territories ’ subject to the Later Han dynasty and Rnjes 
extending as far as the Pamirs mentions Shan-^an as situated on the route which led from 
Tun-hiiang, through the gate^tions of Vu-men and Yang, westwards* From Shan-shan onwards shan-ahan. 
two lines of communication are described as leading to the Ts’iingding, or Pamirs, and across them 
to the distant «)untries west. Of the southern one we are told that it passed along the northern 
foot of the K'un-lun to So-ch'fi or Yarkand. As the territories of Shan-shan, ChU-mo (Chaithan), 
Ching-chHeh (Niya), Chli-ml (Clura-Keriya tract),* and Ytl-fien (Khotan) are successively mentioned 
as passed by this route after leaving Vu-min,*its identity in the main witli the present-day caravan 
route from Tun-hnang to Khotan via Charkhlik is certain. The northern route is described as 
leading along the North Mountains, i.e, the T'ien-shan, to Kashgar. The exact point of its 
divogcnce from the southern route is not stated i but a reference to CA’flsMA or Turlhn shows 
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that this northern route must have joined the main road which still leads through the string of 
oases, at the southern foot of the Tien-shan, to Kashgar, 

The Later Han Annals unfortunately do not fumish any topographical details about Shan* 
shan. But tJiat this ' kingdom ’ was then of large extent and possessed consideiable resources is 
proved by a record of the [solitical conditions |jrevailing in the soiiibern portion of the Tarim Basin 
during the years a-o, $8^"5.* We are there informed that at the time when Kuajig-t&, king of 
Khotan, subdued all the kingdoms from Ching-chttch (Niya) to Sii-tfi fKashgar), ' the king of Shan* 
shan also began to become powerful. From this lime, on the southern route these two kingdoms 
[of Khotan and Shan-shan] were alone great thrmighom the region east of the Ts'ung-ling/ 
A further reference to the same period is found in the statenicDt of the Annals about Shan*ahan 
having annexed f/siao^yiiartt Chtitg-cfyiifht yung'-ht, and CAii-mo, all taritories, as we have seen, 
rangerl along tlie ’ southern route ' towards the confines of Khotan.^ This assertion of strength 
justifies the bdld‘, suggested also by other data noticed below, tiiat the Shan-shan of that epoch, 
corresponding to the Lap region in iis widest sense, comprised a much larger area of settled 
occupation than can now be found near die terminal course of the T^m, 

Id A,D, 4.5 we find Shan*sban mentioried among the territories which, threatened by the growing 
power of Hsien, king of or Yarkand, etideavoured to secure Oiiocse protection by sending 

princes as hostages to the Imperial court.* But the Help thus solicited proved of no avail: for in 
the year following An king of Slian-shan, was attacked and defeated by die troops of Msien, and, 
after the loss of a thousand men, was forced to take refuge in the mountains. The attack is said to 
have been provoked by the refusal of the Shan-shan chief, in reply to Hsien's demand, to cut the 
route which connected his territory with China. In this demand a clear proof may be recognized of 
the importance attaclting to Shan-shan as the key of the most direct route leading into the TSrim 
Basin from the confines of the Empire. Since the Empire was then not yet strong enough to 
resume political aspirations westwards. Shan-shan as well as TurfHn was forced to seek support 
elsew'here by submittiog to the Hsiung-nu or Huns in the north. 

The importance for Chinese policy which Shan-sliaii derived from its geographicaJ position U 
sirikingly attested by the record of the ev^ts that it witnessed at the very commencement of the 
opeiations leading to the re-establishment of Climese authority throughout the TSrim Basin in the 
last quarter of the first century After sixty years of interrupted relations, as the Annab tell us, 
the ‘Western regions* liecame again a field for Giinese political actirity when the Emperor Ming'ti 
in A.o, 73 sent troops to the north to exact retribution for the raids of the Hsiung*nu or Huns.^ 
Having distinguish^ himself in the first expedittoa towards Hfimi and Barkul, Pan Ch'ao, still 
a subordinate commander but destined to become the reconqueror of tile Titrim Basin, was sent ott 
a political mission to the * Western countriesIt was at Shan-shan that he laid the foundation of 
his far-reaching success,* Received at first with attention by Kuang^ king of Shan-shan, but 
subsequently thwarted through tive secret arrival of a Hun envoy, he promptly establislied hb 
ascendancy over the king and his territory by a deveriy planned night attack on the Hun camp, 
which he surprised and, m spite of the smallness of his own escort, completely destroyed. After 
haring thus secured Chinese control over Shan-shan, Pan Ch'ao proceeded westwards, and by 
a similar bold action assured the allegiance of the king of Khotan, who dominated the Southern 
route. By a, ii, 74 be liad extended Imperial authority as far as K^hgar.* 
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There is no need for us here to foUow the successive operations by which Pan la spite 

of scanty support from die distant Empire, swxecded in gradually wnsoUdating Cbmt^ ccititrol 
over the Tarim Basin and making his influence felt even in SogtKana and^ ^ 

Scythians on theOxus. But it is worth notice that it was not until a.o, 94 that I an Chao, widi 
the iidp of a large locally raised force, to which along with seven other kingdoms Shan-ahan supplied 
its contingent, succeeded in completing his conquest by the subjugation of the Kara-shahr region. 

As long as tliat lerritory remained beyond direct control, the route leading to the Tanm Basin 
llirtnigh Hami and TurfSn could not have been safely used by the Chinese for military and oomni^ial 
purposes.” This drcumstaacc must have greatly increased the importance duri^ mat penod of 
the rente which oonncctwl Tun*huang with Shan-shao and thence bifurcated to skin the oases along 

the foot of K'umtun and T‘icn-shan respectively. . , -i vj - .n. - 

There will be occasion later to discuss tins route and Its bifurcation m detail. Here it imirt 
suflice to note how the natural difiicnlties presented by the desert nature of the brat pan o e rontc 
route have found expression in Pan ChWs own words. In a report address^ to Utc throne m ^ Skm- 
A.i>. 7 $, which the Annals reproduce «• he refers to his policy of ‘ usmg barbarians to attack 

barbariansbut at the same time asks for a smaU Chinese force to furnish a nucleus for the troops 
of ihe various kiiigcloitis with which he proposes to subdue KuchS* In order to prove at c 
supplies necessary- for the maintenance of this Chinese contingent would neiiiier involve exp^ to 
the Empire nor cause local difficulties, the general emphasizes the &ct that Ut brndiY and bu-fo 
(Yarkand and Kashgar) the culUvaled soil is fertile and ample: the pastures there are luxuriant and 
extensive*, and significantly adds; ‘this region cannot be compared with the one which extends 

between Tun^huaug and Shan-shan,’. <■ i ■ l t* 

In i.n. lOS. a few years after the aged Pi-> Ch'ao had retired, the Western Repona, of winch ^ 
he had lieen Tretccior-General, revolted, and as the Imperial Government unwilling to ma^ 
fresh efforts in those distant temtories, the Huns soon reasserted their former p^om.nanc^“ In ChW 
order to ward off the resulting attacks of the Huns who were rava^ng the Tun-huang 
So Ban, a Chinese general, was in a.d. 119 sent to garrison Hami. Thereupon the krag of 
Shan-shan, along with the ruler of Turfin, made his submission. But a few months later So Pan 
and his small force were destreyed by the Huns, and the king of Slian^n, piously threamned, 
turned to Tun-haang to implore help.** The Imperial government contented itself wi^ appointing 
an assistant 'Protector of the Western Countries', to reside at Tun-huaog, and with decl^ng 
a nominal supremacy. But in the course of the deliberations at court which preceded this decision, 
and which are recorded at great length by the Later Han Annals in the bir^phy of Pan Yung. 

Pan ChWs son,” we read for the first time of a protective measure closely concerning the Lop 

region and its ancient topography. „ . — 

Besides the appointment of the officer already mentioned to command a small force at Tun- Pan Vuiig 
huang. Pan Yung proposed that •^ChAng-‘shik of tlte Western Coiiiiiries should be sent, at the head 
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of five hundred men, to ot^nize a mtlitary colony ai l-ou-kn. On tlie West this ofiioer will 
domitmte the roads i^hlch lead to Yen-di’i (Kara-shahr) and Ch’itt-tKft (KuchSi). On the South he 
will fortify the courage of Shanslian and Vu-t‘ten (Khotan). On ihe North he will overawe ihe 
Hsiung-nu (Huns). On the East he ’niH be a neighboar to Tim*htiang. It is in this that there lies 
real advantage.'*’' The sajne ractyrd, in reproducing Pan Yong^s answer to a queation raised in 
council, makes him indicate still more dearly the purpose of the proposed military colony at Loudan. 
U was primarily intended to secure the Chinese hold over Shart^an and the indispensable route 
leading through it ^Now the king of Shan-aban. Vu-hnart ^ jUj, is a descendant of Chinese on 
the female side. If the Hstung'nu carry out their projects, Yu-huan will certainly die. Now, 
though these people be like to birds and to wild bcasis, they know how to avoid what rs harmfiil. 
If we move out troops to establish a military colony at Lou-Ian, this will suffice to secure u$ their 
hearts-' 


In die following chapter I liope to show by archaeological proofs dial the position of ibis 
military colony at Lou-lan, then projected and afterwards actually established, is represented by the 
ruins of the fortified settlement north of Lop-nOr which Dr. Hedin first discovered, and which I was 
able fully to survey and explore.** There, too, will be the place to examine the reasons which may 
explain why the earlifir designation of originally borne by the whole of Shati-shan or Lop# 

ivas retained or revived In Chinese official use for this particular locality. 

In any case it is easy to see tiow completely the position of that ruined settlemeiit answered the 
strategic objects set forth by Pan Yung for his proposed military colony. Situated on the moat 
direct route from Tun-huang towards the terminal course of the Kouche-darya or Kara-shahr River, 
it commanded the roads both to Kara-shahr and Kucha, A Chinese garrison placed there had the 
chief settlements of Shaivshan, about MtrSn and CharkliUk, sufficiently near on the south to assert 
a reassuring and controlling influence over tlicnt. At the same time it was paitimdarly w-tll situated 
to ward off any Hun raids which might be directed against the route from the Turfan side on the 
north and across the western Kurok-iagh, Finally, as reference to the map shows, its distance from 
Tun-huang or Sha-chou was shorter dian that of any other place capable of permanent occupation 
on the routes connecting the Taritn Basin with that true base for all Chinese enterprise westwards. 

Pan Yung’s recommendation as regards the military colony at Lou-tan was not immediately 
acted upon. But after Hun inroads had again devastated Kan^u, an offensive move was at last 
decided upon in a-O. 123, and Fan Yung was appointed ' Chang-ahih of the Western Countries',*"' 
In the first month of the following year (February, a.o, 124) Pan Yung arriveil at Lou-tan and 
rewarded the king of Shan-shsn for hla submission bj' new honours.** The kings of Kucha, Ak-su. 
and Ucb-Turf!|xi came to offer llieir allegiance. Taking the numerous force brought by them, Pan 
Yung then moved upon Turf^i and, after inflicting a defeat on the Hslting-nu or Huns, established 
a military colony at Lukchun, in the Turf^ depression,** 

In the foHovrmg year Pan Yung, with a large force comprising also troops of Shan-shan, carried 
his campaign ajcross the T'ien-shan and gained a signal victory over the allies of die Huns In the 
territory of Posterior ChU-shih, corresponding to the present Guchen (Ku-ch'£ug'tzfl) district. The 


** Set Chavtiuies. Tivnff-ixtf, 1906 . p, 14 S. 

** See 3^^ 

** See bclow^ cbaih tL let *-4v, sc 
* CltaTafUictf t^Q6, p. 751; 
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pkcing or a gamaoa ai • Lou-la..’ « am spedfioUy rrcarJed. But ihu report 
Yung’s hiogtapliy makes H clear how important a part Shan-shan, to which ^u-lan be ong . _ 
pUyed as the advanced base at the beginning of his successiiil campaign. It is wot* noti 
*k operations against TurlSo and Gudicn presuppose the use of the route rtich l«d I™"*' 
reBioTdue north across die Western Kim.k-ta|^l, as Yen-ch’i or Karashahr still barred the use rt 
the main road Bom the Tarim Baris to Turihn and did not submit to Chinese power tinid a-o. i a?. 
Owing to advanced dcsjccaibn all these routes across the Kuruk^tagh [as our surveys of 1914 
have proved] would now offer very serious obstacles to the advance of any large force from the 

south, and some would be wholly impracticable. u, a 1 

From the period corresponding to a,o, 13*-*34 onwards the Later Han Annals a 

gradual decay of Imperial prestige in ' the W'esterti kingdoms ', which * oppressed and attacked ea 
other in tom *. The notices wc receive of them for the remaining century of the djmasty s reign m 
distinctly meagre aiul do not contain any further refereitces to Sban-shan.« But m view of the 
evidence already given for the epoch immediately succeeding, there is no re^on to doubt that 
Chinese control was maintainetl in one form or another at this outer gate of the Empire s Marches. 


Section IV.—EARLIEST RECORDS OF LOU-LAN UNDER THE FORMER HAN. 

It now only remains for us to trace back the history of the Lop region to the oldest of our 
extant records, mainly furnished by the ' Notes on the Western Regions ’ of the Fonm^ Han 
Annals (Chapter XCVl),i The acoouni which these give of the kingdom df Shaiv-shan is shan-dwa. 
exceptionally ample, a proof by itself of the importance with which geograpidcal and^htstoni^I 
factors liad invested that territory diiriug the initial period of Chinese expansion westwards. The 
original name of the kingdom of Shan-shan was Lo«-lan ^ g|. The capital is the city of Yd^m 
(Wylie: Woo-ne), which is distant from the Ymig barrier 1,600 li and from Ch’ang'an (i.e. Hsi-an-f^ 

6, too li. The kingdom contains t .570 families, comprising a ijopulation of 14. too, with 3,912 trained 
troops^aGuardian Marquis, a Ck’i^Au Marquis, a Protector-General of Shan-shan. a Prototor-General 
for repelling the ChU-shih, a Right CkiHh'H,^ Left Prince for repelling tlie and 

two interpretertf'in-ebief. The seat of government of the Chinese Governor-General lies to the 
north-west 1,785U. The kingdom of Shan |J| @ is distant (,365 li ? and am-shih 0 . lies to 

the north-west 1,89011/ • , t. 

In these opening passages of the account it is of special interest to note that the capital of the of 

kingdom is placed at the dty of as we have already shown in discussing the 

data contained in Li Tao-ytian’s commentary on the J’Abi lay not fer from the southern shor^ 

of the Lop-n6r marshes, and its position is probably marked by the early remains of the MirSn Sice.* 

The reference which the commeniator makes to YU-ni as the place ' ordinarily called the old eastern 
town* renders this identification certain. With it the various reckonings of discance to other 
localities fall into easy agreement. The estimate of t,6oo li from the Yang barrier appears very 
reasonable for the distance of about 310 mites which the map shows between Midin and the oasis 
of Nan-hu, to the south-west of Tim-hiKing. where the gate-station of Vatig iitiart must probably be 
located.* The reckoning from the Yang barrier suggests that the route meant was the one which 


^ Cf- Ctovannw, V- *S4*- 

*- Sec 1907^ pp. 1*7 

* See irauslaiion in J. Anf/xrpfi. fmt, ppb 4j 
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luatU frohi Tuiv^uaiig to the Lop tract along the northernmost range of the AJtin-tSgh. It b still 
used at the present time as an alternative to the desert track, and during the summer months b the 
only practkafalc route for caravans, 0ui the result would differ very little if the reckoning were 
assumed to refer to the desert route, since the distance from Mlr^ to the potut on the ambient 
Limes where my explomtioiis have shown the YU>ni&i gate^tation to have been situated, also amounts 
by the map to about 295 miles. To Nan-hu or Yang kuan it would be about 30 mites further.* 

The distances given to other localities arc somewhat more difficult to check, because the routes 
to which they refer are not determined with equal dearness by the natural configuration of the 
intervening ground. In the case of Ute Governor-General s seat at Wu-Jej, which may be looked 
for about the (iresent Chldir on the high road west of Korla* we can scarcelygo w'rong in assuming 
that the route mainly followed tlie litie of the lenninal Tarim and of the KoiichcHlaryS, by * 

wliich all traffic still proceeds from the Lop tract to Korla. The bearing to the north-west b 
certainly correct, and die distance of about 320 miles, as shoivn by Dr, Has.<;eJ!istein's map, does not 
seriously differ from the 1,785 11 of the text, seventeen daily marches being the present road 
reckoning. 

The * kingdom of Shan' jl( can only be roughly located in the Western Kuruk-tagU, If its 
identification with Singer, the only place of actual cultivatioii and that of the smallest size, is 
accepted,' we ^n account for the estimated distance of 1,350 li by assuming that the route, as at 
present, led up the Tarim to the vicinity of Turi^-kamul and tlieucc past the ruined stadon of 
Ying-p'an nonh-eastwards,* The moat direct route from Lop to Turfin, as still used id recent 
times, lies through Sii^r, and as the latter pboe b shown by pur Map No. 55 to be separated from 
tlie old Turian capital by about 110 miles, it b possible to assume that the dbtaace of 1,890 li given 
between Shan-shau and ChU-shih was reckoned atoi^ ihb line of routes But it must be rememberod 
that in undent timesi when desiccation had not {irpgressed as far as now. other routes through the 
Kuruk-t^h may also have been practicable, and in any case the erronoous bearing indicated, which 
makes ChU-shIh lie to the north-weal of Shan-slian, must serve as a warning that we are here on less 
secure ground. 

* j>, n^iiinefl thAl ihe 
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The relatively large population which the Annals assign to Shan-shan or Lon*bo—(.570 
families^ nearly ooe^hair of those in YUrfien or Khotan (3,300), and dose on seven times as many as 
those in ChU-mo or Chardian (*30)—deserves all the more attention in view of what we are told of 
the nature of tlic soil and tlte resources of the territory, ’ The land is sandy anti salt, and there are 
few cultivated fields. The country relies on the neighbouring kingdoms for cereals and agrieultu^ 
products. It produces jade, abundance of nishes, the tamari5t, the Elaeocf>cia vnniidftrA, and white 
grass. The people remove with their flodcs and herds for pasturage where they can find suffidcncy 
of water and herbage. They have asses, horses, and many camels. They can fabricate military 
weapons the same as the people of Jo Ch'iang 

In this description we find the diief characteristic features of the Lop region reproduced with 
considerable accuracy; the great extent of drift‘sand areas, the wide belts of salt-impregnaiied soil (ea(u^ 
along the terminal riverbeds and lagoons where vegetation is mainly restricted to reeds and 
tamarisk scrub, and the narrow limits of the ground where irrigation is possible, Wc see 
clearly that, then as now, agricultural possibilities must have been greatly restricted by the 
difficulties in utilising for irrigation the ever'shifting channels in which the abundant, but railier 
saline, waters of theTSrim and its last affluents lose themselves over thisddtaic ground of drift-sand 
and marsh-land,* In view of this explicit statement we are the more justified in assuming that the 
main sites of permanent occupation during ancient times must be looked for in the same few locali¬ 
ties where present conditions stilt permit of agricultural seiilements, though within limits probably 
much reduced through the progress of desiccation. 

The account of the Annals thrown Into prominence the essential fact that a considerable Pop^ion 
proportion of the population must then, as at the present day. have been whoQy dependent on 
pastoral pursuits, whether in the riverine belts or in the mounhtins to the south. It is this 
existence of opportunities for die life of the herdsman and fishernvan which probably attracted 
liere, in the course of the eighteenth ceanuy, the modern Loplik popubtion, consisting, according 
to a' reliable account, of Kirghii: and Kahnak immigrants, and undoubtedly of true nomad stock," 

At the same time, the considerable population given for ground possessed of such scanty resources 
may safdy be recognized as a sign that the territory included in Shan-shan was extensive. It seems 
well to lay stress on this point; otherwise a doubt might be felt as to whether the ' Lou-lau Site' 
could have been comprised in the Slian-slian ^ kingdom while its capita! lay as far south as Miran, 

From our examination of the records by which wc can trace back ihc history of the Lop tract PodtkiQ of 
from modern and mediaeval times to the early cemuriea of our era. it has, 1 think, become clear that 
during the whole of this tong ijeriod the chief permanent settlements of the territory were situated 
to die south of the line represented by the present terminal marshes of the Tarim and Cbarcban 
River, and that they owed their existence to the streams which alone could assure cultivation at the 
foot of the great mountain glads. It remains for us to ascertain whether the conditions were also 
the same during the earliest epoch so far accessible, that to which the data furnished by the records 
of the Former Han dynasty relate. Special care is needed in examining this question, because 
protracted discussions as to great changes which have been assumed in the bed of Lop-uOrf and also 
certain inftrences first suggested by Dr, Hedin’s discovery of the Lon-lan Site ruins, have tended 
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rather to obscure the issue. Fortunately the infonnation given, for this period, by the Fonncf Han 
Annals about Shan'sban or Lou'lan is comparatively abundant. We owe this to the exceptional 
importance then possessed by the territory as tile key to tite route ivhicli first served China s political 
and commercial advance into the Tsrim Basin and westwards 

The account which the notice on Shan'shan or Lou-lan gives of the early events of this espan- 
sJon has been treated so often that it will suffice if we consider here the points which have a direct 
bearing on the historical geography of the Lop-nOr reg^n. After Chaog Ch’ienV return from his 
famous mission, the Emperor Wu-ti commenced systematic operarions against the Hslung-nu or 
Huns, which led to the occupation of westernmost Kan-su (rrVv. tat b.c,) and the subsetpient 
extension of the ' Great Wall' to beyond Ttm-huang.’'^ Chinese intercourse with Ta-ytlan (Farghdna) 
and the interjacent countries then became so frequent that ’ the envoys of die reapeetive nations 
followed each other continuously, more than ten in number in the course of a year \ * Lou‘Ian,’ 
thus the record of the Annals continues,'m concert with Ku-shih, however, txdng 00 the high road, 
harassed diese officials, attacked and robbed the Chinese envoy Wang K’uei and his party, and on 
v^ous occasions acted as eyes and ears to the Hsiung-nu, causing their miops to inicrccpt the 
Chinese envoys,' ’’ This interference with Kis missions westwards induced the Emperor Wu-tt to 
dispatch the general Chao Po^nu on a punitive expedition against the offending states. Advancing 
at the head of seven hundred light horse, Chao Po-nu, lu lOS a.c., * $eued the king of Lou-lan; then 
subjugated Ku-slilh, and, reljing on the prestige of his fierce troops, he overawed the States depen¬ 
dent on Wu-suo and Ta-yilan 

The reference made to Lou-]an in connexion with this expedition, brief as it Is, has its value for 
the geographical question at issue. It is shown that the kingdom of Lou-lan lay on the * high road* 
leading from Tun-huang to Ta-ytlan or FarghSua, and that consequently its attitude was of essential 
importance for the safety of the Chinese political and commercial missions proceeding towards 
‘ Ta-yUan and the inteijacent conntriesIn order to deiennine more exactly the direction of that 
high road and the poaiiton of Ixm-lan, it Is necessary to make sure of the identity of the territory 
Ku-sAiA, the people of which had abetted Lou-lan in its attack on the Chinese envoy and also 
helped the Huns to Intercept other Chinese missions. Now. ail SinulogistE dealing with this notice 
of ^e Former Han Annals have assumed that by Ku-sAtA ^ is meant die territory elsewhere 
called CAii-iAiA ^ (Jj^, i.e, Turfiin,’* and in view of the explicit statement of a preceding passage, 
according to which Ku-shih was, after a suooesaful Chinese expedition in the period 73-49 a,c, 
divided 'between the two kings of Anterior and Ulterior CAn-fAiA'. this identification may be 
considered certain.'* 


" Cr. Wylie la /, /nil., a. p. iji. 
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With this point accepted, a careful coinpariam of the evitlenoe famished by the above record 
with what we know of the actual topography of this region leads to several highly probable in- 
fcrences. In the first pbce. it is clear that Loudan, if it vfZB necessary to subjugate it before 
Ku-shih Of Turfan, must be located around Lop-nOr, for only here could physical conditions during 
historical times have permitted, of the existence of settlctnenls which might form a kingdom and 

^ 3 base for an advancse upon Turlan. The latter was accessible Ibr a Chmc$e force operating 
front the Tim*huaiig Marches only by the route leading past Lop-nfir, For of aitodter, crossing tile 
desert range of the Pd-shan much furtltcr to the cast, we know, from a definite statement of the 
Former Han Annals, that it was not opened until the period a. o, 1-5.” Hence it follows that 
the Chinese expedidoa proceeded via Lop-oflr, and that the Lou-lan of that period must correspond 
roughly to the Lop tract, as we have also shown of Shan-shan. 

In the second place, since the ' high road ‘ referred to in connexion with the events preceding 
the Chinese c-icpeditioii of loS b,iv was liable to obstruction both from the side of Lou-lan and 
of Ku*5hih (Tur&i), the route meant must have Iain to the north of Lop-nSr. The only line here 
available for the early Chinese missions ivas the route which once connected the site of * Lou-lan \ 
on the east, with the end of the Great Wall and, on the west, with the northern string of oases in 
the T^m Basin.'** Reference to the map shows that this line of communication must have been 
exposed to Hun raids both from the side of Kara-'shahr and from tliai of Turfan due north, and it is 
exactly this condition of things which the record concerning the expedition of lOS indicates. 

Kara-shahr offered easy access from the great grazing tracts north of the Tieu-shan and in the 
Yuldiiz Valley which were held by the Huns, and must alway's Iiave been a particularly convenient 
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Ihe plaw vidi Lop *ivd fJtpknis tiow ihc errpneons ida)li£oa- 
ikm |:rfofaaJbfy siost The ihiy indeed, saja that Na- 

dilh iTM established in A-0. &30 at the iite ol the andem 
town of Shiri-shsiTL Bm iin view eJ vbat the inme Aimdf 
state el&ewliere abottt ihe poeition of Loq-Iod or Sbni>-3haji 
bdng marked by Shth-ch'tng, the • Slone Town to ibe ioalli 
of Lop“rt5f (cf. above, jso), it h that, aa En Hctr- 

maun bas r^iLy lecogniied* ibe record gfveti fay m otiHkr 
lent, the Fsaa hr Ai«w f''ii b mote drserving of 
Attemiou. According to ihii tesdp which wait pdhliabcd 
between A-a wid Sm {*« ioh- 

prcfeciure of Na-chiii wiw t so 1i to th^ ftomh^wiest of l-thti 
This lowo ww fasill by pcopk from Sfaan-tbiaj:i, 
ihc baibtriaoa give to Shim-shao the tiaxoe of Na-trA/kt 
this siiJiK name was appli^ also to the nib-prefocltire,* 

The im explanntEon of tfaia passage h» Iikco found by 
hi, Pefliot, In 1^10 be vrga kind enough to point out Id me 
ler* 


that, as the locaHtx mcane hj Na-cfaih is imdoubtecfly ibc 
pTeiH.*nt oasts of Lfpeliok^ iiooir dnny-thRe miles to the 
weat-iwth^west orHtmi («ee i^fap Non 69 ; for it^ old remainss 
ef* bdow, chapp Kimn* tec* llt)^ the ituEemeTit nzeorded by 
Ll Chi^fiii the lOtborr of the h fkffn Aifm f« fh'it 
□bvionsJjr refers id a {X^irrtesion beiween the nmoe 
and the old mdigeADus deslgnafimi of the Lop region whidi 
we find reproduced alreiidy In FlFtLut-UangV We 

have fre&h evidence here far the antiqnUy of the name Z|ip, 
which we have previoixfijjr itaced; in Ksti^teang's 
and in ibe ol the Tibetan recordn from and noa- 

ftimation also foi the t^nespemdeDee between the Oiinese 
tjannedpticEti and ihe mltid i qf the imligenoiifi form of 
the aa indicated in dot chscussion of the name (see 

above, ppL eq«). [M. P^Qfot tma now folly explarned 
dtb view and supported it by mu intereslmf notice ol Kfi-cbih 
drown Cratn our Ch'ko^-fb-tiiag' MS. Ch, 1^17, m/.Ar^ igid, 
pFp. 117 sqq.t mKe.] 

Ct Wyhe, A"i^# /jU ff'rfAfrt /. Aft/An^. 

fmlt at. p. 109; iiIki Chavuitn, t^og, p. 5^1, 

note t* The eaoct line of iMa * new ro«d * wiO have to be 
detennined elsewhere ; d* bdow, chapL sa, aec- vi lo the 
Later Han Annais we hnd ihe atiU later route frxrm Tnn- 
hnajig via I-wu (H£mi) to Kao-di'inf taf Torfln, wfawh was 
opened after quite correctly detmbed as a tnain road 

to ibe * Western Couuiiries ' altetnative to ihe route via Bhan^ 
sban; ace Cliavaiioe*T Him ffan rAi^w, 1^07, 

p. t 6 ^ 

See below, chap. iir. sec. H. 
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^te for Hun Inroads into the T.Srfm Basin/* Hun parties sent thence to intercejit Clnnese Tnissinns 
could best effect thefr object on that port of ihc road which led westwards through Lou-lan, assum¬ 
ing that by this term is meant, as by the mediaeval and modern Lop^ the territO'r)' comprising the 
whole of the Tarim delta around Lop-nOr. We have probably a definite instance of such a move 
in the record of the attempt which the Huns made in 104 b.C to cut off the return of a Chinese 
expedition to Ta-yPan by a fotxe of cavalry posted in Lou-lan.’** 

Hunjaidj But this itmte must have been equally esposed to Hun ralda from the side of Turfiim If 

pmKiirai** made to tlie map iilustrating the explorations effected by Colonel KoxlofT between 


tSfiti, 


SiO^ma 
Cli*len"ft 
reference to 


Turian and Lop-nor itv the coumc of his and Captain Roborovsky's expedition in 1893-5, 
our own Surveys of 1914-15, it is seen that there are at least three still practicable tracks which 
cross the wastes of the Kvirok't 3 gh due soutli of Turftn. All meet at right angles the andent route 
whidi here a[>proached the aouilvcm foot of the range, 1 1 is true that probably several of the scanty 
springs upon which the use of these tracks depends are now salt, like those of AUnush-btiUk to the 
north-east of rive Lou-lan site,’* and consequently can only be utilis ed when their water becomes 
drinkable through freezing. But ilvese difficulties about water must have been less serious in 
ancient times, before desiccation had progressed as far as it has now, and it appears to me probable 
on several grounds that this central portion of the Kurufc-t^h could then be crossed by small 
parties.^* In tills way the ancient route leading from Tun-huang to the north of Lop-nOr Is likely to 
have been exposed to flanking attacks by Hun raiders here also. 

In this connexion convenient reference may be made to a passage of Chang Ch'ien*s report, as 
contained in Chapter CXXUI of SsO-ma Cb'ien’s hlstoty', which also connects Ku-shih, Lc. Turf^, with 
Lop-nQr, In a summary geographical description of the TSiim Basin we are told that ' adjoining 
the sail marsh (I.e. Lop-nOr) were the states of Lott-lan MIB and Ku'Shth ^ fifp, the plains 
outside the cities of which reached to the water of the lake ‘ (Kingsmill)/* M. Chavaiines translates 
' les royaumes de Leou'lan et KifU-iht ont des villes monies de rtmparts Intdrieurs et ext^eurs et 
sont voistns du marais saf£thus stating that both territories extended to the vicinity of the lake. 
But in his explanatory remarks lie specially emphasizes the fact that rive wording of the Chinese 
text does not Imply that the capitals of the two kingdoms were necessarily situated dose to 
the lake,!* 


Lmi-Uo and 
ihe ‘'Ssli 

Mardi'. 


In view of obvious geographical facts and of what has been stated above as to the Identity of 
Ku-shih with Chtl-shili or Titrlan, we must, as far as the latter territory Is concerned, accept 
M. Chavannes* explanation that by the vicinity of Lop-n(Vr the text merely means easy access to 
it by routes. And that tills actually existed 1 have, I hope, made quite clear by my disciissinn of 
the topography. As regards Lou-bn a much closer vicinity to the ' salt marsh ’ must be assumed; 
but the passage of Chang Cb'Ien's report does not help us to define the extent of the territory and 
the position of its chief place more exactly. 
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Secttos V*—lou-lan re-established as S/fAN^S/fAJV 

We may now resume the synopsis of the events eonceming Shw-shao or Lou-tan ^ ^ 

by the Annals, Chao Fo-nu's successful expedition (a.d. ioS) had resulted in the submjssion of 
Lou-lan, which ’ presented offerings of tribute to ChinaBut when the Hsiung-nu, on hearing of 
this moved troops to attack Lou-!an, its king charecterisdcsdly enough Is said to have ' sent one son 
as a hostage to Uie Hstung-nu, and another to ChinaIt Is easy to understand this uncertajii 
attitude of the smalt state upon which the Chinese advance westwards had suddenly imp^ 
strategic importance; for it was only in the time immediately following Chao P'o-nus exp^tioti 
that, according to die statement in the Annals, the fortified border line known as the ' Great Wail 
was extended from Chm-ch*han or Su-chou to the or ‘jade Gate’.* Of this my expiora- 

tions have proved that It was established, after the end of the second century b.c. on the western¬ 
most part of the Umes beyond Tun-huang, and by the very route which stiU leads from Tun-hoang 

to the region of Lop.^ , -, , j. j, 

A few years later Lou-lan again figured prominently in the events connected with the expedi- 

tions which the Emperor Wu-ti dispatched against distant Ta-yOan or FarghSna.* * Afterwards, 
the Han Annals tell us, * when the Erh-shih General went to attack Ta-yilan. the Hsiung-nu wished 
to intercept him. The General's troops, however, presented such a formidable appe^ce that 
they did not dare to take tlie Initiative, but sent cavalry to wait In Lou-lan dll the Chinese envoy 
should again pass, wishing completely to cut off hb return-' The expcdtiii^ here rcfaretl to wm 
in all prohability the first which was ted westwards, in 104 nx., by Li Kuang-li, ihc ' Erb-sh 3 i 
General *, but which was forced to retire to Tun-huaug c\i,o years later without having attained its 


goal and after heavy losses.* ^ . . . 

The sequel is thus told in the Annals: ^ The Chinese miliiary chief. J^o Win ^ % tad then 

command of the military colony at the Jade Gate barrier tuan) ■ and when the Erh-shih hhi_ 

General was afterwards obstructed, Jfin W^n ascertained the facts from some captives and reported taiu 
the same to the capital The Emijeror issued a rescript ordering .[£0 Wen to lead troops by a 
convenient road and capture the king of Lou-lan. The General proceeded to the city gate, where 
he reptoached the king for his conduct, but the latter replied; Wlien a small Sutelies between 
two great kingdoms, if it has not an alliance with both, it cannot be at resL I wish now to place 
my ^on within the bounds of the Chinese empire." The Emperor, confiding in his words, 
re-established liim in his kingdom, and commissioned him to keep a watch over the movements of 
die llsiung-nii. From this time the Hsiung-nu tad no great Intimacy with, or confidence in. 


Lou-lan.'*" 

The course of events here recorded is in full agreement with the assumption that the position CWnews 
and extent of Lou-lan roughly eoiudded with that of the territory known later as Shan-shan or Lop* 

For a Chinese force returning from the direction of Fargli^ to Tun-huang, the route leading to Lou-Ua. 
the north of Lop-nOr and along the foot of the Kuruk-tagh was obviously the nearest line of retreat. 


‘ CC Wylie./ AvAriffi. *- p, »S- uicl In 
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U v.'as herCr within ground belonging to Lou-bii or Lop. that the Huna would have their best chance 
of completely cutting off the force, or of at least seriously hampenng its retreat. We know ihai tlie 
' £rh-shth General ^ made his way back to the Qiinese border tine, though witli only ' one or two 
tenths of those who had set out But we are not told what exactly was the chroaologica] relation 
between his retreat and J6n Win's punitive expedition against the king of Lou-Ian. 

The general tenor of the record, however, goM to show that the moveioent of Chinese troops 
to the seat of the king of Lou-lan took place somewhat later and was not a succouring expedition. 
If this inter|rretation of the facts so bnelly recorded is right, some importance may, perhaps, be 
attached to the mention made of 'a convenient road' by which the troops were to be led to the 
capture of the LoU'lan kirtg. Taking into account ascertained geographical and archaeological facts, 
and what has been shown above as to the position of the * capital' of the Lop tract from Later Han 
times onwards, I cannot help surmising that this reference to a '‘convenient road' implies the use of 
a ronre dinerent from that north of Lop-ndr which, as we have seen, previous Cliinese missions and 
c.xpeditions are likely to have follow^ If wc assume that the chiefs residence lay then, as it 
certainly did during the subsequent periods, to the south of the Lop-nOr marshes in the Mir^‘ 
Cbarldtlik tract, this specia) mention of the route leading to it becomes fully intelligible; for die 
nearest and most convenient route to a Lou-Ian capital thus situated led dearly by die present 
Ttin*'hiiang-Charkhlik caravan track, and not by the line connecting the Tun-huang Limes with the 
once inhabited tract north of Lop-nOr marked by the ruined ‘ Lou-Ian Site , 

That by Jdn VV6n*s expedition the Chinese had for the time being secured complete control over 
Lou-Ian is proved by the unobstructed passage through it of the second and entirely successful 
expedhioit which the ' £rh-shih General’ led against Ta^ytian or FarghSnaabout loi—ioon,cJ Nor 
could it have been very difficult to assure this control over the Lop region, considering that under 
the * Erit-shih General '' there marched out of Tun-huang a force of sixty thousand men, not including 
cwip followers.' according to Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s contemporary testimony. To the really serious 
difficulties which must have attended the movement of such numbers across desert ground 1 shall 
have occasion to refer later on. After the sbrikii^ success which attended this great Chinese 
undertolung tit a dbtant part of Central Asia, we are told that ‘ westwards, as br as the *' Salt 
w'ater , i.e. Lop'nOr, rest-houses were esrabtiahedV This measure was doubtless a result of the 
transport experiences gamed between Tun-huar^and Lou-tan. In 99 b.c,, as wc read in the Annals. 
IxjU'lan furnished the troops for a Chinese atraric upon Chtl-sbih or Turffin.* Also in 89 a.c. 
a Loii-lan contiiigcni figured in the force which was sent against ’I'urf&n in order to create a 
liivm'sion, and thus 10 aid a Chinese force operating against the Hims uortb of the Tien-shaii. It 
was then that the king of ChU-shih submitted to Utc Empire.’* 

Meanwhile the king of Lou-Ian had died in 93 b,c. The Chinese court, not fuiding it opportune 
to let the hostage prince who had been kept in confinement depart from China to his home, caused 
die next son to be installed. When he, too, died, ‘ the Hstung-nu* first hearing of it, sent dieir 
hostage prince back, who succeeded to the throne.’ This new king, when summoned by an Imperial 
resenpt to proceed to the Chinese court, naturally delayed his appearance tlierc. warned by the foct 
that two members of the royal family seat to China as hostages had never returned.” The Annals 
then conliniie; * Now the extreme astern border of the kingdom of Lou-Ian where it approaches 
nearest to China, was opposite to the Po-iung^iut White Dragon Moundswhere there was 
a scarcity of water and pasture i and it always foil to its share to provide guides, to cany water and 


* CE Kitig*roill,/-«^.5., tag,, p, ,3, 
’ Cf. *%id„ pp. ig Mjq, 

* Cf. pp. $4-^. 


■ CE tVjfUe,/. Amikref, f si. p, to£. 
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to forwi-ard provisions to meet the Chinese envoys; hut being frequently exposed to the oppresstve 
raids of the soldiery, they ai last rosolved that it was inconvenient to hold intercourse with 
China. Afterwards, again on the revolt of the Hsiung'nu, they several tunes inicroepted and lulled 

the Chinese envoys.’ . r • i i 

This passage is of special interest for the andent geography of the Lop region; for it cieajly 

indicates the extent eastwards of the territory then known to the Chinese as Lou-Iaa, and also 
throws light oft the serious physical difficulties with which ihc use of the route leading through It 
front Turt-huang had already to contend, whether for niilitary or commercial purposes. 

[The topographical details of the Une whidi the direct route through the desert from Tun-huang 
to the Lou-lan territory had followedi during Han and for some time later, were cleared 

up by the explorations I effected in the winter of 1914- The main results have been briefly given MmiwU'. 
in the preliminary report on roy third Central-Asian expe<Ution, published in die Royal Ceographira 
Society's A full account of these explorations and of the archaeological evidence which 

enabled me defiiiitdiy to trace the ancient Chinese route to Loudan can, however, be made available 
only when the time comes for preparing the detafled Report on my journey of 1913-16. In the 
meantime I must content myself here with a reference to the above preiimtnary account and a 
statement oonceraing the special topographical point to which the Han Annab. as above quoted, 

I believe that the designation of Pihlutig-fm, * the White Dragon Mounds’, was applied by the 
Chinese, from the time of the first opening of the route, to that particular portion where it shirts and 
then crosses tlie extreme north-eastern extension of the dried-up salt bed of the ancient Lop*ndr. 

There strings of salt-coated day terraces, all undoubtedly carved out by wind-«osioa from what w-as 
the lake bottom of an earlier geological period, run parallel to each other m the dtrecrion from 
east-north-cast to west-south-west, and extend for a considerable distance along both the w^tern 
and eastern shores of the ancient salt-encriKled lake bed.“ Their fantastic and yet curiously 
uniform shapes would readily suggest to Chinese eyes the form of ‘a dragon in earth which 
witJiout a head but had a tail. The highest rise to two or three cAattg (twenty or thirty feet): the 
lowest to over one (over ten feet). All of them are turned towards the northHeast and 

resemble each other/ Thus a Chinese commentator of the Former Han Annab. writing in the 
third century a.d.. accurately and graphically describes them.'* 

These belts of salt-impregnated 'Mesas' form the most striking feature of the dismal ground 
crossed by the last two marches but one of the andent route before it reached the extreme eastern 
limit of the Lou-bn area which once possessed water and vegetation. This explains why the 

AV. where it de^bes 'the route of the Centre' which led direct from Tun-huang towards 
Kucha, places the or ‘ Mounds in the shape of Dragons' immediately before the station of 

* the ancient Lou-IanMy explorations of 1914 have proved that on the line followed by the old 
Han route, the JVt$ AVf ‘route of the Centre',” there was, for a distance of over jao mites, a 
streirfi of ground 10 be crossed whidi m Han times was already a watericss desert of salt, bare clay, 
or gravel. This forbidding waste lay between the line of wells still available in the long-extended 
depressbn which connects the tenninal Su-lo Ho drainage with the easternmost end of the ancient 
salt lake-bed of Lop-nfir*' and the furthest point reachetl by the Kunik-daryS, the river branch 
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which is now quitae dry* hat then stretched its delta to the northern settlenicnls o( Lou-Uin, including 
the mined station of' Lou-kn *. 

It was for crossing this absolutely barren desert without water or v^etation that the Chinese 
missions required provision to be made, from the nearest part of inhabited Lou-lan, for guides and 
for the carriage of water and supplies to meet them near the * White Dragon Mounds '4 Even wfith 
the help thus provided, tt remains somewhat of a problem how those ancient Chinese oj^niiers of 
transport succeeded in maintaining naihe. including the movement of bige bodies of men, over so 
great a stretch of ground devoid of all resources and presentii^ formidable natural obstacles. In 
any case, the passage from the Annals plainly shows to wliat tribulations the use of the ancient 
route north of the dried-up Lop sea-bed by large Chinese convoys, &e, must have exposed the 
Lop population, semt-nomadre as it was.] 

We may now turn to the concluding portion of the notice on Slian-ahan in the Former Han 
Annals. It deserves spedal attention, for it explains how this name for the Lop territory came to 
supplant the earlier designation of Lou-/an. The trouble, already referred to, which the territory 
had given caused the Chinese in 77 B.c„ apparently at the instigatioti of Wej-t'u-ch't, a younger 
brother of the king, who had submitted to them and was living in ^ina, to dispatch a high officer. 
Fu Chieh-t2il, with instructions to put to death the Ixm-lah king,'* After selecting a few daring 
followers and circulating the report that he was going on a friendly diplomatic minion, Fu Chieh-ufi 
proceeded to Lou-lan. There * he deceived the King with the pretence tliat he liad presents for 
him. The latter, delighted with the event, unsuspectingly invited Fu Qiidi-tztl to drink wine. 
When the King was intoxicated, Fu removed the royal screen and told two of his sturdy followers 
to stab him from behind. The nobles who were sitting round all fled, Fu Chieh-tztt then made an 
announcement, saying: ’* The deed just accomplished is a retribution for the King’s crimes against 
the Han. The Emperor sent me to pot him to death, You must set up the King’s yomtger 
brother, Wct-i‘u-ch*i, now in China, as King." The Chinese troops, who had just arrived, not daring 
to move, he gave orders that the kii^om of Lon-lan should cease to be.’ The king’s head was 
severed from the body and 'suspended at the north gate', ap[»reiitiy of die Cliinese capital. 

* Wei‘t'u-ch‘i was then set up as King, and the kingdom reestablished under the name of SAan-sAan, 
for which a seal of invesumre was engraved.’ 

The new ruler had one of the ladies of the Imperial court bestowed on him as a consort and 
was given a send-off from the capital marked with every honour. Evidently the prestige thus 
imparted would not sulhee to assure Wci-t*u-ch*i of his safety, for on his departure the new king is 
said to have ’ himself presented the following request to the Emperor: ” I have resided long in 
China, and now diat I am returning weak and single-handed, while there is still a son of the former 
King living, 1 fear I shall be assassinated. In our kingdom there is the city of I-AsUh ** (Wylie: 
£■-/««), where the land is rich and productive; may I request the Han to send a general to plant 
a military colony there, and collect the grain, so that your servant may rely upon his prestige ? " 
The Han monarch ihcreupon sent a cavalry leader with forty subordinates to cultivate the fields at 
I-hsi)n (£-tun), in order to guard die place and soothe the peo|)te. After this a Protoctor-Genera) 
was appointed and this was the beginning of ptadng ofiicers in IdisUn.’ 

The essential data which this account of the CAU'm Han skn supplies for the ancient geography 
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of the Lop region has already been discussed with reference to the statements furnished by Li 
Tao^tlan's commentary on the • Book of the Waters It to seen that the town of LhsUn 
which Li Tao-yllan places to the south of the united course of the Tsriiu and Cliarchan River, and 
which in his time had l)ecome the capita! of Shan-shan, must be located at the present Qiarkhlik. 

It was further proved that the position of the town of Yti-ni, which is named by the Ctim //aa 
as the capital of Shan-shan or Lou-Jan. and which in Li Tao-ytian’s time to known as the ‘old 
eastern towncorresponds to the andent site of Mirfin. With these locations the acrouni given by 
the Annals as to the ongin of the Chinese military colony at I-hsUn fhl!y agrees! for, as M. Cha^nnes 
has righiJy recognized** the locality selected for this colony must have been within an easydtst^i^ 
of the capital if the presence of a Chinese garrison planted there was to afford the support which 

the new king of Shan-shan needed. . . i- ^ 

The evidence thus afforded by the Han shtt enables us to fee! certain that, from about 

77 H.C. onwards, the capital of the ’ kingdom ’ corresponding to the mediaeval and modem Lop to 
situated in tiie present CharkhHk tract. It also supplies the definite ^le when the name of the Shan-rfisn. 
territory was changed from the original Lau-lan to Skanrshittu There is nothing in the record of 
the Annals to suggest that diis change in the official Chinese deaignation was prompted or accom¬ 
panied by any change in the position of the capital, But since this view has been put forward by 
M. Chavannes and after him by Dr. Herrmann.** though for different reasons, it seems necessary to 

examine the question thus raised more closely. *1.1. 

The reason which induced M. Chavannes to suggest, but with due critical cauuoii, that such 
a transfer of the capiul took place in 77 b.c. was the difficulty of otherwise reconciling the evidence, 

On the one liand. die position of I-hsOn was established souih of the terminal com^ of the TUnm. cufinl 
and the records of later date placed Shan-shan in die same vicinity near Charkhlik i on the other, 
he h-**'! adopted a location for Lou-lan either at Pichan or Lapehuk, both on the HSim-Turfan 
route.•• We have, iiowwer, already seen that this location was based on a raisappreheasion.** ^ In 
reality die * ancient Lou-lan", which the /fh meniioiis on its ' route of the Centre , is identical 
with the mined ' site of Lou-lan' to the north of the Lop-nflr, but yet within the Lop re^poit, The 
exploration of these mins, firet discovered by Dr. Hedin in 1900, has ^nvinced me by conclusive 
archaeological evidence that the 'route of the Centn; , which the /tat author knew about the 
middle of the third century A.D., passed diis site, and that it was not abandoned until about the 
middle of die fouttli century. Documentary evidence obtained at the site, and discussed in 
Chapter XI. shows that the Chinese military station represented by those ruins was actually called 
Lou-lan in local Chinese records of the tiiird and fourth centuries.*' 

This proves that the fVki lie and the source used in Li Tao*yU 3 ii‘s commentary on the SAui Aodent 
ikittg were right in giving the name of Lm-/an to the Chinese military colony which guarded the fa- 
route along the north side of Lop-nor in their own time. But the continued application of the archaic colouynorth 
name Lou-lan to this particular locality cannot be accepted as proof that the capital of the whole L^nCr. 
Lop tract or Lou-lan^ as the Chinese called it down to 77 ilc,, must also necessarily have stood 
there. It is simple enough to assume that the Chinese retained in use or revived the antiquated 
designation of Lou-lan for that part of Lop through which the most direct route westwards from 
Tun-huang led, and which to them was consequently of special importanoe, while for the capital of 


*• Cf. pp. 3>6 »qq.T for D TsB-filaii'i lecetfd, 

«e Qwviimie«, T'^lWtg-p^, 1905. t?*- tAl *if]- 

“ CC Quunnius, T^amtg-fao^ ijog, p. 533, note. 

** Cf. ttcrnnaiMS, Saicntimtttn, p[», 103 tq. 

« Cf. In pnnicoto M. Chnwtn&n' discuetfai In loi notes 


OK ibe Wa mertUoa of ' indent Lon-lan ’, T'orntg-gat, 
lifOS, pp- S3* «1«1- 

** See sbow, pfi- 336 iq,, note 13. 

* S« belev, dap. sL kc dii. 
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the territory situated to the south of LopHnOr ajid tlie temiioal Tinm the new offictal designatLon of 
S^fi^iAan took root.** 

On the other hand, ihe transfer of the capital southwards which M. Chavan&es aod after him 
Dr. Hermiaiui have suggested involves a difficulty with regard to the political change in connexion 
with which it Is supposed to have taken place. There can be no doubt that the dec<ls recorded jn 
77 n.G: were planned to strengthen die Chinese hold over the Lopn^ion, Now alt geographical 
and histoncal considerations point to the fact that the part of this district which was of chier 
strategic importance to the Chinese during Han times was the tract north of the Lup-R&r marshes 
and along the foot of the Kuruk-tagh:, through which the most direct route between Tun-huang and 
the northern oases of theTSrim Basin passed Had the «at of the Lou^tan chief stood here l^fore 
77 D. c.» it would obviously have been an advantage for Chinese polic)' to let it remain there; for it 
would have been far easier to provide the support and control which the new king needed on that 
great military and trade road than aivay to the south of Lop^ntir where the military colony of 
Thsttn was actually established. And the whole storj' of Chinn's relations with Centrat Asia shows 
that economy of effort lias, here as elsewhere, always been a characteristic feature of its strategy 
and stateciaft- 

Nor does it seem to me safe to brush aside lightly the explicit statement Of the C>SvV« /fatt tkit 
which asserts that * tlie originai name of the kingdom of Shan^shan was Lou'lan Wc have seen 
above that all Chinese records, from Later Han denvn to T'ang times, uniformly persist in correctly 
showing Shan-shan in the position of Ijop, and in placing ite chief settlement to tlie south of Lop- 
nor. We have also seen that this position of the ' capital' of the territory was dictated by physical 
conditions which have continued to the present time in spite of ail changes, in view of this con¬ 
sistency of latCT historical evidence during prolonged periods, the testimony of the Former Han 
Annals, which fully conforms widi it, has an additional dafm to crodenoc. Moreover, the reliance 
which it deserves in this case is considerably strengthened by the fact that the events reJated of 
77 B.C., with die cliange of Lou-lan into Shan-shan, are separated by only about a century and 
a half from the time when the extant text of the CA'wi Han t/m was composed by Pan Ku 
(I A,D. 9 ®).*' 

It will here be convement hrieffy to summarize the main results of geographical and anti¬ 
quarian interest which our examination of the earliest Chinese records concerning the Lop region 
has yielded. In the first place, it is «rtain that the name Lm^lan, subsequently changed into 
ShaK-shan, corresponded to the mediaeval and tnodetn Lep m its widest sense, and iras applied to 
a territory which comprised the whole of the depression between Kuruk-t 3 g^ and Altin-t^h, with 
the terminal courses of die Tarim, Charchan, and Konche Rivers and the Lop-nOr marshes fed by 
them. The population of the territory depoided mainly on pastoral pursuits. The chief agricu!’ 
tural settlements were confined to the present Charkhtik tract, where streams cotntag from the 
snowy range south assured permanent chances of irrigation. In it was situated, certainly from 
77 B.C. onwards, but probably earlier also, the political centre of the territory, the capital Vtt-m 


** li would noi lx di^GuU to quote lUiQiimMH miujuu is 
which CUixae nomcnditure, old or oiodun, bud uiiJlted the 
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doubt that ibe origiaal iqiplkation of iht term hod been 
dilfinetu. Tima wbeji the pnaetii Keriyi Oiilrict (Am) Wee 
HporaKd la the clgfailet of the lost nolurjr rroia Ibe Kholan 
Prefecture (cAm), ti received ibr official UngimJw of 
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being represented by the site of Miran, and I-hsQn, widi lea Chinese mUitary colony, by the 
present Charlthltlc, 

The temlory was ixjnnwteiJ widi Tan^liiiang aod the westemnicisi paa of the Chinese marches Arndt^nx 
within the ‘Great Wall’ by two tines of comniunication,as at the present day. The longer, and 
probably less fresinented. route led along the nortliemmost range of the Altiti-tagh, The other |,uang and 
passed along the desert depression beyond the westernmost point of the Tun-huang £ims (near ihe 
' Jade Gate’) by the present Tun-huang-Charkhltk track, and thus reached the easternmost exten* 
sioD of the ancient dry salt-encrustetl lake-bed of Lop-n 5 r, near the wells now known as Kum-kuduk, 

From this point the route bifurcated, one branch leading, as now, south-westwards along the 
southern shore of the ancient ‘ Salt Marah ‘ to YU-ni (MtrSn) and LhsUn (Charkhlik), and thence on 
towards Khotan. 

The other branch turaed in a direction approximately west-north-west, passed the north' Anctau 
eastern extension of the dry ■ Salt Marshand after crossing a great stretch of ground wholly 
devewd of water reached the old terminal course of the Konche-darya, now known as ihe Kunifc- jq Konebe- 
darya (* the Dry River ■). There the ruins of the Lou-kin Site attest the existence of a settlement darj*, 
which must have derived importance from the passage through it of the most direct route between 
China and the northern oases of the Tarim Basin. Docnmeniary evidence found at these mins 
proves that the site was occupicil by a Chinese military colony in the third and fourth centuries 
A.O., ?> nd that the ancient name of L^-/an was applied to it. From this point the northern branch 
of the Tun-hitang'Lop route, corresiMnding to ' the route of the Centre ' of the /«», continued 
in a nortli-westerly direction along the Kuruk-daryS and further on by the bed of the Kotichc'darySj 
which still carries water. There a liiw of ancient watch-towers, first noticed by Dr, Hedin in 1896.** 
still marks this ancient high road leading to the long string of oases on the north edge of the 

TSiim Basin, ^ , 

Froni ^ varicjty of considerations Goonected with th& main tfend of Chinese |X)litica.I niid oom- p^iedomii 

mercial expansion westwards » it may be safely concluded tliat the preponderating portion of the 
Uaflfic which served it or resulted from it proceeded by this * route of the Centre ‘ as the most direct ■ ^ 

line connecting the * Western Regions ' with China, For the interests concerned in this traffic, the Centre', 
ground along the Kuruk-darj^, including the old station of the Lou-lan Site, certdnly represent^ 
the moat important part of Lop. This, perhaps, helps to explain the survival of the earlier 
designation of Lou-lan. But putting aside this question of traffic, the economic and political centre 
of Lop is c1«rly shown by the CHmt If an skn, as well as all later Chinese records, to have Iain 
south, in the present Charkhlik tract. If this was the case after 77 b.c. and right through the 
period during which the ' route of the Centre via tiie Lou^lao Site, was the chief channel for trade 
and political and military missions, the same condition of thii^ is even more likely to have 
prevailed earlier, before the development of relations between China and the West had forced upon 
lx>U'tan or Lop the r 61 e of an important link in a great artery of traffic. 
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CHAPTER X 

THROUGH THE LOP DESERT 
Sectiot I.—first visit TO MIRAN 

Aftbr three days of coniinuous ellbrts I completed at Charhlililc the preparations for my desert 
exp^iiioa On the morning of December 6 , 1906^ 1 was able to start my column, which comprised 
fifty labourers for Uie proposed excavations and nventyonc camels* The latter were to carry five 
weeks* supplies for us all and the ide^ whkh would be needed to provide us with water while away 
in the Lop desert* My first goal was the ‘ site of Louda^^ over a hundred miles to the north-east 
of the fishing hamlet of Abdal, tlie nearest inhabited place, and quite seventy miles from the nearest 
point where drinkable water could be found* The necessity of husbanding time was obvious in 
view of the other difficult tasks before me which were only practii^ble during the cold of the winter, 
I was obliged, therefore, to take to that distant site as many diggers as 1 could possibly keep sup¬ 
plied with water. The problem whkh the latter coosidcmtioii involved was much complicated by 
the uncertamty as to whether ke wowld already have formed at the salt springs of Ahmish-bubk 
and by the limitation of the available camel transport* In spite of ail local efforts, the resources of 
Charkhlik proved insufficient to add more than seven weakly animals to the eight of my own 
caravan and ax that 1 had hired from Charchan, 

Anxious as i was, for reasons of tmnsport and supplies^ to reach the * Lou-tan Site' as early as 
possible, I should not in any case have forgone the chance of paying on my way a preliminary visit 
to the rains of Miran. which our maps have shown ever since Prcjevalaky’a journey of 1876,’ Abdah 
near the commencement of the Kara-koshun marshes, was to be the true base for our march through 
the Lop desert north-eastwards, and die route leading to it via Miran was only some seven or eight 
miles longer than die usual one [tost, the Kara-buran lagoons and the terminal Tarim (see Map 
No. S7), But a special reason for an early visit to Mir^ was supplied by a fragmentary leaf of 
paper witli Tibetan writing which had been brought to me by Tokhta Akhun. the Abdal hunter, 
when be joined me at Cliarithlik. He declared that he liad found it early in the year, while scrap¬ 
ing what he described as the roof of a sanddilled dwelling within a ruined fort at Mir^, The ' find ‘ 
looked undoubtedly old, and, in oonnexion with what Tokhta Akhon could relate about remains of 
* Buts* at other rams, it deiemined me to ,'ipare a couple of days for a preliminary survey of 
the site. 

The two feirly long marches which brought me to Miran liave been hriclly described in my 
personal narrative,’ Tlie first, to the wdls of Vandash-kak, lay almost due east, skirting on the 
left an extensive area of low tamarisk-cones with patches of other desert vegetation ; on the south 
there extended an absolutely bare glads of Piedmont gravel to the foot of the outermost Alun-tagh 
rangei On the foUowing day, for some twenty-^cn miles, we crossed a bare gravd Sat, entirely 
devoid of vegetation, untfl we came to the broad flood-bed of the jahan-sai : beyond it we encamped 
iu the belt ^ comparattvdy luxuriant I'egetation which flanks the branch known as tile stream of 

‘ S« Itbow, p. 3 ip. netc 9; ' Gf* Dtvrt *■ 34® iqq- 
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Mirau. Its water has been uiiUied by tlie people of Abdal for a generadon or two to create a sowB 
colony called the Mirati * Tatim where they cultivate fields of wheat w'ithout abandoning weir 
ftshermeii's fife by the river.* As was lo be expected among pwple but recently at^cted to 
agricuiiural pureaits. neither the extent nor the metliod of cultivation seemed equal to the oppor¬ 
tunities olTcred by the lively stream, then but lightly froiien over, * r . 

On December 3 I paid my first visit to the mined site that Ues to the east After crossing 
the stream and passing for about half a mile throagh a fertile belt, partly cultivated, the caravan 
crack we were following emeiged upon a scrub-covered steppe, and. a short distance brooch upon 
a bare waste coveted with fine gravel. It seemed to stretdi away CMtwards absolutely levd, 
broken only by a succession of low and narrow ridges. The curious straightness of these and 
roughly fxirallcl directioo running from south to north at once suggested that tliey marked the 
alignment of old canaU. As soon as I reached the first, 1 came upon a completely ruined mound 
of solid brick masonry, the unmisiakabte remains of a Stu^, and from its top I sighted groups of 
other rains (see plan, Plate ag) cropping up on the wide level flat eastwards like low islands on 
the surface of a iake. There could be no doubt that 1 stood on an important site. - • « ■ j 

In view of the detailed account of later explorations on this site which 1 shall have to give m 
Chapters Xll, XIII, tlie record of tlie observations made on this rapid survey may be restncied to me 
narrowest compass. The first group of ruins reached after proceeding for ^mc 6^ yards further 
cast (Fig. r 11) proved to consist of four buildings, of no great site but of remarkably solid exm- 
straction, and all unmistakably of great age. Of the two which were imdoubi^ly Sttipas one, seen 
in Fig. Ill to the right in the middle, immediately attracted my attention by the unusual feature or 
a rotunda-like stntcUire which must once have enclosed iL Anoihcr ruin, seen to im left, seemed to 
contain die remains of a square shrine solidly built with sim.dried bricks of umuu^ hardness. But 
the heavy masonry debris which filled and covered it made it impossible to identify it without 

““wit waiting to exairW amaller remaina which could be soon rising on wind«^ ter- 
races both to the soutli and north, 1 hurried on towards the old fortof whidi Tokhta .\khun bad 
spoken as the principal rain of tlie site. Seen from afar and over ground of such absolnte flatness 
it looked quite imposing. But when ! approached it after a further ti^p of over a mite, a^ 
entered it by clambering over the badly breached west wall. 1 could not help filing disappoml^sd. 

The crumbling walls and bastions were massive enough and rose still high in parts; but their 
inferior construction and the irregular shape of the fort (as seen in the subsequently prepared plan. 

Flare 30) seemed to suggest a comparatively hte date. There will be occasion further on to desente 
the details. Here it wUl sufJicc to state that the whole formed an irregular quadrangle with walls 
qf about 240 feet in length on the two longer faces, which looked to the east and the nor^-west. 

Oblong toivers of varying dimensions jutted out at the corners. Of the bastions guarding die 
centre of each fece the one to the south (see Fig. 11 j) w-as particularly striking. Projecting about 
thirty yards beyond the line of the wall, and still rising to a height of about forty-three feet, it 
looked like a keep or donjon. 

The Interior of this desolate stronghold was quite bare, without a trace of superstructures on buuictf of 
the surface, But I could not doubt its age when I noticed that, within tlie drcumvalbtion and near 
the west face, wind-erosion had scot^ed out a depression fully ten feet bdow what layers of stable 
refuse marked as the original ground level. The surface sloped down from the cast wall, behind 
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U'hich a layer of sand and fine gravel tiad accuinulabed, evidently blown across by the prevailing 
north-e a st windsL It was here, not Ear from the inner north-east angle which had afforded speciil 
protection, that a few wooden posts rising a foot or so above the gravel surface bad attracted 
Tokhta Akhen's attention when he visited the ruin in the preceding spring. 

Wliile digging here single-handed he had come upon what looked to him like the brushwood 
lay'cr of a roof, and amongst it he discovered the piece of paper inscribed with Tibetan wluch he 

brought to me at Charkhlik. It was obviously the best place for my intended trial excaVi'atioii. 
So I set ray men to work on a line stretching along the cast wall and soon had the satisfaction of 
seeing a row of small apartments emerging from below the cover of sand and gravel (Fig- 1 14 )* 
They were all built of brick, with rough posts of Toghrak wood to support a roofing made of 
tamarisk branches with earth above. Except that they were ranged more or less parallel to the 
east wall of the fort, as seen from the plan (Fiatc 30), die disposition of these little rooms was very 
irregular. Among those cleared m the course of that and the following tky's trial excavation 
(M. I. i-vii), the largest measured only sixteen by eleven feet, and in some of the smaller ones the 
width was barrdy five feet 

The small si^e and roughness of the half-underground hovels were compensated by the rich 
antiquarian contents of the refuse which seemed to fill them to the roof. No sooner had the 
digging Ijegun than numbeir of pieces of paper and wood inscribed in Tibetan cropped up. 
The layers of strawj chipped wood, and decomposed dirt w'hlch the occupants had left behind, or 
which had been throvin in when these hovels were turned into dustbins, oonlinued to yield such 
records, complete or fragmentary, right down to the bottom. From die room M. i. i, where 
Tokhta Akbun Had made his find, over forty pieces were recovered, while in the group of small 
efosets marked iv die number of such ' finds' rose to 136 by the second day. 

The great majority of these Tibetan records consisted of narrow slip-like tablets of wood, from 
six to eight Inches in length and up to two inches wide. WTien complete, they usually showed an 
oblong seal cavity at the left end, thus clearly proving the secular nature of the contents. Docu¬ 
ments of this kind seemed to predommate also among die records on paper, conslsdng mostly of small 
and rather flimsy sheets, which recalled my corresponding finds at Dandan-oilik- In some instaooe.s 
these thin sheets were found still neatly folded up, as though meant for dispatch, and bearing seal 
impressions in red paint But by the side of such miscellaneous remains of correspondence, &C,, 
oblong leaves, with neatly written text between r^^ilarly ruled lines, also ttimctl up. In these tt 
was easy to rccogntw fragments of PCthis with religious contents, as script, shape, and material 
alike closely resembled those of the Kanjur fragments ivhich I recovered in 1901 from the 
T'ang fort at Endere, 

Remains of Implements of all sorts, articles of clothing, arms. &c., were recovered in equal 
abundance from these deep deposits of rubbish. Leaving the description of them and of the 
Tibetan records from this site for a later chapter, 1 will here only mentioti the many curious pieces 
of scale armour, made of hard leather and lact^ucred in red and black, Tliese were often still 
fastened together with the original interlacing thongs of leather, and by their arrangement proved 
that 1 was right In recognising as parts of scale armour the few detached pieces of hard leather* 
with direading holes, which had come to Sight during my first excavarions at the Niya Site.* Some 
chronological interest altariied to the discovery of two large and intact jars (Fig. 87), each measuring 
twt> feet in diameter and bearing below the neck an engraved Tibetan character. The manner in 
which these jars were fixed in small raised recesses between the rooms li and hi, v and vii 
showed clearly that they were used for die storage of liquids while the quarters were actually 

* ct Amutt/ A'Attam, L pp, 37+, ^ii; «lw p. ivL 
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inhabited.* Everything pointed to the condusion that the stmctura] rcatiains of the ruined fort an d 
the deep deposits of rubbish—rich in archaeological plums and remarkable, too, for th^r dirt- 
accumulated within them, all belonged to a protracted period of Tibetan occupation which m the 
light of available historical evidence could safely be assigned to the dgh A or ninth centupr a. o. 

It seemed hard to leave unejshausted, even for a dme, so promising a mine as the ^ 
antiquarian haul of that fir^t day had revealed. But when, on the following morning. I left the 
excavations in the fort to be continued under Naik Ram Sii^h’sand Chiang Ssii*yeh s sup^isu^ 
and proceeded to a rapid preUmioary examination of the niiti, abooi: a mile and a hall to 
north-east, of which Tokhta Akhttn had spoken as showog remains of sculptures, I s»n convinced 
mysdf that, by settling down to a complete clearing of Miran, ! should risk too long a d^y of my 
expedition to the mins m the north of the Lop-nOr desert. And against such a cour^ tliere were 
the gravest practical reasons. The rain proved to be that of a Buddhist shrine, with 
portion rising as a solid mass of masonry about forty-six feet long and thirty wide. Above e 
debris encumberitig the north-east side of the base there still showed remains of stucco rcljevos 
occupying niches divided by architectural decoration of good design. I cleared a smaU 
the base on that side, and soon came upon fragments of stucco sculptures of large site, including 
a well^odellcd colossal Buddha head, that closely resembled in style the relievos of the 

Rawak Stupa. ^ ^ . .l i? .1. 

It was impossible to be mistaken in attributing the temple to a period far more Mcient th^ 

that of the Tibetan fort Various observations made it probable that a site of considerable antiquity 
had been reoccupied here as in the case of Endere. U was clear that in order to secure adequate powd. 
time for the careful excavation of this temple and of otljer niimi of earlier origin, 1 ^ould ha^ to 
revisit the site after my return from the rains nortliward. Fortunately the vicinity of Abdal. wh^ 
my base was to be established, and which would have to serve also as the start«^-pomt for the 
desert journey to Tun-huang. made it easy to shape my plans accordingly. So after a foxier rapid 
reconnaissance of the whole site I returned to the fort, where the excavations carried on m my 
absence had yielded interesting finds. By nightfall I had Imd everything filled in again as a 
precaution against * exploration' by ’ trcasiire'seekers , 


Section IL—PAST THE TERMINAL LAGOONS OF THE TArIM 

Ou the morning of December 10 I set out from Miran for the journey to the ruins of 
' Lou-kn On the preceding evening Surveyor R- S. Rim Singh had rejoined me from 
Charkhiik" I le was suffering from rheumatic fever, and consequently needed a camel to ride from 
die point where the want of water would oblige us to leave our ponies behind. This necessitot^ 
a still more careful calculation of the weight of the indispensable food-^tupplies, baggage, and ice 
which we oould carri' into the desert on the available twenty camds. I found myself obliged to 
reduce die total number of labourers to be taken with us to thirty-five. In addition, there were 
fifteen in our own party, itieJuding camel-men and Lop hunters, for whom the necessities of life had 
to be assured during protracted operations in the waterless desert. The excavations at MirSn had 
provided a useful test, aud it was the lost efficient of our di^^ers who were paid off and sent back 
to Charkhlik before starting. 

The march of some nineteen miles which brought us northward to the Tarim led along the March 10 

LopUk ham. 
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dying conrse of the Mir^ River over ground Cypicalty iliustraiing the suoces^ve stages of 
a terminal river course in the Lop depression. For about six mtles we {passed through a belt 
of luxuriant Tcgbntk Jungle extending along flood channels which in places retained pools of 
water already hard fioaen. That the riverine tree growth gave way to a lone of tamarisk-cones 
and occasional reed-beds gradually thinning out. For about ten miles onwards our way lay across 
a bare and almost level salt-eiuarustcd plain with scarcely a tamarisk upon it Its appearance 
clearly indicated periodicat inundation from the Lop-nOr marshes eastward. A stretch of actual 
marshy soil with scanty scrub was crossed about two mites before readiing the sLgtuly raised 
ground on the right bank of the Tsiim occupied by the little hamlet of Abdal. This wretched 
coltccdon of ftshenuen's reed'huts represented the most notable place for tliose Lopliks who sdll 
ding to their traditionai ways of life (Fig. 91). For such scant observations as 1 was able to 
gather about them here and dsewhere on the Tarim I may refer to my personal narrative.* It is 
striking evidence of the great change which the economic conditions of Loplik existence are now* 
undergoing more and more rapidly, tbat on my visit to Abdal in t9i4 1 found the settlement 
l>racttcally abandoned through the removal to the new colony established within the cultivated 
area of MlrSn. 

At Abdal I left behind a depot of wliatever baggage and supplies could possibly be spared, as 
well as Chiatig Ss 5 -ych, who, eager as he was to share my desert exploTaiions, could not, like the 
rest of us, have faced on foot die long trying tramfus before us. The river here, reduced to 
a single well-defined bed, only about 48 yards in width but of considerable depth, was still clear of 
Ice. It was strange to Jiink that this narrow channel, with a current of less diaii two yards per 
second, contained all that remained of the united drainage sent by the great snowy ranges of the 
K'un-lun, the Pamirs, and the T'ien-sbari into the huge basin of the TSrim. A ferry constructed 
beforehand out of five Lopltk dug-outs allowed all the camels together with the much-rod uccil 
hap^imenia to be taken across to our camp on the left bank. 

The journey of seven days, which carried me from this last inhabited place to the 'Lou-Ian 
Site lay across a porrion of tlic Lop desert which presents features of considerable geogmphica] 
interest owing to their special bearing upon the nuich-disoissed (juestion of the ancient extent and 
posttioR of Lop-nor, to use the familiar Mongol designation for the teiminal take or marshes of the 
Tarim. The journey also^ffered plentiful experiences of a personal nature illustiuring the peculiar 
dilficulcies and hardships which must necessarily attend explorations over so extensive a desert area 
wholly devoid of any sort of food or even of water. The account contained in Chapters XXX and 
XKXt of Desert Cothety makes it unnecessary to repeat liere a detailed drsrription of tJicse experiences 
and of the efforts which it cost to conduct my large party in safety and in good rime to the 
chosen goal 

Kor sliall 1 attempt to explain and discuss here in detail die views which the topographical 
and other observations made on this desert crossing led me to form as to the Importaut geographical 
(|uestion of the changes undergone by the Lop-nilr region during historical rimes. The far more 
extensive and prolonged explorations effected during 1914-15,10 the course of my third Central* 
Asian journey, have produced so much more new and exact evidence that I must necessarily 
postpone my general review of this question until it has become possible to make the fresh 
materials readily accessible for reference and examination.* In the meantime, however, the 
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geographical and ardiaeological observations bearing on this question which I made when hrst on 
nty way to the ruins of Lou'lan arc worthy of record, and these I intend to give here even if their 
detailed mierpietadon must be left for a later publicatton. 

Our march on December 11 (see htap Noi 61} led first along the narrow winding bed of the 
Tarrm for about five and a half miles to a lagoon known as Ak-k 51 , where the lecd'huts of Kttm* 
chapkan, a small Lo^ik fishing station, could be sighted some two miles off to the south-east Then 
the truck of hunters and fishermen which we were following left the river, which here bent sonthwan!, 
and continued to the north-east across a monotonous steppe covered with reed-beds and scanty 
tamarisk-cones. Flocks of sheep owned by the Lopliks frequent it at intervals. After another 
eight miles wc reached tlie bank of a marshy lagoon known as Alara-khOja-kiit, which held &esh 
water and proved to be already hard froien, It was one of a long string of lagoons fed by tlie 
northernmost of the Hood-beds into which the river was said to divide below Kum-chapfcan. Mullah 
and Tofchta AkhOn, our guides from Abdal, who froin their hunting ex.|ieditions knew the 
ground to the north-east well, declared that the water of the lagoons and marshes, left beliind 
by the surntner Hoods of the Tarim, grew more salty and froxc later the further they were 
from the head of the great marshj' delta 10 which the name is collectively 

applied by the Lopliks, So camp was pitched by the lagoon, and most of the night was spent 
in cutting slabs of ice which, packed in big bags of coarse wool, were to assure our water-supply 
for four Weeks- 

Neat iti pming nine were put under heavy loads of ice. and in addition smaller bags 

were placed on the thirty donkeys wc bad brought to help in carrying ice and supplies to a point in 
tlie desert which might serve as a sort of half-way depoL The camels were given a long drink, 
the last they were to have for weeks. Tliough all these arrangements caused delay in the start, 
a march of about eighteen miles was accomplished that day; for the ground was still easy- The 
fishermen's track, along which we moved at first, took a more northerly turn in order to avoid what 
was then a maTsIiy expanse wih lagoons fed from the Yangi-su, but which, on my return in ipMi 
had completely drietl up. After passing over reedkovered steppe for six miles, we skirted a couple 
of lagoons with water which tasted distinctly salt and had not yet formed an ice^nist A *iSr-covered 
dreary plain with scanty rccd-bcds was next crossed to a lagoon known as Chdl-kol (13 miles), 
presenting a large open sheet of water,* A dry well-marked channel, before probably feeding it, 
had bian passed at 10 miles on our left Beyond the Chtil-kdl live reeds and tamarisk scrub grew 
more frequent until we reached tite dried-up lakelet knoum as Yaghtrmakdcb], witere nightfall 
obliged us to halL* 

On the morning of December 14 the ponies which had carried me and my own men so far 
were sent back to Abdai, while we continued our march to the north-east, now all on foot except 
Surveyor Ram Singh. After about four miles we approached the extreme northern extension of 
a big sheet of water forming part of the Chainut-kbl, which Mullah and Tokhta AlthOn declared to 
be a terminal lake regnlarly fed by the Yangi-su branch of the dying T^m. Here they showed 
us, bidden among high reeds, a pool where the water was drinkable for animals and covered with 
a thin sheet of ice. The ground near it showed signs of having been used as a camping-place by the 
fishermen who during the last few years had visited the neighbouring lagoons. Here two of my men 
were left behind with the diggers' spare rations, which were to be sent on after die donkeys luul 
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^unied from the propo-vcd half-way depot. As the donkeys could be given a good drink here, 
it became possible for us to cake them and their ice loads two marches further oat into the desert. 

DrtHMiia. The point we had now reached by the shore of Chainiit-kftJ had its special importance for the 
det^ination of the route which was to take us to the * Lou-Ian* Site, From Dr, Hedin’s Ceniral 

Site. Ttdei and the sketch-map accompanying the first volume,* I could see that the track we 

had so hr followed was the same which had brought him to ihe lowermost Tirim after he had 
struck the north-western edge of the present Tarim delta or Kaia-koshun on his jouroeys, in 1900 
and 1901, fixrni the foot of the Kunik-tagh across the Lop desert. Tokhta Akhiins testimony left 
no doubt that the place of oiir depot was practically the same as that at which Dr. Hedin had 
encamped, in March 1901, by the Chainut-kdl,* Neither his big publication Ctntrai Asia nor the 
detailed maps accompanying it were then or before available to me. But the previously mentioned 
sketch.map sufficed to show that, in order to reach the mined sices first discovered by him, I ^ould 
now b^e to strike a route to the north-north-east, which would necessarily lead near those routes 
which he bad followed in the reverse direction, and actually between them if our course was kept 
(lutte straight. But in the wastes of sand anti day before us there would he nothing to guide us 
Mcepi the compass. Neither Mullah nor Tokhta Akhnn had ever visited the ruins from this side. 
However, for about a day s march further to the north the ground was still familiar to them from 
former hunting trips, and this allowed them to give roc assurance on one point of impormnee. The 
laige, shallow, newly.formed bke, which in March 190J had obliged Dr. Hedin to make a con¬ 
siderable ddtour, liad since almost completely dried up, leaving only scattered salt-water lagoons. 
Hence, provided that the position assigned to the ruins of ■ Lou-lan* in Dr. Hedin’s sketch-map was 
approximately correct, I could safely steer my course by the compass without having to fear ddtours 
and consequent Joss of time. 


After proceeding two miles further, we struck the southern end of a salt lagoon which lay 
within the area once covered by the Yangim or ‘ New Lake and to which die Loplik fishermen 
now specifically applied that name. No fresh influx of water was said to have reached the narrow 
curving depression for iliree years, and die fish in it seemed to be dying off rapidly owing to the 
increased saltness of the water . We found a gre:it quantity of them stacked for drying near a reed- 
hut, and plenty of moribund or benumbed fish w ere caught by the men with their hands from under 
the thin rce just forming. Large stretches of boggy, salt-covered soil sunxmnded this lagoon and 
others that we passed fiirtlier on, attesting the rapid shrinkage of these remnants of the ' New 
Lake *. Beyond a large cresceni^haped lagoon, which stUl retained water in its deeper nonhern 
portion, we came upon a succession of basins which showed signs of having dried up recently. We 
had mariAed acroM the largest of these, known to die hunters as Kurban-kullu-kol, for about a mile 

and a half, when the abundance of young reeds and tamarisks on its north bank induced us to halt 
diere for the night 

. information I gathered from Mullah and Tokhta Akhun in the course of the day's tramp 

change which had taken place in the physical aspects of the ground since 
Ur. Hedin last tt Acrording to them, the basins of the Vangj-kOl area were filled with fresh 
water by the spring floods of the Yangi-sii branch of the Tarim for three years after his first visit in 
1^. Since then (1903) no water had reached them, and the lagoons continued to shrink, while 
what water was left turned more and more salu They had known the Yangi-kol depression since 
their youth, from hunting expeditbns after deer and the like, and the opportunities I had, both on 
this and my subsequent visit to the Lop region in 1914, for testing various points of the infonnation 
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they gave me make me mcliiied to accept )ts substantial accuracy. From their faihera they had 
heaitl that the basins had before held water for certain perio^j and Tokhta AkhOn himself 
remeinbered an exceptional flood about iSpa, which had carried water into the lagoons, within 
a day's march north of Chainut-kdL If such tntentiittent Inundations had occurred for a generation 
or two past, it seemed easy to account for the thin beds of reeds, dead or living, which we found 
over cictenstve parches of ground here. On the other band, the total absence of vegetation in 
certain intervening depressions was attributed by my hunters to the depth of the water which they 
periodically held. 

I may conveniently record here that the observations made on my renewed visit in 1914. proved 
the drying-up process in the area aflected by such inundations from the Yangi'su or Kakmak-chash 
* bed, as it is also known, to be still In progress. Throughout our march from Alam-khOja-ksl to 
Chainut-ktil, on February 3* 1514* aJ) the lagoons that we saw were dry, though our new ro\ite lay 
considerably more eastward ami thus nearer to the feeding bed. The Cliainut-kdl itself held no 
water except in the pool previously mentioned, and even the ice there tasted very brackish. 
Beyond Chainut-kdl we kept close to the route of 1906 as far as Kurban-kullu-kOl, but saw no more 
sheets of open water, only boggy patches and a couple of very small salt-pools in the deepest 
portions of the basins, ft ^vas obvious that since about 1903 no exceptional flood had penetrated 
so far. 

Our march on December 14 took os over ground where the increased difficulty of'progress 
for our heavily laden animals was compena.ted to me by the interest which the observation of some 
novel features afforded. The sixteen miles covered that day carried us across what 1 recognized ar 
the time as a transitional belt between the true marginal area of the present Tliim delta and the 
absolutely barren desert northward once watered by an earlier delta. This impression, I may add 
at once, has since received full conffrmation from the observations which our surveys of 1914 and 
1915, carried across the same area and on three different routes all radiating from KurbSn-kullu-kdl, 
have yielded. All day wc passed a succession of dry, salt-covered lake-beds, large and small, with 
occasional salt-pools in their deepest portions, showing plainly that we were still within the Yangi-kol 
depression liable to inundation by exceptional floods. But after scarcely more than two miles from 
camp we left behind the area where Subsoil moisture sufficed to maintain a continuous if scanty 
deswt vegetation, and two miles further on wc were met by the first indication of close approach to 
that zone of strongly marked wind-erosidn which, os I knew from Dr. Hedin's description, 
constitutes the most striking feature of the northern portion of the Lop desert 

It was a belt of narrow ridges or terraces of hard clay, separated by small nullahs or trenches, 
as yet only three or four feet deep, but showing sharply-cut banks such as only the erosive action of 
wind and driven sand could produce in this region. The top of the terraces or to use 

the convenient Turki term adopted by Dr. Hedin, was invariably covered with a network of shallow 
parallel furrows, all running like the trenches in the direction of the prevailing winds which had 
carved them, from east-north-east to west-south-west. The soil exposed on the sides of the 
YArdai^ was a hard stratified clay, clearly the sediment of an ancient lake-bed, but showing to the 
eye no trace of saline impregnation. Erosion could not have been very long at work here, for in 
places the top of the terraces still retained a protective cover of matted dead reed stalks, all laid flat 
in the same wind direction. Elsewhere returning moTstiire was likely to have temporarily stopped 
denudation, and this would account for the dead reeds which, as I found in places, had grown 
between the YSrdangs, 

Beyond this first outpost line of the wind-eroded clay desert we passed again flat saline ground 
with dry lagoons large and small. In their deepest portions they held rare pools with water so 
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brine*]ike that, tn spite of the cold, it Had nowhere yet frozen. The fact that such well-marked 
depressions seemed genera]ly to stretch from north-east to south-west might surest that they 
occupied patches of ground wli^ wind-erosion had been particularly effective during some earlier 
and drier penod. A narrow strip of ground which was crossed after a march of about eight miies, 
witlt living reeds and lamarisks, was proved by our surveys of 1^14 and 1915 to extend several 
miles further to the w'cst In the same waj' a row of dead Toghraks benveen tamarisk-cones also 
dead, which we passed at about three mil^ furtlier ooi has been found to be in the continuation of 
an ancient ritner-bed traced in 1914 as coming from the north-west. In the light of our recent 
siuve>^ we may, I think, now recognize in it the southernmost offshoot as yet traced of that undent 
delta of the Kuruk-rlary^l which brought water to the Lou-!an sites, and to which repeated reference 
will Iw made further on. 

After passing through another large dry basin which seemed to have held ivater only for a short 
time during die latest period of exceptional inundation, vre emerged at last tn the evening on an 
urea where wind-eroded banks and ‘ witnesses six or seven feet high, rose among low dunes. 
Bleached trunks of wild poplars and tamarisks of great size strewed the bare soil in abundance, 
unmistakably proving that a belt of luxuriant riverine jangle had once existed here, I received 
a dear impression of having left behind the terminal ma^ region of the Tarim for one where there 
was once running water and the possibility of tree growth. Shells of fresh-water snails lay scattered 
on the bare soil in plenty. About a mile and a half farther on the du.sk obliged us to pitch camp 
at the foot of high sand-cones covered with hoary tamarisk growth, some of which was still living. 
A well, dug in a hollow where the sand felt moist, yielded water at a depdt of only live feet, ft 
proved, as expected, utterly salt and undrinkable even for tlie camels. The vicinity, here demcui' 
strated, of subsoil water suggested tliat water might have reached some of the previously passed 
saline depressions through percolation, and instances of this seemed welt knoivn to my 
Loplik guides. 

Section HI.—ACROSS AN ERODED ANCIENT DELTA 

On the morning of December 15 1 established, at Camp 121, tlte intended halfway depot by 
having all the bags of ice which had been brought on the thirty donkeys carefully stacked on the 
north side of the highest sand-cone. The donkeys, in charge of two extra men, were sent hack by 
daybreak 10 Chainut-khl, whence after two days* rest they were to return with the labourers' reserve 
food supplies, as well as with fresh ke in the bags already emptied, and with some loads of rStls 
for the ramels. A convoy of camels was to be sent back to this depot as soon as we had reached 
the mins, for the purpose of fetching the remaining supplies. By careful timing 1 endeavoured to 
assure that our divided transport columns should be saved unnecessary waits and the consequent 
risk of exhaustion. But my chief care had to be directed to the prompt location of the ruins. 

This would necessarily depend on our steering correctly, and the difticulty was much increased 
by the marked change in the ground before us. From the very banning of the march I realiied 
that we bad now definitely passed out of the level flat of recent lake basins, where tamarisk-cones 
and the like could serve as easily recognirable guiding points, and had entered a Eone of a very 
different character. Throughout the day's march, which by a great effort was extended to dose on 
sixteen miles, we crossed ground cut up into a bewildering succession of winJ-erot!cd ridges and 
trenches, where it was not covered by low dunes. The soil was a very hard greyish clay, and the 
Yardangs which ^e wind had carved out of it ran n^brly from east-nordi-east to west-south-west. 
The trenches dividing them always showed steep banks, the depths varying from about four to ten 
feet The lop of die terraces or plateaus left between these trendies was also carved by a network 
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of small furrows showing the same direction. It was obvious that corrosion by wind-driven sand 
was the main factor in sculpturing the surface of what had been the lake Ijottom of an earlier 

geological period, ^ n 

The only portions of the ground protected against it for the time being were successive small 
belts where the drife^nd had accumulated in low dun^ It did not take me long to discover that 
these drift-sand areas generally corresponded to strips of dead forest, here usually stretching from 
west to east and thus right across the route we were steering. Almost everywhere the withered ^d 
bleached trunks of Toghraks and tamarisks, whether tying haifsmotiiered on the ground or still rising 
upright, seemed to form more or less regular rows. Now, in the course of the many marches 1 had 
made along rivers of the Tsrim Basin where they pass throi^h alluvial plains, 1 had often been struck, 
" like other observers, by the fact that in the living riverine jungle belts the wild poplars, constituting 
the bulk of the timber, show the peculiarity of ranging themselves in rows parallel to the ba^s of 
the water-courses, targe or small* The same observation applies also to the dead forest stops so 
often encountered at ancient sites and elsewhere in the TaklamakSn, near dried-up river branches. 
Hence the conclusion naturally suggested itself that these strips of dead forest which we passed 
through at intervals, varying that day from about three to four miles, had oucc grown up along 
channels of running water in what had formed part of an earlier delta. 

White kept alive by water, the trees and the scrubby undergrowth near them had helped to 
catch and retain the fine sand ever drifting across ihis basin, as can be seen to this day along the 
banks of all actual river channels passing into the Lop depression or the Taklamakui, W^en they 
died througlt loss of moisture, this cover would still be kept on the ground by the fallen thicket and 
in turn would help to protect Its remains and the bank itself from erosion. It was iutrinsically the 
same process as the one so often noticed at the Niya Site and other mins in the Taklamakan, where 
anciatt timber ddbris, refuse*hcaps, rush fences, and the like had saved the original occupied ground 
and its old remains from being eroded to the present level of the surrounding open area- The 
cohesion assured by the roots of the dead trees and scrub would greatly help to keep off wind- 
eroston fiom the banks of rhe dried-up water channels, and to the same cause may ptobably be 
attributed the survival of the canal b^ks, which I had so often noticed at old sites rising high 
above the general scooped-out level.’ 

Where ihe rows of dead trees were near erosion trendies, the banka of the latter often seemed 
pardcutarly steep and high ; and it has since occurred to me as very probable that wind-erosion 
had there only continued the work b^un by running water. But it was not until we had covered 
about twelve miles that we came upon a well-marked and far-strctching depression (shown In Map 
No. 60-C, D. 4 as ^ Eroded Nullah’, long, M9" 45', lai- 40' 15') which, witli its considerable width and 
wall-like banks over hfteen feet high, distinctly suggested an ancient river-bed, The strips of dead 
jungle previously crossed on this march have been duly shown on the map with the dead tree 
symbols ^ ^ placed in rows to mark the direction. But it was at first difficult for me to realize 
their full significance, and even if I had reoogpiized it from the beginning, 1 should not have been 
able to spare time for the collection of exact ^ta as to levels, barings, &c., white my attention was 
being constantly distracted by practical cares about the proper direction and safe progress of my 
desert column. We were proceeding over ground so much broken that even the maintenance of 
a correct course towards the compass point for which I was steering became a matter of anxiety. 
Though the terraces, crowned by rows of dead trees, and dunes which I usually chose for our 
plane-table ' fixings * always showed a distinct rise above the intervening ground of Yanlangs, it was 
impossible to get any distant outlook or well-defined landmarks. In addition to the oonfusxng 

' Ct e-g. WedlB, Rmtn A p. 54 sq, * Cf. pp. 1 ij, 309, 347 : btldw, cliip. lUtitT. £«. iii. 
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natutc of the groimd, incessant lieile ddtours were necessary for the sake of the cameK which could 
not negotiate steep banks, and whose feet were already sorely tried by the hard, cut-up surface of 
the Yardangs. The 5 urve>’ort wlvom rhcumatisni severely taxed In physical endurance and morale, 
^vas alt through this desert expedition unable to render roe effective assistance. 

If, notwithstanding these drawbacks, I now feet Justified in recogniaiog the suocesstvc strips of 
dead forest as indications of ancient watcr-channeb> this is due to the definite evidence which three 
subsequently surveyed route lines across this desert area have yielded. The one which I followed 
at the dose of December, 1906, on my way from the Lou’^lan Site to the Tanm. is recorded in Map 
60. ll ted from north'east to south-w&t, and by thus at a constantly increasing distance to the 
west of the route just described. There, too, at least five weltKlelined ^ts of dead riverine jungle 
were crossed, and their carefully observed direction front north-west to south*east, as se«i in the 
map, dearly indicated that they marked southerly branches of the Kuruk*dary^ the ancient * Dry 
River \ which, as Dr, Hedin's explorations had already shown, once carried its water to the area of 
the Lou-bn ruins. Tlidr diverging point, as suggested by our Lop surveys of 1914 and *91 g> 
appears to have lain some distance to the west-north-west of the Lou-bn Site. 

An examination of Map No, 60 suffices to make it highly probable that these southerly 
branches of the Kuruk-darya had their oontinuaiion in the andent beds die existence of which I had 
been led to infer from the riverine jungle strips passed, between Camps lai and 113, on my way to 
the Lou-bn Site. This supposition has since received full confirmation from the surveys which were 
carried out by us, in 1914 and 1915, on two different routes across the desert area separating the 
two former route lines. As the final adjustment and conipibiion of the map embaying these 
recent surveys has not yet been completed, it is im|>ossible for nte to discuss and Illustrate here in 
detail the way in which they have linked up the riverine forest belts previously observed. It must 
be enough to state that the beds of the several conjecturally assumed river branches have now been 
actually traced at a number of points and the general direction of their courses determined. These 
led in each case first from norih-wesL to sou^-east and then look a turn towards the great aalt- 
encrusted depression eastwards which was proved to have once received the waters of the whole 
Kuruk-daiya delta.* 

The topographical conclusions thus arrived at us to the cliaracter and significance of the several 
belts of dead riverine forest crossed on our march to the Lou-bn Site have received full confirmation 
from antiquarian finds. It was not the physical aspect of the ground alone which suggested that 
the area we were moving across had been capable of occupation at some early period preceding the 
present stage, when, owing to complete desiccation and consequent denudation, it is undergoing 
a continuous process of erosion and deflation. We had scarcely proceeded for more than a mile 
from Camp rai, and had just cleared a belt of drift-sand full of dead wild poplars, when on the bare 
eroded ground beyond it relics of ttic Stone Age began to crop up in numbers. The first to 
attract my attention were two flakes of jasper (C. iai.ooto,ODti, Plate XXX) and a small knife-like 
blade of die same material. As die men widi me were encouraged to keep a look-out for sudi 
small objects, similar finds of worked stones followed in. frequent succession wherever the ground 
was bare and exposed 10 wind-erosion. 

As the soil north of the present Lop-uor marshes right up to the foot of the Koruk-tagh 
consists entirely, except for drift-sand, of lacustrine clay or loess deposits, it was obvious from the 
outset that all stones picked up on this ground must have been brought there by the hand of man 
witli some object Fragments of very coarse hand-made pottery, grey* brown, or red. as well as 

• Ct. rvgsnUng thii KDcieni kke^icd lud (he area wbere yi»irM/,ifi(»,MhrtiLpp.ii:t [See tHjw for Uw fopogiaphjf 
the KuniL-daryt ^bcfoclred into Ir, mr TSfW/nwKO'. of ihk ancient rtclla Shreis *9, 31 oT me 1 : goa.ooo Adat] 
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slags, were also met with at intervals over most of the march. The oonditiona under which our 
dcstf t crossing was made obliged me to keep line of our route as straight as possible. Search 

to fight Of left which would have caused delay was thus practically excluded. That the number 
of Unds wouJtl have been far greater if a wider belt of groitnd could have been searched was proved 
by the experience gained in 1914. when I followed a different route on my martdi to theb.ou-lan Site.* 

In the List reproduced at the end of this section it has been found convenient to group and 
describe together all fintls of small objects matte on the wind-eroded desert ground south of the 
LoU'lan ruins. The description of the stone relics whicli form the great bulk of them is taken from 
notes which Mr. Ranald A. Smith. Assistant in the British and Mediaeval Antiquities Depart¬ 
ment of the British Museum, has been kind enough to furnish. As the same scholar has also made 
the collection of these stone remains the subject of a sef^trate paper,* I may restrict myself here to 
a brief analysis of ilic main results arrived at The great majority of the pieces of stone, whether 
worked or bfou^t for use, are jasper. Chert, chalcedony, carnelian, and jade are also represented. 

All of them, it can be safely assumed, come from the south, where the Khin-tun range is known^ to 
abound in these materials.* Of the 140 pieces collected, about half are worked with a varying 
degree of finish, the remainder being Oakes and splinters struck off by man but offering 00 distinct 
proof of Itaving been utilized. 

From the fact that among the specimens recovered are three undoubted cores (C. izr-lii, E^idencsof 
00a i C. tia. 002,006 a ; see Plate lEXX). it is certain that at least a portion of the worked stones 
must be of local manufacture. By far the most numerous among these are * knife-blades *, nearly 
sixty in fact, 'with single or double ridges showing that they were strtick by people who understood 
the art of detaching regular two-edged flakes , (See Plate XXX, C. izt* 0028. 003®. 0^73 • 
006,003.0027,0032; C. 122 —> 27^1 aS* <^ 3 *) Such ‘blades appear in the palaeolitliic 
period, but seem to liave survived into neolithic times. Certain specimens illustrated by Fig, 23 
in Mr. R, A, Smith's paper show one edge battered Into a broad blunt surface for the forefingi?^ to 
rest on in use. a form first attested in the La Madeleine cave period. Undoubtedly neolithic 
are the well-finished jasper artovv-heads. C, 122. 0023, 0054 (Plate XXX), of which one was found on 
the way from Camp 121. the two jade celts, C, (26, 00 1. L, A* 00145 (Plate XXX), both of which 

were picked up in the area adjoining the Lou-lan sites, 

Tt is dear tltat the frequency of these finds, over a somewhat wide tract, definitely proves its ClMoiw1og>‘ 
having been occupied by men in prehbtoric times. But the same physical factor, wind-erosion, 
whicJi. on the one hand, allowed us to pick up these relics of the Stone Age with such ease on Uie paiion. 
surface, renders it difficult, on the other, to draw from them any definite conclusion as to the 
chronoit^ of that human occupation. A number of interesting questions which these finds at 
once suggested could not be answered from their own evidence. Did these rcn\aTiis of the Stone 
Age belong to a single if, perhaps* protracted period, or was it only the erosion of the successive 
Layers originally containing them which had hroughc liere relics of widely separated periods to lie 
side by side on the present surface ? Was it safe to as.sume that the difference tn level between 
this surface and the top of the terraces proiected by dead trees and drift-sand gave the measure of 
the extent to which wind-erosion bad effected its vrork of scouring and lowering since tiie Stone 
Age ? Or had water continued to make its way here down to a much later period or. perhaps, 
returned after a long interval of desiccation and consequent denutkition ? 

^ See my 7^'rd i^i6. xlviu. * Marina Pdo fnenttbnff jAtper niiif cluhkedODy ns liCmg 

P)b itt mi* bfouatit doMft by ihe livm of Ihe orpein 

• Cfp it A, Smldi, 71 ^ Agf i?t wxid CtmrduLCi i ct Yukt i, pp* jpi, 493^ n* 
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Fortuuatdy, the first day’s march on this ground brought a find which, small as it was, had the 
merit of being approximately datable, and important discovert^ which 1 made in 1914, in ait exactly 
corresponding position further west, have left no doubt about its mterprecation. We had moved 
about four and a hatf miles from Camp i ai when, near a belt of dead forest showing besides 
Toghraics also trunks of dead Jtgda or Elaeagnus trees, Tokbta Alchfln^s ^arp eyes discovered lying 
on the ground a carefully finished broiize arrow-head, C. lai. 0050. Its shajie, triangular In section 
to the point and hexagonal where bevelled down below for the shaft, accurately corresponds to the 
type represented by numerous bronze arrow-heads which were picked up near to or at the ancient 
station of Lou-lan {cf. C. 123, oot-003; L.A. 0017, 0069, 008a; in. oot ; vin-tx, 005), and 
of which a series has been illustrated in Plate XXIX. The sam e type is proved, by my very 
numerous finds along the ancient Chinese Lintes, to have been in regular use by Chinese troops 
during the first centuries before and after Christ, as will be seen on refcnence 10 the specimens 
reproduced in Plate Lilt, The necessary conclusion that the type was introduced into the Lou-hui 
r^on during Han times, and was probably manufactured in China, has since received very striking 
illustration from a discovery made in 1914 as 1 was tracing the ancient Chinese route through the 
salt desert east of Lou-lan, when I found a considerable colicccton of such arrow-heads scattered 
along the track, just as if they liad dropped ovtt of a convoy/ 

The arcliaeological evidence furnished by that single arrow*head had been sufbcieni to warrant 
the belief expressed in my personal narrative that the ground north of Camp la 1 was covered with 
riverine jungle and saw at least occasional visits of man in the early centuries of our era, when that 
arrow-head was likely to have been dropped by some hunter or soldier.* But it was left for my 
expedition of February, 1914, to reveal that within a distance of probably not more than four miles 
west of Gimp lat, the wind-eroded desert was htdtng a ruined fort, L.K., which must have been 
occupied down to about the same time as the site of Lou-lan, La the beginning of the fourth 
century a.i>*, and that, some six miles further to the north-west, there survived ruined dwelling of 
a small settlement, L. M,, undoubtedly belonging to the same period.* This setUcraenit had stood 
near the banks of a southerly branch of the Kumk-dar}'^, the well-defined bed coming from the 
noith-wesi and being stiU clearly traceable to the cast-south-east, and this is the very direaion which 
would take it to the strip of dead forest close to which the bronze arrow’-head was found in 1906, 
This seems to me to establish the fact that the relic came from the lower portion of the same river-bed 
which passes the ruined settlement of L.M., and which down to die beginning of the fourth century 

must have carried water. The chain of topographical evidence is completed by die plane-table 
survey carried out by Surveyor AfrazguJ in February, 1915. along the north-western shore of the 
salt-encrusted ancient L^p sta-bed. This shows, in an exactly corresponding position, the winding 
terminal course of the same drted-up river branch. lined by dead Toghraks and tamarisk-oones, 
before it is finally lost in die great depression, covered with hard salt, which represents the tnie 
Lop-nOr of the earliest historical period. 

No other datable relics from the hatul of man, In fact none but objects of the Stone Age. were 
found on the remainder of the march to Camp laa, nor for some eight miles of direct distance 
beyond it. Almost the same observation applies to the tine of traverse which 1 followed in 
February, 1914, from the ruins of L.M. to the ‘ Lou-lan Site*. I*A. On this route the first bronze 
object, die fragment of an ornament, was found at a point approximately six miles north of Camp 
122 of my previous journey, It is hence impossible to assert whether any of the ancient beds, 
marked by belts of dead jungle, which our routes crossed w'ithin thb area—the close correspondence 


* Ct /fiitnuy^in Get\gr,J^ pp, dj W], * Sec my ySi'n/ in J~, rpiti,xlviii, p, 111. 
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between our surveys of 1906 und 1^14 sliows tHfl t st lesst (our of sucli tnust be counted^—rectivcd 
water dowa to the period when Lou-ian was occupied From what we tonow of the deltaic conditions 
of rivers in the Tadm Basin, it seems improbable timt alJ these successive branches of the Kuruk- 
dary2 could have carried water durihg the sanie period But undue irnportance ought irot to be 
claimed for whai is at present only negative evidence. It is, therefore, witJi some reserve diat I put 
forward tlie suggestion that the absence of remains of the historical Lou-lan period over this area 
may be due to tlie fact that the river-beds traversing it have received no water since the close of 
neolithic times. Ef the area was already waterless during the centuries immediately Eiefore and aRer 
our era* no continuous occupation of it, even of a semi-nomadic type, was possible* and this would 
fully explain die absence of archaeological relics of historical times, such as metal objects. 

In this connexion, anodser observation bearing on the present physical conditions of this ground 
suggests itself. If it was devoid of water, and its surfecc consequently left unprotected by vegeta- 
lion, from the end of the EocaJ Stone Age, wtnd-erosion would obviously have been at work here for trosion. 
centuries longer than in the riverine belts wEiich contained the ruined sites of * Lou-lan in the nortli 
and those of L.K- and L.M. In the south. This longer exposure to the scouring effect of wind- 
driven sand would necessarily have resulted—assuming the other factors of soil, wind, &c,, to li^vo 
been the same—in a more pronounced abrasion and bwering of the general surface tev^. Is it 
possible that die distinct depression indicated by Dr. Hedin s line of levels, which he measured^ in 
1901 due south from the Lou-bn Site to the Kara-koshun marshes* between a point about ten miles 
and another about nineteen and a half miles south of the L, A. group of ruins, is directly due to tlie 
eroding force of die wind having longer exerted Itself over this area ? 

The depression just referred to* wbkh is discussed at great length and graphically illustrated 
in Dr, Hedin's scienttlic report,^* corresponds approximately to the belt between 4^ 15 and 

40* 23' lat in Map No. 60. D. 3. It thus falls ivithin tlie area soudi and nortli of my Camp 127. 

I remains of tlie Stone Age, but none of the historical period of Lou-lan occupa¬ 

tion, On such remarkably flat ground as Dr. I ledin’s very valuable measurement of levels has 
undoubtedly proved the Lop desert north of the Kara-koshun to be* this depression must necessarily 
claim ver>' great hydrographic importance. Yet its deepest point falls only metres below the 
starting-point of Dn Hedln's level series, on eroded ground near the main Stflpa of the ' Lou-lan 
Site ' {L.A.), while the mean value of the levels measured between his stations No. Si and No. 149 
works out at 1^365 metres, or leas than four and a half feel, below tiie starting*poinL“ Considering 
that the prt^ess^ of erosion near certain luins of the Lou*kn Site, as ascertained by the measured 
diflerenoe betiveen tlie origina! surface level and that of wind-eroded depressions dose by" can be 
proved to amount in places to an average of over one fool per century, the above conjectural 
explanation may well deserve to be kept in view. In any case it will show iJiat it is possible to 
account for the above depression without seeking, in this narrow and comparatively insigntficani 
bdt, (he Lop lake-bed of the historical Lou-lan period, as assumed in a theory which Dr. Hedin has 
endeavoured to maliirain by a aeries of elaborate and ingenious arguments. For a variety of 
reasons, both antiquarian and geographical, 1 cannot accept certain essential points of this theory ; 
but, as already shown above, 1 must postpone a genera) exposition of the views I have been led to 
form regarding this ’ Lop-ntvr question ‘ until the results of the extensive observations and surveys* 
made during the years 19(4 and 1915^ have been fully co-ordinaied and worked up. 

In the meantime, two more points which have an interest for die interpretation of this Dtad rw3- 
depression may be noted here. On both my routes across this area I came upon ground where 

“ See lledin, Ctttirv/ Alia, U, pp, iqq,, 3*4 *W'* “ Cf,HedtHj lipp. 317499., 3i6,aiiilFL37, 
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patches of dead reed'beds covered the top of Yaidanga. On my route of 1906 they were met 
between four and six miles to the north of Camp taa {about 40 21—27 laL)* and on my Journey of 
1914 1 passed a simitar belt of dead reed-beds, some three milra further west, in about the same 
latitude. In both places the app&aiance of the low but thick stubble of deatl reeds struck me as 
not very ancient. The very different levels on which they were found, varying as much os eight 
feet according to tlte greater or lesser height of the Yartlangs above the same wind-eroded trough, 
suggested that these reed-beds had grown up during a temporary and somewhat recent submersion 
of the ground after it had already undergone the effects of prolonged wind-erosion. It has since 
occurred to me that the fact of Dr, Hedin's line of levels having shown the bottom of the above 
depression to descend, over a pordon of its width which he roughly estimates at about 4 
two and a half miles, to an average of one metre (3* 3'40 below the level of the Kara-koshun during 
t!)c spring-flood of 1901,'^ may jHjssibly furnish an explanation. During a period of such excep¬ 
tional floods water might have found its way from one direction or another into this belt, more 
deeply eroded than the rest of the Ytrdang area south of Lou*lan, and remained tong enough to 
cause a temporary growth of reeds, which, however, were bound to die again when those floods 
finally ceased. 

The other point to be noted is that nowhere on my two crossings of the belt corresponding to 
Dr. Hedin's depression did 1 come upon ground showing the hard salt-encrusted surface which 
invariably marks the bottom of dried-up ancient marsh beds in the Lop r^on. Nor was any 
otlier form of salt-impregnation met with. Further to the east, beyond Dr. Hedin's line of levels, 
a vast continuous area of the Lop desert was proved by our surveys of 1914 and rgt3 to be covered 
by such a hard crumpled salt crust, and I have strong reasons to believe that the beds of the 
Kuruk-darya delta, during the historical period of Lou-lan occupation! carried their water 
to its edge^ 

During the night from the 15th to the 16th of December we experienced for the first time the 
blasts of the icy north-east wind of the Lop desert, which, unlike (he winds afleccing the Takla- 
maksn, does not relent for long even during the winter, and which continued to hold ita in its 
dutches during most of our stay in this region. Its erosive effect on the Vardangs could dearly be 
watched, during the day's march, in the steady drift of sand which was undercutting the day banks. 
The sand seemed to become, from here onwards, of a slightly coarser and heavier grain, and as the 
velocity of the wind was not great enough to raise its particles high, 1 could, before leaving camp 
In the morning, for the first lime sight the peddish-broivn line of tlie Kuruk-tagh foot-hills £ir away 
to the north. Our progress towards it by that day over ground bearing the same general character 
as that crossed on the preceding march. The closely packed Vardangs showed (he sanue uniform 
direction from cast-north-east to wesi-south-weat, and their tops were scored with furrows repro* 
during the same surface configuration on a small scale. The interrelation betw'eco this oonfigm^tion 
of the ground and the wind which is its creator was brought home to us with painful directness by 
the fact that nowhere, even in trenches cut doivn to a depth of twelve feet, coidd the slightest 
shelter be found from that freezing blast, I particularly noticed that at the south-western end of 
the terraces, where one was naturally tempted to seek for some protecting bank, (be cutting force of 
the wind was even increased. There the Virdangs invariably ran out into a gradually sloping and 
narrowing taildikc end, where pierring currents of air met from both flanks of the Vardangs, as if in 
an eddy, and carried on the work of abrasion with additional force.’* 

“ CL CcHtml it, p, 316, sak-CMtcd temcea or Meaaa c* wbldi ihe f*rly Cbiutie 
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Rows of dead 'TogHraks and tamariak trunks were repeatedly met with, rising over bard 
gypsun^Ukc hanks dose to ridges of low dimes. Their general directipn seemed to be from west to 
cast, but there were signs of winding to south-east and north-east that nver-beds were hltely to show 
on such groumL Finds of worked stones of the ty-pe already described and of coajw pottery, 
manifestly of neolithic origin, continued to be plentiful Among the pottery tltere was the fragment 
bf a wide-mouthed vase of id-levigated clay, decorated with three incised bands of the hemnrbone 
pattern (C 12 a, 001. a. Plate rv), From about tlie sutth mile onwards. [ thought I could retire 
fragments of pottery of distinctly better make, showing a uniform black surface over a red. hard* 
fired core.^^* Thev might wdi have prepared me for an approach to ground occupied down to 
a somewhat later ^od. Vet it seemed a welcome surprise whm. about tlir«_ miles further on. 
r came upon what at once suggested the appearance of a small ' Tad' of histoncal times. 

For nearly half a mile the bare eroded soil was strewn with pieces of slag and ^tsherd^ red 
or black on the surface, which by their finer grain and kiln-made took at once reminded me of the 
pottery ddbris met with about the Niya and other early sites (cf. for spcciimms C 
004 . a). This impression was soon proved to be right by the large and fairly well-preserved broMe 
signet ring whiclv Tokhta AkhQn picked up here (9| miles from C 122) under my eyes (C. 11^2,0021J. 
Its fiat oval b«d shows in intaglio two long-necked gryphons, one above the other. In ^ape and 
design the ring tallied closely with similar finds of the.first centuries a.d. which 1 weU reafemb^d 
having obtained at the Niya Site.” A fragmentary square-holed Chinese copper com, iininscn^ 
but unmistakably of a type associated with the Han period, was found close by, and umis 
conclusive evidence that the i»ttery ddbris marked a site which must have been permanently 

occupied during the historical period. ^ 1. r r 

Just before reaching it we had passed through a line of high sand-cones held together y ea 

tamarisk growth such as are typical of the banks of ancient river-b^s, and which I often »w 
higher up on tlie Kuruk-daryi during my sarveys of 1915. The dry river-lied that there tom^k- 
concs indicated ivas perfectly recognisable, with a width of about 150 yards and rows of Toghraka 
on its banks, where we crossed it on February to, 19.4. some four miles lower down, to 
cast. In its vtdnity at different i>ointe we then picked up glass beads, the fragment of a well-finished 
bronze ornament, and three Chinese coins belonging to Han types. These finds furmsh additional 
and conducive archaeological evidence that this old river-course passed here through a belt of 
ground occupied by settlements of some kind during the early centunes of our era. U Js worth 
noticing that this belt falls within the conjecturally indicated basin to which Dr Hedin assigns the 
Lop-nOr lake of that very period, and which he assumed to have been covered with water northward 
up to the ruined station of Ixiu-lan,*’ 

As wc moved on beyond this' Tati'-like ground, the cutting wbd dropped slightly and for about 
half an hour light snow fell which limited the ouUook. It lay only half an inch deep, and after the next 
mommgs sunshine disapp«ared altogether except under the corniced edges of Yardang banks facing 
north-weat. Even thui: it helped us to economize iee for a couple of days. When we had gone twelve 
miles, we passed through a long row of dead Toghraks. rising to ten feet or more and dearly marking 
an ancient water-channel About a mile and a half beyond, dusk and the fatigue of a march rendered 
trying both to men and camels obliged us to pitch camp amidst a thin belt of dead tamarisk^nes. 


wWch war ibe sbotta (rf the ancieni ilried-up Uip w 
1 trued in my eipkmuioiw ot t{|ii + ; cf, Tfifni /tanay, in 
19^16. PP* Miq.j also abow, jh 34 '. 
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The night wa» made misefuble by s violent north-east gale which iieariy blew my tent down and 
left Qjs all half-benumbed at the start next morning for the tramp which was to bring us at lost to the 
ruins of ’ Lou-tan ^ 

The hardships to which my bbourars from Charkhlik were exposed and their consequent 
weariness render^ tt a matter of serious concern for me that we should reach the eastern group of 
ruins, the main sice for the proposed excavations, that day, December i f. 1 estimated the direct 
distance still separating us from it at only about eight miles to the north-east if the position of 
Camp on our plane-table and that indicated for the ruined »te in Dr. Hedin's map were tight 
But 1 had not lieen able to a^ht any of the ' cowers * which hb description mentioned and which, 

1 hoped, might serve us as landmarks. So I considered it safest to continue steering the due 
northern course which xve had followed so far and which, f hoped, would allow us to strike die lar^ 
streidied line of ruins somewhere near its centre. The strain of anxious expectancy was lightened 
for me when, after mtuehing for about three and a half miles over V'ardangs and low dunes, we 
picked up three W^-thu coins of the Han type in quick tucccssion. They were a definite proof tliat 
we were approaching a site of the hbtorical period. About seven miles from our start we came 
upon a broad and well-mathcd bed hinged by rows of dead Tc^hinks and decayed tamarisk-cones 
and running west to east with a slight north-eastearly bend. Mullah, with hb sure topographical 
memory, at once recogutzed it as the ancient river-course he had seen in tqoi, south of the ruins 
visited w’ith Dr. Hedin. 

Beyond the riverine belt the eye ranged wider across the flat expanse of wind-eroded clay 
barrenness, with tlie outermost tow range of the Kuruk-t 3 gh fiilly in view. The men now pushed 
on eagerly to the hope of earning the reward in silver which t had pronused for die ruin first 
sighted. We had only gone a mile from the dry river-bed when one of them ahead, having climbed 
the [Op of a plaieau-Iike Yardang, shouted that he could see a ^ Pao-faiMy glasses showed tliat 
the tiny knob, rising lar away on die horizmi easttraids, was really a ruined mound, manifestly that 
of a StQpa. So the course was promptly changed, and die direction now favouring our progress 
along the Yardang ridges, the five miles separating us from the mound were covered in two hours. - 
It proved, as expected, the ruin of a Steps built of sun-dried bricks (see Fig. 97), and was the same 
near which Dr, Hedin had first camped on lib return in 1901. Chinese coins of Ute Wft-ckn and 
uninscribed types were picked up in numbers around it. and finds of bronxe anow-heads and of other 
small objects in metal had by now become frequent. 

From this point thiee more mounds were in view, and among them Mullah without hesitation 
recognized the largest, whicli lay to the south-east, as marking the main group of ruins. The three 
miles' march to it led over frightfully eroded ground, and the successton of piecipicious clay ridgea 
and sliarply-cut trendies between them, down to twenty feet and more in depth, had to be crossed 
at right angles. Darkness came on just as 1 reached the foot of the ruined StQpa which stands out 
in this weirdly desolate expanse as the landmark of tlie mined station of * Lou-tanU was two 
hours before the convoy of our much-tried camels safety joined iia. But as 1 sat by the big bonfire 
wc had lit to guide them, the fatigues and anxieties of the trying desert tnarch were forgotten, and 
only elation at having safely reached the goal in good rime remained. 1 felt grateful, too, for 
Dr, Hedins excellent mapping, which. tiotwithsEanding the cUfTerentc <rf our route lines ami die 
total absence of guiding features, had enabled me to strike the ruins without a day's bss. When 
subsequently the results of our own plane-table survey for these parts, checked by astronomical 
observations and triangulation as far as the mountains south-west of came to be computed, 

I was much gratified to find that Dr. Hedtn^s position for the site ” differa from ours ( srr Map 

" Cf. Ctmifal Alia, «t ifi. R 5,. 
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No. D. 3) by only about a mile and a half in longitude, the astronomically observed latittide being 
identical 

Section IV.—LIST OF OBJECTS FOUND ON DESERT MARCHES NORTH 

OF LOP-NOR 


C, m. eoi-004. Four pottery ft*, htnS-made ; 01-16111- 
gttjtd clay hwd-fired; prob. frcwr om vessel. Foopd 
tg. xit, o£. Cr. fr. X li* X A'- 

C. tau 005. r* mUts N- of.) Pottery fr-» hand-msde; 
wf, C «i- ooi'i. a|'x 4' xi’. 

C. tfff, ooO. (f iBiles Np ofp) Pottery fru hend-oiiiJe • 
cfp C lei.oov—Ftred on an opee bearili. 
xA*. 

C, m, OOT^OO*. fe mike N. of.) Two pottery firs,, 
tuiut-flude, of IB-kvigaied cky, lard-fired on an open 
liyflfth , und-TfOTB ; from same vcesd. Ct, fr. 

xi'u»A' 

C. tat. oog. <« mflea K, of,) Pottery fr. (»m Up tad 
rwcb of hand-iimde »eeel; H]-levl|*ied day hud-fired on 
an opim heulh. lip bent moeh outwudt bm has sti. 
edge. Oi%. £an].ttt lipe. si* t h. 4** ► tbich- 

neie I;*.; 

C. la*. 0010. Jasper Bake, speckled brown, IrtegoltHy 
diked on ihc faoee with one [wtdi of pebbled rarltce. 
Foaod tg- xit. ofi. See R. A, Smilh In Jf/m, *i- Wo. gb 
T^iglh 1^*1 M. XXX. 

C, lai. oou. (N. of.) Jasper flake* speckled brown, 
wjlh bolb of pcrcussioft on plain face, dte other pebbled 
and ddiiped. Found ifr aJi 06. See R. A- Smith in 
iL 6 . No. 3*. Length 1 A' 

C. m. 001*- (M. cf.) Qoarlz fluke. salmcm-colwiKd, 
curved 1 one fice pebbled, the otlun'plaiB. Foond tfi. ail. 

eg. Leogllt 4 * 

C. m. 0013. of.) Jasper flake, dwk grey. Imgu- 
iv ehtifw, with shup Fotmd ■$■ aii, 06. Leogih 

4 *. 

C. ui. 0014. (N. oL) iauper InniiH <krk grey, on* flu 
race, irregukrly flaked, Found rg. wi ofi. Length A'- 

C. lat. 0015. (K. of.) Jasper flake, lisek wtth brown 
boadst bulb on one hu, the other moghly JUked, and 
itfghtljr eand-wom. Found tfi. *U. 06^. LeogiTi 1^*. 

C. lai. ooi«. (N. of.) jasper flake, duk grey, with 
one pebbled lac*, digfally tand'irotti, Found (£. xii. 
Length lA” 

c; tos. OOiy. (N. of.) Jasper ooro ( 7 ). duk grey, Irregu- 
tirly Found 13. xiL 06. Length 1 A'- 

C. lai. oojfl. (N. of.) jasper flalce, dark grey,, mb- 
triugiUar. boUi &cea tmgutaiTly flaked. Found 1 g. nl. ofi. 
Length A*" 

C. lot. ooig. (N. of-) Jasper flake, black. roogWy irb^ 
angular, bulb of percretslon 00 one &«, Found 1 3. ail ofi 
Length A'* 


C. lai. ooac. (N. idl) Jasper Imnpw duk g»y, tri' 
iicgutir with two aand.irotro faces. Found 13, xii. 06. 
Length 

C. isx. ooai. (N, ofj Jasper flake, hrownuh-grey. 
thin, flat ISices, slightly aand-wom. Found tg. xii. od. 
Length lA'. 

C. tax. QOta, (N. of.) Ja^er flake, black, thin i bolb 
on one face, the other ribbed. Fotuid ig. an. ofi. Length 

4 '. 

C, tai. ooofl. (N. of.) Jasper blade, grey, thin: on* 
Glee iflibed, on* e(%e pednpa worked Found tg. xU. o 4 . 
Length I’, 

C. tu. 0004. (N. of.) Limestone pebNs, black, flat, 
faces nniigUy ovaL Found ig. SU. ed Length A'- 

C, fsi. ooag. (N. oL) Lump oT volpanle atone (slag), 
hlads, plued in pla£e*,«%blly sand-wont. FiMind rg. xn. ai. 
Length s', 

C. lai. oos6. fK. ofij Lump of volcanic stone (dag), 
greyddaeJt, whli air-hotca Found 15. xtL ofl. Length i 4 *< 

C. tat. ooay. (M. of,) Lump of serpenttoe, black, 
inegnkr and pitted surface, wind-wom, Ponnd 1 fl. xii. od. 
Length i*. 

C. im. ooafi, Jasper blade,black, curved; bulb on plain 
fane, divided rib on other fiice ; edges afl^uly worked. 
See K. A. Ssuiih in d/ow, si. fl. No. 3a. Length 
PI. XXX, 

C. lat. ooag. Jasper blado, Itrighi yellow, bulb on one 
double rib on tin other, edges sVghlJy worked, 
Len^ t*. 

C. mi. 0030. Jasper blade, dark yellow; rilibedononc 
ikee, one edge digbtly worked. Length A* 

C. mi. OQgi. Jasper blade, bbtek; bulb os one fitce, the 
otb« ribbed. Length if'. 

C. lai. 00^ Jasper blade, greyish brawn, with two ridge* 
on (UK faco, both edges worked. See R. A, f^toitli in Afaif. 
xL 0, No. gi. Length a'* PI XXX, 

C, ui. oogg. Jasper blade, dark dove cnloDr ; bulb ent 
OB* liice, the other with omnu] rtb, boili edges worked. 
See R. A. Smith in dAm, xL fi. No. ga. Imigth sA'^ 
PI, Xxx. 

C. mi. 0034. Jasper fluke, chocolato coiout; bulb on 
* tBH htce, th* (uhei flaked, ud notched by Dse. Length 1', 

C. swi- 0035. Jasper blade. tipecldHl brown, one faDc 
ribbed, both edges worked. Length I A' 
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C. 1st. Odffi, Xaapsr blftde. liirkdiiw gnes, sf triingukr 
^(km ; bidb og ooe fue. odter wotn ti^ sutd ; both 
edges worked LebgUi s' 

C» isi; 0037. Jssper blade, j-eDow ; bolb os one face, 
rnegohr ceotnl rib on (he oth». Loigth i|'. 

C, tst. 0038, (g-d toilet N. ot) Jasper nodule, dull 
yejbw, irrega^ tar {btnt, ftetang. fcctioo, and^nom. 
Length 3' 

C, m. Q039. (3->d 10^ K. of.) Slate ^Utitcr, grejr, 
reeiong. aection, pointed but nnworked Length 3^' 

C.jaL oo4f». (3-6 miks K. of.) Slate splinter, greantlt 
grey, of kdlie ibnn hot unwotlceii Length * 

C, (ai, oor^i* ( 3 -* K. of ) Slate splinter, greentdi 
grey, 114 section, Uu tmworked. Logth 

C ist. 004a. miles N. of.) Slate spUtiter, gtey, 
tbkk end enuiog edges, hot tiaworked Length 

C. ui. 0043, (3-0 miia hi, of.) Jasper htede, dnk 
gtey, one race fibbed, end one edge (lerhitpi worked. 
Length 

C> TSi. 0044, (3-d ntilee N. of.) Jasper bisde, tUrk 
gny; bulb on [ilain face, the other nbbed, nod edjget norked 
Length t*, 

C, > 31 . 004$. miks K. oL} Chart blade, purpUsh 
brown, esnred: bolb on one fkco, ibr other with oenJial 
rib ; bodi edges worked See B. A. Smith in Man, sL Ji. 
!?(k 53. LeogJ) efV Ft XXX, 

C. TBi. 0046. 13-0 milci N, of.) Jasper flake, black { 
bolb on phuD face, (be otber SiJt^. Length J"*. 

C. tsi. 0047. l3~d tnllM K- oL) ComeUan ftske, pale 
Indian red ; bulb on one Iboe, (laJcedon the other, which bos 
a petch dT bnff entn. See R. A. Smith bi .Vit», si, 6. 
NVfia. Length t^' PI. XXX. 

C. soi. 0048, (N. oC) Jasper Bake, piirfitbh grey, mb* 
ubutgulBr oik hue plain, ilie ottiCF iUked ; tljghdy sand 
wom. Fotuu) 15. lii, 06, Length 

C. 131 . 0049. fhr. of.) Jasper flake, dork green whh 
bands, biiib on pLun face, tbe atbeor wUh ope jagged edge 
and blunted point pefbapsused for boiing. Found ig.all.div 
See R, A. Smilh in .fAts, iL 6. Ko, gt Length if' 
PI. XXX. 

C. tsi. 0050, (N. oL) Broimn arrowhead, an C. 1*3. 
oot, q.e, I^eiccd for tang. Length 

Q. loj-us. 001. Sandy slate atuh, purplkh grey, with 
stiura! (aces nnd frerticml unnlinnicd edgn showing ihe 
lubiaaied struouin. Length 3|*. 

C, 1^103, 009 . Jasper coJO,<pedtU<J brown; one side 
with regular {beets, tbe other ruing to central poini. Found 
<5. tfi. ofi. See R. A. Smidt in Jfan, m. 0. No, gj. 
Length if'. PL XXX. 

C. lai-ian. oog. Jasper lump, dark gt^, angular, wUh 


[Clup.X 

one smooth lace. peHwfw a core; cUpped. Fotiiid ig. xii. 
06. Leii|:th if' 

C. m-iga. 004. Ltmup of bonded Jasper, ilirk oflvo 
greea i*itb yellow veins hankr ihut the mare; ihe whole 
ODidfollati^. Fotirul t g. xlL od. Lengdi §*. 

C. ist-isa. 00$. Lump of volcaole stone (skigf), black, 
witli itunMious air.botes and sQght UDd'ptdialiltiig. Pound 
tg. xiL 06. Length if:*. 

G. ssi-iss. 006. Lump of voltaic ntonn (slag t), black, 
)ilbwiih suHare, wjib n u i uemiu alr-botea. Fouod is.zii 
ed. length 

C. 131-mo. 007, Lump of woleonte stone (dag?), black, 
ycDowtsb furfiice, with mnneroun air-bolea. Found ig.sif. 
oO. Length I* 

C. na. oot. «. (2 ndka K, of.) Polter? fr. rnnn wiilc- 
mouthed vw, handHnuiile, of iU 4 evtgaiad clay; hp with aq. 
edge d^uly bent out. Below, three horixantu) rows of 
incited harringjbone pdttem. Outer turlacc blackened. 
Thin and evenly .tired, perhopa intentianally 'atnoclKfed'. 
nvr, 

C, 103. 000. (S. «L) Jasper fioiet'macbled grey and 
yellow; one fate idain, ilie other viUi parallel gmorea fiom 
Baking. See R. A. Smitli In Afirs, sL 4 . Noi, 31. Length 
if' PL XXX. 

C. 190. 003 . 0. (^-(i miles N. ot) Pottery fr. rttnti w«U 
of vase (tao idcceii joining), balid«miide, nl lll>lnslgotiKl 
clay, tired on an opcn'bearllL Found iti. xii. oti Gf. M. 
4'; lliickiiass I'to f *. 

C. m. 003. (S. of.) Jospnr biodo, tvown; bulb on 
pbia bee, ribbed'00 the other; hoih edges sllgtitly worked. 
LengUt 

C. too. oog. 0. (g-ti miks K, of.) Pottery fr. from 
large rereel, land^iuide, of (O-kvigsteil day, harthlired 
on an open hearth, Ponnl lO. sU. 06. Gr, AT. 2]' r 
thicknere f 

G. iss. 004. (S. oC) Jasper blade, oUre gucen. stiih 
cciunl rib, one ei^ worked. Lengih 1,^'. 

C. laa. 004. a. (9 miiiss K ot) Fodery ft., lund-mate, 
ol lil-kvtgatcd day, tired oo an open hearth:; sand-wom. 
Fotmd 16. xii. eO. Gr. M. s'; f'. 

C, 133. 005. (& of^ Jasper blade,oSm green; bulbon 
plain faeti, two ribs on the other; Imh alga wteted 
Length if'. 

C. ISO. 005, a. (4 mUca K. of.) Pottery fr. ftom neck of 
sure, hsiulHiutiJe, of lU-Ierigsud day ; hard-fired red day, 
suriace, espcdolly on ouislte, mpertidsJly tdaclcimaL Ap- 
paremly Bred In mKMhet-kilD. Bieited rim with sq< edge. 
Found iti, xiL 06, Oris, (liani. al tint c-s'; ai. ni, jJ'; 
ihiduKa to f. 

C. tot. 006. fS, of.) Jaaper blade, dark pnrpGsh grry, 
widi bulb on phun face, the olhcr with ceuttsl lih; one 
ci%e more worked ihun the otber See R. A. Smith in 
xi. ti. Nik ga, Length if*. Ft xxiL 
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C* oqfl, n, (s-6 N- jimpBr cOfJftt brgwn, 
tjjxritigp r«c«A trregtikr bui commiioi», Fotrod 
16. tii i>6. See R. A* Smith lo iL 6. No. 51- 

Lctistb 1'. PI*KX1C. 

C. m. 007 - (Su dl) jM|>er trl^e» ikrit grej, with bnJh 
00 pl^ti ROd doable rib cm tbe Other; ou 
joggled Fhxo ton, ihe oUkt lUghiJj irorked- Lcogib il*. 

C, laiL €n>7. r, (g-6 milw R oC) Pottery fr. from 
w«d C 11s. wjp i. Foyjtd 16.XE 06, Gr. Mr 

<r 

C. 3I3S. 008. (S. of.j Jasper brLeitje« qmhkd brown, 
double db on one iitd bodi edjges worl;ed« See 
R. A. SinldL id JfM' xL 6. No< 51. Lengib iVb' 

XXX. 

C, czo. 008. m* (5H5 mOeo K. dj Pottery fr.t botid- 
wMxkt of pecutbily 0 ]*t«vlgmied chy, 6 red on loi open 
heoTlh. Found 1 6 . Kti. 06 , |* x i* X 

C. tft*. (5. cf| Jaoper Sakei moitled brown* thinp 
pUin face with bidh d percnraioti; one Meep et^e 
ibough wd Ibf fcmphig. Length 

C. toa. DO®, R, (5-6 ntU» K ofd Pottery fr# hind- 
mide^ of tO-ltiVtgaiect cbj* bird-&xd m an open tK^itlL 
Found 16 . ail 06 . Of. M. t|^: tbtdtiiesii to |*. 

C. U3. ooiOp (Sp of.) Juper PaRc, dark Ivown^ tmg. 
unootbed atirface oppootr cntlit^ edg^i which k ^gged 
kind unuied i bub pemnukHt on ptiid £iioe> ud ibe 
whole find-wDiii- Lisngrii 

Cl ooio. Au, is-6 mlkt R of) jRRper btade, choco¬ 
late coJour, one £ice ribbed, aih) nud-polklied; One edge 
worked^ bill matniy on llie bulb hue. Fotind i6h xiL 06, 
Length if", 

C. lu. oon. fS. of]. Black alaie flake^ nidi white 
quart2 all but one wom fftnoodi hy easd; iio^ 

balb of jjeiciH&toii or chipping. Length f ^ 

C. ran., oou, a, 15-6 mdcs N. of.) Jaaper Kriado^ cHoco* 
late cotctir; bulb on pljiin Caoe. die otti«r adth Lwo dbe ^ 
both edges worked, but mainly on the bulb fjiee.. Found 
16. ^ 06- Length 

C. laa. ooiA. ^£k of.) Chert ft&ko* btowiif one raod 
with bulb of peitusuion ; the edges Jagged and tmworhcd^ 
Length 

C. tsa. ooia« r. 4^-6 miks N, c:i(p| JaH|i«r bUide« dark 
purple^ ilonbk db on one face; both edges worked on the 
bylb f^e. Fotmd 16. xii 06. Length f*. 

Cl isa. cK»ig. fnCks N» of | Jaaper blade, daifc 
purplci central cib on ooe lace p one edge worked on the 
bulb bee. Found 16. xn. Lengtli 

Ct Loa. 0014. (5-6iiuks R of) Jaaper biade» choco* 
late coEoorp centra] rib on orte facoj both edges moeb 
worked* hot chipped only on the bulb face^ Found t6. xik 
06, Length 


C raa. 00154 (s-6 onles N* of) Juper blade* ebcKo- 
late colour; bulb on pkio fitcej the other with two rib*; 
one edge worked* bui only on the btdb liace. Foond 16. xif 
06, Lejrtgtlt 

C, taa. ooiG* (£-6 naUes N, nf.) Jaaper bladop dark 
purpk ; bnlb on phii 6tce, ihe ixher ribbed tongimdiniJly. 
Found 16, xti. o6p Le^h 

C. laa. 0017. (^-6 mUet N. of4 Jasper blade* dull 
pntple* bedb on pkin (he othet with two ribs; edges 
nnworkfid. Fomul t6- xu. 06. T^ength 

C* iSffl. OOtB. (a-6 niilesi R of) Jaep^ blade, dark 
purple;.^bnlb on one face* the other witfacenbol ribj bolh 
edges worked* bm only on ihe bulb face. Found r6. xh. 06. 
Lei^ih 

C raa. ootg, ig-6 mlks R of) Jaaper liak^ parplkh 
brown, wliJt patcha of or%. smd-wom ludoce Banking the 
pdot; edges Mootb and tmuj^ed. Found t6. xil 06.. 
Length t A*- 

C isifl. ooao* (g-6 miles N. of,) Fr. of ja^iper finke, 
chocXiLite Cfilmd-_ Found 16. iH. 06. Gr. M, 

C, uta, ooat (9 mifes N. of) Bronze ring;. Flat tml 
beicl widi intagBo design, apporeiuly two bng-necked 
grjptions, one above the otber^ running L. Pwt of hoop 
corroded; elsewhere sand-worn. Found 16,o& Bmoi. 

I': betdi'xr 

C. 133 . ooaa. {s-b mlJc* N of.) Jas^ blade» dark 
yelEowtsh grey; hiilfi on pkin Ikoe^ orntnJ rib on the 
other; both edge* wttrked. Found xil. 06. Length 

t*" 

C laa. * 03 g^ {6 mika R of) Jaap>er artowHn^ dark 
gnejv triangubr, neatly flaked idl ovur Found |6. jdi 06. 
Sec K. A* Smidi la Maft, %L 6, Na fii. Length PI, 
XXX- 

C iM, 0QW4r [5-6 milca N. of.) jRspor blade* bkek; 
bolb on one face, doubk rib on the oilier; bolh edg^ 
imicb dupped, only on the bulb face. Found i6« ili. o&l 
L trogth i|*, 

C laa. 0035 . (£-6 milev N. cf.) Jasper blade* puiphsb 
Mack, Tib on one viik; both edges worked* but marnly on 
the bulb face. Found (6, 06. Length 

C 133 ^ ooaS^ (5-6 milca H* of) Jaxper blade, Baih- 
ftone cokuTp cenlnt rib, oa>e edge worked Found 16^ aE. 
06. Lengih 

C. iss, 0037. miku N4 of.) Janper blade, t|iedded 
hcown* with bulb on one face and cemial Hb on ibe other; 
ixtlh edges worked Fotmd i6vaiLod See R. A. Sttyidi 
in Ma»^ xL 6. No^ £t. Length PL XXX-. 

C laa* oonS. (5-6 imki R of.) Jasper flake, oUve 
green, thin ; bulb on one (ace. ribbed on file other j idiirp 
odgck Found t6. sii 06. Length 

C laa. ooag. (£-6 tnBes N4 oij Jasper flake, olivo 
gneii; bulb on one face* flic oOrei with two Irrcgtilar 
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nbs; tdgci unvorM; rtiluit tani-vant. Foond. nl^ 

«6, Lutfph i\ 

C. isa. pogD. (fi-d mSitt N, of.) Jai^ppr tilultf, eliw 
gtten ; bulh pd plain fikce, An oUter untnl tib ajid 
•awKwonr; ei%ea luniiwcL Foand id, tB. cd. Length 

C. jaa. Qogi. ($-« miks N. eC) Jaaper blade^ cdive gnan; 
bulb ou ons lace, two ribs on the aibef. Found i6. xS, o 6 . 
Long*#' 

C, 188. 0030. (g-d iniUa Nt of.) J«ip«f bUUta, dark 
poipte; alight bulb on pLun facci and double rib On the 
othv; one edge stiidotF woitel on the bulb fiiic, Fownd 
16, xH. od. Length 

C. taa. oogg. (5^6 tnila N, oL} Juper blade, bhictt, 
ceninl tQ> on «te Ikce; one edge nvtf v«fccd 

Found 06. Ijength i|% 

C. 188. 0031, (s-d mUea N, of.) J&a|ier blade, pmpliab 
black; bulb on plain dice, double lib on lb« other; (apet* 
btg. Found td. ziL od. lengdi 

€. na. 0035. f5-d milei N, of.) Jasper flake, Uuk, 
with tbarp nniram edges ^ bulb of pemudon on one face 
and median ridge on the oihcr, Fonnd td.au. od. Length 

A'- 

C. t98. 0036. (gHS mike N, of,) Jasper Bake, hiack^ 
ciimilaj edge, One faa polblied and tmidied, the other 
iligtntf tandnotn. Found td, xfl, of. Length^*, 

C, IBS. 0037. {^- 6 ^ mJles N, of.) Jaeper flake, Uaek, 
sub'triangi^; one foot mavex and naked iU over, the 
other plain wkh bulb of perms^n; edges Jagged and 
haltentL Found ith aii. o4. L^gth 


C. 138, 0038. (g-d RiUea K, of.), jnaper flake, olive 
gi«a; bulb of petewdon on one face, and two (bick «dga 
showing otigiital eaod-polidied suHaee, with harder bands. 
Found iC. 06. Lei^tb 

C, ns, 0039. (3-6 miles N, of.) Chert flake, dove- 
colour, suh-ttiaago1ar{ one face aoiooihed by sand, ibc 
other beating bulb of pemution. Found I3. xh. ei(S, 
Length 

C. as, 0040. (fi-4 milea N. of.) Jasper flake, dow- 
eoloar, one (ace plain with bulb of percusKoa, Foond 
t6, xu, 06. Ixsgth A*' 


C, ns. 0041. otQea N, of.) Jasper Bake, otin 
gieen; one fan and^vom showing huida Imoda the 
odief with bulb of perctvwiotu Lower edge ttniglili vetj 
alighUjr chipped; the otbeta blact. Found id, x^ od. 
Length t\ 


C. na. 0043, ig-dmUes N.of.) iDuarta flake, jrdlow ; 
oiie pebbled fsce^ ih* mJict with bulb of perensloo T 
ed^ tougb and mused. Found td. xU. o&. Length 

A*» 


C. tax. 0043. (5-6 miles K, ot) Quartz ti*Ve , )iale 
}-eIlow, unsbaped, wiih ill-defloed bulb of percussion on one 


bee, lad long edge worn tliick by uac sa aenpa. Found 

i&xiLo6, Length A' 

CL taa. M44. miles N. oTi) Qitartx flake, pale 
yeUow; one ihi^ edge with orig. smoothed (orfliou, the 
real imigl^ mul edges Intact. Fonnd ift. xiL olS. 

length A' 

C. las, 0043, (g-6 milA N* of,) Quartz flake, pak 
yeOow, tffiahaped, one (ace pebtded> Foiutd 16. ait. od. 
Length t*. 

C. lasL 0046. (5.4 niilei Ni of.) Quartz flake, ytibw; 
one kev with ong, pebhkd lUEfaee, the other with bulh 
of percussion; edges even but utmiied. found id. xil.o6. 
Length, tj* 

C, tea. 0047. (5-6 mllcB K. of.) Jaaper blade, dark 
grey, nb to one aide, votn; one edge sliAflF woriced 
Found 16. liL 06. Length iL 

C. tea. 0048. (9 miles H. of.) Jaeper flake, do^ 
colour, wi th Imlh of petenssion and oon ihkk amlg^ 
edge; weaihcied, tEORhaped and onused. Found id. xH od. 
UngUi t A' 

C, taa. 0049. (p miles N, of.) Jaapcr flake, mottled 
yellow and black, from a taiid^wotTi peblde; both edgea 
jagged, one beiDg ^^tlf aaed. Found id. xfl. od. See 
fit A. Smith hi Afuw, xi. 3, No. gt. Length *|L FI 
XXX. 

CL m. 0050. (9 mites N. of.) Jasper flake, ohie 

green i one face pcbbkdL the other with lidge end onned 
edges; perhapsqsedaaa knife. Found tdwxiiofl. Length 
3 A'. 

CL taa. 0051. (N. of.} Umesdone, dull yellow, rough 
and sand-wont, with bnnehea broken and u nwmti flsc' 
tmesj natnrat perforation. Found 16, xti, o(. Length 

ir* 

C. taa. 0053. (p miles N, ot) Jasper blade, black, with 
balb of percemon on ooe face and two ribs on the other; 
both edges worked. Found id. xE. 06, See IL A. Stnidi 
In Man, xk 3 . No. gs. Leagih x A*< 

€, taa. 0054. Oack Jaaper leaf-ahapad poiat (arrowr- 
head f), eynuneiiical and lindy worked on both lhae and 
edges, diickest oloi^ middle) mnd^worn. See R, A. Smhh 
in 3 fan, xi. 6. Ho, gs. Length e^*. PI. XXX, 

C. taa-iag, ooj. Jaaper Rake, brown, with bug bsdt, 
ind long edge slighlljr worked. Length i}*. 

C. «3-i33, ooa. Jasper flake, brown speckled; one 
phht flit guur. the other whit three edges very slightly 
worked. Length lA'* 

C. aa-tas. 003. Jaaper flake, dirk hlaiufa.gtey. from 
■ pehbtcj uiEgfauped and unworked. Length |'* 

C. i3s-at3, 004, Quartz flake, thin, banded dark grey, 
trxnshieeni in parts i one face pobhfe^ the other pbfn with 
huib d pcreuuiaa Length tj*. 
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C, 005. Jasper fiske, P^Tf- 1 **^ of po’'' 

muKum on one &w, tfan odwr flaked; the lopf ^ge 
smooth, the eiu) Jagged; slightlf nnd'worn. Length i*. 

C, 00 - 19 $. 00$, Insper flake, porptfsb grej', from t 
pebUe, unthaped. Length 

C. tas-jsg. 007, Jade flake, one face «vm mwoih, tin- 
rimped tad ttaworiced. Length t^*. 

C. tog-isg. ooh. Jasper Sake, purpOah §»!■, tristtgulir, 
bnilteD across the hose, the tmi edges sand'wom. Length 

A* 

C. Esa-iag oog. Joeper blade, bnran, with central rib, 
one edge wnthed. See H. A. Smilh in Mtm, si. d. Na £t. 
Length jJ*. R XkX. 

C. 190-193, 0010. Jasper blade, puTTrUsh brown, with 
ilotibfe longitudinal rib; mie edge Tegnlarlj worked, the 
olber chipped on both fuet. Lengtli {'. 

C. iaa-103, 0011, Jasper blade, bisdi, with eenttml rib; 
one ee%e reguiarip worked to form a back, the other 
chipped OB both Eucea Leagih 

CL aM-193. 0019 , Jasper blade, poiplc, with ctnual lib; 
cme edge stighllj wwked. Length i'. 

C, tao-ag. 0013, Jasper blade, ilatjr-grey; wUh central 
rib; one edge noicbed. Length 

C. 199-193, 0014, Jasper blade, slatj-grey; doubly 
ridged t one edge i%h!lr worked, loength i'. 

C. i3»-ts3. 0015. Slag lamp, bhek utri pitted, iHgbUy 
Baod-wom. Length 

C. tea. oon (K. of,) Sroaae arrowfiead; trmngulsr in 
teetJun to point j hengnaa]: at shAfl end, flanges being 
bevelled down : sofid. Cf. Aitcfaii /kh^taa, li, PI, tXlClV, 
M, 005, p. Kmuuf 97, sir, 06. Length i|' 

C. lag. 009. (N. o£) Brooae ofrowhead, at C tig, 
00 1. bat pierced to stfacli tang. Found 17, xil. oC, 
Length t* 

C, tag. oog. (N, ef.) Sroua arrowbead, u C 
isg, ooi, but with (broken) tang of iron bvtmed. 
Found 17, nLod, Length 

C. I 9 S< 004. (N, cf>) Point or Iron nail ( 7 ), iq. In 
McUon. Found 17, jdL e&, Length gr. dum. 

C. tag, 005, (N. of.) Irregnlar strip of plate broiue, 
slightly curved, prob, ftom edge of minor. Fonnd t7.*ri. 06 

rx4'*A' 

C. lag. 0, (4 miles SW, oL) Pottery Er. from hand' 
made vessel of ill-lerigated clay, flred uu open hearth; 
venki] ring handle. Found 99. ail 06. 3i*X3||i^x|^ 
Ft. (V. 

C, i9g. b. Pottary fr., luod<made. of ilLlevigaied day, 
fired 00 open heanh; land-worn, i^'x 1}* x 

C. tag. 001, (6 nriks SW, of) Br^ua spaor-bead, 
sbsfl end broken; narrow leaf-shaped blade whh centnd 
rib; hollow^socket&d; chimdly made. Found 39, Kit. o&. 


C, las-uS. (Ku. Pottery fir., hnuLmada, of UHarlgaiBd 
clay, hard-fired, black, l|* x x/. J*. 

C. i95~i9S. oot. Iron key. ShsA, olioDg In section, 
thickened and pierced at handle end to fbmt umrw loop 1 
ai other end* bent tl right anglea, and agtic at right anglea 
ja orig. dinction, to form ward. Foot teeth reauto, three 
projecting at right angles fiom edge of bent pottam, one 
from edge of shaft above first bend; traces of fifUi still 
higher up edge of shafL For sfoillar key. set Straygowskf, 
ICututf Taf. xxivl, No, 9197. 
teeth 4'x A'xA'. 

C. 195-139. s. Pottery fr, from upper part of open rim, 
less hand-made vesaet. Edge simply loonded and ora. with 
impressed raw of chaio patten); a^iup ore. occurs on band 
slightly lower down. Ill-levigated clay too« in texture, 
badly potted, and fired on open heartk t|'xij*x 
f, A'. PI, IV. 

C. >99-139. b-c. Pottory frs,, cnarw hand-made ware as 
C. 19, a.; y,F. Cr, M. t< 4 ^. 

C. tagging, 4 . Oval mass of clay, half of, pierced length- 
way*; fame day and Lechnique as C. t eg-r 99. a-c. r 

xiA'xj'mu. 


C. >95-199. s, Irregutor cblp of broa», pethapt pert 
ol knife-blade; cf. C. 1 ed. 004. Gr. M. 

C. iflfl, 001. Jade cett, the frees smooib and ilt^ fdk 
rough, except at side of cutting edge. See K. A. SmUJt in 
Mm, XI. d. No. 5*. Length 4* R vxV- 

C, 196, 009 , (9 milea SW, of.) Pr. of brooze mirror, 
back, raised edge bevdfed eoch side; thea nw af 
relief tmys and row of relief nutfaring Hnes. Traces of re¬ 
lief pattern of cqrves in centre, Chinese style. Ct L. A, 
0017. I^ength a'; thickness J' to oiig, dum. c. 34*. 

C. 1x6. 003. Fr, of brooxe mirror. On back, pan of 
rank paiieni of dmes; bcvdlcd edge. Cf^ C lifi. ooa 
and JLA. 0017, Found 30. xiL ofi. 1 i'x i'x A'; orig. 
diam, c. 44*> 

C. 196. 004, Fr. of brotue kDlf«(?).btade, with one 
sharp edge. Found 30. xtL 06. i^'x -ft’ X i\ 

C. lay-iafi, a. Pottery fr., hand-made, of iU-lev^ied 
clay, fired on r^wn hearth; Inside free green-grey, out¬ 
side red ora. wftli applied strip of dmv uxtentjed b* ^ger, 

iH'xij’xi'. 

C. I9j-t99, b. Pottery fr., band-tnadc, iJI-levigaied, fired 
on open heartb, x r|' x J'. 


C. 197 - 195 , c. Pottery fr,, (lamt-iBvk, of iJ 14 eyigBted 
day. Iiard-fired on r^pen honh; und-wom. 1' 

Xl'. 

C. wy-wS. d. Pottery fr., worn by (aiMWifTi. |'x}' 

xA'- 


c. iay-i9S. 001. Jasper lamp, pnipfish brawn, Gjur* 
sided, lapenog to point, the whole )iand.w«3i. Length 
i|* 
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C> nf-a«8> oo«. Oflfio^y bulbonpliitt 

fue, the olhn «{i]i ceBtnl Hb. Sec IL At Snbh ill AAh, 
UngihtAV I'tXXS, 

C. tST-nX, ooa. Jasper bladei bladi; Mb oa pbio 
rae^ the other wUh doable ceimel Hb ; mt edge eerttd. 
See E. A. Smith In Afam, xl, 0. Ko. £t. Length ei". 
n. XXX, 

C. is^zaA, ooif. ScTpeotltie (Boventte) bead, 111UI7, 


[Cbap.X 

mnstacem ^ meed peiibnufon end Meium; 

turfacea emoothed. Length 4'* 

C. isT-ufl. bog. Ban «f wood {t)firfdiprojeetfefpatiii; 
de^ftitf, Btam. |*»! 

C. isT-rtfi, qoSt SoaU-sbelia rront C sex. 

C. 08. ooL {S.W.0I) Fr.of brooseapear-poiat; tong 
jeef-ebiiped Mute tritli lotid laag and central rib. Foinid 
1. U 07. to 
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CHAPTER XI 

I 

THE LOU-LAN SITE 

Section 1 .— excavation OF RUINED DWELLING, UA. u 

Is the early morning of December i8 my first task was to dispatch my transport according Dispoflajof 
bo a previously settled plan. The main convoy of camels was sent offt under Tokhta Akhftn^s 
guidance, to a salt-spring at the foot of the Kuruk'tSgh north-westwards which he had di^vered 
the year before, when accompanying Professor Huntington on hia plucky expedition to Altmish- 
bukk, across tile sal(-encrtisted old lake-bed, and which he appropriately called *the 

New SpringThere die camels were to gel a rest and much-neede<l graaing while wc were at our 
excavation labours, Five camels were to return to our half-way depot at Camp lai and to fetch 
the supplies left there and such fresh ice as had been brought up by the auxiliary donkey column. 

Rai Ram Singh, provided with some camels, was to make a short surveying reconnaissance to the 
north-west and to ascertain the exact positions of the ruins which Dr, Hedin's popular narrative 
mentioned in that direction, but which the small-scale skctch-map attached to it did noi show. 

Left to the undisturbed soliiude of die site, I set out for a rapd surrey of its ruins, looking F3nt *atvey 
round from the high base of (he Stupa below’ which my tent had been pitched, I had before me 
vistas which seemed strangely familiar and at the same time strikingly novel (Figs. 92,93), To the 
south and south-west there rose in small clusters ruins of timber and plastw^built houses. These, 
with their bleached and splintered posts and die steep, dibria-strewn slopes of the wind-eroded 
terraces on which ihcy stood, curiously recalled well-remembered ruins at die Niya Site, though 
here the winds had generally left far less cover of protecting sand. 

But I was far more impressed by the difference in the settmg. Around the scattered ruins of Wod- 
the Niya Site and their silent scenes of destruction the eye had found relief In the soft-lined expanse 
of swelling dunes and sand-cones which recalled the open sea. Here there was nothing for the eye 
to rest on but an endless succession of sharply-cut Ysrdangs of hard clay and deep-scoured 
trenches, alt rmining in the same direction, jurt as that relentless north-east wind had sculptured 
them. It was, too, strangdy like a picture of the sea, but of one frozen hard and buckled inio 
innumciable pressure ridges. The view from the Stupa ranged freely over many miles of this 
dismal ground. But, apart from the rubs near, my powerful glasses showed no structural remains 
excepting a few scatter^ mounds, ntanifeSFtly brick-built and badly decayed, in the distance to the 
north and north-west. It seemed strange that any structures at all, built of mere timber and wattle, 
should have survived the elTecta of such frightful erosion. But I did not atop at the time to think 
about the special reason which had saved them in the vicinity of the 5 tupa. 

j ust as the ruins themselves, so the work to which I settled down at them combined both Dr. Hedin't 
familiar and aovel aspects. I knew beforehand that remains to be brought to here dated 
approximately from the same period as those of the Niya Site, Le. from abouuthe third century 
A..D. Tlie clearing the ruined structures of the sand and the hoped-for refuse accumulated within 
tliem, the careful search of the ddbris strewing die eroded slopes below, and so fortli, were tasks to 
which not only myself but Naik Ram Singh and my faithful factotum IbrElhim Beg were fully 
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accustomed 1 But there was for me this novel featnnr in the work that the wonted opersttons were 
to be oonducled at a site whidi had already been searched, at least partial))', by an earlier European 
explorer. Dr. Hedin's popular narrative of his jouniey of 1899-1901 had, by Its chapters on ' The 
ruins of ancient Lop-nor' and ' Edihlanand particularly by the excellent illustrations accompanying 
them< familiarised me with the general features of the rums which a lucky chance had led him to 
discover lit March, 1900, on his first crossing of the desert from Altmish-bulak, and with the 
remains which a second visit paid specially for this purpose, had alldWcd him to bring to light in 
March, i9oi.< He had made important tUsooveries, and though they had not yet received full 
expert analysis, the antiquarian evidence which they yielded was in many respects assured beyond 
doubL But it was obvious that a thorough exploration of the site, or even of a portion of it, Itatl 
temained l>eyond the range of the operations of its first discoverer. Dr. Hedin, out of a total stay * 
of six days on his second visit, had been able to give only three to actual excavation at the eastern 
group of nuns, and a fourth at the western. He had the ser\’ice& of only five men besides himself, 
and not one in the whole party had previous experience of. or special training for, such work, while 
the ruins to be searched were numerous and widely scattered. The need of a systematic archaeo¬ 
logical explm'atioa of the site was thus clearly established from the firsL But there remained the 
question how mudi the site thus 'researched' would sdU furnish to new facts, observntionsi 
and finds. 

The hope which my first rapid inspection of the eastern group of mins {designated thereafter 
as I* A.) had raised was fully justUied by the results of the work carried on here without intermission 
between December i 3 nnd zj. In describing them, 1 propose to follow the chronological order in 
which the various structures were searched by us, and to add what observations 1 have to make 
r^arding the general character of the ancient Gtlnese station represented by the njins of L.A. 
Most of these structures had been examined by Dr. Idedin. and a number of them searched by his 
men either under his sup^vision or without it. 

In Cltapters XLiv, XLV of his scienElfic publication. Dr. Hedin has given a description of 
' die ruined houses of ’ as be saw tliem, together with such measurements as he was 

able Eo take, and a number of very Instructive photographs.* But os the survey and ex¬ 
cavations carried out were affected by tJie limitations of time and labour already mentioned, 

05 welt as by ocher obvious drawbacks, 1 have not thought it necessary to discuss the details 
of his ohservaiious except where they contain evidence which was no longer obtainable on my 
visit Nor have I felt it inaimbent on me to examine the abundant TfifcrenceSf except where 
tliey might claim special antiquarian or gcogiaphica] interest and could be supported by critically 
admissible archaeological arguments. It has not been possible for me to compare in detail or 
otherwise utilize the valuable finds of MS. remains and other antiques brought back by Or, Hedin 
from this site, os the special section of his large work in which the late Professor A. Conrady and 
Hcjt Himly were to have given the resulbs of their examination of the.se materials lias so far not 
been published,” In regard to them my information is restricted to the preliminary notes published 
by the last-named scholar iu 1902,* and tl^ese are necessarily too brief and provisional in character 
to warrant detailed analysts here by the side of the abundant new materials which die has 
since fontished. 

Our operations were begun at the ruin L,A. r (see flates Z5. 24), which lay nearest to the 

' Sw Hcdtn, Ctntrai Ati* ami 'Hhef, if. jip. 111 - 50 ; * CC Hedin, CrwOW^znt, U, p. dir, 

*1*® I* PP 37*“^* 4- * See Hfnily, in Ffttrmmfft Miiihtihmgnif ipoz, part 

* ^ tinlin, Ci*iTat Atitt, if, pp. Sii-643 tdih Fteto xii, pp, 1&S-90; 
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S«.*l EXCAVATION OF RUINED DWELLING, UA i, 

StQpa, and their refialbs held out enconraging hopcfi frofn the start. At alxjut )ards dtsi^ce 
to the south-south-east of the Stupa the top of a terrace, rising with steep banks above tlic wind- 
eroded ground, bore what rnanlfestly was but the remnatit of a well-built house once couch larger. 
As ihe pliotographs, Figs. 93, 94, clearly show, heavy timber di^bris covered the slopes^ of the 
lerrace. particularly to the east and sovith, thus indicating the position of rooms which had 
completely disappeared through erosion of the underlying soil. On the south the deepest portion 
of the immediately adjoining grtnind lay fully (8 feet below the original surlace level, as marked by 
the foundation beams still in nV«, OUier such beams are seen in Fig. 94, either fallen over the 
slopes or else overhanging them, Here, as at all other niins of this site, these foundation beams, 
as well as all posts, etc,, forming Uje timber framework of the walls, were invariably of wild poplar 
* wood In the ruin L,A. t the foundation beams were of remarkable solidity, showing a thickness 
of nearly one foot Below them a layer of tamarisk fascines, as subseciuently observeti also under 
the walls of LA. if and the two StDpa ruins, served as a flooring. The constructive fixtures of 
the walls resembled very closely those observed at the ruined dwellings of the Niya Site and also of 
Kh^dahk. Set in sockets in the foundation beams were rows of square posts, as seen in Fig. 93, 
the diicker ones meant to carry die roof beams and the smaller dividing the space between tliem at 
regular short intervals. To the latter were fastened horiaoutal bundles of reeds, which formed the 
wattle of the walls and were covered outside with mud plaster,* The walls in this, ns in most other 
structures of L.A., were found to be carefully orientateil with r^[ard to the prevailing direciion 
of the wiud, one side of the rectangle always facing east-north-east. 

In PTate 54 the ground-plan of the surviving portions of this iiouse has been reproduced. 
To judge from the sire of the large room, LA. Tti, which measured 3*'by ij feet, and that atljoiniog 
it on the south-east, which tisough destroyed for tire most part still retained a sitting platform of 
considerable widih, the ruin might have been the residence of an ofiicia] or some person of position. 
Though the drift-sand covering the floor of ilie extant rooms was nowhere more than two feet deep, 
and in most places even less, it had suMced to protect a number of interesting relics which soon lent 
support to that conjecture. Three narrow slips of wood^ LA. i, i. 1 r ii- 1 ; lii. 1 (Nos. 886-838 in 
Chavannes, BixuTWHls, Plate XXVU), abont half an inch wide and eaclt bearing one vertical line 
of Chinese characters on its obverse and reverse, I at once recognized as identical In shape, and 
probably also in character, with the Chinese official records on wood which my excavations of 1901 
had first brought to light at the Niya Site.* The official nature of thdr contents Is now proved by 
M. Chavannes* translation, which also has shown one of the slips, LA. t. iii. i, to be accurately 
dated in a.o. 330J As this date, from a variety of reasems to be mentioned below, may be assumed 
to have been soon followed by the final abandonment of the site, it is highly probable Uiat LA, 1 
continued to be occupied by some official till the end. 

Tlie close resemblance in type and internal arrangement between this ruin and the ai&tent 
dwellings, so familiar to me at the Niya Site, made me fee! at the time less surp^ than I might 
have fell at the dinoovery immediately following of two oblong mblets in wtxxl. L..A. l ii. 1, :3, of 
which each bore four or five tines of faint but still legible writing in Kharo^id^l. Yet it was 
a most gratifying find, which thus at once gave assurance that the use of this ancient Indian script 
and language had extendet! so for away cast, to the very end of the TarTm Basin. When the 
miscellaneous rubbish which liad found refuge under the fallen pieces of timber marking the 
position of an eroded apartment to tlte nor[h-ea.st (L.A. i. iv) came to he searched, there were 

* Cf. !*!■ 0 Tof a aeclion of a limber and wiiuk waft at I'l. cxn-CXTV. 

KtiOdalik Bitniltr in make. ^ Cf, CitaMunn^. IJMiiMtHtt, pp. iSi fqq, 

* S«e Atnitnl KittfitUt t. pp. 34ft Sjf sqij, ; ii. 
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^ded fincb of three more Kharo^hi documents, each iiresenting its own sj^edal [x>int of iiueresE. 
One, L.A. t. iv. 6, was a regular wedge covering-tablet, with sea! cavity exactly refiroducii^ the 
shape and arrangement of the wedge-shaped double tablets iu wood which my hnds at the N])'a Site 
liad proved to have been in use for semi-official correspondence, as it were,* Thus the elaborate 
indigenous system of ancient stationery was exactly the same in this far-off comer of the Tarim 
Basin as in the Khotan region. Hiough the sand-abraded surface of tlte otn'crse no longer allowed 
the writing of the address which it must have once contained to be read, there ootjld be little doubt 
about its having been intended for a representative of the indigenous administratioo and not for 
a Chinese official. 

The other record, L.A. i. iv. 5, tawsiated of a rough piece of tamarisk wood, still covered with 
bark on the back, and inscribed on the Hat inside surface with two lines in Kharo$^hl. Its material 
looked strangely imcoiith by comparison with the neatly finished and smooth tablets of the Niya 
Site, and this observation soon drew my attention to m essential dinerence in the make of tliis 
ancient stationery, On examining the other Kharo^T records on wood more clo^ly (and this 
applies equally to the far more numerous ones subsequently recovered at this site), 1 found iliat 
their rough and cracked surfiice was not so much due to increased exposure and corrosion as to die 
wood ^ing that of the Toghrak or wild poplar, with its naturally coarser fibre, insteax) of the Terek 
or cuitirated poplar invariably used in the Kliaro^i tablets of Nit-a. ! shall have occasion to refer 
to this significant fact further on, when I dUctiss the limited resources of local ctiltivaiion at these 
Lop sites as shown also by the almost oomplebe absence of dead tree trunks belonging to ancient 
arbours or orchards. 

From the same refuse-sirewn slope were recovered also the three fragments of a paper 
document, L-A. l iv. j, showing Kharogthi writing In a faint straying hand, They, too, had an 
interest of their own as the first evidence 1 found of the use of fiaper at a period when the Kharo$4]ij 
script and the Prakrit language assodatexi with it in the Tarim Basin were still current That 
IMper was, in this r^on and epoch, used simuitaneously with wood for Qiincse records also was 
made certain by the discovery of a number of fragmentary Chinese documents which were picked 
up from the rubbish of the wincl-ercHletl slopes, l*A, r. v, i : Dw. Nik, 894. 8^5 : LA. u iv. a, r 
Z?J«. Nos. 930-58. Plates xxrs-Jisa.*' The last-named were found glued together, card-board 
fashion, into small roughly semicircular packets which on one side bore remains of a thin coloured 
plaster coating. Wlxether these pieces of waste paper, proved by M. Chavannes’ dedpherment to 
contain pontons of private letters, some offering a certain historical interrsst, had been used as 
a backing for a painted decoration or to fill some opening in a wall, as M. Chavannes thought, can 
no longer be determined;. The fact of Kbaro^th? records at this ruin being nearly as numerous as 
Chinese contrasts strikingly with the great prcptmderance of the latter in the structure LA, 11, 
which certainty marks the local Chinese Ya-mcn, It lends sup^jort to the suggestiorv that this 
dwelling LA. J may liave been occupied by a petty local head-man or rquesentative of the 
indigenous administradon of Loxt-lan, 

Bui: in addition to these written records, the searclx of tlie first ruin explored was rewarded also 
by other relics of interest. In a comer of room ii tberc were found two Oftaguicnts of ^ woollen p*l€ 
L-A^.i. iL 001 (Plate XXXVU), moch w'om In mo$i but ^b&ewhere stilt retaining its 

rich colours of deep claret^ two biowns^ buif^ light blue in remarkable brightuess* It was tl)c first 
ancieni specimen of an Industry attested in the Khotan regiuu from very eady and surviving 

I ^ If ppn ^47 Iwrcajter qiieted wiiJi the icritl tttEMbeii (swu to thdo by 
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Sec.lJ EXCAVATION OF RUINED DWELLING, LA* j. 

there to the present <la.y,** which I had so far succeeded in bringinjf to light. The t^hnlc^ details 
cxmceming the arrangenient of warp, weft, and pi!c are explained in Mr. Andrews description of 
LA. VI, iL Q046, a siibsec}uetitIy-found and better-preserved specirnCT. There ihe^ peculiarity of 
the long woollen tufts with free ends which both specimens show on the back, and which make them 
resemble the modem cheap Japanese rug tn tliis respect, has also been discussed. Whether these 
carpets actually came from Khotan it is, of course, impOMible to assert. But consideni^j the 
practical monopoly w'bich the Khotan carpet industry has enjoyed for a long time post in. CJiinesc 
Turkestan and the historical evidence for its ancient date, the surmise seems to me justified 

Among the miscelfcineous fragments of fabrics plentifuily recovered from the refuse, LA. i. iv. 
ooi t, pieces of plain woollen materials in brown, buff, and red prevail In these and the fragments 
of felt, dyed yellow, red, and scarlet, it is quite safe to recogntze local products* The abundance of 
wool in tlic Lop r^’on is well attested by the early Chinese accounts and, owing to the pastoral 
facUtties conunuir^ in the riverine jungle of the Tarim and in the mountains above Charkhltk, still 
c-xisis at the present day. On the other hand, the numerous small pieces of fine silk in a variety of 
rich colours, undoubtedly shreds of garments, which were found in the rubbish both at this and soine 
other ruins of the site, were certainly derived from Chinese imports. I knew that the ancient silk 
trade of China with Central Asia and beyond must have moved for centuries ainng tile very route 
marked by this ruined settlement, and that to it the tatter owed its original roAoiu (fitrt. Vet 
I could scarcely hope at the very outset to find so striking and instructive a relic of that early trade 
as came to light that day in the immediate vicinity of this min. 

To the north-north-west, the terrace on which stood LA. 1 was connected by a kind of neck of iBk 

with a larger piece of ground immediately south of the StQpa base which, though attacked by tvind- 
erosion, had yet in places retained its original level under the protection of timber debris and what 
appeared 10 be a flooring of reed fascines* It is possible that this had served as a foundation for 
walls, but these could no longer Ise traced. On clearing the ground here of a light layer of drift' 
sand there was found, Hush with the original flooring, a small bale of yellow silk, L.A. i. 002 (see 
Plate XXXVit). lightly rolled and evidently unused, whidi lad become so dry and brittle that when 
first lifted it broke in two. Its actual width w-as 18* inches, its diameter inches* It was i^less 
to speculate how it had come to be left behind when the structure once standing Ticre was 
abandonedt or how it had escaped those who, during the immediately succe^ing |jeriod, were 
likely to lave searched the deserted settlement for any objects of value or practical use* But what 
1 could i^lize at once was that this find showed us for the first time the actual form in urhich 
that most famous product of the silk^weaving Seres used to travel from China to the classical West* 

A series of interesting finds made afterwards has settled it beyond all doulK that the width Width of 
shown by this little silk roll was the regular one adopted for China's most Important article of 
export in the centuries immediately before and after the commencement of entr era. Decirive 
evidence on this point is furnished by two strips of undjicd silk, T. xv. a. i, 3 No, 539 T 

Plate XV), which I discovered about four mondis later at one of the ruined watch-stations of the 
ancient Chinese Limes west of Tun-hnang, and the inscription on which M, Chavannes has 
examined and explaineil.'^ One of them, bearing a seal imprint and complete in height, shovrs 
that the piece of silk to which it belonged had a width of 50 centimetres (19*^ inches). The 
other, 30-5 cm* long and incomplete, bears an inscrqjtion tn Chinese exactly Indicating the origin, 
dimensions, weight, and price of the piece of silk : * A roll of silk, from K'ang-fu in the j^n-ch'&ag 
Kingdom; width 2 feet 2 inches; len^ 40 feet; weight 35 ounces; value 618 pieces of money.' 

** CX i pp. i34p «i die Khi&ian " See CUawmiwt. Ikotmn^ p. ti6; for U. Cbswumes’ 

carpet iadiwuy and carb Chinew rdlereiiccs to it. «mctioa in fiia intupretaUda ace bekw, chap. xa. sec. Iv. 
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The mention of the Icin^om of Jdn-cb^^ng, which wa; establbhed &! in the provtnoe of Shaji- 
lung, stall one of the diicf silfc*producing regions of China, proves the piece of silk to date from the 
end of the first or beginning of die 5ea>nd century a«d. 

The measure of a feet a inches recorded for the width of the piece enables us to establish the 
standard width for silk thiring the later Han period by evidence independent of die actual state of 
the strip). My excavations along the line of the Chinese Lames west of Tun-huang have brought to 
light two wooden measures which accurately determine the value of the (decimal) Chinese bich at 
that epoch. The measure T* vhl 4 shows a foot divided into ten inches, each or 22-9 
millimetres long. The other measure, T. xi. it. 13, a slip of cane, is marked wttii inch divisions 
of e.xact1y die same length. The measures were found at watch-towers which can both be proved, 
from dated documents recoveitsd there, to have been occupied during the first and second cmitiiry 
Accepting the value of 22-9 mm. for die inch of the Later Han period, w'c get 503S 
centimetres (or 19-83 inches) as the equivalent of the m^iurement, 21 Chinese indies, indicated as 
the proper width in the inscription of T. xv. a. L 3. And widi this the actual width, 50 cm. as 
measured by M. Chavannes, practically coincides. Turning now to die silk roll UA. 1.002, we find 
its actual length to be 18-75 inches, or about one inch less than the standard width just determined 
Dut a glance at the reprodtictiori in Plate XXXVH shows that both ends of the roll, and in particular 
the upper one, have become frayed through abrasion, and this circumstance, tt^ether with die 
probable shrinkage of die fabric during so many centuries’ deposit in dry sand, Is amply suf&elcnt to 
account for the slight difference. 

We are thus justified in concluding that the standard width for silk, as established during the 
Later Han period, did not undergo any change in the times of the Chin dynasty to which the roll 
L.A. L 002 must be assumed to belong. The dimension of the Chinese inch had been altered 
considerably in this later fieriod, if we may judge from the measure L.A. 11. vi. 001 (Plate XX>EV), 
to be described below, which shows flcdmal divisions of or 30-16 mm, eadt But it is only 
natural that an iin}>ortant artiele of foreign export like silk remained unaffected in its trade 
dimensions by this change in the units of measuremeni.** 

The refuse found amidst the timber dl^bris of L.A. t. Iv, ajQit from the remnants of fabrics 
already mentioned, contained a number of smalt obj«ts of household use which will be found fully 
described in the List below. The briefest reference will suffice here to such as the ivooden spoon, 
l_A. I. iv. 008 * the pair of eating sticks, UA. 1. iv. 006-7 *» fragment of a lacquered bow), 
L.A, I. iv. 00*5. The small eanefutly-carved stick, with a etoss piece at one end, L.A, l iv. 009 
(Plate KXXv), cortes|X)nds exactly to the tnoderTt of Chinese Turkestan, used for tying up 

lambs to a rope which is stretched on die ground. Its use must have lieen wide spread in undent 
times, too, as the specimens found at other early sites (L.B, iv, it. 009; N, xiii. t. O02; 
Ka. L 008) prove. More purriing in character are the numerous small pointed ' labels' in 
thin w-Qod, L,A. i. Iv. ii, a-b (Plate XXXV). Two holes pierced through the square bead and 
having a sunken border at cadi end suggest some system of threading which would have allowed 
these pieces of wood, about three Inches long, to be used as scales of an armour somewhat after the 
fashion of scales of hard leather found at tlm Niya Site.** But there remain obvious difficulties of 
a technical kind which render this explanadon for the present unceitain. Attention roay also be 


* Cf. Oia-nttiMS, IkammU, jp. 12 $, 14 $; sbo bdow, 
chiip, smt w«. 1 ^ Iti. 

*•* Th#l Uw standard width of «nk was cohiTBed Af some 
litM bclwteti ibe CMn period arid tbe teiub centorf n prtwed 
Itjf lUb pobiUnga tmind in ihc Crti'im-fcMting csffwtakb are 
nude pf one bfeadtb of lUk, Tbit m Di, q03 »4. d a tfd 


4. A S139, tneaaareta4 kncties. and m Ql 001(7. fodus; 
(ce bdow, dtap, txv. tec. ii 

The piece of aiik fontid ti M. s of the Minn ifie. alto of 
laier onidn, measures a inches; see dnp. jciu. mc. vjii, 

” Q. AiKHfti KAtf-utt I pp. an, 41 j ; also the lacquered 
lewhcr acalei foond ai Mfrio, see below, tiliap. an. tiec, iv. 
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Sec. i] 

called to two fragment.-; of pottery, LA. r. iv. oor, ooa. which have retained their glared surface, b Clued poi- 
two dilTerent tints of green- Its prciw^rvatton U maniTestly due to these pieces having been 
embedded in refuse- The rarity of such glazed potsherds elsewhere at the site is accounted for by 
the corrosion to wltlch all pottery remains, left unprotected on the ground, are exposed here from 
wind-driven sandL LA. i. iv, 002, with its finely crackled leaf-green glaze, suggests Chinese 
pottery of the Han like the similarly crackled glare in reti of LA. 005. In the other 

fragment, LA, l iv, 001 (Plate IVk which is decorated with an indsed pattern, the dark green glaze 
recalls Western influence. 

Finally I ought to rceord here that the careful search of the debris-covered slopes of L.A. i. ffWAr 
resulted also in the recovery of seven Chinese coins, mostly fragmentarj'. They all belong to the 
type marked by the legend IVti^hu and assumed to have been first introduced by the Emperor 
Kuang Wu-ti, a-n. a<l-57- 

SECTtoic II.-^EXPLORATION OF RUINED DWELLINGS, L.A. 

After completing the search of the isolated dwelling south of the StQpa, I moved my band of Bflck-hutU 
labourers to the large group of ruined structures on the south-west. It occupies a terracedike piece 
of ground, about two hun^etl yards broad at its widest, near what my subsequent surveys have 
proved to have been the centre of ihe walled square enclosure marking the ancient Chinese station 
(see Plate 23). Surrounded on all sides by wind-eroded depressions, twelve feet and more deep, 
this ground had escaped being broken up into Y^angs through the protection which the various 
ruined structures occupying It, LA- it-vi, had afforded. In the main building, 1 -A, li (Plate 35)^ 
which appears to have ariginall}- had a rectangular enclosure solidly built of large sun^dncd bricks, 
ilie thic^ walls of three narrow apartments still rose to a good height as seen in Fig. lOi. Here 
I easily recognized the sjiot where Dr. Hedtn had come u|xm his ' find' of Chinese records on wood 
and papier. From thir rubbish layers which covered the floor of the easternmost and narrowest of 
these apartments, LA. u. ti, he liad recovered for^two narrow tablets or * slips no tloubt of die 
type already described, and about two bundred pieces of inscribed paper, most of them lorn 
fragments.' 

A first rapid inspection sufliced to show me that the contents of this refuse-heap, origiiially so Ducumeots 
well sheltered, had not been completely eathausted. NotTvithstanding the statement that * the 
contents of the stall were sifted to the very last grain until we came in fact to the liard bare ground n, if' 
titidemcath, and had literally cleared out the whole of the interiorthe thorough search I niade 
here reveal»l a great quantity of fragments of inscribed paper and wood. A number of tliese, 
indudtng a wedge under-tablet with Kharo$thi writing, LA. il it. 003, ivere found in the rubbish 
still about two feet deep, which Dr. Hedin's men had dug up but not removed from the small 
apartment. But far more Jtumed up in the refuse which had bew thrown out and left to liner the 
eroded slope immediately south (LA. II, i). From this two packets full of Chinese fragments 
were ultimately recovered. The tlun, curled pieces of wood which formed the majority were 
obviously shavings from Chine^ dips of the regular size which had been scraped down in order 
to be used afresh for writing,* The economy practised by the freah use of this old stationery finds 
its obvious explanation in the fact that the material of these slips seems to have been ordinarily 
a pUabTe smooth wood, often of some conifers, which could not liave been obtained locally. 

It is worth noticing that among the Chinese documents here recovered there is a complete 

' Cf. HcdiD, Ontra! Aiia JflH H- P- J Cr»ira{ T 3 &- 4 ti PI* Kw, 87*. Mfl (FI. XXVII), 

Afi»f ii. p. j3*, Pw other Tccarda fftro LA-'u, i, U, cC Decur/Hnit’, Kot 87^- 

■ For tpeciniens of such dicningt, set Chnnmie*, DofU- 884, 893, 
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letter on p?iper* L.A- n. i* i : No. 90^1 whicK foyisd in its original form of a sniall 

convotuie as Intended for transmissioo^ and also tliat tlie dated documents antoitg those which 
M, Oiavanoes has included in his pubiicanoa all belong to the years xD. 365-74. As with (me 
exception the dates in those of Dr. Hedin’s finds about which some preliminary tnformalibtt has so 
far become available range between the years a.ix *64-70,* it seems safe to assume that the U^e 
apartment became filled with refuse and the ‘ waste paper' deposits ii contained daring that period 
or soon after. 

The prevailingly ofhciaJ charactef of the clocuincnts found here and of those, still ntore 
niunerous, which my clearing of ibe closely adjacent and extensive refuse layers, L.A, ui« i and 
vt, ii, lias yielded, malces it certain Uiat tlie complex of ruined dwellings marked by me as 
and in ^see Plate 25) represents what is left of the aooommodaiion which served for tilt Chine^ 
administrative headquarters established in the ancient smtiom In sire and general arrangement, it 
curiously recalled the Ya-m6ns which are occupied now by Chinese officials in charge of districts, etc., 
within the * New Dominion * and eastwards, and whidi are meant to accommodate not only these 
oilicers with their families and personal attendants b«i also their subordinate treasury, 

administrative stores, and the like. The resemblance was so obvious that my Cbarkhtik labourers 
promptly and quite spontaneously came to call L.A. 11 ' the Va*mCn of the Ktfae-shabr*. 

The most striking feature of the surviving ruin is the T-shaped massive wall of large 
sun'dried bricks against which all traceable rooms of l—A. li appear to have been built. It 
could be followed in the direction E.N.E, to W.S.W. for about 150 feet with an arm adjoining 
it at right angles eastwards and still e.'^tending for about 105 feet. As in the case of all 
brick structures of tlie site, there was a layer of tamarisk feacincs below forming a foundation. 
With regard to the former portion of the T-shaped xvaU, the fact that Jt lies exactly in the direction 
of the prevailing wind ta sufficient to explain its escape from oompicte erosion. Even thus most of 
its length, except behind the small apartments ti-iv and near room v, had been worn down 
almost to ground IcveL The other wall, forming the top of the T and lying right aero® the 
prevalent clircctinn of thf^ "Wintlj had suffered even more by abrasion and wwilti hav£ disappeared 
altogether but for the heavy timber ddbris which covered ihe eroded slopes on either side. It 
appears probable that this cross-wall originally extended further to the N.N.W,, and that it was the 
prolonged resistance offered by the structures once adjoining this wall which saved the remains of 
L.A. ft, nt, V, and vi from lieing even more eroded. At the S.S.E* end of this crosa-wall, and in 
a corresponding posidon to the i^udt of L.A. III (see Fig. 102), the timber dibrfs Btrewlng the 
eroded slopes was particularly heavy, suggesting structures at the ends of what might have been 
two wings flanking the main court of tlie ' Ya-m^i', But this must necessarily ^ain mere con¬ 
jecture. It may, however, be noted that on the slope to the south of L-A. tii. iii, and some three 
feet below its floor level, remains of a brick wall or platform, six fcei wide, cropped out, Indicating. 
Iierliaps, the existence in a simihir position of some earlier structure. The brick walls of I-A. tt 
showed an average thickness of about S bricks measured i&—19'* in length and ra—13 in 

width, with a thickness of 4^^- 

The diree narrow closct 4 ikc apartments, u. ii—tv (see Fig, tot), which liave already been 
refertttl 10. are formed bycro®^alls projecting to about tS feel from the main wall of L.A. n. 
Their southern ends are broken, and the exact length of Utese narrow apartments could not be 
determined. As seen in Fig, 99. the croM-walls are constructed of sun-dried bricks of the previous y 
mentioned sire, with the successive courses separated from each other by layers of stamped clay n 
about the same thickness. The cross^walls still rose in jdaoes to a maximum height of ten feet and 

* Cr. Hiniiyi ptperqwKed bf Dr, Htdin, Ctitrr^fAiia <mti Tlirff E p. 144. 
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showed a varying thickness rrom three to Tour feet. With the exception of the reftise deposit within 
It. ii already described, the most curious feature of these small apartments was their narrowness, 
particularly disproportionate to the thickness of the dividing walls. The one furthest to the north, 
east. n. ii, m^sured only four feet across, and the other two, tii and iv, nine feet six inches and four 
feet respectively. In the absence of distinctive fintU— none were made in any of the three apart- 
ments—'it seems difficult to guess their original pvirposc. But it is unlikely that they could have 
been constructed to serve as quarters. In view of the remarkable thickness of the walls it has 
occurred to me that they might have been, intended for store-rooms or possibly prison cells. It is 
ofivious that an ancient Chinese' Ya-rndn' at an Important station would have needed both, just as 
they are usually provided in similar modern structures. 

Dr. Hedin had found both rooms tit and iv lilled with sand to a height of over tliree feet, and Docmnent* 
on dearing this had come upon ‘only two or three pieces of torn paper*.* ! rayself had the floor, 
over which a fresh layer of drift-sand had accumulated, carefully searched again without any result. 

It was left for Mr. Tachibana, on bis rapid visit paid to this site In ipto, to discover here the 
interesting Chinese document dating from a. a 524 and representing the draft of a letter from the 
Chang'ckik Li Po. to which I shall have to recur below,* From the verbal explanations that the 
young Japanese explorer was able to give me in the autumn of that year, he appears to have found 
it in an interatice of the brickwork of a wall within room iv, and at some height above its ftoor. 

The examination I was able to make of the little apartment in February, 1914, showed in two 
places shallow niches or holes whidi appeared to have been roughly broken out from the wall In 
the absence of further and more exact information, I assume that Mr. Tachibana had made bis 
interesting tUscovery in a small fissure or hole between two bricks and bad subsequently enlaiged it 
In the hope of finding more. It is impossible, of course, to guess how the crum|i]ed-up sheet of 
paper had fbimd its way into that fissure. But In any case its discovery in such a place suggests 
that the interior walls had at the time already lost the plastered surface which they must, no doubt, 
once have had, the structure being more or less in a state of ruin. Hence the discovery does not 
affect the doubt expressed above as to these rooms having been constructed for ordinaty oocujfiation 
as quarters. 

Within the angle of the main ival! and the north-eastern cross-wall of LA, it lay the room v, Finds In 
measuring about 30 by 1 3 feet Jnstde. From the fact that along a portion of its north wall 
there were found remains of a narrow pbtform. about two feet highland in the wall behind it 
a cupboard-tike recess about eight inches deep, it may, perhaps, be concluded that it had been 
used as a living apartment or office, In this room were found four Qunese documents on wooden 
slips, among them two complete {Doc, Nos, 750 and Sao) and one dated a.i>. 263 (LA. ii. v* 3^ 

Doc. No. 73®')’ Embedded in the floor just below the platform lay the oblong tablet LA. n. v, 5, 
showing remains of Xharo^thl writing. It had probably reached this position some time before the 
site was abandoned; for the wood wa.s rotten and eaten by insects and the surface badly perished 
b)' damp. Here were also recovered a well-preserved bronze bolt, LA. n. v, 00a (Plate XXX VT) 
with a square head at one end, and the fragment of a kiln-fired day bowl. LA. n. v.. 001, with 
a deep leaf-green glaze recalling Han pottery. 

Immediately to the west lay a small detached structure built of timber and plaster, of Coastniciive 
which two rooms, LA. u. vI and vli, still showed the lines of their walls marked by upright posts f***'**'®* 
and remains of horizontal reed wattle {s« Fig. lor, on extreme right). The room vi had at its 
north-east end a sitting platform built in clay, two feet eight inches high and five feet widei 
approadied by three steps. The w-all dividing it from room vii showed remains of a panelled 
• Cf. II«dw, C*n/rot Atio, B. p. fijj. * Cf, p 
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window, dix feet wide and flnnlced by posts, above the centre of this fdatform. As I had found an 
exactly corresponding armngement iti the mins N. and N. xxvi of the Niya Site, described 
above * we have here fresh e\^dcnce how dosely the cotwtrticttvc features of dwellings agreed in 
widely distant parts of the Tarim. Basin during the third century a# 1)- In room vi was found the 
wooden measure L.A. a. vt. ooi (PLite XXXV) already mentioned,^ In room vii the posts and 
w'attle showed signs of having been portialiy destroyed by fire, and charred fragments of wood were 
found under the drift-sand covering the floor,' 

The structural remains marked L.A- lu (see Fig. 102, Plate 25) seem, as already explained, 
to have belonged to the south-weatem wing of the 'Ya-m^£n'. Of the large rootn, L.A. in. iii, 
mensuring about 35 by aS feet, the walls of dmber and horizonial reed wattle were dearly 
traceable on two sides only, the rest bdng batUy eroded. Some t^ the posts, however, still stood 
upright: two among them, which must have carried one of the beams supimiting the ceiling, sdll rose 
to a height of t3 feet. This room had been searched by Dr. Hcdin, who had found in or near it 
a targe and well-preserved earthenware jar, a decoraiive wood'Carving, and what he took to be 
the solid wooden wheel of a cart* Among the pieces of architectural wood-carving left behind. 
Fig. 99 shows the wx>oden circular liase with socket on which one of the central pillars had once 
stood, a badly splintered double cantilever on which one of the roof beams must have rested, two 
volutes probably also from cantilevers, and two turned balusters with elaborate mouldings similar 
to those subsequently recovered from L.B. tv (Plate XXXIll). All these pieces were of Toghrak 
wood. 

On caiefudy clearing the iloor of the small and almost completely eroded apartment ii, we came 
upon two fragmentary Chinese slips, and when this search was extended to the ground immediately 
adjoining on the south-west, which 1 first assumed to liave l)ecn occupied by another portion of the 
structure, L.A, m, i, Chinese records on wood and small miscellaneous rdira rapidly cropped up in 
numbers. Thus some thirty-seven slips beating Chinese writing were recovered here, besides two 
small fragments of Kharosfhi docimients on wood. Among miscellaneous finds may be specialty 
mentioned a bronse arrowhead, L.,A. in. 001 (Plate XXIX); the portion of 3 wooden bowl, 
lacquered red and black, L.A, nt 004 1 a lacquered wooden style* perhaps intended for writing, 
L.A. m. t, 002: and a small fragment of an earthenware dish, L.A. m, 002, decorated with 
a faintly lustrous slip in green, resembling Chinese work of Han times. In reality, we had here 
struck the easternmost portion of that huge refuse-heap L.A. vt. ti, the subsequent discovwy of, and 
abundant ynetd from, which we shall have to describe (iresently. 

Tlie ruin to which I turned on December 19, after clearing the lasbnamed apartment of what 
we called the Ya-m^n, was that of a relatively large dwelling, L. A, iv, dose on a htuidrcd yards to 
the south-west. It comprised, as the plan in Plate 24 shows, a number of rooms of varying 
sixes up to 21 feet square, roughly built with walls of timljer and vertical tamarisk rushes, and in 
addition to these, In the centre, a group of apartments more solidly oonstnicted of stamped day or 
of timber and plaster.'* Sand filled it to a height of three to four feet. The room i: about 13 by 
12 feet inside and built with iivalls of stamped day about three feet, thick, was provided with 
a low sitting pUtform of clay along three of its wdLs and with a firoplaee, also of clay, on the 
fourth. The tntemal arrangement thus corresponded exactly to that observed in many of the 


* Cf, Abovr, ppL 9t6. fjH «lih Figs. 6^, t*, and 
PL 14 . 

* See above, p, 574- 
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andent dwellings I had excavated at the Site and elsewhere in tlie Khotaii region.^* In the 
small passage^like apartment u tlut adjoined it, and close to the door, still retaining its wooden frame, 
which led into a kind of central hall, there were found three rectangular double-tabSets with 
Kharos^i text, LA. tv. it. t-3 (Plate XXXVni), Considering that they lay on tltree feet of 
sand and atinost on the surface, their preservation was surprisingly good, This was partly due to 
the hrst two documents being found wrapped up in rags. Among these was the stout cotton fabric, 

LA, IV. ti- OOi. remarkable both on account of its material, as analysed by Dr. Hanausak, and its 
intcFCBting texture, whidt suggests its having originally been intended for wear under armour as 
a gambesofl. It is clear that these Kharo5|:hI tablets must have fallen to the place where they were 
^ found from a receptacle in the wait or above the door.” This door was curiously low, like the 
other two in LA. iv of which the lintels and cross-piece were still in position. 

The central hall in its size, 28 by a 1 feet, and general plan distitictly resembled that of the Consimctin 
* Aiwdn' still common in modem Torkestan houses. In it the central pillar could still be 
fitted with the plain massive bracket on which the roof beam had rested. The purpose of tlie 
space boarded off. in the eastern comer, with a sort of low railing, could not be made out The 
talge room, about as feet square, adjoining the south-eastern wall, does not communicate 
ditectly with the rest of the house, and may, perhaps, from this position be assumed to have 
corresponded to the tnikmdn-J:/£dita. or guest-quarters usually found nowadays in welt-tiMiD people's 
houses in the oases of the Taiim Basin, No finds were made either here or in the smaller rooms 
on the other side of the central ItalL Their walls showed a wattle of vertical bundles of tamarisk Tuiuri»k 
branches, which were held In ^xisition horiiontal twists of the same material tied to a framework 
of posts. Vertical reed bundles filled a spats of about two to three Inches wkte within the tamarisk 
\rattlc, and its outside laces were onginaily coated with mud piaster to a total thickness of about 
eight inches. These walls had resisted wlnd-erosIon far better t han might have been expected 
from their rough construction. The reason, no doubt, b that such walls, widi their closely set and 
yet pliable fascines, offered less scope for the conrostve acuon of wiad-driveo sand than solid walls 
of brick Of superior wattle, and. in fact, could protect themselves by catching and retaining the 
drift-sand. 

Two small deposits of refuse adjoining the house added their quota of finds. From one near 
the west entrance of the central hail, Iv, came the fragment of a rectangular under-tablet in 
Kharo^fhl, LA. iv.iv. i, and a complete Chinese document on [mper. Doc, No* 903, containing the 
record of a tribute of various pieces of silk offered by a certain barbarian.” In another small 
refuse-heap to the north-east, neair room i, were found the partially bleaclied Kharo^hi wedge 
undcr-tablei, LA. tv. ooi, and fragments of a well-woven woollen material, LA. tv. 004 (Plate 
XXXVIl). Details as regards the technique of its weaving and the pattern shown by the wdl- 
preserved colours will be found In the descriptive list.” 

A striking and more abundant discovery of records was made at a heap of timber ddbris, Find of 
LA, IV. v, which occupied the top of a small and badly eroded terrace some twelve yards to the 
north of the north-west corner room of the house. The original dimensions or shape of the small iv, v. 
structure of which this debris represented the last remnant could no longer be made out. Here, 
quite dose to the surface, when the sand hod been scraped away, were found eleven Kharo^thl 
documents on wood, six of oblong shape togetlier with four pieces of wedge tablets and one 

** C/t,agn Ft d, 14, 16 i ij F Amint} PL XXVIIi, The wrongly rest) illo-iaiirii, LA. iv» I. i, ChawnnRes, 

XXXIV, XXXV. IktttwtmU, p. t86, tiiould be correkcil jn to LJt. ti-. w. s, 

n This door of LA. iv. il is veen on the ntreme left in See below, {:. 454. 
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rectangiilar covering-tablet. As z cottsequenoe of tiie exposed position in which ihcse tablets had 
lain, the surface of almost all had suffered badly through bleaching and cracking. But, on most, 
KharofthI writing was still traceable in parts, and on a few, L.A. tv. v. 9, la (Plate XXXVIK). 
columns of tines, dear and black, had survived- The rapid examination I was able to make on the 
spot suggested that the oblong tablets with their colmnnar writing contained accounts or oflSce 
memos. In one I thought that 1 made out a list of Indian-looking {personal names, all In the 
genitive case, ■ 

This discovery of Kharosthi records, added to those made in room ii and outside the house, 
was enough to oonvinM me at the rime that the ruin L.A, tv marks the residence of a non-Chinese 
official belonging to the indigenous administration of the territory, t shall have occasion to refer ^ 
below to the indications which make it highly probable that here, too, Chinese control, military and 
political, had allowed the indigenous administration to continue undisturbod in the hands of the 
local ruling family. The first direct evidence of this was furnished to me on the spot by one of the 
rectangtdar double-tablets found in LA. tv. ti. Its shape was sufficient to prove that it was a full 
official document and hence dated, and on examining die opening formula I found that the dating 
was, just as in the Niya Site rectangular double-tablets, by the year of the reigning Maharaja. But 
the name, wbidi 1 then read as Diigaka, entirely differed in formation from the names of rulers 
recorded in the documents of the far-ofr Niya tr^L 

Besides these Kharo^thi tablets, LA. rv. v yielded a number of fragments of fabrics, 
including several much-tom pieces of a well-made woollen rug, LA. tv. v, ooa {Plaies JCXXvn 
and XLIX), widi an elaborate coloured pattern, details of which will be found in tlie desenptive 
list.” Tltere was found also an mteresting wooden bar, LA, tv. v. oot (Plate XXXV), which 
appears to have formctl part of the saddle-gear of a pack-animal, but tJie exact use of which srill 
remains to he determined. 

The ruin next cleared was that of the small dwelling, L,A, v (Plate ag)* situated about twenty 
j'ar'da to the north of LA. nr. Wltat remained of the rooms, built of limber and horizontal reed 
wattle, had suffiered badly through erosion, and the covering of sand 00 the floor was only two feet 
deep or less. So it was not suriiristng that the three Kharo^tlii tablets found in the southernmost 
room, showed a bleached surface only marked by faint writing. Yet on a small wooden seal, 
Dm, 889 (Plate XXVll). wliich came to tight here, tlie raistxl Chinese diaractcrs, giving the name 
and place of oripn of its owner, had remained in excellent preservalion. The Chinese slip, 
Dm, 891 (Pbtfi XXVii), found here also retained its writing in fair condition. From the thtn layer 
of refuse in the adjoining court, ii, we recovered besides a Chinese record on wooil. Dm. 890^ and 
two Kharo^tbl tablets, L.A, v. ii. a, 4, an excellently preserved wooden fire-block, L.A. v. ii. * 
(Plate XXXV). 

Along one side it shows four charred holes or 'hearths' partially sunk through the thickness 
of the wo^ and communicMicg with the edge by means of Bat grooves riirough which the sparic 
could reach the timier. Threaded on a thong of white leather, and still attached to the block 
through a hole in the centre, is a small peg of very hard wood, with one end sharpened into a point, 
the other conical and just fitting the holes. The latter end shows signs of fire and evidently was 
once revolved in the holes. As pointed out by Mr. Joyce tn his note on this and other fire-sricks In 
my collection,” this peg was probably cut down from an old broken ' male* fire-stick and attached 
to the ' female' fire-blo^ to allow it to be conveniently fixed to the wall. 1 have already referred 
elsewhere to the curious evidence which this and similar finds at other sites, from the Tun-huang 


^ Sec beJtm, p. 435. 


•' Cf. Afrfff. d, j. No. *4. 
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Limes to Farhad Bfig-yaibki, furnish as to this primitive method of (irc-productiou Iiaving prevailed, 
during the eariy centuries of our era, all along the line of Chinese advance west winds. ’ 

Immediately to the south-west of L.A. v could be traced a fence made of tamansk rushes 
marking a rectangular enclosure about forty feet across. Beyond it were several smaller fenced 
spaces, probably meant for horses or cattle, and adjoining the rernains of some modest quarters, 
LA. VI (Plate 25), roughly built with rush walls. In the small rooms, t, the wind had scixiped the 
ground dear in the centre ^ yet li^t sand lay in the corners, and in the one to the south-west there 
survived a solitary rectangular coveriug-tablGC, bleached and splintered. The nntd plaster of the 
walb had completely disappeared, and little was leA of their wooden framework. 

SecnoN 11L—DISCOVERIES IN AN ANCIENT REFUSE-HE.AP, LA. vi. il 

Far more interesting than the small dwellings last described was the rich mine which we struck 
in the big rubbish-heap, LA. vl ii, extendiog eastwards from LA. vi to the extreme western 
portion of the ' Ya-mflnwhere it joined the previously searched area LA. hl L It measured 
over a hundred feet across, 'vith a width of about feet {see Plate 25). Fig. (OO shows it in the 
course of clearing. On the south, to a height of from four to five feet gradually diminishing 
northward, lay a of consolidated rubbish consisting mainly of reed straw and stable refuse 
induding abundant droppings of horses, donkeys, and camels, and to a smajbr extent also of sheep. 
As soon as excavation of this unsavoury quarry had commenced from the south, Chinese records 
on wood and paper, together with other small relics, CTO|:ped up in numbers. Most of them were 
recovered from layers two or three feet above the ground level and thus close to the present 
surface. Evidently the sweepings from tlie quarters and offices close by had been thrown down 
here on earlier accumulations of stable litter. Docs the comparative rarity of records in the 
latter indicate a period when the ruined station served as a- halting-place on the ancient trade 
route, but had cea^ for a time to be a place of much official activity ? Our present knowledge 
of local history in this region is too imperfect to permit of any definite answer. But it is certainly 
curious that the dated records on wood from ihb deposit of refuse (see Dik. Nos. 721-28, 731, 733, 
735-36) are contained within the narrow chronological range of a-n. 264-70, to which two 
fragmentary documents on paper {D&a., Nos. 9to, 912) add the date a.e>. 312. 

The careful clearing of these accuniubtions of dirt kept us busy for the best part of two days. 
'Hie odours were still pungent and. combined with the icy north-east wind whtJt was constantly 
driving fine particles impregnated with ammonia into eyes and throat, made the task very trying. 
It was impossible to remove the refuse altogether, and after being turned over and searched, ft liad 
to be left in niu. In this process the nibbtsh-heap had naturally lost Its quasi-consolidated 
condition. It was hence of special interest to me to fine] it, on my second visit in February, 1914, 
practically undiminished and scarcely disturbed on the sur^ce, in spite of all tlie gales and sand 
which had driven across it during the seven intervening years, Thi.s strikingly illustrates the W’ind* 
relating capacity of such refuse, espedaily when containing a thick admixture of straw, which has 
protecte<I from erosion, at so many of the ancient sites Utat I explored,* valuable antiquarian 
relics. 

In proportion to the extent of this refuse-heap was the abundance of interesring finds which 
rewarded its clearing. Among them the most numerous class are the Chinese records on wood 
and paper. Of the former I counted on the s|>ot about 170, of which 121 are published in 
M. Chavannes'' Dxum^His, the rest being small fragments or undecipherable for one reason or 

■ Cf,, is.g., AntitHt A'Atf/oM, L pp. ^43 stj., 479 5 kbave, {ip. *03, i;fi. 
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another,* The vast majority of thejn art* wntten on wooden sltpe of the regular awe and ahape, 
measuring, when complete, between 9^ and 9^ inches tn length and three-dghths and half of an inch in 
width (see Doc, Pl^es XXII—X X VII). A constderahle proportion of them show signs of having been 
broken, probably on purpose like torn ‘ waste papers *, or burnt at one end when they had been used 
as ‘spills' to light fires.* 

A wood^ document of special antiquarian interest is the wdi'preserved reetaogulajf tablet 
L,A. vt. j[. 0300 {Doc. No. 751, Plate )(Xin), measuring by i| inches, which is inscribed 
' to Chang, the chuHg-chik of the Western Countriesthe name of the sender behjw, and 
that of the person entrusted with die delivery above. This inscription on the obverse and 
the sunk rim on the back of the tablet conclusively prove diat it once served as Qd to a smalt 
boK containing an oftidlai letter, Tiie obverse shows in .its centre <1 socket, now empt)> for 
a clay seal, and three transverse string-grooves, exaedy like die covering-tablets of Kharosthl 
rectangular documents in wood. Another smaller tablet of a simitar type, L.A. vr. it, 09 {Doc. 
No, 775 * IPlnto XXIV), has two string-grooves and the socket still filled with clay, thoi^h the seal 
impression is no longer recognizable The writing on the obverse describes the content of the 
small box to which this little tablet must have formed! the lid as a * private letter* from a certain 
Chao A-chung. There is fiirtber a pair of small Inscribed tablets of a shape closely corresponding, 
L-A. Vt. ii. 0141 and 0173 {Doc* No, 868), in which M, Cha^'gnnes recognizes the Ud and the 
bottom of a box once containing a letter, though the ivriting of the inscription is so very cursive 
that it cannot be decipheretL 

But the two first-named tabiecs amply sufficed to assure, me on the spot that 1 had been right 
when, years before, 1 conjectttraily assumed ' that the ingenious rnethods of fastening and 
authentication which are so amply iltustraced by our Kharo^thT documents on wood *, firat brought 
to light in 1901 at the Niya Site, * were originally derived from China *.* Subsequent finds of far 
earlier Chinese * stationery * on wood have fully coafirmed this. The only rectangular coverings 
tablet with a Chinesc inscription found in 1901, N. xv. 345,* had also been marked as a lid the 
sunk rim and raised central portion of the reverse. From the width of the latter, about one inch, 
1 had concluded that' a -set of slips of the usual width could just have been inserted verttdaJly into 
the receptacleWith this explanation the widths sliown by the raised central portion of the 
back of L.A. VI, ii. 0300 and by the flat back of L.A. vi. ii. 09, pis, i| and | inch respectively, 
fuUy agree. The latter Ud-toblet and also L.A. vi. ii, 0141 {Doc. No, 868), which is 
just an inch ft-tde, probably rested <m a rim sunk Into the thickness of the boards forming 
^e sides of the box intended to receive the mseribed slijM of wood.* In each case the width left 
inside the box just suilficed lor the toscrtion of a set of slips, the regular size of these not exceeding 
three-quarters of an inch. 

To the Chinese records on wood from L.A. vi, ii must be added close on threescore 
fragments of Chinese paper documents, of whirii nineteen were sufficiently large and legible to be 
included^ in M, Cbavannes* publication.* The greater proportion of fragments which could not be 
utilized is probably due to the more thorou^t way in which these real * waste papers' could be torn 
up and dcstroj-ed. The paper material was undoubtedly brought from China, and this may explain 
why at the NIya Site, so much further away to the west and not on the main trade route, ruined 


* Cf. Ctuvtnnef;, IkeKKfiit, Noe, J5V-36, J4 j- 

8*. T8a, 78 fi. ?SS-»ia. SjlJ-n. 

* Cf, AHfitHi Khutan. i. p, 34j. 

‘ CC ibid., fi p. 361. 

* See ibid,. If. PI, CXlV uu) L p, 361, nine 17. 
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dwellings and refuse^Iieaps of approiximately the same period did not yield the smallest fragment of 
paper. Even at the Lon-Ian Site some infereiice may, perhaps, be drawn as to the comparative 
rarity of paper from the fact that in several instances the reverse of paper* bears writing by a 
different hand and, In one case at least, of an official character.* 

In striking contrast with die abundance of Chinese records is the small number of Khara^fhl 
documents which have found their way into this general deposit of refuse. This disproportion 
seems to me quite consistent with the promineotly ^inese character of the station represented by 
the LJ\. nitns and of the traffic and administrative activity which it served. Besides four 
fragmentary* tablets and three small torn p?«xs of paper with Kharo^thi script (L.A. vi. it. 0102, 
0103. 0236, Pbte XXXVin) there was found the large and almost complete paper document 
* LnA. vr. IL 0234 (Plate XXXJXI. In shape and in the arrangement of the ivriting it dosdy 
resembles the Kharo^thi documents on leather which another precious refuse-heap, N. kv, had 
yielded at the Niya Site.* A novelty b presented by a strip of fine undyed silk, L. A vi. ii. 0235 
(Plate XXXIX). inscribed with two lines of KharofthI It has furnished the first tangible con* 
firmotion of the Chinese antiquarba tradition that silk was one of the ancient wTJting rnaterials used 
before the invention of paper, about a.i>. 105.*'* The material In this cose, too, just as in that of the 
KharofthI documents on paper, must have come from China. It desien,^M notice, therefore, that the 
other records on silk which I subsequently discovered, two of them in Kharo^thi and Br^hml 
respectively, came from ruined watch-stations along that very route which the ancient Chinese silk 
trade had followed through the desert west of Tun-huang,*’ The fragment LwA, vr, it 059 
{Doc. No. 918. Plate XXVin) is of some interest because tlie tom piece of paper bears on one side 
remains of a Chinese epistle written at Tun-huang, and on the other three lines in KhaTt>$thL 

Glad 35 t was of tliese plentifui manuscript remains, which confirmed or expanded previously 
gained archeological knowledge, 1 was at the time even more interested in a small torn scrap of paper, 
L.A. VI. iuotOit (Plate dill), which raised a fresh problem. Barely 4f inches long with a maximum 
width of two inches, it retained small portions of four lines in wliat was a truly * unknown' writing. 
It mamTestly ran from right to left, and some of the characters distantly recalled Aramaic. It was 
obvious iliat no dedphermetit could be hoped for from so tiny a fragment. Yet this did not prevent 
my thoughts from instinctively connecting this script of dearly Western look with people from 
ancient Sogdiatio, or even more distant Iranian lands, who might have followed this early high road 
to the country of the silk-weaving Seres. I could not foresee then that a lucky discovery, made 
four months later in a mined watch-station at the eastern end of this andent desert route, would put 
into my hands quite a number of complete documents in the same script. Still less did I imagine 
that tlieir subsequent partial dedpherment by the philobgical penetration of that lamented Iranian 
schobr, M. Robert Gauthiot, would prove them to be In Early Sogdlun writing and tanguagei** 

That all these multifarions records had found their way to tlie large refuse-heap as sweepings 
from the neighbouring quarters and offices was made plain by tlte plentiful remnants of worn-out 
articles of clothing, furniture, and implements of all sorts which were mixed up with them in the 
layers of rubbish. A reference to the descriptive list below will show the variety of the 
miscellan^us relics recovered from L,A, v*. ii.’* More vividly perhaps than anything els ** , tliey 


* Ct JJounnifiti, Ncs. sue, ^ 1 $, ;) 7 o, 995 , 9 * 8 . 
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• Cf, Ananti ATAi^/an, L |X 34$, u. W. XCl-XOli. 

** Cf. Chavattnes, Im rhiiteu, in /atrmti AtiaL, 
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brought home to me the petty realities of the life led at tilts modest Gitnese etation. But a brief 
simimary of the more instructive classes of objects must sufhoe lierei 

The special value of a1! specimens found In L>A. vi. It lies in the iket that, owing to the 
presence in tlte same layer of written records ranging over a somewhat brief perbd, tiiey can be 
accurately dated. The Importance of this fact is particiilariy obvious In the case of such remains as 
pottery and small objects in metal which, owing to their liard substanee, could also be pfdred up tn 
great numbers from the surges of wind-eroded ground, but which, found In this way, necessarily lack 
chronological determination. Thus fragments of pottery, simply ornamented, such as 1 *.A, vi. iL 1. 
001. b, 002, which Plate XKXV! illustrates, acquire an andiaeologica] value beyond their intrinsic 
interest. Pieces of pottery in hard black or dark-grey clay, covered witli close parallel ribbing, ^ 

i, e. 'mat-marked*, like L.A, VT. ii, 004 (Plate liXhVi), 0024, closely resemble the type of pottery 
most common at the ruined watch-stations of Han times along the ancient Umes w'est and north of 
Tun-huaug, and may, together with fragments like L.A, 00146, LB, iv, tt-v. 006 (Plate XXXVl), 
have lidonged to pots actually brought from there. Among smalt objects in brorue, the terminal 
ending in a lioness' head, LA.vt. 001 (Plate XXXVI), and the fragment of an open-work moulded 
ornament, LA, vl ii. 0012 (Plate SXDJ), may be speciiiliy mentioned. The prevalence of bronze 
loops and strap rings, probably from harness, over iron ones (L,A. vi, it, ooS) is signtfieant. 

Among objects in wood, the leg of a piece of furniture, LA- vi, 00a (Plate XXXV), the 
spoons, LA, VI, ii, 0017,0018, 0058, spatulas, L.A, vi. it. 0040 (Plate XXXv), 005a, 0057, and sea) 
cases, L..A. iL 0019, ooao, closely resembling those found at the NIya Site, may be singled out 
for mention. Lacquered work is represented by a fiagment from the rim of a vessel, LA. \n. 

ii. 001, a, painted dark red inside and, no doubt, brought from China. It is also po^ibie that the 
much-worn string-sandal, LA. vi. ii. 0025 (Plate XXXVIJ), the curious technique of which has been 
fully explained in the descriptive list, had come 10 its final rest in this refuse-heap on a foot which 
had tramped the long desert marches from Tim-huang; for its make agiecs dosdy witii that of 
numerous cast sandals of hem|> string which turned up at ruined vratch-stations of the Tun-buong 
Limes, and which seem to represent the usual foot-gear of Chinese soldiers of Han times. Hut t must 
point out that I found a sandal of similar type at one of the ruined dweUlugs of Dand^-oilik, and 
that In tills case date and place make local origin more probable.'^ tn the leather shoes, 
LA. VL ii, 0030k a,b, 0031, we may safely recc^ise Indigenous products. In the last specimen 
the purple colouring of the leather is curious to note as this is still the favourite colour for the 
modem rAffrwi* or boots in most oases of the Tarim Basin.** 

Among the abimdant remains of fabrics (LA, vl ii. 0027, ooaS, 0035-38) woollen and silk 
materials of varied colouring prevait, but hemp and felt are’ also represented. The small fragment 
of a fine figured silk, LA, v(, ii. 0045. b (Plate CXi), shows remarkably rich design and very delicate 
weaving. Another interesting piece is the well-preserved fragment of a woollei pile carpet, 
LA VL ii. 0046 (Plate xxxvn), showing peculiar deteits of weaving (see descrtplive list) which 
make it resemble In technique the modern Japanese rug, just like the previously noticed carpet 
fragment LA-1, ii, ool. A material peculiar to tlic Lou-Ian region is the carefully woven horse- 
hair gauze, LA. vi. iL 0043 (Plate XXXVll)* oo&O, of which the latter fragments seem to Iiave 
belonged to a sieve. The net of hemp string, L.A. vi. n. 0034, with Its wide nieshes cannot have 
served for fishing (as one tnight have expected If the ancient station had realty been situated close 
to a lake according to Dr. Hedin^s supposition), but was evidently intended for netting game. Fish 
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bones, however, were pknbTul in the refuse, just ns bones of sheep, donkeys, and camels. The 
absence of straw from wh^t and other cereals in the midst of the masses of reed straw was curios 
pobting^ to the fact that the cultivated area which supplied food for men and fodder for animals 
must have been at some distance. Groins of millet (the present Panicum miliaceum), 

L.A. vu 003. were, however, found, and a subsequent close eaamination of the wall plaster in 
L.A. n. vi revealed the presence of wheat straw in it 

Before concluding the account of the finds made in L.A. vl fi, I may brielly reJb* to the 
numismatic evidence which tt turtiishes. It has its special Interest on account of the certaintj' with 
which the numerous finds of dated Chinese documents, as mentioned above,allow us to attribu^ 
the accumulation of the refuse deposits between the structures of LA, in, v, and vi in the main 
to the second half of the third and the early decades of the fourth century A,n. Among the 
nineteen Chinese copper coins found at LjV. v and L.A. vt there are seven tVtt-cHm ^eces or 
fragments of such, one Ho-ch'Uan coin, and eleven much-dipped pieces of a typo illustrated by 
Nos. ap-34 in Pbtc CKL^** The proportion between the full fVu-cAu and these small pieces, 
dipped down often to quite diminutive sizes. Is not materially altered if we indude the coins found 
at L.A. tti and tv, the totals being then raised: to twelve and nineteen respectively. We have 
here dear archaeological evidence proving that such dipped pieces must already have been 
extensively in drcnlatian during the latter half of the third century a.o., and that the view which 
would attribute the iniroduetion of these thin coins, known to Chinese numismatics under the 
graphic term of'goose's eyes’, to the shortlived reign of Fci-ri, a-u. 465, and his successoro of the 
Sui^ dynasty, is misleading.’^ There seems good reason to believe that Chinese numisimaiists, 
too, are cognizant of these much-dipped pieces going back at least to the reign of Hsicn-ti, the last 
emperor of the Later Han dynasty, a-O. In reality the process of constant debasement 

to which this quasi-subsldlajy currency owes its origin is likely to have set in far earlier. 


SEcnojf IV.—REMAINS OF A WALLED ENCLOSURE 


The clearing of the other structural remains which had survived within the ancient station was 
effected with ease on December 32. They proved unfortunately scanty, owing to the terrible 
havoc worked by wind-erosion, which in several places, c.g. to the north and north-west of L.A, vi, 
had left nothing but big pieces of limber ddbris scattered over the sUjpes of bare Vandangs to marii 
the position once occupied by substantial dwellings. At a distaoce of about a hundred yards to the 
south of the * Ya-mfina group of small quarters, L.A. vn (see Plates ^3, 24), still showed 
its walls, built with vertical tamarisk ru^es, to a height of two or three feet. \Vithin these walls 
and the adjoining fences^ which the same pliable material has saved from erosion, light drift-sand 
had accumulated over the original ground. But besides some small metal fragments, mduding 
a fairly well preserved ear-ring, LA. vit ooz, c (Plate XXIX), and a hollow Toghrak trunk 
probably once used for storing grain, there was found here only an oblortg Kharoftlu tablet^ 
L.A. VII. i. I. An almost completely destroyed structure, on a terrace rising about twenty-six feet 
above the adjoining eroded depression, yielded only three coins, a wooden comb, and a few 

miscellaneous fragments tn lacquered and metal. 

The ruin LA. ix, seen in Figs. 92,95. lay within about forty yards of the Stflpa, and furnished 
a striking tllustrotion of the physical factors at work here. Of the substantial dwelling which, as 
the heavy foundation beams seen in Fig, 9a on the north slope of the isolated terrace show, had 
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once stood hero, there survived only smsl! remnants of the timber and wattle walls at the point 
where four rooms met. Even these would probably have disappeared under the ceaseless attack of 
erosion if tlie tangled mass, long dead, of tantartsk growth, seen in Fig. 95 lidbre clearing, had not 
adbrded protection* These tamarisks must have grown up after the abandonment of the site and 
during a period when water still readied the vicinity of the ruiniL A much later temporary return 
of water to the site is attested by the smalt tamarisk shnib, also dead but of relatively recent appearance, 
which, in Fig. 95, is seen 00 deeply eroded ground at the fool of the terrace bearing the remains. 
Dead tamarisk growth of this later date was also found in 'wiFid*scoured depressions near 1 ... A* I and 
south of L.A, [I, as shown by the photographs in Figs- 93 and toa. Tein{>oraTy as Uiis return of 
water to the vidnity of the mins must have been, its effect lasted safiSdcntly long to permit of the 
formation of small nidimentary tamarisk-cones such as arc seen in Fig. 102, Near UA,ii I observed, 
in fact, that part of the tamarisk scrub on a single one of these little cones was still living. 

It was of interest to note that of the four waits meeting in Uie small extant partioo of the 
ruin, one showed wattle formed of diagonal tamarisk matting just as was found in most of the better 
built dwell [tigs of the Niya Site,* another orkorirontal reed, bundles, and the rest of verdcally-ptaeed 
tamarisk rushes- This proves that these tiiree methods of wall construction were pracrised 
simultaneously at the site. The thickness of the walls when plastered seems to have averaged 
about 6-S inches. The corner of tlie room to the south-west had retained a small layer of refuse, 
and in this was found the large oblong tablet, L.A. tx. L i (Plate KXXyni), showing on both 
sides columns of Kharosfhl writing, evidently lists or accounts* On the eroded ground between 
and near L.A. vm and ix finds of coins and small objects in stone, metal, and glass were 
particularly numerous, and it has since occurred to me that they might possibly have been due to 
the fact chat the entrance through the north-eastern gate of the station passed, over this ground. 
Among these finds may be mentioned the lignite seal LA. viu-ucooi (Plate JOCIX), an iron 
arrow'head. L, A. viii-ix. 008 (Plate XXIX), and a number of glass and stone beads, L.A. vm-cc. 0O17- 
30 , 0035. 

While the clearing of the reins at L.A, ti and tit was proceeding, my auenttqti had already 
been attracted by the curiously straight line of wlmt looked Uke a long and narrow terrace rising 
above the eroded ground to the south of the ruins. On examining the top of the terrace^ which 
was fairly tcvd, 1 soon realired that it bore the much-decayed remnants of a rampart built of stamped 
day with intervening layers of tamarisk brushwood. They showed here a maximum thickness of 
five feet or so, and still rose in places to a height of four and a half feet The longest more or less 
c<mtinuou$ stretch which I was able definitely to trace on this side measured about sbo feet, and its 
bearing, on subsequent careful observation, proved to be N. 65* £. to S. 345^ W., Le. identical with the 
prevailing wind direction. Another smaller remnant, abovtt fifty feet long and traceable just south 
of L.A. vn, fell exactly in the continuatloo of this line. These scanty remains of an enclosing wall 
—for as such 1 could reot^tze them without <loubt—ran alcmg the top of a narrow terrace covered 
with an unustral quantity of pottery debris which had helped to protect it from erosion. Built 
against the eastern «td of the remnant of the main wall I found the badlyeroded traces of a small 
structure of timber and tamarisk wattle; but otherwise the rampart ran clear of buildings. 

Guided by the indication here given 1 soon discovered corresponding segment of the wall, 
shorter but equally distinct in bearing and constmctioii, forming an exactly parallel line on a terrace 
north of the main group of ruins. The longer one, badly decayed, could be trac^ for about 140 feet, 
and beyond It to the W.S,W. another for about thirty. The latler, less Injured, still rose to some 
eight feet above the original level of the ground, and .showed clearly twci successive layers of 
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tamarisk bundles embedded in the wall of stamped day at intervals of about two feet. Beyond 
this section, tlie line of the wall cottld still be 'tnade out in places by tamarisk bundles which had 
once served as its fouiidatton and now survived on die top of small Ycirdangs, The original 
thickness of the wall could not be determined with any certainty, as it was evident diat its sides had 
everywhere sufTered much from the paring effect of the sand driven along it. The subsequent plane- 
table survey of the site showed the distance between the north and south walls I had diiis traced to 
be approximately 1,020 feet 

It was a more difficult task to ascertain the position of the west and east walls, which obviously 
must have once completed the defences of the small fortified station. Among the clososet Y^dangs 
wbicti furrowed the ground everywhere immediately beyond the area occupied by ruins I looked In 
vain for any sign of a condtmous tine sn^estiiig a waif. The time 1 could then spare from other 
pressing tasks was too limited to permit of a prolonged examination of the~ problem, and as the 
Surveyor was again Aors dc €omhal with rheumatic pains, which exposure to the bitter cold and 
tlie constant cuttiag wind had increased—on December 22 the minimum thennometer showed 
4& degrees Fahr. below frcecmg-poinC'—I was deprived of such guidance as a large-scale plan made 
with the plane-table might have furnished.' It was owing to these difficulties that 1 failed 
altogether ai that time to discover the true position of the east, or to be more precise east-norths 
east, wall, and that the two small segments of the west {^icU west-south-west) wall which 1 actually 
did notice I hrst erroneously interpreted as remains of two projecting towers which might have 
danked the western gate of the little station.* 

In reality' these two clay mounds dose to LA. iv, as my fresh survey in 1914 cl^rly showed, 
fall exactly into Uie line of the west wall, muning N. 330'VV. to S. ISO'E. The sonihem one is 
about twenty-four feet long, laud shows at its base a thickness of about hfteen feet. It rises steeply 
to about sixteen feet above the eroded groupd level; but it was impossible to determine how much 
of this height belongs to the superstructure and how mudi is merely die result of the lowering of 
the ground through wind-erosion. To the north, beyond a gap of some thirty yards, rises a second 
and smaller segment of the wall, about fifteen feet long and nine feet thick. Its height is about nine 
feet, and on its top two layers of tamarisk bundles could still be made out, separated by about three 
feet of stamped day. The survival here of tiiese small remnants of the wall is easily accounted for 
by the protection which the ruined dwellings, LA. iv-vi, closely adjoining must have given. The 
ground betweeu the two segments is strewn w’itli heavy timber ddbris, and as our surveys of 
both 1906 and (914 show this gap to be exactly in the middle of the west wall, we may, 1 think, 
safely assume that die w-estem gate of the fortified station stood here. I found closely correspond¬ 
ing c.xamp 1 es.of large gateways, biiilt with h^vy timber, in the anddit fort of Kara-dong on the 
lower course of the Kenya River* and in the fort LK. explored hi 1914 on my way to the 
Lou-Ian Site.* 

Of that portion of the circomvallation which had faced east-north-east I had been unable in 
1906 to discover any trace. So 1 was forced to the enndusion that the constant scouring of that 
terrible east-north-east wind, which, as our experience showed, does not cease completely even in 
the winter, and of the sand It drives before it, must have 6rst breached this wall &ce directly 
obstructing its way at every point marked by a Y&nlang trench, and ultimately broken down and 
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carried off any fragments of the rampart that had previously survived on the tops of the oouDn 
terraces. Puialing as the result seemed at the rime, I eoutd not doubt the correctness of this 
explanation after the badly hicacheii eastern walls of the mined Chinese towns about An^hsi, 
surveyed half a year later and to be dracribed below,* liad revealed tt) me the intermediate stages 
of the process. 

My visit to the site in February* t$i4i has enalded me to verify the above explanation by the 
discovery of two small sonnving remnants of the easT-north*east wall which had previously escaped 
my notice, and thereby also to detenoine the ejmei shape and extent of the ancteni circiimvallation. 
Curiously enough, the photograph reproduced in Fig, 93, which was taken from the base of the 
ruined Stupa above UA. t on the first day of my stay in Doiiember. shows the position .of ^ 

these fragments of the wall which subsequently, when looking about on the bwer level of the eroded 
ground, 1 had failed to recogniee,** Tbe northern segment, seen in Fig. 93 near the centre of 
the view, is marked by a thick layer of tamarisk branches, about ten feet wide, covering tile top of 
a terrace for about e^hiy feel. These tamarisk hiscines of the wall foundation—for such they were 
in fact—are carefully bid, here as elsewhere, at right angles across the direction of ilie wall. Tlic 
top of the terrace, which this thick layer of tamarisk brushwood has helped to preserve from erosion, 
now rises fully sixteen feet above Ihc eroded ground eastwards. To the nortii, the wall once 
continuing this segment has completely disappeared tlirough wind-erosion, as is shown by the photo 
graph in Fig. 91 extending the panoramic view to the east of the SlQpa, But, about sao feet 
further south, there survives another segment of this wall face in the shape of a smaller terrace 
bearing on its top a similar layer of tamarisk fascines abmn twenty-four feet long- This terrace, too, 
which rises quite close to wbat must have been the south-east oomer of the walled enclosure, is 
visible in Fig. 93. Tile two s^ments were found by careful observation with prismatic 
compass to lie in the direction N. 33d* W, to S. 150 E*, and thus on a line almost exactly at right 
angles to the previously determined soudt and north walls. A mass of heavy timber ddbris, lying 
on completely eroded ground about eighty feet to the north of the first segment and just on the 
above line, may well represent the bst remains of the east gate of the ancient station. 

The detenninaiion of the eastern wall lace made it possible in 1914 to complete a survey of the 
whole clrcumvallatHHi. It was thus proved that the walled endosure formed an almost exact square 
of about t.aso feet inside. This square shape is the tj'pical one found in most Chinese walled towns 
or ek'$Hg to like present day, as subsequent obsoTmtion showed me in die case of the many fortiffed 
towns and villages, both old and modern, which I passed on my journey through nortb-weaLcni 
Kan-su. That this diape is of early origin ts certain; but how far back iu or^odox use dates 
I must leave to Sinologue antiquarians to determinei The correct orientalion of die wails towards 
the cardinal points of the compass which 1 ordinarily observed in these ek'ing has, no doubt, its 
reason in Chinese Lraditlonaf lore, and this gives special significance to the different position adopted 
at LA for the t¥alJs of tlie old Chinese station. We have seen that in the latter the dearly 
traceable ' south ’ and * nonh' walls followed exactly the direction of the firevailiiig east-north-east 
wind, to which fact they owe their rdntive preservation, and that the other two wall faces lay 
straight across this wind direction. It is impossible not to recognize here an intenrional adaptation 
of the traditional scheme to the need of protection from the prevailing wind, which for long 
geological ages before the dawn of historical times must have been the same determinant factor in 
the atmospheric conditions of the Lop region that it now Is. We have already observed the same 
special orientation in the case ofmdivjdua] structures on the site, and cannot possibly doubt that the 
reason determining it ^vas idendcal. 
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Section V.—THE RUINED STOPAS OF UA. 

Of structures within the walled station there remains to be described only the mined Stapa 
L.A. X near its north-east comer (Fig. 96). It stands on the top of an isolated clay terrace round 
which wind-erosion has t&wered Che ground level to a depth of about eighteen feci in places, and 
this position, added to its surviving height of about thirty-three feet, makes the ruin the most 
ccmsiMCumis feature of the whole site (see Figs, 94, 95). Tliat it was a StiljMi and not a watch- 
tower, as supposed by its first discoverer, could clearly be recognized at a gknee by any one 
familiar with such ruinsL' But tlie exact measurement of the building, Impl^'fng a reconstruction 
of its original features, was no easy task, owing to the havoc caused by erosion and even more by 
the hand of man. the latter including earlier burrowjngs of treasure-seekers and tlic digging opera¬ 
tions of Dr, Hedin's labourers.* However, a careful examination of the ruin, especially on the 
south-west, where the damage done had been less thorough, allowed me in the end to determine the 
essential dimensions and architectural details (see Plate 26), 

The Stopa possessed all the main features I had observed in the Stupas examined during toy 
first expedition. As the origin and character of these features have already been fully discussed in 
A fuitni Kkotan, no detailed explanations regarding them are here needed.* The L. A. StQpa, too, shows 
the orthotlox arrangement of a square base rising In three stories and surmounted by a cylindrical 
dome resting on a drum. The lowest of tli^e stories is only one foot high and rests on a founda¬ 
tion of tamarisk fascines, as seen in Fig, 96 below the man on the left. At the foot of this story 
a course of bricks, lying ou the natural ground and forming a kind of plinth, could be iraced for 
about six feet near the souilt-west comer. The second story, set back (bur feet, shows a height of 
three feet. Above this rises the third story to a height of twdve feet six inches. It seemed to have 
been approached by a double flight of steps about a foot broad, cut into its south face. But the 
exact arrangemeut of these stairs, and of those which apparently gave access to the top of the 
second story, as traced at the south-west comer, could not be made out with full certainty. The 
top of the third story is marked in Fig. 9® by the man on the right, The dimensions of the 
successive stories are about fifty-one. forty-four, and thirty-three feet square respectively. 

Above tlie third story of the base proper rose an octagonal drum, seven feet high, with 
a circular plinth one and a liaU feet high on its top, On this again rested the cylindrical dome, 
badly broken and standing only to about seven feet in height even on the best-preserved south-west 
side. Its diameter appears to have measured about twenty-one feet Two thick strata of tamarisk 
bundles were cmbeilded In the masonry of the octagonal drum, and can be made out in Fig. 96. 
The burrowings effected ia the dome and drum by Dr, Hedin^s men and earlier treasure-seekers 
haw laid bom portions of the massive timber framework, consisting both of beams and siauchioos, 
which had been inserted into the drum and dome to reitjforce the masonry. Curved beams were 
expo^, owing to the disappearance of tlie original plaster covering, where the dome springs from 
the circular plinth. The stories of the base appear to have bewi built separately, one outside the 
other, as concentric squares, after a method observed also elsewhere among Turkest^ StQpas,* 
Thus at the north-cast comer, where wind-erosion bad exposed the inner masonry, the plastered 
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outside surface of the Uiin! base was visible behind the brickwork of the second- Whether die 
dome had contained a cenUat shaft or chamber could no longer be ascertained, owing to extensive 
havoc wrought in this portion of the Stupa, The sun-dried bricks used throughout were fairly 
hard, and showed the same dimeiisioiis as observed in it^ vix. iS >{ ts ^ Their slightly 
reddish appearance In places f-m be explained by a conflagratton whicli may at one time have 
destroyed stnicturos at the foot of the Slflpa. and by bonfirts lit on its top after tlic shrine had 
fallen into ruin. The orientation of the sides of the base agreed with thal of die walled enclosura 
and of the ruined dwellings within it. The terms ' south face , * north-east corner , eiCit applied 
above, are therefore not quite exact, and have been used meroly for sake of convenient brevity. 

An obsen-ation made on the ground adjoining tiic -StQpa may fmd mention hero, as it serves to_ ^ 
illustrate die vicissitudes which tlie surface of the soil must have undergone since Uic occupation of 
the site ceased- On the north slope of the erosion terrace which the Stupa occupies I found a 
thick layer of dead tamarisk brushwood which once had grown up here covering a piece of worked 
limber undoubtedly fallen from the ruin above. The position occupied by this dead tamarisk 
growth was six feet below the original level of the ground as murked by tlie already mention®! 
foundation 6f tamarirft fascines beneath the Sttipa base. It is obvious that wind-erosion most, after 
the abandonment of the site, have lowered die ground level to this depth before a temporary return 
of moisture fiermitted tamarisk scrub and die like to grow up again. 

In full agreement herewith 1 found tliat wherever die tops of \ardang ridges near the blQpa 
bore dead lamarislcs with the roots still embedded In the soil, their surface lay five to six feet below 
the original ground level as marked by tlie Stupa foundations,* I noticed the same dlfTerence of 
level also elsewhere, c.g, south of the enclosing wall of tlie station, where the Yardang tops bearing 
dead tamarisks showed a level six feet lower than that on which the wall had been built- It dearly 
follow.? that the process of denudation and erosion, since the site was abandoned some time in the 
fourth century a.o., has not been a condiuioiis one, and further that no safe conclusions cau be 
drawn from the results of any measuroment of levels over wind-eroded ground, such as that crossed 
by Dr. Hedin’s line of levels south of the L.A. site, as far as the conriguroiion of the ground during 
earlier periods is concemecL As die process of erosion is neither constant in its progress nor 
necessarily uniform over the whole area, only structural remains of an archaeologically datable 
diaracter can fomtsb reliable mdkations os to die Icvds which the surface of the soil may have 
occupied at particular historical periods. It has appeared desirable to emphaaiw: this limitation of 
our knowledge of earlier surface levels in view of a theory whlrf), merely on the basis of a single 
line of measured levels, has assumed Uie ruined station L.A. to have stood on the actual shore of 
* the ancient !.-op-n 5 r',* 

The nearest and most conspicuous of the structural remains traced outside the walled station 
was the Jaige ruined mound built of sun-dried bricks, L.A, xt (Fig, 9$}, and situated about 400 yards 
east-south-east of die Stdpa. It occupies die top of a wind-eroded terrace ; south of it the soil has 
been scooped out to a depth of some fifteen feet, as seen in qS. Close cxammatlon showed 
that ifac mound represents the remains of a StQjia of which the cylindrical or dome portion lias ^ecn 
completely destroyed, human agency probably aiding the erosive force of the winds. The base 
appears to have been orientated like that of die Stupa widiin die station, but owing to the far- 
advanced decay of the outer masonry the sides could not be established with full predstott. 
Judging from the tiotib face, which has suffered less than the rest, the base may have formed 
a square of about 4^-44 feet on the ground. No arrangement In. stories oould be made out. But 


* Such Urrt a Tfa t $nndb on 4 Yunkn^ top h bccr in Fig. * Cf, Ctmirat Alfa, It p> and paesini. 
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benetkth the lowest course of brlcltwork the fbitndittion was clearly recognizable (rnarked in Fig. 98 by 
the feet of the man standing tower down). It consisted of two layers of tamarisk fascines, six inches 
thick, separated by a layer of stamped clay, three inches thick, 'fhe height of the extant ma.soTiry 
at die NE. comer was about nine feet, and about thirteen feet near the centre. As in L.A. x, 
the Stnpa base appears to have been built in concentric squares corresponding to successive stories, 
and both near the NW, comer and in the big cutting found near the SE, one clefts between two 
cores of bridtworfc were noticed. The bricks used showed slightly varying sizes, the prevailing one 
being 18" x ti*' x 4", as in L.A, ii and s. 

That treasure-seekers had cornsctly recognized the character of the min and made an Bunoviog 
^ endeavour, in a competent fashion, to reach the presumed rehc deposit in the centre of the base 
was proved by a gallery about five feet wide and six feet high which had been cut into the base 
from the middle of the west face. It ran straight towards the centre, and as it..was found on my 
second visit, when cleated of the heavy sand filling it, to be fully twenty-six feet long, it is likely to 
have reached tlie deposit—if there was one. The £ict that this gallery contained plentiful remains 
of birds* neats proves that it must have been dug into the ruin when animal life could still find 
sustenance In this rt^on. 

On the second day of niy stay I had taken occasion to inspect the oriier structural remains KuinciJ 
which could be sighted in the vicinity of the ruined station (see Plate as). About half a mile to 
the north-cast, I found a small mound marking die posidon of a completely decayed stnteture of hard 
brick, evidently fired, which erosion had reduced to a. pyramidal shape (Fig. 88). It appearecl to be 
the ruin of a Stflpa base measuring at its foot about thirty^five feet on the side facing N.N.W., 
which could best be traced. The actual height of the top of the mound was about ten feet from 
the lowest brick cdiuse. Tlie bricks laid bare were seventeen inches square with a thickness of 
three mches. The ground close to the terrace bearing the mound had been scooped out to a depth 
of sixteen feet, and showed but scanty pottery dd:bris. 

Going due north from this mound acro^ ground frightfully scoured with Yardangs and Mound 
trenches for about one and three-quarter miles, 1 reached another badly broken mound on a terrace 
rising about sixteen feet above the eroded depression dose by. The solid mass of sun-dried bricks 
had completely lost its original outlines ihrough erosion* except on ihe west, where a face of about 
thirty-six feet could be m^sured. Above a lower story or bas^ about eight feet high, there rose 
a smaller mass of broken brickwork, about twenty feet wide and seven feet high, occupying tlic 
northern portion of the base. Phough the surface features Irad everywhere been completely 
dfaced, yet I thought that I could recognise a resemblance in the original plan to the ruined shrine 
M- ti at MuSn, which will be described bcloiv.^ The upper portion of the mound showed wooden 
posts embedded in the brickwork, and big beams, which might have belonged to some super¬ 
structure. lay scattered at the foot of the mound. The erosive force of the wind had left nothing in 
the way of loose earth or debris near the mound* and hence no scope for excavation. The sun-dried 
bricks measured on the average 19'* x i ri* x 3-4^^ There were also some liard bricks, apparently 
fired, lying at the foot of the mound ; they showed the size of is'' x 8" x 2". Pottery debris was 
very scanty near it* and tills suggests its l^ng the ruin of a shrine rather than of some inhabited 
structure. About 110 yards to the NW. big beams, up to twemy feet in length* lay scattered on die 
top of a bate day terrace, marking the posiiion of a completely eroded building. 

Wind-erosion had done its work of destruction with equal thoroughness at another small group Timber 
^ of rums* close on two miles to the W,N.W. of the last named. Here we found a smaH and badly ^ 

decayed mound of sun-dried brick, about eight feet high and fourteen feet long on its south-west 

' S« below, clisp xm. xec, I, 
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dae and near it, od the a niass of timber debris nfhich seemed to mark the place oik^ oc^ped 
by a stmctnre at least sixty feel long. The heavy btrt badJy^fissureti beams lay now on hard clay, 
swept absolutely clear of any other remains. The Utile mound rested on a foundation of tamamk 
fascines, and its brickwork was reinforced by two layers of reeds embedded at an f 

About foni-Tive yards to the NW. tlterc was another plot of ground strewn with the ^ 

pieces of timber, which must luve once belonged to the framewoA of a huge dwelling bwit ol 
timber and wattle. Now they lay on the hard bare day which erosion had pared down to 
a level about ten feet lower tlwn that marked by the foundation of the mound dose by. 

.tacieni It was on reiuming to camp from this bst smaU -Tati' that I p^cuL^ly nottc^ the 

ri«T-t)ta at uomistakable old river*bed we had to cms®, marked by die dead Toghraks and tam^k-ewea ^ 
lining the banks. The winding bed was from fifteen to twenty feet deep, ^th a width of abwt 
ICO to 1 80 feet. The banks were very steep and remarkably well preserved. The &ct t^t the 
general direction of the bed by towards the nortb^t, as seen in Plate and thus nearly com- 
cicled with that of tlie prevailing wind, may-have helped to protect it. It was corious to note, as 
1 rt|ieated1y observed elsewhere, that the fairly level bottom of the bed showed scarcely any signs 
of wind-erosion, though the ground on either bank was cut up into a perfect marc of y^rdangs and 
trenches. The bed seemed to connect with the one we had crossed when approaching the rained 
area from the south on December 17. 

'T«i*d(bH Between the scanty remains just described and die ruined station south, as well as cm the other 
aiwoA LA. J-^J. 3 distance of about a mile, the ground showed here and there patches^covered 

with potsherds of the same general type as prevailed within the walled enclosure Sedng how 
even substantial structures had fared under the constant scouring by wind-driven sand, it was easy 
to understand why humbler abodes, ptobaWy built with mud walls such as 1 had 1^ seen at 
Charkhlik, or perhaps consisdng of mere reed-huts like those of Abdal, had »mple^y disappeared 
without leaving any trace but the pottery dibris of these liwle * Tatis *- But of the bfe once led here 
and of the trailie once passing over this ground the bare eroded surface had retained plentim rdics 
in the shape of smaU objects in stone, metal, and olher liaid materials. It was a happy hunting- 
ground for honest Jasvam Singh, the Surveyors cook, and the labourers, when they were not 
kept busy by digging, and the * finds' they brought me made up the considerable collection shown 
in the descriptive list below (LA. 001 -00177). Of some of the more interesting finds bnef noticc 

sull remruns to be taken here, ^ ot ■ 1 

Fci«iierd«. Among tlie specimens of potsherds the grey, mat-marked pieces, L.A,ooa, 00*46 (Plate XXXVI), 

may be mentioned as corresponding exactly to Chinese ware of Han times found abng the 
Tuo-huang Lames.* The fragments refining a deep blue-green glaze, L.A. ooj, O07, ooioo, are 
more likely to represent local ware, as are certainty die specimens of the predominant 
levigated pottery, L.A. 001, oo§. 0010, including the bmp LA. 006 (Plate XXXVl), The 
SmUi Ob. abundance of small objects in brotize at this site is very striking, and far greater than comparison 

^ *'* with the contemporary Niya Site might have led one to expect.* 1 think that we may reoogoiic in 

it, as well as in the disproportionaidy greater numbea; of coins found, an indication of the busy 
traffic which the great Chinese tiadfrroute broi^bt to the ancient station. The bronze arrow-heads. 
LA. 0017. 0069, 0082, iHosirated in Plate xxnt, are certainly of the same type as the ancient 
Chinese 'ammunition* found at the watch-stations of the Limes. The numerous finds of pieces 
from Chinese bronze mirrors, LA. 0027-29 (Piate XXIX), cx>78, 0084, etc,, point to easy impt^ 
from the East, The winged dragon shown in relievo on LA. 001 ij (Plate XXiX) closely 
resembles the ornamentation of N, 009 '{AtuicfU JChotan^ li. Plate LXXIV). Bronte rings, L.A. 

* Set ftbffve, p 384. * CX Aiitimf Khiwf, I pp. 414 *qq. 
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0094,00107, }CXIX), et(x, as weit as brT>nKe bucktes, loops, stntp nngs, and 

other fittings for harness (see c,g. L.A. 0013. 0050* 0051, 005,1;. 0089, in I’latc XXXVl). are 
plefttifuliy represented. Special mention may be made of the fragment of a bronze daggqi, 

L-A* 0014 (Plate xxxvt), the bron/c button, EA, 00106 (frffi/.). and the large ornamented bronze 
boas, L.A, 0020 {t'itd,}, which is likdy to have been fixed on a shield. The small bronze belk of 
the 'grelot* type. LA. 00103-105 (Plate XXIX), 00164, resemble those found at the Niya Site.” 

A specialty interesting piece is the brge fragment, LA. 0066 (Plate XXX vt), of bronze open-work, 
sltowing a (toral scroll oruamentatJon and thickly covered wiih small raised dots which may have 
served to hold enamel 

The frequency of s mall iron tools, such as L.A. 0042, 0077, 0090-93, etC-, is in striking Other mctil 

* contrast with the rarity of this metal at the Niya Site, The same applies to the very numerous 

spinning whorls in lead (LA. 0068, 0097-98. etc., Place XXIX), a metal of which not a single 
specimen appears to have been found there. Glass beads in varied colours and fragments of glass AInmdanre 
vessels were, however, found in as great plenty here (sec L.A. 00132, 00139, 00165, 00^73 ‘f* 

Plate XXIX} as at the former site. This fully confirms what we know from Chinese historical 

sources about glass having been a favourite article of Wesceni import into China down to the 
second quarter of the fifth century 4.0., when traders from ‘the country of the Great YUeh-chih 
bordering on tile north-west of India’, i.c. probably the middle Oxus, first introduced glass 
manufacture into China.'* In view of this record, special interest would attach to LA. oot28, 
a smalt broken lump of green glass, if it really should prove to be slag* as in this case we should be 
led to conjecture that the local manufacture of glass had already, beftjre the middle of the fourth 
century, advanced as far east as the I./)p region. Imports froni the distant W^t may at any rate 
be recc^fnized in Uie gilded glass beads, LA. 00171. a-d (Plate XXIX), which, according to ihe 
references supplied by Mr. Woolley, closely resemble a type of bead common in classical Egypt” 

Western origin is very probable also in the case of the paste beads, of which two show decoration 
widi inlaid bands of white: see L.A. GQI32* 0O135 (Plate XXIX), Finally reference may be made Scone age 
to an antique of far greater age. the fine celt in green jade, LA. 00145 (Plate XXX), which was 
found by my Loplik guide Mullah, when reconnoitring to the cast of the niined station. Its 
neolithic origin seems certain. Earlier stjll arc the smalt jasper blades, LA. 00153—159, g nd the 
jasper point* L.A, 00160 (Plate XXX), which may belong to the lower palaeolithic period.” 

Suction VI.—REMAINS OF A BUDDHIST TEMPLE 


By the evening of December 33 the clearing of all ruins at the ancient Station had been No mcfe 
completed. The search made through Mullah and other men whom I sent out with the promise of '•”*^'***^ 
good rewards for the discovery of more ruins had, just like my own reconnaissance northward, ubcwI. 
fiiiled to disclose any strnctund remains still awaiting excavation in the vidnity of L,A. My 
resumed explorations of 1914 have shown thai, as far as itie more distant ground to the north-east 
was concerned, thb report was not altogether right. Yet at the time I had rea-son almost to feel 
relief at tt: for our ice-supply was rapidly diminishing, and the inrormation brought by the Surveyor 
on his return from the western group of ruins (Plate 22 z marked by me L.B.) had shown me that 


“ tX. N. uulO 111 PI. XIX ; iL Pi. LXXIV, 

N. uoz.c, eot2.1l. 
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work for several days was awaiting me there My anxiety about ictainiag an adequate maigin of 
time for It was much iocreasod when on the evening of December iS Tokhia Akhon, who had taken 
the camels to the spring of ' Yangi-btttafc ' at the foot of the Kuruk-t 5 gb. arrived with the report 
that the water there was so salt that praciicatly no ice had as yet formed^ and this in spite of the 
bitter cold, my minirnum ihennomcter registering tli^t morning a temperature of 46 Fahr, 

l>elow freering-poinL For die same reason the cameb, even with the thirst of ten days^ had 
refused to touch water there. So with the hoped'for supply of ice from the spring failing, and 
with the added care about the camels holding out long enough, I could not fed much regret 
at Tokhta Akhdn having, during a two days' reconnaissance around the western site, ErHed to 
trace more ruins. 

On the same evening the camels I bad sent back co our half-way depot for the reserve of ice 
and supplies opportunely arrived. With their help it became possilde on the followirtg day to shift 
camp to the western group of mins. As the distance w^as less than eight miles, 1 could use the 
w’hc^ forenoon for the careful examination and measurement of the ruined Stupas already described, 
and for getting the remains wc had cleared buried again by the men for protection. 

The tramp to the new eamp with the heavily-laden men was made trying by the constant 
succession of steep ridges and furrows of Y^rdangs which had to be crossed almost at right angles. 
On the way 1 was able to examine the ruined Sttlpa which had been our first guiding mark to the 
site (Fig. 97). It had suffered much havoc by erosion, but the two upper stories of the square base 
and the foot of the cylindrical dome could still be made out clearly (see Plate 26), The lowest story 
could only be traced with diflficuliy at the south-ea.st foot, as most of the masonry had slipped away 
owing to the clay beneath having been undercut by wind-erosion. The base at its foot had 
measured approximately forty feet square, and the total height of the ruin, including the remnant 
of the cylindrical dome, was about thirty-four feet from the top of the first story of the base. Hem, 
too, as in the Stupas L.A. x, xi, the several stories of the base had bun built as separate 
concentric blocks of masotuy round a drcular core. This, corresponding to the cylindrical 
superstructure and seventeen feet in diameter, was hem clearly distinguishable at the exposed north 
comer. Embedded in the masonry of the com was a reinforcing frame of timber. The stm-dried 
bricks showed the average site of those found at L.Ar 

Early on DecemW 34 work was started at the small group of ruins, UB. t-itt (Plate a?), 
indudiog the little Buddhist shrine which one of Dr, Hedin's men had accidentally discovered in 
Mardt, 1900, and from which he himself had brought away, in the following year, a number of fine 
wood-carvings,* His visit had then been paid from the camp established at t^A., and had hence 
been confined to the few hours available between the tramps to and fro. This left hope for more 
Ends here, and I was not disappointed. Besides the badly eroded remains of the shrine L.B, It 
the ruins comprised those of two larger structure, LB. 1, ut, wbirii Hanked It to the north-east and 
south-west, and had maiitfeatly served as dwellings (Fig. 103). The whole, as shown by Plate 27, 
occupied the top of an island-like plateau, about 250 feet long and rising fully twcntj'-eighi feel 
above the wind-eroded depression immediately at its foot. 

The dwelling to the north-east. L. B. 1, firoved mainly of Intoest O'Wlng to the cleame^ with 
which the constructive details of the walls, of timber and wattle, could be studied. In the largest 
room, measuring 36 by 20 feet, the walls to the nonh-west and south-west had survived only 
to about a foot or so above the floor. But those 10 the north-east and south-«ist liad at some 
early period fallen bodily outwards and^ lying Hat on the ground, had escaped erosion. The walls 
showed a framework of [losts inserted into the foundation beams at intervals of 13 to 31 inches. 

* See irctJlii, Arm W TliSe^ I. pp. 383 sqq.j Ctnfr«/ Atta. R, pp, £41 iqq.i P<. 
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To them was fastened a wdl-iuade watUe which consisted of horizontal reed bundles and was 
covered on cither side with a plaster facing to a total thickness of eight inches. The posts and 
a massive wooden pillar, found within the same room and t foot 5 inches in diameter, showed 
tliat the height of the room had lieen about ten feet. This building must Iiave l>eeii thorougbly 
cleared out after its desertion; for in spite of the excellent cover afforded by the (alien walls noiMng 
was found here. 

We fared somewhat better cm clearing the ruin LkH. 11} (Fig. 103), which lay about ninety feet Finds in 
to the souih'wesL. Only three rooms, built of timber and wattle, could still be traced under the 
slight covering of sand. But pieces of heavy foundatioit beams, which covered the eroded steams L.a niT 
eastward, showed that the building must have been originally laiger. The wattle here consisted of 
liorizontal reed bundles below and diagonally woven tamarisk matting higher up. In the large 
room a massive octagonal pillar of wood once supported the roof. Besides some small miscellaneous 
objects of bronze and paste, a quantity of rags of fabrics in silk, wool, and felt (LB, m. 004, 007). 
and three Chinese copper coins of Han types, there were found here a number of pieces belonging 
lo a large wooden chest or cupboard raised on four high legs and decorated by relievo carving, 

LB. TtL t (Plate KLVIJ), A detailed description of the pieces and the manner in which they fitted 
together will be found in the list below. In general constructive type and dimensions the cupboard 
closely agreed with the well-preserved but plain cupboards unearthed at the Ntya Site,* and there 
can be no doubt about its having served, just as they Imd, for the safe storage of victuals. The 
four-petal led rosettes which lonn the decorative diaper carved in low relievo were also familiar to 
me as a motive from otnantcntal wood-carvings of die Niya Site.* 

My hope of other finds of artistic interest was fulfilled as soon as I had clearing begun at the OKonied 
heap of limber d^ris which covered the small eroded terrace in the centre and marked the position 
of the shrine, LB. 11, already referred to (Fig. 103), Even among the woodwork which lay on the L.B. n. 
top. praciically without any sand to protect it, just as Dr. Hedin’s people had left il. there were 
carved panels and poets still retaining at least portions of their well'designed floral decoration in 
relievo. In other pieces, which had lain fully exposed to the force of wind and sun. the surface of 
the wood liad become badly bleached and splintered, But even among such withered carvings my 
eye was caught by outlines rccaUing floral ornaments f*mitiar from the Niya Site or Gandhara 
sculptures. 

It was even more gratifying when, from the sand which had accumulated over the eroded slope 
on the south-east side of the terrace (Fig. 104) to a height of three or four feet, there emerged 
numbers of line pieces of ornamental wood-carving which had found a place of refuge there. 

Among them some of the beams or posts could at once, by their very site, be recognized as having 
belonged to the wall decoration of the shrine. That this must have been mainly Inult of tloib^ 
could be inferred also from the numerous fragments of open-work wooden panels, many of them 
showing bold and graceful designs, which had evidently fUled the spaces in the wall left free for 
lighting. 

That the shrine was of small sire and approximately square was proved by the foundation Stmctunl 
beams on the south-east and north-east aides (see Plate 27 i F^, 103), which had remained in siiu 
on the of the terrace and measured 19^ and r8| feet respectively. The two beams overlapped at ^ "* 


* C£ tbove, p. 934 vilh PI. 11; Fig. g? j aito Antkni 
KkUatty i MX 377, 379. 

* See the pndenl ebair. N. vR. 4, in Aftcitnt KisbtJi, K, 
M. LXVm; abo iiii, PL 1 . 7 tTX, For odwr carvingn ex- 
camtei) in 1906, eee hebw. P), XVTIl. XTX. The «nie 
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the comer, being dovetailed hi front of ths south'-east beam there lay, stretched out on the erode(l 
slope, a portion of the timber frame of tlie wall whidi it had once borne, )ust as it probably may have 
been thrown down by the wind after centuries of eaptmre. The pbotograph. Fig. 104, shows it tn the 
foreground. The beam which had cirrietl the roofing, ijf fe«L bng, ivas still intact, with the 
dowds into which posis bad fitted The two peats at the eastern end of die beam wens still fitted 
into their dowels and held together in didr originat position by horizontal joining pncco (see 
F%. 104 and elevation of frame drawn to scale in t^late 2?). Two doivds, on cither side of tlie 
centreof theroof beam and $' 8" apart, indicated the position of two jambsonce flanking an entrancr., 
and as the fine and well-preserved l>eam. L.R u, 0037 (Plate XXXf), with miir^ ends and fioral 
sctqII carving on its face, has a iengih exactly fitting this width of entrance, it is highly probable ^ 
tliat it once served as the lintel over this very doorway. 

1 was unable to trace any indication of the atehttectiiral features of the interior of the shrine, 
a circumstance whidi the disturbed eondidoo of the remains suffrees to explain.*’ It may, however, 
be surmised that the elaborate lathe-tamed balusters, L.B, tt. ooto, 005S-45 (Plate KXXIlR and 
die rails whlcli diey formerly supported, L,B. il 0046-51 (I'late XXXtti), had once served to enclose 
some portion of tlie space witlitn the shrine, and probably that containing objects of worship. That 
there must have been images in the shrine may be considered as certain, however scanty the relics 
which prove iL They consist of the arm of a wooden figure, carved tn the round or high relievo* 
1 ..H. TT. 0053 (Plate XXXtV), and two small pieces of stucco relievo, of which one. L.B. tt. 6, probably 
forined part of the head-dress of a Urge stucco Image, while the other, tt. 7, is likely 
to have belcMiged to the flame border of a large halo or vesica in relievo as fodnd so often behind 
Buddhist imagc.1 of T'ang times, from Khotan to Tun-huang. The suriace of the wo<xien arm has 
suffered so much from exposure that it cannot be determined whether it was originally painted or 
coaled witli stucco. But if a conjecture may be liaiarded, the clenched hand seems curiously 
suggestive of a pose common in tho(se figures of Lokapfilas, or‘Guardian Kings of the r^ons". 
which in the ^ucco image groups of the 'Thousand BuddJias' of Tun-huang are so frequently 
associated with a Buddha or Bodliiaactva.* 

If there were any need of demonstrating die fact Ifut the rum 1 ,.B. tt is that of a Buddhist 
shrine, it would suffice to refer in funof of tt to the two finials in wood, L.B. it. 0033^34 
(Plate XXXIl), representing StEi|ja5, About twenty and thirty inches in heighi resp^lively, they 
accurately rcproditce the characltristic structural features of Stupns, and may appositely be 
compared with the small StQpa mode!. N. v. sevi, oot (see above, pp. 246 sq.), found at the Ni)^! 
Site. They show a square base at the bottom and above it a circular dnim, surmoimtcd by a dome 
which carries a square member spreading out at the top, such as is regularly seen in well-preserved 
Gandhi Stfipas and also in die small stone-carved model, Ya oorai (Plate Vt). The whole is 
crowmed by a series of * umbrellas' like those which I ndian StQpas int*ariably once earned, whedier in 
wrood or stone. The mortice found in the Ixise for attachment suggests that tliese little Stupa 
representations served an architectural puqxise as finials. But iheir exact position cannot be 
proved, and there i$ the neatly-carved little fitital, L.B. it. 009 (Plate XXXVj, still retaining truces of 
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gilding, to indicate the possibility of their having been intended ss votive Stdpa models like those 
still smaller ones so frequently found in day.* •• 

Among the individual pieces of decorative wood-carviitg to which we may now turn two main Beamf with 
groups can cojtventently be distin^ished. The first comprises pieces of varying sizes which, from 
the character of their relievo carving or from other indications, may be assumed to have been used 
as beams or otJierwise in a horizontal position along the inside or outside of the walls. 1 have 
already referred above to the fine l>eam witJi mitred ends, L. 6 . rr. 0037 (Plnte XXXI), which 
appears to have formed a lintel over one of the doorway:!. It is decorated with a fioral scroll of 
real beauty, which shows motives of tmmistakably classical origin. This accxiunts for the Striking 
similarity of this scroll to ' Ct^tic' decorative carvings of the Early Christian period, as referred to 
in the descriptive list below. TlTie Hellenistic type of the nioiif is partiailarly striking in the 
graceful triple leaves filling the hollows of the ivinding stents and the six-peudlcd rosettes. These 
triple leaves appear in practically identical form and arrangement also in the decoration of Gandhira 
relievos.*" The piece L.B. 11. 0056 (Plate XXXI), which shows the same pattern but without central 
interlacing or mitred ends, may have occupied a position of corresponding height on the vrall as 
a decorative frieze condmung die lintel. TJie tiimensions of the two [lieces, L.B. n. 0036-57, in 
relation to the total available length of wall, would permit of this assum[^jon. 

Tile four wooden beams of large size, L B, it, 0013. ar-d (Plate XXXi), undoubtedly formed Oinamentt] 
part of a horizontal wall decoration, probably placed lower down than the frieze just conjectured. 

The chief feature of their ornamentation is a series of hanging cirdcs linked by straqfhc cinctures 
and each containing an cight*petal!ed (lower (lotus or rosette). The scroll ornament thus formed 
corresponds very closely to the one which I found jiainted all round die walls of die main hall in 
the ruin N. tii of the Niya Site excavated in t^oi, and which there occupied a position about 
3 feet 8 indies below the top of the walls,* Both die scroll and the flowers are undoubtedly 
derived from motives of floral decoration common in Gandhara relievos.* Maif-rosettes of the same 
type fill the spandrels above and below, as well as the triangles left between diagonally crosstrig 
bonds at one end of each beam. The same rosett&'t are seen in L,B. ii. 0013 (Plate XXXl) within 
the oval spaces formed bj* interlacing branches, a decorative design found equally In ' Coptic' carved 
friezes (see list below). On narrower beams, L.B. tl 0035, a, b (Plates XXXi, XXXIll), we 
observe a rdlevo band of a plain but eflective lozenge (xittern edged by billeted mouldings of 
a classical type. 

Of distinct interest, but unfortunaedy very poorly preserved, is the wootlen beam L.B. u. ooay Hutnad and 
(Plate X 3 Qar). • Its relievo carving shows the upper parts of eight human figures, likely to be 
intended for Buddhas or Boiihisattvas, arranged in a row apparently under arcades. This 
decorative scheme, too. lias its exaec counterpart in Gandha.ra relievo sculpture.^ On another 
badly-decayed beam or panel, LB. it, 0032, we have the relievo design of two nmoing 
animals facing a central figure, unfortunately too indistinct for reproduction. The fragment of 
a beam or pane), L.B, 11. 007 (Plate XXXIl), deserves notice for the good free carving in its relievo 
decoration of leaves and tendrils. Simpler in design are the two long carved pieces, L.B. tt* 

0025-26 (Plate XXXt), which by the slanting cast of tlidr ends are also marked as beams. Their 
decoration consists of plain interlacing ribbons which form lozenges filled by four-petalled rosettes. 


* Cf. ebove, p. r6f, and befoar, chzp. ixvt. »«:■ fli. 
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In the second main group of woo<J*carpings may be placed the numerous fragments of open- 
work panels which, as already etplatnwl, must liavc oocupiecl a cooaderable portion of the spaces in 
the wall and served for the admittance of light and air*** Siir^lest in duign are L.B* ii. 002S 
^ Plate XXXIII), showing heavy tre!lls*work with diamond openings, and tlxc pieces, L.B. 11. 
0023-24, In which an open trellis^work of diagonal bars is combitiod with wheels abotit each point 
of junction. More chamctenstk in style of design is the large open-work panel, L.B. ii. 0016-17 
(Plate XXXI), in which a four-petalled lotus with sepals between fills a rectangular plain-bordered 
frame. Fragments of simitar panels are L.B, ll 005, 00.10 (Plate XXXir). Other panels of this 
class must have contained representations of grotesque beasts carved in relief as shown by the 
interesting fragments L.G. IL 0011-1 0053 (Pbte XXXIII) and ii, 002 j (Plate XXXIV). 

Among wood-carvings distinct from the above groups the most intercsiing piece h L.B. il 0014 
(Plate XXXII), the fragment of a richly-carved capital of fndo-Corinthlan type with acanthus leaves 
and volutes. Both the way in wluch the octofoil plan of tlte top is combined with a circular lower 
plan and the method of carving are characteristics which, as pointed out by Mr. Andrews in his 
description in the list below, are found again in By/aniioe capitals. In view of what recent 
reseat^ has proved as to the dejieudcuce of Bytantinc art on the Eastern development of 
Hellenilstic art, the early date of thb Lou-lan capital, which can scarcely be later than tl\e third 
century a.i>,, and its discovery on the very high mad to the Far East, may claim spedal interest. 
Among trther wood-carvings may be mentioned the targe block, L.B, tx. 0014 (Plate xxxii), 
showing a circular elght-petalled lotus or rosette which, as comparison with the panel M. v. 0012 
from a Miran temple shows/"'* may have formed |)art of a lintel ; the triple wooden bud, L.B- n, 004 
(Plate XXXIV), and the fragment, JLB, II, 006. of a lolus-wreaih carved in the round. 

The enrious wooden stave, L.B. u* 002 (Plate xxxt'), slightly tapenng at one end and with 
a large ball at tlie Other, like similar wooden staves subsequently found at a neighbouring ruin, 
L,B, IV. i. 3 ; iv. 001-002 (Plate XXXV); v. ooio, was for a loug time rather pujtzling. That they 
had ail served aa pins for fastening beams or panels to the timber framework, and that their 
Vnob-like ends, whether shaped as balls or ocmes, or to resemble inverted rhisde-heads, were added 
for the sake of architectural decoration, was first made clear to me by my architect friend 
Mr, J, H. Lyon. l‘he use stiU made in timber constnicdon of similar large-headed metal pins 
for ornamental purposes supplies an exact parallel. This explanation b fully confirmed by the 
measurements of the pin ijortioos proper in all these pieces. Their length varies from nine to ten 
inches, and thus corresixjncb exactly to the usual thickness of ten inches which 1 measured in die 
foundation beams of L,B, i-iu and neighbouring ruins, and which is likely to have been that of 
the walls also. They all show a section of seven-eighths to one inch M^uare, and with this they 
fitted exactly into the holes which 1 actually found at the ends of two beams excavated in the hall 
UB, IV. iv,‘* 

The whisk-broom of grass, I-.B. ii. 0054 (Plate 1 . 11 ), wbicl) came to tight from the sand protecting 
these scanty architectural remains of the little temple, presents a quasi-pathetic interest ; for, just 
tike the brooms found In 1900 in one of the temple eellas of Dand^-oilik," It must have been in 
the hands of the very last attendants who endeavoured here to keep the objects of worship clear of 
dust and sand. It is, perhaps, significant of the prevalent Chinese influence on the unaent route 
through Lou'lan that the make of tliis humble household implement agrees In its constructive 
prindph with that of the broom T. xtn, iii. 001, subsequently discovered at one of the watdi- 
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stations of the andcnc Tun-huang IJmes, while entirely difTenag from that of the brooms found at 
Daoddn-oilik and the Niya Sit^ 

As an appropriate pendant a small refiise-heap» too, had survived near the south-west side of Relics from 
the shrine and about two or three feet below the level of the foundaiion beam. Besides a 
fragmentary Chinese slip and a small tom Chinese record on paper^ L.B. u, t, j Nos. Sp.i, 

939). there were found here nnmerous rags of fabrics in silk, wool, and cotton, LB. tL ooilL19, 
and a piece of stout cotton canvas which had served as a backing fo^ some stucco relievo, 

LB. It o02tx 

To the south-east of the shrine the ground was quite clear of debris and eroded down to about Trace* 
nine feet below the original surface level. That this area had been on(% an open court is made 
probable by the foundation E>eam, fully sixty feet long and made up of two jointed pieces of about 
equal length, which was found extending over eroded soil just outside the line In continuation of the 
southeast wall of L.B. t and at about fifty feet distance from LB. tt (see Plate 37). This beam 
showed numerous holes for small posts, but as there was no Other debris near, it seems probable 
that it had only tarried the paling of a court. The other remains traceable in the immediate 
vicinity of L,B. i-ni were short stretches of rush fences found about a hundred yards to the 
south-west and probably once belonging to some enclosure. Tltey obviously owed their survival to 
the fact that they lay in the direction of the prevailing wind. 

The destructive effect of wind-erosion in thb particular area of the site was strikingly Eroded 
demonstmted by a small lower-like mound of sun-dried bricks rising over deeply scoured ground, 
about one-third of a nule to the east-^uih-east of LB, This ruin, seen in Fig, 105, was all 

that erosion had left of what certainly was once a StQpa, It measured about twenty-six feet from 
cast to west and about eighteen feet across at its broadest. The extant height of ihc masonry above 
the original ground level, as shown by the tamarisk {bscioes of the foundation, was only ten feet. 

The level of this foundation is marked in the photograpli approximately by the head of the man, 

Mullalr, standing In front The sun-*lried bricks measured twenty by tea inches, with an average 
thtekne^ of about three and a half tnriies. On all faces the masonry was broken, arwf no structural 
outlines could anywhere be made out. The bottom of the depression scooped out immediately to 
the south of the ruin, as seen in the photograph, by fully twenty-four feet below the original ground 
level indicated by the foundation fascines. 


Section VII.—FIKDS IN RUINS LB. rv^vi 


On the afternoon of December 35 I began the clearing of two buildings which stood dose Siumiiwior 
together among the western group of ruins, and which soon proved a specially rich mine of * finds' 

They were sitoaied about a mile to the east-south-east of tlie Buddhist shrine previously described! 
and had been discovered by Dr. Hedin on his first visit to the site.^ He bad spent a day there 
March 29, 1900, but had been prevented by want of time and labour from underuking any dose 
exploration of the larger and more important of the two buildings. This ruin, LB. Tv, occupies 
the top of an isolated ternice, extending for about 170 feet from north-east to south-west and 
nsmg well from eight to fifteen feet above the surrounding ground, which, in consequence of wind- 
erosion, is below the original level. The panoramic photograph reproduced in Fig. 74 shows it as 
seen from the east after excavation. The ground in the vicinity looked curiously open, as if the 
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scoudni: by wifld-driven sand had here done its work with ^ater uniformity. There were not the 
same close M^Aur^sof YSnlangs as at t A. and in places the hollows showed accumulations of drift- 
sand A quarter of a mile to Uw east an old river-bed, winding between lines of dead Toghraks 
and iamarisk-cones- could cteariy be traced, and about half a mile to the south X cante ujxjn It again. 
There it measured over 170 yards across, and, with its bottom only about six feet below the fool 
of the dead tamarisk<ORes. seemed distinctly shallow. 

The other ruined building. LvB, v, about thirty yards to the east, had, by the aInKm complete 
crosioo of the ground it once oocupie<l. been reduced to a heap of much-splintered timber, as seen 
in Fig. 11 St with only one .of the massive foumtatioii beams still tn s*/n. Some portion of the larger 
building, L. 15 . iv, had also suffered badly througlv the same cause, c^JeciaJly on the tronh east aide, 
as shown by the heavy foundation beams and other timber debris which are seen strewing the 
eroded slopes on the right and in the centre of the panoramic view reproduced in Fig. 74 * 
Fortunatdv other parts of the terrace ocmipied by the laige dwelUng-Uousc-for as su^ ! ^dy 
recogwixed' it at my first inspection—bad not been much affccteil by erosioa. even though the 
covering layer of saitd was nowhere more than three feet high. As excavation proceeded, 1 soon 
realized that the protection enjoy-ed by this pitta: of g^und was due mainly to the thick and well- 
consolidaled layer of sheep-dung which had accumiilatal within and around the rooms of the 
ancient residence. Evidenily. for a considerable number of years after its abandonment by die 
last proticr occupants, the building had served as a place of shelter for die U.^ of shepherds, 
i observed this also at certain of the southernmost ruins of tlie Niya Site,* and later shall havu lo 

mention tlie same thing as seen at Miran.* „ . , , r .1 u 1 j- * 

Excavation was begun with the small room UB, rv. t at the south-west comer of the buildmg. 

Its walls. like those of the rest of the building, were constructed of hon/ontai reed wattle, fixed to 
a framework of posts of the usual tj-pe. A wooden partition, adjoining a boarded sitiiug platfomi, 
projected from the sourh-west wall across the greater |iart of the v.-idth of the and left only 
a narrow passage, about 3" d" across, giving access on the south-east to the adjoimng hall tv. The 
small apartment may well have served as an anteroom for attendants. Shccp^lung had awumulared m 
it above the height of the sitting platform, about one and a half feet from the door Icvd. Here, 
close to the surface, several well-carved fragments of opcn*work wood^ panels, UB. iv, i. 001,002 
(Phie XXXIV), were found showing a pattern of wheels strung on interlacing liands. Another 
fragment, L.B. iv- 1 . 005 (Plate XXXiV), exhibits a gracefully designed branch with leaves and 
berries. As pieces from die same open-work panels were afterwards found in rocrtns vii and viii at 
die opposite end of the ruin ( 1 -.B, tv. vii, 001, O03, 004; vtii. 001 ; see Plate XXXTV), we must assume 
that the i>osition of some of these fine wood-carvings was changed after the panels had been brok^. 
Whether this disjicrsal was caused in ancient times, or possibly by the burrowing of Dr. Hedins 
men. I have no means to decide But what is cenain is that the floral ornament shows in all of 
diem, as in other fine wood-carvings found in this ruin, a very strong classical Inllucnce. 

Among the oUter finds made in this small room were a rectangular undcr^ublei and a oovering- 
taikt, L.B. It', i. 6. 7 (Plate XXXVIII), both excellently preserved and showing their neat Kharo^thi 
fvcripi in jierfcct dearness, U is worth noticing that these two tablets seem to be made of the wood 
of the cultivated poplar, whereas all the Kharoylhi documents found ai L.A. are of Toghrak 
wood, from which we may infer that the biter material was tused locally for stationery. Both tablets 
w-erc discowted at the foot of the platform, and had been protected tliere by the thick layer 
of dung. The architectural use of the long wooden pin found here. L.B. iv. i. a, has already 
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been explained above.* A wooden weaving^ needle, L,fi. nr, i. 006, and a Rat hom spoon, LB. iv, 
L 003 (botb in Plate XXXV), may also receive passing mention. 

The room ti immediately adjoining on the north-east was larger, measuring 17 by 20 feeL The 
sitting platfom found along three of its walls was about one foot Itlgb and secured by a revetment 
which was formed of massive beams carefutly joiDcd, Here, too, a considerable number of interesting 
objects was unearthed. Besides a well-preserved wedge covering^tabiet with KFiat09|hi address. 
LB. IV. ii, 1, a vrooden tablet of unusual type, LB. !v. ii, 00a, was found here, measuring about three 
and a Italf by three inches. It shows a narrow raised border enclosing a central space sunk into 
the wood, as if for the reception of wax or some similar coating, and it thus distinctly recalls a Roman 
waxed tablet. Bevelled cubs on the fovir sides of the back seem intended for fastenijig the tablet 
face to lace with another of the same make. The clerical use to which the room was put is further 
proved by the find of three seal-cases, LB, li. 0010-12, of the type familiar from die Nijra Site. 
The piece of white t^uaru ground in rhomboid form, LR. iv. ii. 003, may have been used, after 
die fashion still prevailing among Chinese, for preparing Indian mk on. 

The fragment of a well-woven woollen carpet in red and blue, LB, iv. ii. 0013 (Plate XXXVtlj, 
shows some novel features in its technique. But far more interesting is the well-preserved woven 
slipper. LB. iv, iL 0016 (Plate XXXVII), on account of the elaboraie decoration of its ‘uppers'. 
They are covered with a figured polychrome woollen fabric woven to sha^ie in one piece. Above 
the fnocade-like pattern running round the sides and lower parr of the toe diere is insetted in front 
a crescent-shaped piece with a succession of bands which show tasteful geometrical designs in 
a variety of exquisitely matched colour^ Their general style enriousty recalls Coptic work as 
illustrated by fabrics from Egyptian graves.* 

Among implements may lie mehttoned the fragment of an iron knife, LO. tv. it, 001 
(Plate XXXVI); a horn knife-handle, LB. tv« ii. 006 (Plate XXXV); a wooden bar, LB. iv, ii. 0015 
(Plate XXXV), probably meant as a bow-grip The curious tiktafiF-ltke object, LB, tv. ii. 005, dose 
on eleven inches longt consisting of a plain shaft swelling into a rounded knob near one end, has, 
tike two other specimens from this ruin, LB. iv. 005 (Plate XXXV) and LB. nf. v. 006, been 
recognised by Mr, T. A. Joyce as a wooden bird-arrow. It was used for killing birds without 
spoiling the feathers by blood. The little wooden cross, L.B. iv. ii. 009 (Plate XXXV). which, just 
like the modern of Turkestan, was used for tying up lambs, may well be a relic of the time 

when the building had become a sheep-pen. For a variety of other smalt objects, including 
plentiful fragments of fabrics in wool, silk, and felt, found in dits part of the building and in the 
fenced courtyard iil close by. a reference to the entries under LB, iv. ii-v and iv. iit in the list below 
must suffice.* Here I may also conveniently mention the pottery specimens L,B. iv. oo) ami iv. 
ii—V. 006 (both in Plate XXXVi). They represent tivo wcll-defiried ceramic tj^pes common at the 
site and characteristic of the period when the andent Chinese route ted past here. The first is 
typical of the better-class local ware in red clay, and the other of the dark grey mat-niarkcd ware 
which my explorations along the Tun-huang Lmes have proved to be associaW throughout with 
Chinese occupation during Hati times.^ 

The large room, iv,. at the southern corner of the building measured aS by 36 feet inside, and 
had preserved its timb^and wattle walls to a height cf alwut three feet almost everywhere. Fig. 106 
shows its area before excat-ation, and Figs. 109 and 110 after. What at first had seemed the floor 
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turned out to be 3 consolidated mass of refuse from the sHeeppett and cowshed overlying tlie 
ottgina) soil to a heigltt of over a foot and a half. The effect of the protectioii tluis afforded was 
best iltustrated by the condition of the four massive round pillars which had once carried the ceiling 
and still remained upright. Relatively well preserved up to a height of about three feet from ihe 
ground, ihe bold lathc*liirhcd mouldings gradually grew less and less recogniaable higher up owing 
to the sand-abraded and splintered condition of the wood, as seen in Fig. i lo. The rectangular 
plinths of the pillars were all in perfect state, The jambs of the doors leading into rooms i and vi 
can also be seen in the photographs. ' 

The finds made in this hall were confined to a small fragment of apajjcr documeniin Kharo$$hh 
L.R, IV. iv. 004, the lathe-tunied wooden leg of a cupboard. I-B. iv. iv. 005 (Plate JCXXlIl}, and 
fourteen of those large wooden pins serving to secure timber pieces the decorative use of which lias * 
already been djitnisswL above.* As the tw'o specimens brought awayv L.B. iv. iv, 001-ooa 
(Plate XXXV), show, the knobs of the pins were here of conical shape and latlie-turned. As I found 
that these pins fitted holes at one end of two narrow beams which turned up in this room, it occurred 
to me on the spot that ihey might have been used to secure and, at the same time, to decorate the 
ends of smaller beams supporting the roof where they joined on to the main cross-beams or else 
bore the frame of a sub-aethftal opening. Near the nmthern pillar there was found, embedded in 
the dung, a large trough, such as used for the feeding of cattle, dug out roughly from a tree trunk. 
This and an eating tray of equally rough make, 18 by 11 inches, strikingly illustrated the contrast 
between the oHginal character of the building and the base.use made of it when the ancient settle' 
ment had fallen to die status of a primitive pastoral station. 

In the poorly-pr^erved room vi, immediately adjoining on the north-east, the only find tvas 
a wedge under^tahlet, L.B, jv. vi, 1, subsequently fitted with its ooveriiig-tablet, which was 
discovered in room v. All the richer, in conirajst, was the yield of this btter room. As the plan in 
Plate 28 sltows, it measurCil approximately 25 by 28 feel, and a sitting platform between three and 
four feet wide ran round three of its sides. Heavy beams, fully a fool thick, oerved as a revetment^ 
as seen in Hg. toy. The floor of the central area was covered with a solid crust of dung, fully 
two feet in thickness. It must have accumulated while the butldii^ was still more or less intact but 
used as a sheep-pen and catllc-ahcd. The fine round pillar, i feel high and 4 feet 7 inches In 
circumference, which bore the roof, and which in Pig. toy is aen set up again on its circular base 
carved of one piece of wood with the oblong plinth, lay on this deposit of refuse. The big double 
bracket resting on a plain square capital whiclt this pillar had carried (both seen on the nght in 
Fig. toy) was found lying close by to the north-east, just as it had fallen on the dung layer. The 
inset in Plate 28 shows pillar, double hraekei, etc,, drawn to scale. On the top of the refuse and 
just south of die central pillar there lay a piece dt diagonal tamarisk matting and a solid wooden 
frame, i feet 2 inches square, made of boards seven inches square in section. Both arc likely to 
have belonged to die roof as it existed while the building was still used by herdsmen. 

The clearing of the consolidated crusts of refuse took far more time and care than mere 
digging in s.and would have done. But k was rewarded by * finds * as varied aa they were plentiful. 

If records were restricted to two KHaro^i;hT tablets and a Qiinese slip, apparently undecipherable, 
diere was all the more interest in the fine wood-car\nngs here recovered. The brat-preserved and 
also artistirally most valuable pieces among them are two excellently carved and lacquered wooden 
upri^ts from chairs, probably legs or arm-rests, which bring vividly home to iia the close 
and varied relations of the ancient local an of this r^pon with the Far West One, L.B, iv, v. oot jl 


" See Hbove, p, 
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{Plate JOOCIV), carved in a kind of half-round, represents a grotesque beast of a coTnpM>5ite type 
closely resemblmg in character and design that seen in the cb.iir-legs, N. xii. j, which I excavated 
in i^ot at the Nt^a Site.* The pose and treatment distinctly recall the style of Persepotitan 
sculpture, witli the suggestion of distant Assyrian ancestry, down to the inany-cotonred spirals 
which indicate the hair on the head and round the daws. The work b decidedly liner than in the 
corresponding pieces of the Niva Site, and the lacquered colours are better preserved. 

‘I’he otlier, L.B. tv. v. 0023 (Plate XXX(V')) Lirger and carved alm«t in the round;, represents 
also a composite tigure, but in rhia case partly humaj), just like the other pair of monsters, male and 
female, N. xit. 3, found at the Niya 5 Ue with the chair'iegs above mentioned. In almost all details 
of design die correspondence is most: striking, as a comparison of Plate XXXIV with Plate LXX of 
* AttdeHi Kkstau will show, and to this is added the identity of dimensions, the length and width 
being in each case 13^ attd iacKcs, respectively. Our Lou-laii figure shows the bead and bust of 
a human female witlt a face suggesting a Persian type. The small upright curled wings attached 
behind the breast are reminiscent of Greek Sphinx wings, and seem to emphasise descent from 
a monster familiar to classical art This human portion of the figure rises out of a half-open lotus, 
through which the transition Is effected into the lower part showing the leg and hoof of a horse. 
The brilliantly preserved colours of the lacquered surface add greatly to the ardsiic effect of (he 
carving. In discussing the Niya Site figure, of whicli outs might almost be called a replica, I have 
pointed Out that the idea and shape of such eom[)Osite monsters liad already been borrowed by the 
Buddhist sculpture of Gandhara from the classical West, as proved by the frequent appearance in 
it of those ' Ichthyocentaurs *' which combine human heads and busts witli such disparate members 
as blrds^ wings, horses' legs, and serpentine fish tails,** It is difficult at present to e.vplain the 
exact purpose which was served by the b1ack>kcquered bar fixed into a nrcfnice at the back of the 
figure's head and by its wooden hinge. 'The same mortice b found also in the corresponding Niya 
Site carving. That the wo uprights of L.B, rv. u bad belonged to the same piece of furniture 
seems in any case highly probable, seeing that at N. xii, too, carved figures representing the two 
types of animal and semi-human monsters were found togetlier in the same room and practically at 
the same spot 

The other wood-carvjngs found in room v showed a style of decoration derived with equal 
clearness from classical art The two paneb LB. iv. v, OO12, 0030 (Plate XXXIV) are particularly 
interesting. The first ^ows a very vigorous and graceful relievo decoration of the palmetto type 
which could casUy be mistaken for good Byzantine work. The second, about i6 inches long, looks 
like [)art of a wooden pilaster from a piece of panelling. The four lianging wreaths carved in low 
relievo aud cinctured, which adorn its shaft, bear a curious late Roman appearance, and might fitly 
take their place as a specimeir of Lmplre furniture. For smaller fragments see L.B. iv. v. 002 004 
(Plate XXXIV), 

Fragments of lacquered wood belonging to furniture or utensils turned up in great numbers 
(LB. IV. V. ooS, 009. 0014-16, 002 2, 0027), and for some the technique or bimboa material 
distinctly suggests Chinese manufacture, Thb Is certain in the case of LB. rv. v. 0029, which 
belonged to a lacquered bowl of the same type as found in the ruined watchrstalions of the Tun- 
huang Limes. The large ivory die, LB. rv. v, 0034 (Plate XXXVl), 4.*- Inches long, b of interest, 
as it shows a shape and marking which is still common in India in dies used for divination, 
A tsimilarly marked die, but much Bmaller, I had found in 190* at the Niya Site." The base of 

* See Aitfim Khma. I. p. 336; n. PI, LXX. i, pp 141 Sq. 
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a bronze cup, E.B. iv. v. 0031 {Pbtc XXXVl), b of cunous shape and uncertain use, Among 
mlscellancoiia finds fn wood, 1 viU only mention ihe knife sheaih, L,B, iv, v, 007, and die half 
baluster, L,B. v. ooj 6, which suggests that this room may have had a decorative panelling 
sinijiar in style to that of the small neighbouring ruin L.B. v, A textile relic of a kind not found 
dsewhere is the collection of small piec^ of yellow felt, L.B. iv. v. 0032-33, painted on u tempera 
surface with lloial and geometrical di^igns in a variety of coburs. 

To the uortli-east of the rooms v, vt, and aeparated from them by a passage over e%ht feet 
wide, a larger apartmentw vii, and a narrow doset. viii. coiiid be traced. A portion of their timber 
and wattle walls still rose to a height of a few feet, owing to a thick protecting cnist of dang which 
the photograph, Fig, 108, stioivs in csonrsc of remotral. It is Jilcety diat these apartmcitts repnesent 
all Uiat remains, of the private portion of the house which, lying to the north-east, has otherwise 
been demolished by the erosive action of the wind. The' finds' made here were scanty^ but induded 
the fine fragments of decorative opemwork wood<arving, L.B. iv, vii. Q03; viii. 001,00a (all b 
Plate XXXIV), with dasjtical design in berried laurel leaves and palmeite, to which reference has 
already been made.** 

About thirty jiwrds to the east there rose a small isolated terrace baring on its top the 
previously mimtioncd remains, L.B, v, of wliat evidently had been a shrine doseiy resembling 
L.B, It and of similar modest dimensions {Fig, tta). A great deal of limber debris strewed die 
eroded slt^s, but it was all badly splintered, and only one foundation beam, about twenty-one feet 
bi^, lay sdli approximately i» The character of the other big pieces could not be 

detenmued with certainty. However, carved fragmcxits picked up among the tfebris dearly show 
that the constructive features and the ornamentation of the walls in the building must have been of 
exactly the same type as in L.Q. 11. Among these wood-carvings we have a beam, L.B. v, 0013 
(Plate XXXI), decorated in relief with the same fiorul scroll as found in L.B. n. 0036; an open-work 
panel, L.6, v. 009 (Plate xxxll), showing the same four-pctalled open lotus which is seen in 
LB. n. 0016-17; a piece of heavy diamond trellis-work, LB. v. 00r2 (Plate XXXIll), of a type 
identical with that of L.B. it. oosS; another apeti-work [laiicl wiclt diagonal bars and whe^, 
LB. ootS (Plate XXXIlt), similar to LB. n 0023-24; and also a series of latlic-tumed balusters, 
LB. V, 008 (Plate XXXllI}, 0010, 0014-18, which diOier from those found at LB. 11 only by having 
seven instead of five hall mouliiings. anti in a few other unimportant details, A wooden rail firom 
such a balustrade was also recovered, LB. v. 0019.** 

Such close agreement In the constnicuon and style makes it highly probable that the smalt 
isolated ruin wras a Buddhist shrine of the same period as L.B. ti. This again raises the question 
whether the bige and welFbutlt residence LB. tv adjoinmg it, with its relatively s^iadoas rooms, 
may not have been originally intended lo shelter a monastic establishmeuu*'* U nforlunatdy we have 
no definite evidence to decide it. It Is worth noticing, however, that this Is the only place of the 
Lou-lan Site where clear suriace proofs of ancient cultivation could be discovered. An extensive line 
of rushTenciug was traced to the north-east, half-hidden but also protected by the sand which had 
accumulated along it in a lour, wdMcfincd ridge- It first ran due north from LB. iv and then 
turned to the east, enclosing what must have been a large garden or paeoe of cultivation. Within 
the line of the fence and near It we came upon fallen truuks of d^ mulberry and Jigda trees. 
About eighty yards to the west of LB. iv there lay in a row the withered trunks of eight big 
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Tereks or poplars of the cultivated variety {P^pultts the only specimens i had seen at the site. 

One trunk measured forty-seven feet bi lengtlv vith a drcumferencc of six feet. Their sire clearly 
‘showed that at this point, In any ca^. cultiration must have gone on for a long lime before the 
site liras ahatidoned. 

On December 28 I \asited the ruins which Dr. Hedin's inference had enabled me to trace 
about half-way between L.B. jv-v and the Stupa first seen on our approach to the site,'* 1 fbtind 
them to be siUiated about two and a quarter miles in a straight line to the £,S,E. of LB. iv ^see 
Plate li), and tlidr remains very scanty. Close to a belt of dead Toghraks a small wind-eroded 
ridge, running from N.E. to S.W.. bears the badly-decayed remains of two structures built partly 
of burnt bricks and partly of ttie usual timber and wattle. The one to llie north-east, LB. vt, 
showed a small brick-built room, about 15^ feet s([uare, enclosed by walls three feet chick and still 
rising to a height of over two feet, on a foundation of tamarisk bundles. The ground beneath the 
N.E. wall was undercut by erosion, The bricks measured 16" x iOi"'x a" and were bid in 
single courses alternating -with byers of scamped clay. Adjoining the S.W. wall was one of timber 
and wattle, about eleven feet long in its extant portion, of which die foundation beam was at one 
end overhanging the eroded slope. 

On ctearing the interior of the celb we found in die southern comer several small and very Relics gf 
friable fresco fragments, painted in tempera on mud pbster. The bigest of tbem^ L.B. vt, 002, 
now reduced by vicissitudes of transport from six to about tltree inches across, stiows white leaves 
with scalloped edges on a pale green ground. On the eroded slope outside this comer tlierc were 
recovered, besides some undccorated pieces of wood-carving, two trellis-work panels, LB. 0019, a. b 
(Pbte XXXlil}, showing a screen pattern of diagonal bars and wheels, which resembles that of 
similar panels from LB. 11 and v; also a woddeii block, LB. vi. 001 ^FJate XXXU}. decorated in 
reJtevo with an eight-petailed lotus. The design corresponds closely to that of the carved flower 
from the cella emrancc. M, v. 001 a (PI, XLvn), and diat of the other repr^ented on the lintel of 
the fmbcc gate m die ijainted frieze of the Mtrin temple M. v. (Fig. 154; see below, pp. 514^ 518). 

These finds, scanty as they are, make it quite certain that the structure had contained a small 
Buddhist shrine. The other.buildtng, occupying the south-west end of the same eroded terrace and 
about twenty yards off. seems to have been larger, but had suffered even more decay. Only on the 
south-west side could a line of wall, about tweiiiy^seven feet long, be distinguished, marked by a single 
course of burnt bricks wliich seem to have served as a foundation. Among tJte confused heap of 
timber near it there wxre massive beams showing lengths up to twenty-five feet and a thickness 
of fourteen by ten inches. 

Plentiful pottery debris 01 the local type strewed the ground dose to these two smictures and Ancfciu 
towards the shapeless mound of sun-dried bricks whidt was found about a furloi^ further east, and Wd^-kfln, 
which evidently marked the position of a completely decayed Stupa. It measured at its base about 
jo feet from N.E. to Sv\A, and )8 feet across. Its top rose about 11 feet above the original 
level of the ground. About half a mile to the south-west of ihis StQpa remuant, going over 
ground where potsherds were abundant, I found another mound about js feet in diameter which 
by the successive layers of charred tamarisk wood and brick fragments cropping out all loiiiid its 
sides, could be dearly rec<^ized as an ancient brick-kiln. Its maximum lieight above the original 
ground was about eight feet. But the latter now showed as a terrace, quite t6 feet high oil the 
south-west, owing to the depth of wlnd-erosiou. Mounds of this origin were famUiar enoiigh to me 
from the vidnity of old cities in Northern India, where, as round Lahore, they often form a con¬ 
spicuous feature of the envimua But in the Tanm Basin, where the extreme dryness of die 
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climate makes the use of sun-dried hritJ;s lar more common^ they are very rare indeed** Hence 
I am inclined to look upon this old brick-kiln of the Lou-lan Site as another elj^ilicant ttidicatton of 
the strong influence whidi was eaercised here by Chinese occupation. 

With the comptetion of th^ surveys all that could be done, for the present, at this aite -was 
finished. Such reconnaissances as I had preAdousty been able to make through Rai Singh and 
the two Loplik hunters had failed to reveal within striking radius any other structural remains still 
awaiting cacavatmn. This negative result had made it possible to arrange my programme of 
movements, and by the evening of 0 eccmbcf s$, when the ruins of L.B, i —v had, by a kind of 
re-burial, tiad their protecting covering of sand rastored to Lhem, I felt relief at the timely arrival of 
the camels ordered back from the salt spring on the iiorth-wcsL Eleven days of constant lotl,^ 
carried out under such trying conditions, had just svifHced for the completion of our tasks, but abo 
wellnigh. exhausted the endurance of the men. Recurring cases of illness among them showed how 
the constant exposure to icy blasts, with hard work by day, inadequate shelter at night, and 
necessarily scanty rations of water, was telling on them. The hoped-for supply from the spring 
having failed, our ice-store was running very low, and this fact alone was enough to force me 
reluctantly to abandon any hope of extending my explorations by a move aloivg what 1 conjectured, 
to have l«eii the ancient Chinese route leading eastwards. It was time for us all to return to 
ground where water was to be found, and to leave to the future that plan of extended, cxpbratbna 
which brought me back lo this dead desert region in the irinter of 1914.. 

Section VHl.—CHINESE DOCUMENTS FROM THE LOU-LAN SITE 

In the preceding portions of this chapter I have endeavoured to record all the facts coucerning 
the she yielded by my escavaiions and surveys on the spot, and by the subsequent exammation of 
the antiques luoughi to light there. It still remains for me to review tlte data concenung the 
andent settlement which can be gathered from the documents discovered there, and to elucidate 
the evidence that die Chinese historical records may furnish as to its character and origtsi. 

From the first, the abundant finds of Chinese documents which rewarded the clearing of those 
ancient refuse-heaps itear the ruined ' Ya*mfiu' of L.A., aitd the very place of tUeir discovery, Itad 
encouraged me to hope that historically interesting data might be gleaned among them. This 
expectation has been justified by the informalidn which M. Chavannes" jainstalring and lucid 
intespretadon of all but tlic most fragmentary and obscure of these records has rendered accessitde 
also to those who arc not Sinologists.' My gratitude for this very valuable help, and for tlie 
generosity witli which M. Chavonnes placed it at my disposal even before publication, must be 
all the greater because die archaic and often very cursive script, the poor preservation of uumeroua 
pieces, and the nature of the contents, too often fragmentary and bristling with intricate 
administrative details, have made the decii>herment a task of exceptional diflfiailty- It is solely 
on the strength of M. Chavannes’ exhaustive treatment of these domimeftts that I can attempt here 
fo focus, as it were, the glimpses which they reveal as to the historical character and the local 
conditions of the site. 

In the first place, the nature of the great bulk of the documents condusively supports the view, 
derived from archaeological evidence, that the principal group of ruins, I-A., belongs to a small 
fortified station, garrisoned by Chinese troops and intended to guard the important ancient route 

** At none.of the oM Uln of the Kbtriiin tegkia ftom * See QuvuuiCi, Svmtntr, pp. 1SS-9S, Mon t>i- 
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which Ictl from Tun*huanj^, on the extrCTne west of Kan-su, to the main line of oases north of the 
Tarim River. From passages of the Chinese Annals which we have alreajtfy had occasion to 
discuss,* it was certain In a general way that the first expansion of Chinese influence into Central 
Asia had proceeded by a route which was op^ied about i lo b.c through the desert west of 
Tun-huai^ to Lou-Ian or the Lop region, and that this route had remained in use through the 
whole of Han times. Hut as renewed reference to those passages will presently show us, tlie 
indications available in the texts would not by themselves suffice to determine the exact direction 
of the route. Strong as the archaeobglcal evidence was which pointed to the ' Lou-lan Site' as the 
western tamiinua of die desert route, confirmation by documentary evidence was particularly needed 
to meet the serious doubts which the absolutely barren nature of the desert further east was bound 
to raise about the correctness of such a location of the route. 

From all that the Chinese Aniutls have to tell us, and from broad geographical facts which 
remain unchanged to the present day, it is dear that, throughout the successive periods of China's 
control of the Tarim Basin, It was always the great route leading along the southern foot of the 
T'ien-shan and through the string of big oases from Korla WfKtwards to K^gar which claimed 
most importance for Chinese traders, admiuistraiDm, and soldiers. U was by this route, the Pti-Zu 
or * Northern Road' of the Annals, that the bulk of the silk trade, for the 5!ake of which die first 
advance of Chinese political and military power into Central Asia was made, moved to Faighana 
or Ta^Han and into ancient Sogdiana and Bactria.* The protecdoft of this great trade route 
against the inroads of the Huns and their nomadic siKcessors north of the Tien-ahan was the main 
purpose tor which the Tarim Basin was held, and it always remained the chief aim of (he Chinese 
administration set up in the ‘Western Countries'* 

A reference to the map suffices to show that the shortest way to reach that line of oases from 
Tui>>huang, the westernmnst cultivated area on the Kan-su marches of China, lay along the foot of 
the Kunik-tagh and through the l^p desert, past the * Lou-lan Site \ to where the Tarim bends 
south-eastwards. But nowadays a marching distance of over two hundred and forty miles of wholly 
waterless desert, even on the most direct line, intervenes between the Last-ciamed point and the 
nearest well on the Tun-huang-Charkhlik caravan track, and this would render the use of the 
ancient route wholly impracticable for caravan traffic at the present time. 

In Han times and in the centurj- immediately succeeding, it is true, the existence of the 
Kurilk-darya delta, just as it accounts for the occupation of the ' Loudan Siteabo removed all 
difficulties about water and grazing for the western half of that distance; for there the ancient 
route undoubtedly led along die bed of the ‘ 0 ry River’, then still carrying water, to Ying- 
p'an. where in 1915 1 traced ruins of the same early period, withtn easy reach of the present 
Konche'darya, But for the eastern half of the old route, the hundred and twenty odd miles 
separating the ruins of the ‘Lou-lan Site' from the Kum-kuduk wells on the Tim-huang caravan 
track, the total alx^ce of water must have been as serious an obstacle in ancient times as it now is. 
It was only by my explorations of 1914 ihat definite archaeologiol proof was obtained for the 
ancient Chinese route having actually crossed tliis most formidable of deserts, a wholly lifeless 
waste of salt and day, and meanwhile we should have found it hard to bdieve in the possibility of 
sudi a route liaving ever been followed by those early pioneers of Chinese trade and influence 
westwards, had the fact not been so clearly proved by the documents recovered from the site. 

The phj'sical change which has come over this portion of ancient Lou-lan by the diying-up of 
the delta to which it once owed water and life is so striking and of such wide geographical interest 
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as to fix with suffidcnt accuracy the lower chronological limit of the occupation of the site. Atmwg 
the records analysed by M. Cbavannes there are not less than fifteen dated from years coireyondmg 
to A- It ^63-70^ and aU of them found at UB. u or in die refuse-heaps adjoining this ‘ ► 

Only two /Aar* Nos. 73S and 7at, belong to the years jui>. afij and ati4 respectively, luring 
■»i»-ha<K' of the elosiii reign of the Wfei dv^'f. >•><1 the rest to the ytan A.tt S65-70. whichnre 
coiniiriscd in the initial regnal peiiod, of the Einjienir Wn-ti, the founder of the W^m 

Chin dynasty.* Of him we know from the «,» td« that he reassened Chinese sulJremMy in the 
■Western Countries' after the period of ittterniil disruption in the empire known as the ' 
die Three Kingdoms' (*.0. aai-6S).* As the dates on the documents found by Dr. Hedm. 
according to Merr Himlys prelimtnafy notice, appear also to be confined to the yea^ a.o. ^4-70^ 
we may safely condude that this was a period when the desert route and the station guarding its 



Laudued Throughout the reign of tire Emperor Wu-ti (a.d. *65-89) the cominued pollticd relations 
*^«*^*°^ with the Wesicm Countries are attested by notices of the Chin Annals, wMcb, between a.o. 270 

Tii af'd 287. repeatedly mention embassies with tribute from Central-Asian temtoncs even as distant 

as Ta-yhan (Farghana) and K'ang-chQ (SamaricandJ. Thus irv a-D. 283 «c learn that the young 
son of a Shan-shan or Lop dtief was sent to the imperial court for service.' After his reign the^ 
relations are declared to have completely ceased-' But that Chinese occnpaiion at the l^u 4 ma Site 
did not come to an end with that reign is proved by two of our tlocumetus, N<^ 910 and 886. 
which record dates corresponding to a-d. 31a and 330. The last named is a slip found m L.A, 1, 
recording 3* pajTHcnt of to a certaio ^ or barb^ri^n^ 

Uk of ot>. It is interesting to note that the very way in wliich diis latest date is recorded conveys a clear 

**"' indication of the final abaodoument of the site then bdng near. The year is stated as the eighteenth 
of the ‘ nteii'hao* which coinmen<*d in a, n, 31 But as this ended in a.o. 316 together 

with the reign of the last emperor of the Chin dynasty whose sway extended over Northern Quna, 
it U dear, as M. Chavannes has rightly recpgnittd,* that the little station must by that time have 
b*»<»n completely cut off from official intercourse with the centra) anthonries of the empire and 
abandoned to its own resources- Only thus Is it possible to explain iliat, In its isolation, the post 
continued nring the obsolete nien-hao'. the abrogation of which could not be notified to It, for fully 
sixteen years longer.*' 

Bocumentt Yet we should not be justified in assuming that this con<l[tton of administrative isolation was 
merely local. That it must also have affected other Chinese garrisons surviving in the Tarim Basin 
is rendered highly probable by a number of significant observations. The ruined site could not 
, have been a mere outlying post; it must have lain on an important line of communicatioo for the 
refuse-heap adjoining a single *Ya-mftn* to furnish four fragmentary documents which direcUy 
emanate from, or arc addressed 10* the * of the Western Countries , i. c, the ^ief 

repreaentative of Chinese authority in the Tsrim Basin, No, 75^ communicates an order received 
and forwarded by the CAanj^sAiA for an officer to start by a specified date and proceed to certain 


• Nthl 739 

Kot yjj, 735, 73«, 748. S46 (ill *-11. *!<»)• 


’ See M. .ChkTUiTm' nwe In AikioU JCiftaw, L p- jtjT- 


' Cf. M. CbiViinies* note oo CliittaV poUricDl rtltUkini 
irith COiUil Asm under the Cmpcrct Wn-U. du/totr Jk/if/ufi, 
1|SS3T. 


^ Cr. M. Chii¥»i'DPt' rnnaik, cddcclTy h«ed cm the CArH 
rkit, htt r* 


^ For stmikr iaiuates of the to# of fltttolele 'ti(en*hMt* 
due to nhnikT rifcmnsunca, cf, Artriin/ AfA^Anr, i. pp. Stfi. 
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localities still identifiable in Kan-su. Unfortunately the 'nien-had' Is miasing and the wooden slip 
incomplete- Hence it b impossible to make sure whether the order referred to originated from 
the central authorities of the empire or from one of the local chiefs of Uie Chang family who, in the 
fotirth century a. n., ruled as practically indeiieinlent princes of western Kan-su Another fragment, 
No. 885. a mere ‘ diaviog; names an ofiicer Sn charge of official corresijoadence under tlie orders 
of the of the Western Countries'. In 3 third. No. S8y, ' the general-in-chief. CAa/j^*sAiA 

of the right [of the name] Kuan*, is referred to. ! have already,’* on account of its archaeological 
imcrcst. Iiad occasion to mention tlie inscribed ivooden lid, No. 751, which must once have closwl 
a small l>ox containing an official report or petition. It is in due form 'address to Mr. Chang, 
^ CAan^-x/tiAoi the Western Countries, for transmission through the medium of Superintendent Wang 
[by] me Yuan who mj^lf Tn this letterThe document itadf, which judging from the shai>e 

and si^e of the lid is likely to have been written on wooden sKj^, may have lieen carried away by 
tile eknmtiitrti of the high dignitar)’. But the cover which ivas thrown into the 'waste-paper 
basketto use an ai^nomsm. remained behind for us to attest the great man's passage. 

We owe in all probability to a similar procedure the survival of the far more imixirtant 
document which, as already mentioned. Mr. Tachilana had the good fortime to light upon, in 1910. 
m the wall of the sniall room L.A. 11. This find comprises, in addltioti to some fragments, 
a crumpled-up but complete sheet of paper containing wliat obviously Ls the rough draft of a letter 
sent by Li I*Ov Chmfg-ikik of the Western Countries, to the king of yen-chi or Kam-shalir. Tho 
same personage is mentioned by the Chtmhu in connexion with events of the jear a. d. ^24, The 
pur^rt of the letecr, arranging a meeting with the king, clearly poin^ to its having been written by 
Li Po on his passage into the Tarim Basin, and the fact of a second copy of the rough draft, 
besides fragments connected with the htter^ having been found in the same place makes it appear 
highly probable that Li Po's fetter was actually dispatched from the Uudan station. It is thus 

safe to canctude that the old route leading through the desert and past the site was still iti use at 
that date. 

All official eoramunication, apparently emanating from a Change,fnh and reporting some figlit, is 
Je sulyect of an unfommaiely m^mpfete tablet. No. y68. Better preserved is a fetter on pajir. 
No. 928, m which aff^ ofadmimstraticm, involving movements of some high officials, are reported 
m a quasi demi-officral fashion. An imperial edict is referred to in the fragment No. 902 • an 
official ^omotion to h.gh rank in No. 8;8 b, Tlie remnant of an official reiiort to a high military 
officer No. 895. is of mterest as menuonmg Kucha, We have references to notifications and othim 

official correspondence also m Nos. 725, 821, 921. without the subject being made clear by the 
surviving contexL * 2 

*1'.by Na ;«s. "here ih. »,»v«n<n.l of ao army is 
reportml m loosbuos probaUy rUslanl and aot yat and by No. 9J0 whid. mpora on 

IfvutUfttli, p. Ifij, Jlii- ynt feptodiH^ in fduinule 

by Mr. HvKda., In th# fttit/JiS, fuse, i, p. 5^, Ji 
ilsj (Irttriliea iu «. Pali's ardete, a. p. 63 *. 

] owe my fcnowlnlge of tU clviracter and conicnti 10 the 
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to cornmnaieate to me ht 1914 urier weing t phouignuA Of 
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THE LOU.LAN SITE 

a fight seen froiw the top of a k^atch^iower. But the great majority of the ojfi^ rwords are su^ 
as Llnly iodicaie the moclest range and humdrum nature of the duties earned out by those who« 
offices provldetl most of the ’ waste paper' [rfftt wood) thrown on thti rubWsh-hrapu We see clear y 
that diir business was chiefiy concerned with the maintenance in rood^supphes. arms, and ambk 
bnd of a small Chiiiese militarj^ station which was intended to guard and keep 0^ jme sertmn o 
the earnest of the routes linking Onna with the Coural-Asian outposts of impend policy, \ cl the 
very pettiness of the administrative ttHitine which these records lUustmte mv«w them with a d^tm« 
Sr^ interest; for they throw Ughton practical details of orgjuumtion whuj had th^ 

’in the story of Chinese political expansion right across Central Asia, and which manifestly pe 
to maintain ii for centuries in die fact of vast distances and ^at phys.cil obstacles. , 

Most of these document are stacement^ pr ordera which relate to thi? storage and s 
cereals by die officials holding charge of the local granaryv We read in No. 7 59 oP a supermtend^^^^^^ 
of die granary respectfully submitting a specified list of the %-arioiis cerenN under hw a^'^ratioii 
with a Swalding letter'. The provision of an adequate derical sta/Tfor dealing with this branch of 
administration is aUested by numerous slips mentioning aocouotants ami other offiaals Woa- 72 . 
7M-46\. They also illustrate the elaborate system of control In use by showing the iists of those 
who had to chedc inventories and countersign issue orders or receipts. From detailed statemems. 
such as Nos. 728,729, 7JI. m* 7J9-41. recording issues to individual soldiers, petty mployis, 
etc., or small dctachinenis, we learn the daily rations of gmiii sanctioned p« man, The ong 
statement No.'928 acquaints us with the mamier in which the aocounts of grain issue* trert kept 
and checked No, 798 is of special interest as mentitmtng rations issued to letter-earners from 
Yil-fien or Khotan. Loan transactions of grain are referred to in Nos. 749. 7 frfi' 

Besides proxdsions for the local gamson, supplies had to be kept available for officials and 
others who passed through. Difficulties about supplies were bound ^ caused by the limited 
extent of local resources in a colony situated, as this was, In addUic region ill adap^ for permanent 
cultivation. Of this we have dear evidence in the document No. 826, in which the iin^nicd 
recipient is direacd ‘ now, in view of the circumstances, to make fresh reductions in the rations of 
the general, the diieis. the officers, and soldiers, aud to draw up a list of those reductions, article by 
article’. Another fragmentary slip, N0..830. enjoins ' the gradual resmetion of expenditure b order 

to make l>otli ends meet * i - 

The demands for supplies arising from the traffic aioitg a great trade-route must have made n 
doubly iiiijwrtani from the outset to render the local garrison self-supporting. We know from the 
Han Annals that it was an essential part of the administrative policy followed by the Chinese from 
the very beginning of their military penetration of the Tarim Basin to inm the troops which were 
to assure thdr hold ujjon important (xiints imp military oolonlsis and thus to ffidlitate tlieir 
mainicnance.'* We find stritdug confirmation of rhe systematic efforts made for this jmrjiose m 
those records of the Lou-lan Site wliich ebnoem agricultural operations. The well-preserved tablet. 
No, 75 j, gives details of the alJoimeiiis of lands, either already Irrigated or prepared for it or yet to 
be cleared, which are to be made to sfiecified rections of troops for purpoises of cultivaiiotu Particular 
orders about sow*ing operations, ctc.^ are contained in No, 9®S' I'' ® snperiniendeni of 

agricultural labours is referred U». No, 760 is a specific order issued to the chief of a certain section 
about the lirigaiion of a hundred acres in the Pfi-h« ^ tract,” No, *74 enjoins the abundant 
planting of vegetables for the sake of winter provisious. That the agticiilturaJl implcjneitts for these 

** CL Wylie. Aofti «« iJk TFrjJlrrM /. wdt be a local desIgnaUciii tnlend«i] ftir an area of cuhiwikm 

/utL x.t })(•. tq.. 37. on I nordient hnnefa of ihc ano»nt Kumk'idaiTt. 

tiii;aQS ItiwaHy lie 'iiorllwni riwi* and may 
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operations were issued to die soldiers from a central store is definitely proved by inventories of 
hoes, spades, saws, etc., as contained in Nos. 779-^1, 787, 791, 891. In tlie fitst-named of diese 
documents ihc de^nation of' barbarians’ lines ' may well refer to the broad-shouldered hoes known 
as Jkt/Mans which are now used everj'whtre throughout the Tilrioi B.astn Uy the local cultivators but 
unknown to the Chinese agriculttirists. 

The importance w'liich die proper mainienance of canals and of dykes intended to feed them Rc^idsie.- 
must have possessed for the ooloay need not be specially emphasized We find evidimce of it in 
several fjocuments. A prefect of water, corresponding to the present ‘ Mtr&b Beg ' of a Turkestan 
oasis, is mendoned in No, 888 in connexion with a requisition for ropes. Np. y6s, unfortunately 
^ fragmentary, is of interest as fcporttng on the condition of an irrigation cnibankniient which is stated 
to have breached in six places and to have been overflowed by the water. The report is ait 
apt illustiation of the danger which alivays threatens agriculture in the low-lying deltas of ruckestaii 
rivers. Gn the other hand, the mention of five hundred and one men Ixiing at work on the 
embankment shows that the resources of labour for coping wiUi diis risk were not altogether 
insignificant. In No. 754 the return of a certain soldier chaiged with watching a dyke is oiged. 

Of another risk, verj' different in character and yet in its origin connected with die same deltaic 
conditions, we obtain a glimpse in No. 750. In this letter a certain Chao Pien, who styles himself 
an a.ssi 5 tsnt to the prefect, reports that the guardians of the flocks passed the night south of the 
town and on a certain date reached water. It apjicars to have been a case when particular tracts 
of riverine jungle had become useless for graring, owing to die water«upjily rumilog dry ia 
consequence of a diversion of the river diannel, and the flocks had to be sent sonic distance in 


search of siifftcienc water. 

That the peaceful preoccupations of those in ditirge of the colony did not altogether efface its ftfitiuiy 
military* character is slioum by documents, of wliich No-s, 758, 775 -77* 794. are examples, containing 
reports on arms such as cross-bows or sword-blades no longer serviceable, on leather pieces prepared 
for armour and helmets, and on brass rings for securing prisoners. The numerous inventory records, 
etc,, referring to medidnes, No, 783-83, 790, 795-96, are also likely to have come from some 
military store-keeper’s office, in view of what subsequent finds have shown us about the medical can: 
taken of the soldiers along the Tun-huang Limes.^* It is of some historical interest to note that in 
a number of cases where individual sotdiem are si>edfied we find them described as ' barbarians ' or 
iu (see Nos, 763, 804. S44-46. 893), and that all those whose nationality is exactly Indicated are 
stated to be [?b Vu^i^kih i.e. 1 ndo-Scythians. ^ We may safely conclude that of the mercenaries 
employed under Chinese oflicers at this station, and probably also at otJicT and more important 
garrisons of tlie ’Western Kingdoms', a considerable proportion was drawn from that foreign 
nation which in Chinese eyes had the merit of representing the descendants of the hereditary foe of 
the Hsiung-nu or Huns. 

A well-known record of the Former Kan Annals tdb us how tlie * Gr^t Ytleh-chih', the later la y^tJ^ 
Indo-Scythians, had been driven by the Huns in the second century B*C. from the plains north of 
the Nan-shan, first to Sogdiana and thence to the region of the Middle Oxus, the ancient Bactria Oiin«w 
and later Tokharis^n.'* !t is there that the Later Han Annals place the main seat of their power W- 
even after their conquests under the Kushan dymasty had extended soutli of the Hindukush and ' 
into the North-west of India,'* Our knowledge of the conditions in which the Great Ytteh-chih 
dominion on the Middle Oxus maintained itself until tlie advent of die White Huns, or Ephtlialites, 


•* Set below, di«p. XX. wc. “ Cf, 1463, Jj, pp. .qq, 

* Cf. M, ChatttiUMSs' note, Iktvmmtt, p. 178, ootc on '♦ Sm Cfuvwuies, /m /tojn ifatndnti, 190^, 
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eariy in the fifth century Afi>. is too scanty lo permit of any definite o^ioii being farmed as to the 
racial composition of the people from that region to whom the Chinese in the 5rd-4th century 
A.o. continued to apply* in n quasi-archaic fashion, the designation of * Great Yuch-chiltSo much, 
however, is dear that as long as ilse inroads of the Hons csiabtished north of the 'Tiea-shan 
remained a constant danger to ihc northern cases of the Tarim Basin and the great routo leading 
through then), Chinese political wisdom could not fail to realize the advantage of enlisting troops 
front the powerful western neighbours whom the common danger ihreateumg from the Hums was 
likely to make trostwortby* This expedient was bound to recommend itself particularly in view 
of the unwarlikc character which llie population of the Tarim Badn seam to have Iwrne, dien as 
now, and of the oomplicaiions likely to arise from those internal intrigues and rivalries which ^ 
Later Han Annals prove lo have been so Frequent in the * Western Countries '■*' The tradition 
establidled by such a system is likely to have continued into Chin times, even after the dan^r 
from the Huns had receded, and amply suflfices to explain the appeamnee of Indo-^j^bn 
mercenaries so far away to the east, It should be noted that we meet with references to iudividii^s 
of *Gr«tt YUeh-chih’ origin also among the approximately contemporary Chinese records found at 
the Niya Site.*' 

But it is only indirectly that, here and there, some evidence of Chin^ Central-Asian policy 
can be traced in the office records which survived at the Lou-bn station. The ndUiary incidents 
they mentiou mainly concern petty cases of individual soldlera Thus the report contained in 
Na 764 accuses an officer of culpable ni^Ugcnce for not having accompanied a certain unhappy 
soldier who, in conse(|uctu;e, fell into tire water and was* drowned. No. 76,4 acknowledges the 
receipt of a verbal order, brought by a barbarian soldier, for an advance to be made. Elsewhere 
wc leant of men who liave escaped tn r&tlt (No. B15), or we an* funiished with details as to 
a barbarian soldier's kit including a felt dress, etc*, as recewded on a slip which shows signs of 
having beai attached to a pajpcel (No. 804 : also 83a). 

Whatever the explanation may be, we find few indications of trade passing through the station 
at that period, A tribute in silk [wcoes sent by a certain barbarian is specified in Na 903, and the 
references to fabrics in Nos. 805, Sia. 814. probably concern the same staple commodity’. Transport 
by camels and donkeys seems to be alluded to in Nos. 839-41 \ the inspection of a cart and bullocks 
at a camp is mentioned in No. 755. 

The paucity of references lo trade b set off, to some extent, by the evidence which the remains 
of private letters supply as to continued intercourse towards the east and the west li is wordty of 
note in passing that alt documents which can safety be recc^fnized as private tciieis ap|)eor to be 
written on japer, a circumstance to be accounted for on the one hand by the greater convenience 
of the new writing oaterial, and on the other by the less conservative ways of personal as compared 
with official correspondence. In No. 91a, a letter tfaied A.D, 312, the writer mentions departure 
from the or jade Cate barrier, u'hich was situated, as wc shall see, on the direct route 

towards Tundiuang. No. 918 is a letter dated from Tun-huang itself, and No. 914, the fragment 
of another, mentions trade at Tun-huang. In No. 923 we seem to have the remnant of a letter 
adduced to a traveller making his way to the 'Western Cbuntries' bj'a person left behind to 
the cast. 

When we turn to letters evidctidy written from the west, it is interesting to find the affairs of 
Yen-ch*j or Kara'Shahr repeatedly referred to. In No. 930 a certain Hsttan, a native of Yen-ch'i, 
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gives fairly deuUed ncurs to two ofiictal frieads about the movements of some higbSy^plaoed 
officers, including the Chang^shiA. Nos. 9,11-32 seem to have been received by the same person, 
a 'superintendent of ihe post*, Wang Yeo'sbih^ No. 934 reports political events in which Ts'ang, 
king of Yen<h't, was tm{dicated| and also mentions Kudt^ In No. 935 we learn of a dedamiion 
of ^var. Among private letters of purely personal contents. No. 904 is of special interest as it is 
complete and was found in its originai form, rolled up for dispatch, in it a young unmarried lady, 
who has started on a journey westwards, sends news and good wishes 10 an uncle she has left 
behind, perhaps, at the ruined station. A'more pathetic chord is touched in the brge fragment of 
a letter, No, 926, which contains effiistve complaints of a wife about the dissolute ways of a faitliless 
^husband. ^ 

If I have left It to the last to meniion tlie records containing tiie name of Lou-ian, it is merely 
because of die tm|»rtant bearing they have on Uie question, to be discussed in the next section, of 
the original designation of the site. No. 754 is of special interest because, tliough not absolutely 
couclnsive, it makes it appear very probable that the name Loudan was aj^Ued in the 3td-4tli 
century a,ii. to the military station represented by the ruins of L.Ai In this tablet (L.A. ttr. i. t6) 
a subordinate officer respectfully reports to a superior that ' an official letter has previously been, 
sent to Loii'lan to request that the soldier Lien charged with the watching of the dyke be sent back 
here U is obvious tliat we have In this document a kind of demi-official * reminder*, and that the 
refuse-heap in which it was foimd is probably identical with the Lm*fan to which the original 
official application had been addressed. No, 922 gives some support to this conclusion. It Is an 
application, apparently presented in person to a cenaln accountant Chang, who appears to be 
, named also m other records from L.A. vi. ii,” by one Pai Su-ytin. a native of Lou-lau. In No. 907^ 
a small fragincnt where tlte local name is met witli a third time, the context is uncertain, To tins 
must be added the evidence furnished by the mention of Lou-lan tu four of Dr. Kedinls records 
from L.A. ti, to which brief references are made in Herr Himly’s paper.^ In two of these Lou-lan 
appears to be named as the place of receipt for letters. 


SBcnoK IX^KHARO^THI DOCUMENTS FROM THE LOU-LAN SITE 


When describing the excavations which at numerous ruins of tlie l^ii-lan Site brought to light 
Kharo^i documents on wood and papier. I have already had occasion to allude to the special 
historical interest attaching to their discovery. The fretiueiicy of tliesc linds and ffie observations 
I washable to make on the spot as to their outward appearance and apparent cfiaiacter seemed*to 
justify my drawing at the time the important conclustoti tliat the same Indian language found in 
the records of the Niya Site had also been regularly used, at that early period, in the Lop region 
for indigenous administration and business. 

Considering how far removed Lop-nOr is from K ho tan, this assumed uniform extension of an 
Indian script and language 10 the e-'tireme cast of tile Tarvm Basin ivas bound to raise fresh 
problems. In the Khotaii region it seemed possible to account, at least partially, for this official 
use of an Indian language by ihe old local tradition, preserved m HsUan-tsangs Hst-^n-^hi and 
the Tibetan 'Annals of Li-yul', which mentions early immigration from India as an important 
element in the local population,’ But so for away to the east, at the very threshold of China, the 
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sufficiency of this explanation for the same use of a foreign admintstratiw language might well be 

open to doubt. , . . v l u-* 

In the present inadetjuacy of our historical data It is Impossible to assert wnethej* a better 

solution of the problem is to be looked for in the spread of Buddhism, whi^ may have carried the 
language and script prevalent in the extreme north-west of India with it into common use throughout 
the TSriin Basin; or whether in tliis adoption of a Prakrit language, closely allied^ lo that current 
on the Indus tn Ku^ana times, we ought perhaps to recognize a lasting tmiuession left by that 
temporary' extension of Indo-Scythian power from across the Pamirs of which we catch dim glirnp^^ 
from Buddhist tradition in China.* But seeing tlie importance of the question raised. I feel all the 
more gratified by the fact that the conclusion first drawn on the spot as to the language and, 
character of the Khdro^jliT documents from the Lou-lan Site is now fully confirmed by the careful 
examioatron which Professor Rapson has been able to make of thtan since my return in 1909* ^ _ 

The abstract of the contents of these documents vriiJi which Professor Rapsou has very Umdly 
supplied me embodies the main results of his deciphertncut do\m to December, 1916, and makes it 
perfectly clear that in character, language, phraseolc^y, and other respects they show the closet 
agreemcni with the Kharo^thi dowunents brought to light iit so much greater numbers frrwn the 
ruins of the Niya Site. Just as there, we have a variety of deeds, letters, official orders, Ibts, and 
the like worded in the same early Prakrit dialect with an admixture of queer Sanskrit phrases in 
complimentary iiitroduciions, etc. Peculiarities of style, phonetics, and spelling leave no doubt as 
to identical standards having been followed by the ckane^iltrus from Khotan to Lop at the period 
to which the records of both sites belong. Many, if not most, of tlic personal names which we meet 
in the Lou-lan fiite documents occur also in the Niya series, though this does not, of oour^. imply 
identity of Uie Individuals. Just as in the Niya smics, we find numerous names of unmistakably 
Buddhist or Indian derivation, sudi as Anaipdasena, Bhati^aina, Bbunaya, Budhamitra, Dhai|ih^p^*hit 
Kumudvati, Puipnadci'a, Caraka. Rutra. Snjada, Vasudeva, aide by side with others which wicm of 
local origin, e.g. Cauleya. Cuvalayina, Kap^ya, Kaipisa, Kip$a, Ritsaiisa, Laippurta. Maldraya, 
Porbhaj-a, Pulkaya, Signaya. Tasuca, Tameca, Varpeya, The official titles of Cojhho. Guiura, 
Kori, Vasu are common lo both Lou-lan and Niya recordst 

The rectangular double tablets L.A. iv, ii t. 2, 3 contain deeds, and in accordance with tiic 
practice uniformly observed in such formal records are exaritly dated in regnal years. But only in 
ihe case of L.A, iv, ii. 3 (Plate SXXVUI), which relates lo a transfer of land by one Sig^yiU to 
a woman Kosena, can the name of the reigning king be made out with certainty. He ta designated 
as Mafiaraya dempntra. His name and style curiously recall the MAharaya 

AMka&ga [or Amvaga] devapaira meatioiicd in the dates of two rectangular tablets from Niya, 
N. xxi. 6. a, 7 + 4. fidi transcripts of which Professor Rapson's kindness has made available to me 
in the proofs of his and Messrs. Senan and Boyc/s text publication now passing through the press. 
In view' of what has been ahtwti above as to the dependence of the territory of Ching-chilehrOf which 
the Niya Site represents tltc chief place, upon Shan-shan or the Lop territory,* ilicre is a tmptation 
to assume that the same ruler is meant in the records of both sites. 

Though in L.,^. IV, ii, 3 the year and name of the reigning king can no longer clearly be read, 
this document is of considerable interest. U contains a deed recording the sale of a iiiece of land 
by Camaka, a roan of Kroraioa serried at Calmadana/ and conveying full rights of possession to 


' Ct AiuM L {Ip. as «!•; E>ha p, S 4 i, 

To ibe wreiEticea Lhere given mnv be Adtted S. LM, AV/ir/ 
tur la (Kjifint fram Jt. 1896-$}'), p. 63. 

* See above, p. sjg. Tbit depcRiknec s anet^ bjr the 
lIVi/^, composed beiwe«i *,». >39-45* for 1 period whlcli 


immediiieb precedes tbs: covered by ilie dat«t Cblo^ 
recofde of ttu: I^-las Sic. 

* For ibe idenliiy of Cf/jMiAuhi wiih Dwicfini). cf. 
Antu)^ KKiUA, L ]t. jit. note; above, pp. jpb 
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the purchaser Yap^" and his sons. Lajppurta, Ptiqihadcva, Dha[)u\Ib, and Dhaiiulapalau The land 
is described as situated at Krcr«imi 'in tlw south of the great town'. This local name, with 
a slight di^rence of spelling, is mentioned again in two other documents from the dte, and one of 
them leads us to what I bdieve to be a likely identification of it in L.A. ri. ii. 0^34, an almost 
complete paper document reproduced in Plate XXXIX, we have, as Professor Rapson’s attract shows, 
a personal letter addressed by Vasudeva to his father, 'the great Gu^ura Bbati^'. In it the 
w'Hter, after the usual complimentar)' formulas, states that he came to a place, subsequently referred 
to as 'this market', from Kr 9 myim^ bringing a camel,and some other property not yet identified. 

'So far 1 have done no buying or selling. I now wish to return to KrorayinAJ Leaving aside the 
^retnaining contents, which have not as yet been completely deciphered, we can scarcely go wrong in 
assuming that, as Professor Rapson himself has duly recognired, by Krorayina or Kroraina was 
meant here the locality where the letter was found, i. e. the Loudau Site. 

That the term w'.as not restricted to the rnined statinn L.A., hut equally applied also to the 
surrounding tract, is made very probable by the thini document in wjiicli tire name occurs, the 
double wedge^tablct L.B. TV, v. t+vi. t. This is addresscil to Kori Maldra>Ti and the laramana i^rds. 
Anaipdasena (Anandasena), and conveys the king's order tltat the farm of Camka at Ktot-aim/ta is 
to be handed over to a certain Kala^ha together with a woman belonging to it. Now the mere 
faclTof this last-named document having beeJi found at the ruin L.O. iv, and thus quite seven miles 
away from the ancient station L..A., would suffice to suggest that the name Kroraina* had a more 
extended use and was borne by the whole abandoned settlement. And this impression is indirectly 
strengthened by another record from the same house, which slrow^ tltat the ^mmaoa. Anamdasena 
must liave actually resided fora time at L.B., presumably while efTecting the chiefs order. It is 
a letter, which has also an ititeresc of its own, contained in the rectangular double tablet, I.hB, tv. i. 

6+7 (Plate XXXVIII). and addressed from Gtvalayinaand his wife Atamsiyae £0 his father, the Guiura 
Leivarpna, and his mother Bhuvidanoe, 1 1 conveys to llie parents the glad news that Atamsiyae lias 
been safely' delivered of a son . and. after referring to several items of information sent by one Ponigana, 
tells them that the Sramana Anaipdasena intends to visit them, and that if he docs, great attention 
may be paid to him. Considering that this private letter and the double wedge-tablet entrusting 
to the ^ramai^ Anaipdasena llie execution, at Kroraina of an ofTicfaJ onler from the king were 
found in the same mined dwelling L.B. tv. It seems safe to conclude that this western portion of the 
ancient settlement was also comprised in Kroraina. 


A'nw.Mnn I 


The evidence recorrted at the end of the preceding section has shown us that in the Chinese Zsihftm 
documents recovered from L.A, the mined military' station is designai^l by the name of irwwcribe* 

On the other band, the Chinese historical records discussed above in Chapter IX, and below, too. 
make it perfectly clear that this name had also a wider application, bring liome originally by that 
Lop tract which lay on tlic ancient route leading north of the terminal Tsrim marshes.’ It fs 
obvious that this term Lou-ian, which already' figures in Chang Ch'ien s report, the ^riiest Chinese 
account of the Tarim Basin, must reproduce an indigenous local name, and in s'iew of the identity 


* Ii *ecRi» distiuh dm Io cunaeci this nonw i’Af^ 
whidi ocoifi as t personal mme also in Nij« Sits tablet*, 
e.g, K. sriS. I. N. is, 3, 6, *9. i, with the anrfeDl TurbUh 
lirinnif title /abgtt^ which rrat tendered by the Qiiiiese w 
kti-h9ti This tUfc (first iteoghiwd In hs 

otigui by Prar. Hinb) W» id Uiie among the Huns already in 
■be tecoud oentuij we., nnd {a aUmed sIhj lev cbiefi of ibe 
Great YOeb-chih at ibe time of ihelr seUlcincDt rn the Oxua 
u'sinn; ct Qmvatuies. 1907, p. note 3: 


Manjuait, A>jA-Jd4r, jt, 304, Panllela of such im of 
Iwnorifle (like for peisonaT tmtneiBTe cianntoa in India. 

* Tbe fbnn k enly a grsptdc variitjon ef 

Kroraina, The inwnion of the Annsvira tnaifc. wilhoiii any 
pboiieik! rtuen, in the caw of an Akfjva foUbved by a nsnl 
k ri' tety fuquenl oetnmsoce thfou^ma these tests; thus 
Jt'AeAn^ fw fUiMana j yijjBrj fijfetc. 

» See abore. pti. 33s sqq.; below, pp. 4(7 aqq. 
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of ihe ground designated I am bempted to reoc^ite this origmal form of the name in ^e 
Kntmim or Krorayina of our Kharo^i documents. If we take into account the difiSculties which 
attend all rendering of foreign names by Chines sounds, and the total absence of any system of 
transcription bdbre the attempts made in Tang times, for Kro- is as cte a phonetic 

reproduction as could be expected^ seeing that tbe semE-vo^'el whicli is wanitng in Cmneae 
phonetics, is regularly rqdaccd by 4 In the lamc way 4 mt may be recogniircd as a sufficiently 
close approximation to -tahm or -r&pita. 


Sp^ion X.~TITE LOU-LAN SITE IN CHINESE HISTORICAL RECORDS 
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1L rcn>ains (w vis now lo cdii^il'Cr noLiccsi. in die Cbb^csc htstorical records 'which cither 

can rivrow light on the ongin and character of the mined ficttlcjiicot of liic l^u-lao Site, or else 
themselves derive elucidation from the arciiaeological evidence secured by its explootion. In 
dealing with these notices it will not be necessary fnt us to review afresh the data, already fully 
discussed in Chapter IX, which bear on the histor)' of the Lop region in gentful and on the 
importance which the ancient route leading through it possessed for the early expansion of Oinese 
trade and political power into the Tarim Basin. It is. how-ever, essential to bear in mind the 
•results there established ‘ if "^ve arc rightly to interpret the historical notices which directly coucern 
the roined site. We have seen iliat the territory which the Chinciic of the Former Han knew first 
by the name of Lou-lan and then, from 77 onwards, by that of Slian'Shan, comprised llie whole 
Lop region. Though its political centre appears to have lain in tlie souih. at least from tie date 
just mentioned, the district of greatest importance for Chinese trade and policy was the ground 
nortli. between the foot of the Kurok-tagh and the terminal Tarim marshes, through which the 
most direct route from Tim-huang to the nortbem oases of the T^im Basin passed 

The Annals of the Former Hans, though giving in some detail an account of Lou-lan and of 
dte political events which it witnessed, do not funusb us with any definite indications as to the 
exact line followed by this important ancient route through the north-eastern pordoit of Lou-lan. 
li was tlius left for my explorations of 1914 I® prove, by the certnin location of the White Dragon 
Mounds ' and the discovery of the Chinese terminal for/rum, built where the anrieni route firul 
touched bhabiiable ground west of the dried-np salt lake and at the time of the earliest opening of 
the route,* that it must from die very beginning Have passed through the area marked by the ruins 
of the Loti-Ian Site. But it is, imposstlde to state whether any of die remains actually surveyed 
there date back to Fortner Han times. 

The accounts of Shan-shan which ate furtiiahed by the Later Han Annals, and which have 
lieen fully analysed iu Chapter IX/ are also litcking tn exact details bearing mi the l-ou*lan Site 
and ihc andcni route which led past it- But in a proposal which the biography of Pan Yung, Pan 
Ch'ao’a son, relates as having been made in the imperial council by this distinguished Chinese 
general about a.d, 1 i9i and which we have already had occasion to discuss, we find the establkh- 
meniof a Chinese military’ colony at Lon-lan foreshadowed in a way which dearly points to a position 
corresponding to, if not identical with| die ruined station of LA.* The Ciai^-sAiA of the Western 
Countries, who was to be sent to Lou-lan at the head of five hundred men to organise the colony, 
will, we arr told,' dominate on the West the resds which lead to Yen^*i (Kara-shahr) and Chlu-Utt 
(Kucha). On the south he will fortify the courage of Shan-shan and Ytl-t'ien (Khotan), On the 


‘ See ilwve, m>. 34^ «q. 

* Cf. Tiitit ySmrwgr ^ (?./„ fViCi alviS. 
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north he wilt overawe the Hsiuitg-nu (Htins), On the east he will he a neiglibour to Tua4iuang/ 

The purpose of the proposed military colony was. it is dear, to safeguafrl the direct route from 
Tufi-huattg to Kara^iihahr leading north of the Lop marshes, to proteci; It from the raid^ of the 
Huns who were theu holding Turfen. in the north, and at the same time to exercise the necessary 
cofitnil over the ruler of Shaii-shan or the Lop region. A glance at the map wilt suffice lo show how 
accurately die positron indJcaied by the passage coincides with that occupied by the Lou^bn Site. 

Two ixitnts mentioned in connexion with the proposed colony deserve spedat notice here. On Reappear- 
the one hand, we see that the locality intended for the colony lay in the north of Slian^han but 
within its territory, as a subsequent passage sfiedally refers to the protection and encouragement /a#’ 
which the king of Shati-shan would derive from the presence of a Chinese garrison.' On the other 
hand, it is interesting and significant to find tlic name Lou-Z/in reap|.>earing in Chinese records as 
the designation of a locality nearly two centuries after it liad been rcplaceil by SAa/i-fJiiJK as the 
appellation of die Lop territory. The documents found at the Lou-lan Site, and pardcularly those 
in Kharosthi, supply a full explanation. L&tt-tan i Kromina was the original indigeitous name bf 
the easternmost inhabited tract in the andent Knruk'daiyra delta, where Pan Yung's military colony 
was to be established, ant) had continued in local use long after the Chinese had replaced it by 
as a designation of the whole L»p territory. Considering that Lou-lan ; iCroratiia was 
that extreme eastern portion of the inhabited Lop territoty which ' apj>roached nearest to China',® 
and consequently ItaU a primary importance for the great route westwards, it is easy to understand 
w'hy in the earUest Chinese usage the name was applied to the whole of the territory. 

Pan Yung's pro[H>sat was not carrietl out at once. But w'hen, four years later, he was apfminted Pan Vung 
Chang-skih of the Western Countries, it was at Lou-bu that he received, in /t.D, 124, the submission ** 
of the king of Shan-shaii tuid subsequently also of (Jm kings of KudiS. and other western territories.^ 

It was from the convenient base which Lou*lan fumislied that he subsequently conquered TuHan 
and established a military colony at Lukchuti. We are not told whether sndt a colony was also 
placed at Lou dan. Gut considering its Important position on the shortest and safest line of 
communication, it is difficult to believe that the Chinese hold upon Lou-lan could have been relaxed 
as tong as the Later Hans mamtained some political inilnence in the T^m Basin, 

The 'Epoch of the Three Kingdoms' (a, o. which followed rite downfall of Uie 

Later Han dynasty, brings us to the period frcpm which our extant documents and other remains 
of the Lou-lan Site date. The references to Lo«-Ian to be found in the hiBtorical records of the 
epoch intervening between Han. and Chin times may, therefore, claim special tnteresL They are 
contained in an extant portion, dealing with the ‘ Western Countries *, of the Wd fw, a work 
which was composed by Yn Huao between a.d. ^39-63. and which treats of events belonging to 
the first two reigns of the Wei dynasty ( a . o , 280-39).* We have already had repeated occasion 
to utiliic ihc valuable topographical data furnished by this text, which M. Chavannes’ critical 
annotated translation has rendered conveniently accessible. 

The IVd lie's notice presents this special interest for our inquiry, that it endeavoura to give The ir<y 
definite topographical indications as to the three routes which were then distinguished as leading 
from Tnn-huang to the ' W^teni Cotmtrics', As we shall have further on repeatedly to refer to 
this important passage, it will be convenient to reproduce the whole of it firom M, Chavannes* 
rendering,* though 1 must confine my comments here to those points which have a direct bearing 

* S« p, »493 p, 33*. » S«e CL4v»nn«, iUt f>ityt ^oerUmi ^aprit tf RW {fy, 

* S« Wjtif, jyato iit Wttif** /. AfiiArefi, 1905, PP- S *9 *' 19 ' 

/«/., I. p. ii, ' See awntuiei, iW., 1905, pp. 34(1 jijq, 

■ See p, »S*‘ 
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on the ancient route through IjOu-’IiOi ' As fcgarxls the which Jttntiing from Tuii’huimg luid 
Ya’m£ii kuan {' Jade Gate barrier’) pais into the Weatern Countries, there were two before, but now 
there are three. The southern route is the one which starring from yu-mfin kuan leaves from the 
west. pTtfiYfS the Jo Ch'iang, inms westtrards. crossiia the Ts‘ung-ljng, traverses “the suspended 

passagesand passes among the Ta Ytteh-ehib* » 

'The ecjitral route is the one which, starring from Yil-mcn kuan, sets out on the west, leaves 
the well of the Protector-Genml ^ g| tores back at the northern extremity of rite Sms-lung 
[desert ofj sand ^ ^ passes the Chll-lu graiiar}' Jg |f|[ ; ihen on leaving from the Sha-hsI 

well jij? tlS t'lfTis to rite norlh-wesi, passes lltrough the Lung-tui H anrives at the ancient 
Loti-lan ^ lurtih'sg westwards arrives at Ch'in-tzb ^ (KtichaJ, tJicn attains the ^ 

Ts'uugdmg . r V ii 1, I. 

* Th^ new 7DiiCe[of the nofth] U the one which, starting from Yu-ttifin kuan^ sets oxU on ihe 

north-west, passes through Hiiig-fe'fiflg avoids the San-lung [desert of] sand as well as the 

Lung-tui, leads north of Wu-ch’nan 5. and arrives, in the territory of Chli-shih ^ at 
Kacndi'ang ^ g (Kara-khoja)then It turns westwards and rejoins the central route at 
Ch’iu-Uii (Kucha).' 

My observarions here as regards the souihern and nortliern of the IFd Udjf routes may be 
brief, as also those concerning the Ylhm^ kuan, the * Jade Gate barrierfrom which ihey, as well 
as the central route, are described as starting. My subs«]ueiil explorations have proved that this 
famous fronrier station, so frcKiuently mentioned in the Chinese Annals in connexion with events 
affecting the Western Countries, was situated during Han times at a point of the ancient Cliincse 
Limes In the desert west of Tun-huang marked by the ruined waich-starion T, siv and identified 
by the evidence of the records I diacoverad there.^* That * the southern route’ of tiie IVd /w is 
identical with the one which still leads from Tun-huang along the northernmost main range of the 
K*un-lun, here known as Altin-tagh, to Cbarkhhk and thence through the string of oases in rim 
south of the Tirini Basin Is made certain by the mention of ri»e y<f CA'iiv^, a nomadic tribe whose 
position in the mountains between Tun-huang and ChU-mo or Oiarchan is ^uite correctly described 
by the Former Han Annals.We have already seen that the list which a subsequent passage of 
the fVd lio gives of the territories passed through by ' the soulliern route' b^ins with ^an-shan 
and the small ' kingdoms' of Chfl-mo, Hsiao-yUun, Ching-chueh (Niya), and Loudan, described as 
its dependend^'* It U not necessary for us to examine this list again, mainly based as it is on 
that which the Former Han Annals give for their 'Souihern Road'* nor to trace the distant 


*• Fftt ' Puil# dti PretecteftT' rtsid * Puiia ilfl Prdectfiur 
f^ndnl', a correction pointed oiU to me vcrtolly M. 
Ciavnnaei; dl CJavaiuics, tgOT, pp IJJ, rS4, 

note f. 

See bekw, dap. xtx. eec. i, iL 
See M. CbAvaoDA' tranfbUon tiS Uiis passage, wtih 
run Qules on other rclemtcca to llu jb Ch'tug, in T'otmic* 
190^ p^ 596, note 8; siso for the conlul of the 
Ck'tfn Han thu poasage, Wji'Se^jf. Anlhrip. Imt,, x. {iti. *3- 
It 10 be tiDtw:l lnsri* lliot ibc C^irm Ilan ikn ii 

Tuore in desctibiinig Lhe ciCkCi tiardng^m of * ihe 

•cfflthem rociie * nbcji U Btaies: ' On itie birnef 

ihe fii5t peojite mei wiib oa adiwidtig are ibe Jo Quan^/ 
We ihull sfc betow (rhep. tn. hc. hr) iJwt il»' Yang barmr' 
TO* sitaateJ at the fffnent Nnn-hii« ^tnh-wesi aFTitn-hitimi;. 


■nd oQimjeacd wltb VC-mfin imn by a, foutKem Ikafc- 
ing Rue of the Lime* (obafhp %it. lii). 

“ See above^j, ^ 3^8. The obYioii^ ioYetsDii of ibc <M!dtr 
of tbae pet^ aiai» in the Wa'ito'i list lia* beeti dtulj palmed 
mu iogfiibet m\h fioine minor iiiiioeiiTTLt:}^* uid dlHcrq^cteit 
by Qnkvatmet in 

It is di^licllllt to decide wfarcher the aepajiuo mej^n of 
the ifacl* deiieadmii an ^ du^ 

mciely Lo 1 kind of diidognipliyf the caHkr name Lou^ho fi^ 
SbAO^bin.^ a* Hi:orded by ibe Han l^etog 

or wbeiber ought Lo rcccigEijiie in It 1 rdbrence to Lbe 
iwtbem poctktn of Shan-'Shan territory which had rEbilned 
the oTd cleaignathm of Lou-ko. aa attested by tbo dbciimcnii. 
of ihe Lou-lan am] wlycb may^ perhaps, ako haw en- 
Jpfed a kind of local autonomy. 
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cxiwiaion of ihe JVti /fa's route lo the Pamirs and the Great YUeh-diih territories 

south of the Hiudukush, 

The 'new route' of the north need not detain our attention longi for it [cads far away from tine of‘new 
the ground with which we are at present concerned, and we shall have to consider it in detail further 
on in Chap. XIX, where I hope to demonstrate the approximate line it ts likdy to have followed 
from the ancient Jade Gate to Tnrfan,** M. Chavannes has shown that it is identical with the route 
which in a passage of the Former Han Annals is described a.s having been newly opened la a.d. a 
from the territory of Posterior Chtt'shih, correqionding to the present Guchen (Kin:h‘&ig-tziJ) 

•region, towards Vlt-mfin kuan.'* 

, The special interest to us of the tVa ifo's notice of ' the central route ’ lies in die fact that It Lcxalilici 
makes a definite reference to the Lou-hin Site, almost contemporary with the documents found 
there, by its mention of ‘ the ancient Lou-Ianand that ft details some of the chief stages on the route 
desert Journey by which tlie site uras readied by travellers ffom the ‘Jade Gate' and the 
westernmost extension of the ' Great WallThe position of the last of these stages, the Lw^-tui 
or ' Dragon Moundswhich the Former Han Annals refer to as the ' White Dragon Mounds V* was 
first determined by me. in the courte of my explorations of 1914, when 1 traoetl the tine of the old 
Chinese route where it crossed the salt-^ncrusted ancient Lop Sea, some forty miles to the 
north-west of tlic station L.A,'‘ The location which I propo^ for the preceding stages which 
the ffW AW account of the route mentions, the ‘ Well of the Protector-Generalthe ‘Sands of the 
Three Ridges * the C^-/u granary, and the well of S/ta-ksif will best be discussed 

below in connexion with the journey which brought me in Febroary-March. 1906, to the westernmost 
end of Uic Tun-huang Limes,** 


After what has been shown above by the evidence of the remains and the documents, botli * Ancient 
Chinese and KKarcsthi, it does not require detailed argument to prove tliat by the ‘ancient j^/^***^ 
Loit-lan ' of the IfW Ae is meant the Lou-bn Site. As it was still inhabited at the time when the 


/fa was composed, we may assume that the term * ancient' was applied to the name in order 
to distinguish the locality from the southern ix}rtion of the Lop territory once also known as 
Lou-lan and possibly meant by the name as we found it cited above in tlie fVet /tVr list of 
territories on die southern route,'* It only remains to add tiiat travellers proceeding westiyards 
from ‘ancient Lou-tan ' along the bed of the Knruk-dary^ would find themselves on a direct route 
to Kuchs, as mentioned in the fVai /ia*s description, whedter they chose to move via Korta or to 
follow the course of the TSrim upwards. 

There is only one Chinese text accessible to me of a date btor than the Wei Ua in whidi an 
independent reference to die Chinese station cstablishctl at the Loit-lan Site can at present be 
traced. It is the commentary on the SAuf composed by Li Tao>yUan some time before his yow. 
death in A,n, 537, but embodying bformation of earlier origin, from which extracts of considerable 
interest for the ancient geography of the Lop territory tiave already been discussed above on the 
basis of M, Chavannes' translation," In the passages of the commentary previously analysed we 
traced the course of the ‘River of the South', Le. the Tarim branch supposed to come fronn 
Khotan, aijd of die Charchan River united with it, down to its embouchure into the ' Lake of 
I.aO'1an'. Then the commentary, in a long passage left untranslated by M, Chavannes, 


** For « ifeviiled esaniinatioii oT iJie 'nc« UMite' of ilv 
north, cT. below, cimp. xtx. ecc. vi. 

** See Cbiv'snMi in i^eS, p o 3 ^i ' * 

also Wylie, Anthrip. Imtl^ tL p. top. 

Fort^tneDtioilortbc J^/u4^>aM;sceob€>vc,pp.34CiS({. 


'* See abose, pp. 3 41 f TkMJatenuy, t?/., xlviiL p, i a 8 . 

** See below, cba]}. xir. lec. U; tiso diap, zvii, *w. L 
‘‘ Cf. Rbtwe, 

>• Scesbore. pp^ 3 S 4 sqq.j Chavannes, r'mmff-fiMf, *905, 
pp. 368 944, 
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treats of' ttic River of iLc Nortti', i.c. of the rivets of Kashgar anct Yarkand, and proceeds to 
tell 

' The waters of die Ho, Le. “ River [of die North move further east and pass to the south of 
the kiitgdom of Mo-shan ^ |j[j, [This kingdom] lias for its capital the town of Mo-slian; on the 
west* it is 240 li from Wd 4 i The waters of the //<► move further east and pass to the 

south of die toivii of Chu'piu ^ ^; further east they pass south of the town of LoH*t&n ^ ^ 
and then run off eastward!!. This is, no doubt, the place where the colony of soldiers sent to dear 
the fidds [for cuJttvattoh] was established, and this U why the Lowm inherited the n^c ol die 
kingdom* The waters of the H& proceed further east, to empty themselves in the K« marshes 
which are those called by the [,SJw*] thing the PtKHung lake |i|f ^ ,Thc water atctimu-# 
bees in die north'easi of Shannon and in the south west of the Town of the Dragon ^|| ^ 

I think that the topograLphicaJ indications here furnished can be fully explainisd if we keep in 
view llic facts which recent surveys and espturalkiins Iiave established. The kingdom of Mo-shnu, 
as M. Chavannes has pointed out, is rightly Identified by an early commentator with die kingdom 
of ShoH which the Fonner Han Anuab name as adjoining Sban-diau, and which, as we have 
already seen, tan safely be located in the western Kuruk*tfigh.*l His location Is fully supported by 
the bearing and distance recorded for Weidi, whidi, as a reference to tlic Cfficn Han thu s notice 
of this territory discussed below shows, is identical vvith the tract on the Konche-daryA south-wfsst of 
Korla.^* A glance at die map makes i| dear that tile interlacing ttcds of the Taiim and die 
Konchedatyit, which the text manifestly docs not disdnguish, lie south of the westernmost 
ICuruk*tSgli. 

When next we are told that the waters of the ‘ Ho \ on their further ooiitse eastward, ‘ pass to 
the south of the town of Chu-piH\ it is difficult not to think of tlic ruined siation of Ying'p'an, 
situated near die northern bank of the large dry river-bed which branches off eastwards from the 
present Kocche*dary3 and marks the beginning of the Kunik'daryS. My expbratioils of 1915 at tlib 
site have proved that the rental us of Buddhist shrines found at Ying-p'an, and probably also those of an 
ancient drcumvallation, go back to the early ceiituridi of our era and bdonged to a fortified Chinese 
siation which was occupied down to about the same period as the Lou-tan siie.^ The line of massive 
watch-towers which stretches away from Ylng-p'an north-westwards in the direction of Koria, and which 
on archaeoti^ical evidence must be assigned to early Han times, mokes it quite certain that the ancient 
Chinese high-road, coming from ihc Luu-Iaa Site, passed licru. The station wai, no doubt, meant 
to guard an important point of the route where it was joined by the road lidding up from Charchan 
and Charkhlik” and I consider its ideniJcy with the ' town of Chu-piii* highly probable. 

Close to the south of Ying-p'an there [lasscs the ancient wdl-dditied river-bed of the Kunik- 
darya, running eastwards, and down this we are clearly taken when Li Tao-yUan telU ns that 
* further east [the waters of the Ho] pass south of die town of Lo» 4 a» and then run off ^stwards '. 
The accouni given In the preceding cliapter shows that, coming from die south, we crossed 
a sutxesston of ancient river-beds, all deltaic branches of the Kmuk^ryS, before: readiing the 
Lou-Ian Site, while north of It only a few dry beds, and none of any great widdi, were met with on 
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our surveys of i 914, S* the correctness of the Infcrrinatlon given by LI Tao*yiiati is here, too, 
borne out by topographical evident. 

What the passage folJowtng in Li Tao-yUan’s text has to tell us of ‘ the town of Lou-bn' is of Agiiculiural 
particular interest for us. 'This ts, no doubt, the place where the colony of so I dies sent to clear 
the helds [for culdvatiou] was establlshetl, and this is why the town inherited the name of the 
kingdom.' In order to understand the reference made here we must turn ter an anecdote related by 
Li Tao-yiian in an earlier portion of bis commentary where he deals with the course of the River 
of the South on its passage north of 5 han‘«han,‘” The source from whicii the anecdote has been 
derived cannot be traced, and Ch'Uan I'sU’-wang. a Chinese editor of the Shut whom 

^ M. Ovavonnes quotes, has pointed out valid critical reasons for doubting the authentic]t)' of the 
anecdote.^ Hut whatever its origin and its value from an histoncal point of view may there 
can l>c no doubt about the (act that it must have originateth probably locally, at a time preceding 
the abandonment of the Lou>lan Site, and that it lias preserved for us evidence as to ilte name of 
die Chinese colony situated there and at least a popular tradition as to the time of its foundation. 

The following is an abstract of Li Tao-yUan’s story as rendcreil by M, Cbavannes:—^'So Man .\iuijeddte 
whose appelbtion was Yen-i ^ ^ and who was a native of Tun-huang, was a capable mai\. 

.At the request of the prefect Mao 1 ^ he was chained witli the functions of an ' lirh-shih general . Mlony. 

At the head of a thousand soldiers of ChtmdiMan and Tuo-huang he came to Lou-!an in order 10 
establish an agncuUural colony there. He raised a white house. He summoned soldiers of Shan* 
ahan, Yen-ch'i (Kara*ahahr), and Gi'iu-tziS (Kucha), at the rate of a thousand for each of the three 
kingdoms, Li order to construct a transverse barrage in the Chu-pin River- On the day when (he 
fiver was dammerl up the water threw itself against the obstacle, bounding with violeocet and the 
waves covered the dyke-' So Man is then said to have summoned witli a grave voice the diVitiities 
of the river to submit to his authority as in old times titose of the Huang Ho and the Hu*t'o River 
of China are believed to have submitted to certain dignitaries. ' [So] Man ui person performed 
praym and sacrifices; but the water did not diminish. Thereupon he dreiv up piis soldiers] tn 
battle array and put them under arms. They beat the dmms, raised great shouts, at times making 
blows witli llicir swortls, at others shooting arrons, and thus for three days fought a great battle 
[against the river]. Then the water receded and fell; it supplied itrigatiori and produced fertility. 

The Hu (barbarians) proclaimed this a tniracle. [So ^faii] made great arable lands, and at the end 
of three years gathered a million measures of corn ; his fame iinpressed the foreign countries.* 

It appears to me not very difficult to separate certain obvious facts embodied in this story from So Min'* 
the embellishments which popular imagination has woven around tliem. It is dear that iradition ***™S*, 
knew of the foundation of a Chinese military colotiy in a locality which unmistakably currt3|>onds 
to that of our Lou-lan Site, and of its creation having depended on the succeiis of an engineering 
scheme intended to secure adet|iiaie irrigation for the Lou-lan tract by a barrage thrown across 
a great river, Whether by this river, which the story aa related by Li Tao-ytlan calls Cku-piitt was 
meant the river once filling the dried-up Kuruk-darya bed or a main braticli of the Tarim, water 
from which may have been needed to supplement the supply furnished to the Kurak-daryi by the 
Konche-darya or Kara-shahr River, is a question we need not attempt to examine here. 
Considering the great changes to whiclt hydrographic conditions ore necessarily subject in a 
terminal basin where dificrenccs of level are so slight as in the Lop depression, and considering ako 
the scantiness of historiciil records and archaeological data, no convincing solution of sucli a question 
can, in my opinion, be hoped for, 

* See Chamnne»j »SOa, ftp. 5*7 sq.; * Ct 1503, p jliB, note 1. 
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[Chap. XI 

Ri’i'ei' Bu! Tvhat can be asserted withouc qtiestiorv Is ihat the teadidon recorded by Li Tao-yUan about 

the construction of that barrage accyratdy describes the method ati!! to use throughout the Tlrfm 
Basin for securing irrigation to tracts dependent on rivers passing through Dat alluvial plains. It is 
by means of just such a dam, thrown right across the Y^kand River two marches above Maral- 
bSshi and rectttiring annual reconstmction after the summer Hoods by a considerable force of 
labourers, that the great oasis is assured of tlie main portion of the water necessary for irrigation 
On ground dose to the head of the ancient river-bed once carrying water to Lott-lan we find just the 
same conditions illustrated nowadays by the newly formed agricuiiural settlement of Tikkenlik, the 
existence of wliich is wholly dependent on the barrage or tj^A annually constructed across 
whichever may be the main channel of llie Tarim.** 

DillTCMlUo In view of the limited time available between the melting of the winter ice and the advent of 

spring flood* and ako owing to the primitive building materials employed, mere earth and 
brushwood, the construction of such dams is a serious engineerit^ task and calls for the 
simuitai'ieous employment of aji amount of labour which is often beyond lucal resources, es|>eciully 
while the colony is stUJ young. Hence it would be easy to illustrate the demand for labour which 
5o Man is relaied to have made upon the neighbouring territories of SKan-shan, Yen-cli'i, and 
Kuch^ by paraQcls taken from modem irrigatiafi works which have been effected in the Tarim. 
Basin since the present Chinese administration was established after the downfall of Yakub B^g’s 
regime,*® Nor can any one familiar with the * mass psychology * of modem Turkestan feel surprise 
at the popular imagination of the time having attributed the success of So Mank engineering feat 
to the miracle which Lt Tao-j iUm’s story describes. M. Chavunnes has already called attention 
to the curious resemblance it bears to the fight between Achilles and the River Xarithus related in 
the Iliad,*^ 

Li Tao-yilau’s text does not give a date for the foundation of the agricultural colony at 
colony are indicadona> I think, which show that he or hh source placed the event in 

the i>eriod of the Later Han& In the first place, it should be noticed that the commenintor 
Ch'iian Tsu-wang, already referred to above, mentions as one of his q-itical reasomt against the 
autltenlicity of the story that the title of ‘ £rh-shlh general ‘ did not exist under the Second Hau 
Dynasty," Evidently he must have liad some ground for assuming tJiat this dironologica) placing 
of the story w-as intended or implied. In the second place. I may ix>mt out, with all the reserve 
due from a uon-Sinologist, that the name of So Man and the main fact related of him bear 
a curious similarity to what a passage of the bio^phy of Pan Yung, contained in the Later Hau 
Annals, tells us of a precursor of this famous Giinese general.® In M, Qiavannes' transbiiion of 
this biography we read that in tlie year corresponding to a.d. 119 the governor of I'un-huang, 
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Ts’ao Tsung, sent the Chan^shih So Pan |j£ at the head of a thousand men to estaWish a military 
colony at t-wn ot Hihnt. The kings of Aniertor ChU-shih (Turfrin) and of Shait-slian made their 
submission to So Pan, who, however, some months later perished in an attack of the 11 tins and live 
tribe of Posterior Chtt-shth (Guchen region). The first part of the names So Pan and So Man is 
identical, so also is tile story of their dispateh from Tim-htiang with a tliousand men to establish 
a military colony. The locality indicated differs, it is tnte, but in each case it is the first cultivable 
tract beyond Tun-huang reached by the northern and central routes respectively. Is it possible 
that die name of an hbtorica) personage was foisted into a local anecdote about the military colony 
established at I.ou-lan at approximately the same period, the founder of which was no longer 
jrmembered by name ? It must be left to others to clear up the <piestion. 

In any case our examination of Li Tao-yiian’s passage about the ‘ town of Lou-lan' and of Ins 
story of its foundation lias made it ciuitt dear that the source from which he drew his information 
knew of the exlstetice of a Clntiesc military colony, occupying the same position in whidi we find 
the ruins of the Lou-lan Site and bearing the very name attested for this by the clocumenrs found 
there. The period from which tills information approximately dales cannot be far removed from 
the time of the occupation of tlie Lou-lan Site as proved by our archaeological evidence. 

It only remains for us to consider briefly what the coududing portion of Li Tao-yOan's above- 
quoted passage states about the final course of the i.e, the Kuruk-dary3. Its waters after 
passing the town of Lou-lan are said there ’ to empty themsdves in the K*# marshes which are 
those called by the tile Pu-tkmtg lake. The water accumulates in the north-cast of 

Shan-shan and in the south-west of the Town of the Dragon,' My explorations of 1914 and 19*5 
Iiavc definitely proved that the ancient river-beds skirting the l^u-Jan Site found thdr termjiiarion 
further east in dried-up marshes by the western shores of that great sak-encrusied lake-bed which 
in the Shui and also in the Fonner Han Annals bears the alternative names P'u^k’ftng lake 
or ' Marsh of Salt 

It must be reserved for my detailed report on these explorations to show how closely the 
observations then made bear out the‘account which our earliest Chinese records give of the extent 
and diameter of the ancient ‘ Salt Marsh \ Here I shall confine mysdf 10 the mention of those 
topograithical facta which help to explain the data wntained in Li Tao-yllans description of the 
I''u-ch‘aug lake. Their Interest reveals itself at once when we consider the statement made at the 
end of the passage just quoted, about the water accumulating 'in the north-east of Shan-shan and 
in the south-west of the Town of the Dragon', The surveys effected tn 1914 to the north-east of 
the Lou-lan Site, and brieffy summarized in my pafjer A TUrd yourtt^ of Eaephraiion in CoiUral 
A^ia^ leave no doubt that by the legendary *Town of the Dragon' is meant die great belt of high, 
wind-eroded clay ridges, or Mesas, which I found extending from the vicinity of the undent Han 
(osirunt {L.Ei) north-eastwards for a distance of close on thirty miles.** Th^e Mesas, rising with 
precipitous walls to heights of a hundred feet and more, are quite distinct in appearance from the 
usual Yardang riches, and go back in their origin to an earlier geological age, tiiough the agency 
which created them, wind-croaion, is the same. By their bold shapes and fantastic outlines they 
consUnlly suggest visions of castles, bostioned town walls. Stupas, and the Jike,» 
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The wlemification of this Mesa area with the * Town of the Dragon * is iTfoved both by ttic 
situation which the atfcady-f^uoldJ passage indicates (or tt, relative to Slian^Han and the marches 
receiving the * waters of the Ho', and by the descriplkm of the;' Town of t!ie Dragon * given in the 
tejtt immediately following. In regard to the first 1 may point out that if ' the water uOTJinulates 
in die north-east of Shan-shan and in dm sondvwest of the Town of the Dragon the btter must 
necessarily lie situated to the north-east of Shan-shani i.e. the Chiirlchllh-Mlran tract* Now a glance 
at even the rougli, small-scale sketclvmap accomiwmying my aLove-quoicd paper and illustrating my 
explorations of 1913-15 is enough to show that this is exactly the bearing from the Charhhlik-Mfran 
tract to the Mesa belt stretching north-east of Lon-latL It is along the shore of the ancient sik- 
encrusced lake-bed, stretching thence south-westwards to the vicinity of the Qiainut-kttl lagoona, that^ 
the lermi nations of the various old river-beds represen ling branches of the Kunik-darja could be 
traced by us. and on this ground must be placed the tenninal marshes refemKl to by Li Tao-yhan,^ 
The description ^veu of the ‘Town of the Dragon' in the immediately succeeding passs^ is 
equally convinciug, ' The Town of the Dragon it the site of the towm in which at one time resitlcU 
Chiang Ui This was a great kingdom of the H n. An overflow of the P%i-ch'ang lake covered 

up the capital of this kingdom. The foimdadons [of this town] are still preserved; tliey are very 
extensive. 1 f at sunrise one Stans from the western gate one arrives at smisci. at tlie eastern gate. 
At the scarped foot of this town a canal had been made. On the line which has survived of it, the 
wind blowing has gradually produced the form of a dragon, which with its face turned westwards 
regards the lake. It is from this that the name of the Town of the Dragon hf derived.’ *• 

We see here quite plainly that the name ‘ Town of die Dragon ' was borne not by the remains 
of a real town, but by a striking oattiral formatjoR. that great airay of high Mesas already refetted 
to, which in ancient times must liave presented themselves to the imagination of wayfarers—just as 
they did to ours when we passed here in February, 1914, the first travellers for many centuries 
through tins desolate wilderness of day and salt-—like the walls and mansions of some huge ruined 
city. The very extent of it given in the description, a long days journey from one city gate to the 
other, wbith odterwise might seem like a faudfid exaggeration. fully confirms our identification. 
For it look us a long days march on February 27, 1914. to pass through tliat portion of the Mesa 
belt which liie ancient Chinese route, as then correctly traced by me, traverses."^ t am unable to 
decide to whidi particular day ridge, if any. the explanation given of the origin of the name * Dragon 
Town ‘ referred. But it is curious to note in it what looks like a correct comprehension of tlie 
conspicuous [>art played by wind-eroston on this ground. 

What follows ill Lt Tao-yilan’s notice about the physical characteristics of the region adjoining 
the 'Townof tl;e Dragon’ confirms our belief in tlie accurate local knowledge possessed by die 
authority from which he borrowed his statements of Lou-Ian topography. ' Thb region has an 
extent of a thousand li; it is entirely formed of salt, but of salt m a ha^ and solid state. The 
travellers who pass through it spread pieces of felt for all their domestic animals in order to make 
them steep on these. If one digs beneath the soil, one finds blocks of salt, big as large cushions, 
which are piled up one above the other in regular fashion. [In this country there are] as it were 
mists which rise and clouds which float, and rarely does one make out the stars and the sun. Little 
is found there of living animals and plenty of demons and strange beings.’ 
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If wc except tlte atatement about the extent of the regioti, which it is Impossible to check ias the Kouu 
direction and limits of tneasmement are not definitely indicaiedj*^ and make due allowance for 
Chinese faith in tire existence of * demons and strange beings V still as robust now as ever, every emsi^d old 
point of this description ts fully supported by the observations I made on that trj'ing jonmey of ten 
da3*5 by which in 1914 I tracel the line of the ancient Chinese route to Lou-lan where it passed 
through, or skirted, the great * salt-encrusted sea-bed.** We have there a perfectly correct 
description of die hani cntmpled-up cnist of salt covering die whole bottom of the atident dried-np 
Lop Sea across and along which the Chinese route to Lou-lan led. The l>tg cakes and hummocks 
of hard sak which compose the surface of this vast, dismal expanse, and show below it in the 
jnnumeiable cracks and fissures, are just as die old Chinese account graphically derorib^ them,*** 

Without die precaution of spreading felts, which wayCirers of old. benighted on such ground, were 
evidently accustomed to reson to, not even hardy camels, and sdll less any other domestic animals, 
could find 3 minimum of rest and comfort during lialts, Tlic constant winds Mowing across these 
great wastes, especially from the east-north-east, and carrying with them fine dust, the product of 
ceaseless erosion, must make the haay skies we experienced dierc in Febmaiy and March a regular 
feature almost all the year round. Later in the spring and during the summer Bur&ns with their 
tiiick clouds of dust must be frequent. The total absence of animal life on and around the salt- 
encrusted dry sea-bed was striking and impressive even for us who came from the dead land 
of Lou-tan. 

Li Tao-yUan's notice concludes with the fallowing in.stnictii'e remarks : ^{Thc rt^on In whidi Region of 
IS found the Town of the Dragon] touches, on the west, Siiao-shan IF* and connects, on the east, 
iriili the 'Phree Sand Deserts ^ 1 1 constitutes the northern limit of the lake. Tliis b why the locatetL 

P'u-c^'aNff [lake] also bears the name of the Marsh of Salt ^ I have already pointed one in 
a note that the * Three Sand Deserts* obviously correspond to the desert of the ‘ Three Ridges 
Sands' ^ which the Wti ih mentions as being passed, at their northern cxtremit>’j by the 

central route,*' The place meant b the belt of high dimes crossed by the caravan track from Tun- 
hiiang, a short distance north-east of BEslt-loghrak. From tlib point to the west as fat as Lou-lan 
there extends a well-defined region, that portion of the great Lop depression whidi contains only 
wastes of dried-up salt lake and bare clay, fringed by tlic Kunik-taglt glads. This region is correctly 
described In Li Tao-yilaa's notice as forming the northern border of the P*u-cli'ang lak e, Le, that 
portion of the old Lop-nOr marshes whidi. at the period from whidi his informatton dates, still held 
water, at lp,ast in places. That this portion has undergone considerable shrinkage witliin historical 
times through the progress of desiccation is a belief which I sliare witli Trufessor Huntington. But 
the question is uoi one which calls for examination here. 
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the Lou-lsa side to Cunp exit in (lie Kiodjr bell noitb* 
eAAl of Oeeb-togbraL, where I place tbe pussage «f (he * Three 
Ridgee Saiida', tbe aggregate of toy marebes along (he 
lim: of tbe aadent Cbineae loule as measured hy Ihe cyclo. 


meier amoanied to ^30 mUea. TJiia correepDiuU clDKly to 
1.00011, (aking the mik as equal to g U, which on level deant 
gionnd t have found an ordlnaril)' coned ectinwle. 

* CT, my /dvnt^ ^ SxpiMv/mtt, G./„ »|\iil, pp. 

lAtsqq- 

** Foe a gtapbic dMcription of the EoIiHincritMcd tea., 
bottom wIkts Frof. Hitnlbgtem crossed it {iitther aotiih, <f. 
Pttiu 9/ Attn, pp. agi eq.; aIm the photograph reproduced 
u) the frontispiece of tbac work. 

** Cf. above, note jS and p. 418 j Cin wninnM 
/All. *905, p, 599. 
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Sectiom XL—the abandonment OF LOU-LAN 

I am unable to trace any Chinese record relating to the military colony estabtlsiied at Lou 4 an 
uf a date later tlian that to which Li Tao'yiiaa's notice may betotig- Wc know that after the dose of 
tile Eastern Chin Dynasty (a. n. 317-430) and the division of the empire between North and South all 
attempts at asserting Chinese predominance in the Westt^ Countries ceased for over two centuncs* 
W^en, under the Sin dynasty (a-Ia interest in those distant r^ons revived, die imperirtl 

commissioner Pei Chu, coUectlng information at what now is Xait-chou,.v\Tate In a. n. 60S his 
■Treatise with maps on the Western Countries’► Bui die account he gives of die three routes 
whtdi were then open to these territories clearly shows that by ihat time the Wa Ai?V ’ route oP 
the Centre*, passing north of the Fuch'ang lake and through Loudaii, was no longer known,* 

This negative evidence of the records cannot tell us when the route actually became closed. 
But we may safely assume that this event was not far removed from the time when tlie Lou-lan 
Site was al^doned. And for the approximate determmatron of this we iiave fortunately definite 
archaeological evidence to guide ns. That the abandonment of Lhc Chinese station ai Loudan took 
place some time during the fourth century ArO,, and probably not long after its first third, is.proved 
by the fact that among the numerous Chinese dated records found at the ruined station I» A. diere 
are only tbrcc belonging to the fourth century, and of these none later than A,t>. 33a* Against 
these we liavc not less than filbceti In my own collection daring from the years k. 263-70, wnth at 
least six more of the same years brought away by Dr. Hedin.* Equally convincing is the evidence 
of the coins. In the course of my explorations of 1906 and of 1914 I recovered anaggr^tc of 
over five hundred copjier coins from the whole Lou-lan area/ Yet among this great array of coins 
there is not a single piece showing a type later than those issued during Han times and: down to the 
Western Chin dyrasty. 

Whereas the rime of atxuidonmeni of the Loudaii site and of the once tmpwtant route passing 
through it may thus be considered as approximately fixed, we are not in a position at present to 
make a assertion as to the direct cause of this abandonmenL In view of the chroaologiGal 
coincidence it would be tempting at first sig^t to seek this cause solely in the cessation of Chinese 
political control westwards, which took place in the course of the fourth century' a. d., and the 
consitkrable reducrion of trade intercourse with the Western Countnes which is likely to have 
accompanied it But this assumption would not by itself suffice to explain why, on the rcasserrion 
of Cliinese authority in the Tarim Basin before the middle of the seventh centiiryp no attempt was 
made to reopen the Lou-tan rmite. It was certainly the shortest line of communication between 
Tun-luiang and the great oases along the southern foot of the T’ien-shan, and, as Li Tao-yUao’s 
commentary shows, a clear recollection of it had survived in China until only about a century 
earlier. 

We are thus led to conclude that the abandonment of the Lou-Ian route must have been 
cofuiecied with, or else followed la die Interval by, that great physical change, disappearance of au 


' Ct Ctuwnoea, 1503, jv S3ji iw* 31 dm 

RiclithDfcn, CAimir, I, [?p, 519 iq. Pci OiS'i ccntnl nmtii' 
tc<l tbin(i0[h TadAn, Kin»'-$tiBl)r, KticM, and, no dcebl, 
reached ibe 6tit place, n* ihe ntodeni C’bincve rcaJ 
c]di!% iria ItSini Hi> ncHiltiCTn rniUe follnwvd the line Sbao^ 
«)»an, Yttvi'wft (Klwtaii), cU. The ttsilo mcnlioiuul by 
l’‘ci QiU are llic tune which, lu seen fraiit the Tabg Anttah, 
wme in uiw alier ihs rcconqneit of Eaaicrn Ttirheailn u 


Iqng as Chinese eaiurol lusted, 

* CTi above, p. fos. To ihe lav doenmemp of a.ix 311' 
BHi) 334 Uicie iraist bo adekd a third, of inCr, Ifedin'i 

ceUtcUoa; tee Heir Ilimly's paper in tied in, OacAuf Atia 
iiiti/ ititi, U, |X I44, 

‘ See Hot Hlmty'i poiXT, 

' For A siTnoiHu of ibe cdot round at Um-lno in tpon, 
lee below, AppewB* A 
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supply of water, which has since tomecl the once habitable area between the extant Lnp 
marshes and the Kuruk^tagh into the lifdess wilderness of wind-eroded day, salt, and sand now 
found there. We have seen above that the difficulty about water must already have been senons 
during the period when LoU'tan was stilt occupied by a Clunese station; for there is evidence of this 
difiiculiy both ui a record from the site and in what Li Tao-yUan's story tells us about the foundatton 
of So Man’s military colony.* 

It is easy to r^ize even now what change the drying^up of the Kurilk-darya and of tlte canals Di^ng-up 
dejmndent upon it must have brought about in the Lou-lan region. But we have no adequate tnatemis 
for determining what was the immediate cause of this drying-up, and in wliat way it proceeded. The 
, progress of geo era! or regional desiccation, i, e, a diminution of the water-supply from all sources 
rraching the KoncIiedar)il and Tftrim; a gradual diversion of the waters previously feeding the Kunik' 
darya intn a southern branch of the Tarim through some natural process affecting all deltas t failure 
OJ maintaining barrages, etc., which previously assured a sufficient head of water for the Kunik-darya, 
througlt the disappearance of an effective adminiscrattoo, iitiemal troubles, etc.,—-all tliese and otlvers 
besides might be causes adet^uate in themselves to bring about that great change In the physical 
conditions of the Lou-lan region. Whiclv of them W’cre actually at work Is a question which the total 
w’ant of definite rceords does not allow the critlcaj student to answer even in a tentative fashion. 

fherc is, however^ one observation I made at the ruins whidi suggests that ilie diange, site visitpj 
whatever its direct cause was, did not come over the doomed settlement suddenly. The thick 
layers of consolidated sheepnilung which covered and protected the floors of the large and well- ^ 
constructed dwelling L.B. iv* point to this building, once probably the residence of a local notable, 
having served for a fairly tong number of years as a shed for docks. Such base use of a structure 
which at the time seems still to have been in a state'of substantial repair is best otplicable on the 
assumption that the site, though no longer capable of cultivation or permanent occupation, retained 
enough vi^etation, with a minimum supply of water, to be fit for use as a grazing ground. The 
fact of roins boih at the Niya Site and at Miran showing signs of similar use by herdsmen, after 
these settlement.^ had become deserted, distinctly supports this Inference.^ But even this last 
Itngenng trace of life is likely to liave vanished from the Lou-lan Site before T’aug times, if the 
n^adve evidence of coins and other antiquarian finds may be trusted. 


SECTir>s XII.—LIST OF ANTIQUES FROM LOU-LAN SITE 
MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS FOTOD AT LOUJJtN SITE L.A. 


LhA, 001. Pottery fr., luiHf-rriidc:, of iH-leWgued lijjtit 
red dar. Ihed n* tn open f«aith (f) sod ■ smollwrcd' (?). 
Outer noface orig. covemt wiih Uwck, mid bad ittebed 
om, of lintis md dietot, Much sand-worn, 
dt'. 

L.A. ooa. Pottery fr., band-nude, of w«ll-lev{gainJ 
grey clny, fired oa an epea lu»nb, Qurer face eomi- 
galed a* LA, ooi4,£; VL U. LB. re, U-V. owJj 

prob. by oeuitiut vUb vovtm rutb-wnA In wUeh ibe pui 
u/os ahapiid. ‘llda nwi-nuukliij; b roviut 'On early CldiKae 
pottery, and was fredy iiud on tb'ti poiWry (bund in ilv 
dolujcna of Jajpeui. t x x J'. 

* S« abore, pi 411 and pp, 4*1 sq, 

* Stre abore, p, 400, 


L.A. 003, Pottery fr., of tuud red day nrered inside 
and But w'Uh liwp bluc-grcen glaiie. Possibly Cliinree. 
iH'xiA'xi*. 

UA, 004. Potteiy fr., trinimed toand and pierced for 
t»e BJ a fplnnihg-vliurl. Diam. dik-kucs? JL 

LA. 005. (I taiJe S. of LA.) Baae of red etoneware 
vase, uheel-made and kiln-£red j nuiikcoJoujed clay wiih 
led liaeniuilLic &ce j mufrer tnneb craebkd, Ptoli. Chfneee. 
I^am. 

L.A- 006, Pottery lamp, band-nude, of lll-Sevtgatjed 
dayi bernbphcTb;ai, Hfith ^de pinched om w take wick. 
Cf. LA it. cot, Diani, h. tj'* Pt. XXXVI. 

* CJ! above, p, 145 ; below, chap. uiL i. 
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L.A. 007. VL~b, Two pottery frB. prob* tram ttmc 

of flaky yrilaw clJ^. Outdnk ctnrtet! wikb tbkk 
fteep l>tiie-gi«'il glixc, IftTgr^y (lalctl nfl. flodj? lOfiftT 
ih\n Cbitiw*^iii4ik wait; jirobi local xnMkt 
Wtsieni inflia;nct. {a) j'x iV I W il' ^ sl' ► 

A^* 

IrJL cm>8 * Pottery from lianil-ni^ jar w^i globular 
body ftiui open Emuklii Rim u Jieajdy tq. io secdon md 
v«y closed overbangi body. Poorly levj|pucJ eiay, *trf 
hanl fifed to tealing-vaxcbluUi; iiirftce black. 'Sfiiolbrred ’ 
ware. *J* X A* XI 

L,A4 009r Pottery fr* from otck of tiae, Ikaod-miuk, e>f 

pOCEtly hrWgated ckjr^ IbrrtT on nn open lieailh aiuT 
' unolbcred*. Lnciwi V-^hR]Kt1 pattrm on tirctL K 
PL XXXVL 

L*A« 00*0. Pottery fr, froio «boubkr erf v^ssdl^ liaml- 

m&det t>f pO0i\y Itvjgucd bket cJajv bard md evenly filed. 
On ^umlder, indBked ozo. of sqiiiue^ fiUdl wlik dtagonid 
haichingi below, line of looih-poitem fbvKliiig this freni 
plain sarfaoe. liuidk baa been hTolam off. 3“ x 3' X j': 

L Ji. oou* Pottery fr., hAnd-miule^ of ill-levigated block 
doy^ hold ond ertrolf fired. i|* x 13'x 

L.iL OflE»« Stucco fr. stoinfied ^ih relief pattern^ imelLdi 
wJrh lix leaver bem itir otma of 1 tnrlrfne- Bock 
JUl \ rrunl Acdifenioliy bums.. Gfcj day- x i|*. H. 
XXXVL 

b.A-f poid. BroruEt buckle widi lotrgue on binge. Caai 
bfotue. Rounded wiili twooval lighia. Found 17, liL ofi* 
ii*xi 3 \ PI, XXXVL 

L^. 0014, Fr* of bronze dagger or ^word-blade* 
Broken dose by Itilt and ttiwarda poUtiL renlml rib; 
remom* of cfo^^iece by aradifoetiL PouTid 17. ail. od. 
Umgtli il*r widib by Mit by poiztl end l|^ FI 
5CXXVL 

L.A. 0015. Bronze rivet headi HnMjK 

wilh (lAR of aLnu. Found 17. aii. Tl iam . |'. 

L*A- ooffi* Ltnmtone whetatouc. Ixoken. IcmJeukr 

mliom worn on one fuoe, groniiit smootb dl ovm. Pound 
17, an, I^ength jJ** 

L.A, 0017. (W, of.) Bronze arrow-head; blade tii- 
angular tn aectlonp eadi fime EJlgbUy teof-duiped* itei3r 
gonal shalt formed by cutting tnek aq. tbe angles of (he 
tfcbde. Tmcea of Iron ting. TilartguW hcrflovr in one 
aide. CL N* of C find T* 007- Coiadtlion 

good. Foiutd 17. xiL 06. Lmgdi t|*. PJ. XSIX. 

Fur others fimilar irt LA ooOp^ 0081, in* 001- 

L*Ax ooiS, (W* of.) Ja^r flake* brown; one plain fiicc 
uid] Vniib, ibf alter wfeli tterp Lnmtverse rib. Fotend 
Length 1*. 

L.A 0019, (W. oLj Juaprr trfadle,mouJrd hfown^ one 
foce irfibcui bolli edge* watked. Found it. aiL 06* 
Length i|\ 


L*A* crOM* {K oC) Circular brooxe bo^s wtiheau^of 
^ IK^nied qnatirfwl unacted U> cenire fey inm bdL C<Kutttlofi 
(air* Shtrtd or bumefatio£a Found ty.aSL efi* THam. 
n xxkvL 

f-.A Qoai* Broare rod* comUiion fiiir. Fhuiid 18. ziLoti. 
Pl xxxvl 

L.A ooaa. Iron bolt^ poinltd* Tcetuig. in aectioo* Pounil 
06.. sq. 

If.A. 00*3. of bTOBxe tii>ok, t»ok«D IxkIi emU; 

nmadot ouiBiiicr sfighil; ]toIkr*«t Uudde; c^niliikm good 
Found I a, til. OIL Lengd} n'; ttidtb tA «id 

M cuiwl «id r? JCSXVL • 

If,A- 00^ Bronze not) Hritb ffal rnuixl h^nd \ *Lcto obldn^ 
mnecik^n t cofiduhxi raJf. FounEl 18* ill dif. T/riigtIi 
il ifltu - rrf ]]t3i1 I*. 

LA 0035* Bronze tiall L.A 00^4 ^ iirokciti ceinlitkiu 
KaA Fotnid a^. idi I*engl 1 i diufti. of hetul 

LA 0096. Bronze liveLptater obbiig^ pwreed at 4 ]ach 
end; with tivei thiough ime liole. ComHiioji ram Ponad 
la, aU. oA i^x|\ 

L-A ODS}* Fr* of bronu mlrroTi currod edge. On 
ba^* breed plain bortkfp row of tmnguUr otitwanl- 
poiming taya, iten tow of »trugtA cFO^-tntA, then 
jiloin tend. Ccindiiioo good. Fmind iz. ziL 06^ Gr. 
hh lA*. dtickne^a ai edge ddcknesi Insik FL 
XXIX* 

LJL ooaS* Fr. of turoitze mirror; cL L..\* 0017* 
Broad thickctied nm^ no dfik. condliion good* Found 
St, liL 06* Gr* M. 1 A** ddekorefl el en^o thlcktiesa 
iuiidc ^ 

L,A ooug* Fr, of bronze mirror; cf* LA 0017* 
Broad thickened rim dtvkkd by grom frren eenrmi plane* 
no om-, coptUiJtin good. Fouiul tr* xiL 06. Gti id* 
lydcuc&a at edge t'l tbkbnras buidi:; FL XXiX.. 

LA oofl^. Frp. of bronze nail or rivet Round boJ- 
low overliiuigif^; liotuj; pin Oblong iu auction* dfvtdea 
Into Lwo. Fonnd *1, c6 Length A*; dHtrr^ of 
Lead 

L,A oogi* Brouae bar^ oblong hi section iCoodifion bud. 
Foutni lit 06, 1' Xf* X 

LA oogg. Bronze aptttula ntade of imolt rod tet^ 
ILL one end Lnio cutred w}.^n(k4 bwi~ condSdou hk, 
CL LA otiiaok Found «* dL o<Ip LengiL 

dkmu of rod A'l bnadili of ^ainb 4^. 

LA. 0040* Bronze bar* obtoog in lection. bent rotrod 
Inio a V,. vntb loop ppini j enrfe h^enltat; eonditUm good, 
Fcmiyi fa. ili q 6, Length of eabh arm 1J*. PI. XXTX^* 

la. O04L Eroztzt b&Tp ohiong In toction; one end 
beaten Luo a book; condiikm good Ptmnd ir* sdl 06. 

LpA 004a. Iron rod slightly ihkker ai one end llwu tte 
fiptbcfj oooihlion bad Tool luch aa drill* Fooiid zitxli. 
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L Ar 004 a.^ FUt laperiEf brcuue slilpi brobm ai brood 
cndL [ns^ilf j ijtciMd Lint In rowf of 

ilHf jdAtiiiti g- HlA^ rwially Lwdfdl iKllft OtKtr 

Hklcplaki; condidoo gootL Foiind tt., liil. X I"* lo 

A'x*- , 

I*A- 0044. OblotiK frfflMe pIMes cf+ LA, oojfi- 
Noi pkTccd i coflduran good Foimd iH* o(i. 

L.A. 0045, Bronu rivct^plaie, ebloi^i lirokcn cae end; 
c£ LA. eoaS, Only tmu bole, no rhet [ TOodiibrn good 
Fottod *2, xlL o 4 . H" ^ A' 

* L,0046, £UJptlcol bronee bladlng^rliig» mstdo cf diti 
mdp benL do not dijHt.. Cwidirion good, 
Fotjuud tt-iii# o-ft* FKnin* width 

Lp A. Lomp of bronze «lag, IMam. 

LA, QQ4%^ Sronto spalnJc ai L,A, ooip, Uli smlk-f 
utid bent I condition |»0r. FCHitid *f~ Jui^ 0^^ L^glH 
£, dkfUu width of apcniabi 

la* 0049. Bronze ring wUb incised afiow on IlM ovat 
bfivd (hrotten). Condition falr^ Found Diam, 

<v |*i width width of b«c1 

LA* OOfiO. Bronze hamezA^bocItle or wiilr Iron 
nltadnnont ^or ^ zt iq. end, Incurving 4kl{i$, wnd 

other end p^ied. In mtkm would be i only tipper 
edgn «e beveUed* Coiidldoa gOOtL Cf, Aruiemi iL 

PUtJ.iLwt.fr F 0 VifuJ 3 ±,ziio 6 ^ FLX 3 £XVL 

L JL oo$i. Bronze link (?), perhaps from huiDciis, Shape 
zx Char* oor&j but ^irh long ijiangutiLf Q[H^iiig Eownrds sq, 
end. Coodilion Jaki Foiniit ar* xVu 06. f.«ngtli 34', 
width r-i* FL XXXVU 

LA* oost. Bronze plaque, Imtoid In ihapc wtLb toitf 
duL tottgtse pro^ECiing from mulilk of one ddc and doubled 
iltiitrr iu Rint bokv hi cenUt of pluqUr and end of 
Etmgor, cofTesportdEng CAcb od»tr^ CL LA 
oor, OOft. Fotmd 4 J. sil* o#. Plaque 
XXIX- 

L.A. 0053. Bronze ring from larws^s, tnziigniai in 
sectEon; tsoodiiidn good; pan of smai) iron rhig iciuclxrdr 
Founii Z3. zii. ob« Width dinm* i A*« ^ XXXvr. 

LA* o#S4. Bronze rlvet-platei cf* LA. 0015. 
One end iiuacc, rounded, with mie bote; otbef end ^^okai, 

ft'xrxv* 

LA. 0055. Bronze wiroi sq. in aecUoa, bcminio ring; 
cf* LA. 004^1 coofStbo good- Fotiod liL e6^ Width 
of wire dim- of ring x 

LAu. 0055* Bronze toop^handle, of mirror (i), tlacKlIe 
esnU RTi elliptical ring at end of short wnif eiudnee hollowed 

bcLwecii ndwl edges; end fot ailzcbmcai, idM thicliL 

shaped wUi two rivets pfnjmbg upwards, Cdmfidon fair* 
Found iL xh* cd^ uf whole of banEile with- 

Q0. iLUdinunu ploae PU XXXVL 

L,A 0057* Bronze rlng^ round in secllou! corufftlon 
good Feund tU. ilL 06. LHam. R xxix. 


LA* 003A Fr» of mooided bronze oni.j ctrcMtnr,. with 
hollow centrul bosi aitdfba vezikiped alge; cl* VS. oojig;. 
Conditbn iair* Found r8, xih od* Gf. M, i*, 

LA 0050. Lump of bronze oleg brofceo from ctkI of 
bar. Fatuift i£l. xiL o^. 4' ^ 3 *^ A*' 

LA* 0060* Two frs^ of bronze liof, ouuide iitd^t 
wUb cio^lhiesL Found 1^* ril. on. Lham, r, 4% Ihkh^ 

MAS 

LA. ooCi. Wedge cev,‘tablet with wal ca*. {i 4 * 
emptyp Blank, Bleached and ^tit ; pOini end pertsheiL 
Found n eroded rtiln near Ff, wad io'' x z* x| 4 ^. 

LA- ootla. Fr. of tdown-gtaus veazolt d^k-wolkd, of 
yEltowiab^white tmnHuceni glass. On outskir, part of 
whfet-gTOiznd iHiTtow Found zz, idh oA. fir, 

1 thkhnes? ^V* 

LA^ oo§3- Fr. of cryaiaJt rough enbe^ ytiknriah. Fowwl 

ztji. cn^- 4 ' X J"' X 

LA* 0064* Fr* of blown gUm. greettl^^bhe, tnrta- 
beem. FoumI; zz. zd I* x k*xi\ 

LA* oob^. Fr, of ydlow corBellM* Found zt. zfu o6. 

LA* 0066. (4 ^ Strip of cut broDzo open* 

work, Fanerti of domt x^rolhwtifkk cooruBed, Rtrii 
effect (iroduced by kmimujabJe nU»l ditts on both 
fldcB; poftribly ioterukd to bold etutneJ, whidi lus now 
wholly dlMppemed One iMe corroded by lukd, 
y I* X a'xi'* PL *\XX1"L 

L,A 0067* Bronze book tuid ; l>curt-4bApcd eye 
with aq* liolc throogh which ia 5 ai hook; other rod mT luxtk 
pierced and broken. Found zo. liL oA. Length of ere t"*t 
of Hook ('a PL XXIX, 

L,.A OO6&* Lead npbiTiijDg«whorl E Bnt disc* lanced. 

Founill icm xil^ 06, For odwrs see L_A oo^y-qS^ ooio^^ 
ooto9, 001^4, 0QT17, wrjj^ Btzni^ |% thickness |\ 

LA. 00^- Broozo arrow^bead of LA. 0017, but 
with no ilepressioiiR In sidea* Point Sai ; condhkin good, 
Fotnid *0. ^ifp 06^ Length 1^', Tt, xxix* 

LA* 007D4 Fr* of blown glna^r pale grtcti, tmmUiccni. 
On otuikk pnrt of two whecLground hollow dJtp4«SL Foimd 
ra xii- o 4 p Gt- hi* |*t thtckocs^ 

LAr 0071-0075* Ftvo fro. of blowo glan: 0074 w 
pale gwen, the mbem yellowiatb-whlEje, rranahacmii, ooy/p 
007ooy^ urc faccl^ Ui wbecf-gmuml pLaties; cojj 
hiu groitpi id borlionuil engraved 0077 {tim\ It 

plain. Found so, jilL o^- Gf, M* froni 1' to 4', thick- 
noi to 4'. 

LAe CM)7U, Fr* of pottery lamp as LA. 006, u. oou 
LHun, jV h. 

LA. 0077, Iron chteel blade (?>, Rmt «q, In teetkm, 
with two side* Lipering to give browJ dal ml Ftohi other 
tnd projom sdender tang sq. in sectun, 3I* x 4*". 
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LA- 0076. Pr. of bnuize mirror: ct eotr. No 
orn^ edge itudoDueU; eondliiaq good Gr. Id r ibkk- 
ws* «t edge I', 

LA. 007^ Fr. of brenxe slag. 

LA. oo&o. Bronze strip, oblong in teulon, bent into 
niile Ting^ LA 0046. Condtikm rtilr, Dimn, 
wiilili 

LA. do6j. Ft*, of thin plate bronze; bad eooditJon, 
Found fH. ztt. od. a}* >£ 1^* it 

LA. 0082. Bronze arrow-luiad, of LA so 17. i»fLh 

tiiziigulnf depression in one tide. Shttp point; /ntiaim 
of ItCMi Uug; cciHiltioR bud. with tang wilh>- 

wa i|*. FLX.XIK. 

LA 0083, Strip of bronze iriili liotb tida bent over 
to niabe a groove or ctnum^t, Corred to form port 
of cuvtftof which rMua. wouid ber, 1', Condkiot) bad, 
endt trrbken ^ 1 }. Idengih t ' UdcldiCB t, I*, fj, XKXVl. 

LA. 0084. Fr. of bronn mirror Che LA. OQ19; 
COitfHlion £ur. Cr. M. t', thlcknaa to 

L.A. 0085. Fr, of bronze aiiror; d. J.. A.0027. Cr. M. 

}', lldcfcntra ^V' 

LA 0086. Bronze rod. with spiral twist half in 
leogtb; eondiUon. tiir. Length s}', dkm. -/g* to 
PLXXUL 

LA 0087. Ekonze wire beni Into oval strap-ring, 
brohen, dnuuoiid in HCtioo; conriLtkin bod. Gr. dEun. 

*tV'. 

LA 0088. Bronze loop. At one eiid rod is lieatCR 
out conre*, biit nesier ihe bend it h flat mid decorated 
with doable incised diagonals. Narrow and diick at 
■lend, and at other end beaten ooi thin and broad, tboken 
at each cimI at pierced holea cormpoiidutg, ihtoogh which 
0 rivet faMcncd the hronxe on u> a mtu stkkfi^ leavtog 
h»p^,at end hoc, Lengib to bend tJ\ widtli t. 

PI XXXV). 

LA oo8g. Bronze strap.toop; LA, n. it mio; 
middle dosed, t A* x i', iWctoc* |'lo W.xxxvt. 

LA. oogo, Fr. of inia rod with [iitg, poinl broken, s^, 
in scdtob; eC LA 0077. Length rdkiti. J', 

LA CKtgi. Fr. of Iran tool vrlilt o»e broad Da; end, 
proL chW; ef. 1 ..A. 0077. Length i|', brstuhh of 
blade 

L.A Oogz. Iron tool; cf. LA 0077 atuloogt, Secina 
cotDpWic but fuT 4i]liialj:i|r VnniljF Ijottg ilkkft 

Malta withmuig lo wedge pam. Length s^', knglb of 
Nndk spike i^', wtdlh of bladf |V'. 

LA. 0093. Strip of iroQ, oblong In sectioii. bedi iolo 
V h-Tja One cod doubled iaterall^ on Itselt atO ua one 
ode, ilifcn on other, nuiking wide tooped (op, Foiislbly 
enil of bk. Brought V 'ffWita Akbun, rj* x 1 * 
l’l.XXXVt 


LA 0094. Broozo riog. On h«ei reziiUneaf in' 
dsed devkse, tux clear. £K«n. ■{', viiUb w A'. Pt 
XXIX. 

LA 0095, Hough «lrtp of lead. beut. 1 ji^x 

L.A 0098. Flat Iron ring, bad conduion. Brought b^ 
Toklita AhbQn. tHam. width r, 

LA 0097-0098. Two loiid sptiinltig'WtiorlB, as LA 
oobS. i)(VH(ght liy TokhZ) Akhan. DUm. |* aod 4 ' 
llikknesa antt 0097 Pt, XSfX 

la oogg. Iron rod, sq. in Kction, etdincemi ami 
brwten. Length Uiichwu (nvu.)^'. i 

L.A. 00100. Fr. of pottery vaze, bmul-niade, uf gtejr 
day abowitig wltile gfamimiaos; ouistdc covered niih 
gneo sirezky, fitirtlly iiUtious gUte. FmunI 18, m oA 
Gr. M. 2 tlikkness 

LA. 00101. Jazper htode, dark grey ; bulb on one face, 
the otber ulih central rib; both edges viorkad. Found 
18. an. gd, Ivcngth 

LA.0010Z. Joaper blade, gTcjr-brown; bulb on one 6ce, 
ihe otber filihed; bath edges worked. Found iB. ziL o*^. 
Length lA'- 

LA 00103-00105. Three mislatiire broozo belts, 
aphetical • grabi' type, ns N, oet a H^Io« bait lUi 
low, with foow bead clapper and Mispcnsioa ting, ootog 
corrode nod alit Joiacd up, IBam. FL XXIX. 

LA. ooiO|& Roiind bronze button p conrez, hollowtit 
Qiu inaid^'from which pto^ecaa lang ahank plerocd wllit 
attnehment hole. Found fA zii. qB, IHun. ff*, length 
of shauk 14 '. PL X.^XVL 

LA 00107. Bronze ring, whb Itiriacd llnest dbdgn trtt 
bezel; cotuiUiflti pwd. Found tAziieti. Oiam. |'x|*, 
uidiUi»/x 4 '. PkXXIX. 

L.A. 00108-oeiog. Two lead spinning'wborto t oa 1 oS 
ui focm of flattened cone, 00109 ^ disc, pkreed 7 s£ LA 
0068. Found 18, ziL o 4 . O0108, tlUn. thickness 
J'. Pl..\xix. oo»09, diaiD. IMUckiwss 4 '. 

LA. oouo. Sq, bronze rivet'plate or waabcf j 
pinced in oenire, aligfadji couesve. Feluul 18. iL oti. 

rxr 

LA oouz Brooze strap-ring, D^haped; aurlnce 
Hat otw fide, roundeil phe ot^r ; tiouditkai good. Found 
18. ZD, od. IhsuD. 8*x|'‘, ihkkneea A' lo A'. PL 
XXIX. 

LA. oolia. Hlng of gold wire almost sq, in scciioi}. 
Diaio. 4”- 

LA. 00U3. Fr, of bronze mirror. On back, above, 
pun of border patiiini of radbiing Ibva; cL LA. 00*7- 
Below, lu»d and ferepan of winged dragon m rdief; 
moudi opeq nhowing leclb ziul tongue; lAige Kzka (Zi 
iietk; romuled wbtg it in icftwcottu baodhrs hom VOlhau. 
Chfniae Btyk. Gr. U. t|'. thieknew to A*. PI .XXIX 



Sec-xUI LIST OF ANTIQUES 

LJL o«ii 4 . Lead B|]iDnIft(>whor 1 > L>A. ooiS. Dam. 
llikkiieits 

UA. oouts. Broiute rtvel whh tiolkw- nynaitlal heid; 
contfiiion fnif. ten^tl* cf i I. of bcwt 

L.A. ooii 6 - Braose rUig, iritb ilu tw«l. TTam oi 
iiKvwd anmagiuiiatik. Dinjii, I'l ^idili ji'» 

L.A. oau;. Lead apinnlijg-wfaarl, dd L.A. oq&S. Diam. 

di ktat 

LJL oaitfi. Bronze ring, wiLh setdoj; fw dn:ttLir stone; 
condition good. Dlani. tndtb to Pl> XXlX. 

«L.A. ooug. Bronze riof, fbnned hjr benllRit round 
a Ibt «riji lafTowed at cac]t end to a [toioi; eomliiioti 
good, I>ijiio.i»x|'.wWiiiK»* A'. PLxm. 

IaA.. oouo< Bronze rod, widening into caned efmtuta 
eud ; Urdittit at Jan<nc cod j ef> I»A. ooCondidon 
good. T.ci!gili tH', dkthi |V> *vHhh of spaiiila t\'* 

L,A. ooja*. Bronze rod, sq. In tecUcai^ rpllce pmjtcliog 
from one end: condilkin gooil. Dizm. 4 *« length of rod 
r|*, of Djnke 

LJk. oom. Head of bronze rfaet, mind, Ivcdb^; cT. 
LA. oe»$. Conrtition poor, Diani. 

L.A. 00133. Bronze dvet'piate, «kh rwei Itirongh one 
did, and triizee of eq. fioJe In the break at ottier end; cf. 
L.A, ooa 6 . I' xi*. 

LhA. 00134. F'r* of bronze rod* oral in section. Length 

LJk. 00135. Lump of bronze, roughly epbcrica], with 
hole pidad i>t one fide, pcriiapt for bead of rivet. Dam- 

A** 

L.A. ools 6 . Fr. of blown gloss, from nwaih of vesasl ; 
ycgowUh‘«'hitr. mislitceni, phuo sq. ran. Gr. M. S'l 
lltkkness orig- dism. r. s‘> , 

L.A. oott?. Glana Imitation gem< cut in 'caboebon', 
greenish, doudj ; perhsja bt spfUquif on glau, | X 1 ^' 

xA'- 

LJk, oojaS. Rounded lump of gtaan, green, Lraiailucdit, 
broken; prob.fjag, 

LA. 00139, Wheat grains, carbonkeed 

L.A. oeigo. Paste bead, cyticdrkak opaque green. 
Found r$. zii. 00. 

LA- 00131, Piteb ring, rough and Dal on one aide, 
rounded and worked smooth the other. Dbnt. ouludc i 
iiuide A*- 

L.A. ooigz. String of twcsty.Bve beads tr—i bugle 
of black paste with while comlnngf; 5 datlened splietotda, 
tranildveut dark blue glass; z ' nastunionHseed * beads, 
(ruiahiccot greenisfa-wiiitc glass; 1 doahk- tph et oid i unber- 
cohicred g^ ; a discoid^ tramlumU blue glass; i sq. 
bugles, opaque bhie ghiss; r triangqlar bogle, tmndscetn 
green glan; t ‘ nzsturtiuin-^eeii' bead, opaqne hlue gkn ; 
I fneeted cube, Hoe glazed frit; 1 spberdd, fdoe, ydktw, 


FROM LOU L. 4 N SITE 4.U 

A 

and red mifk/vi glABS; r apberoid, rrpoque light blue 
glass; 3 bugles, tqaqne llgHt jcHow glan; 1 triple ring 
bead, blue transhiceiit glass; t bngfe, itunslocctu gteeu 
gta.'iS; r ring Irettd, scored, trxnalocent btue giin*; t 
roughly spheroid, mpulncenr dark blue gtasa. 

Found tz. x 2 . ofi. Gr, diaro. gr, length ^ j*. PI. 
xxne. 

L.A. 00133. Disc of bom (?), cut acreos die gmin; 
tnda through ceiUie,^* to |* in diam. Found or. ail. od. 
Diain. 

LJL 00134. Ugtdte aeal, cubical, whh btood rounded 
loop.handle on top. One aide of the oblong stamp elfghtl} 
chipped; comem rounded; design, symmeiricd sjurati 
arranged asa Svaatlka. Found tS. zis ud. 

PI. XXTX. 

L.A. 00135. Faate bead, bat|le*sbapcd, pcerced (eogih* 
ways but broken aeremt, black with white spiral Inlay 
bands, Fomut aa. zH. 06, Diam. A* &*• length o( Ir. 
A'- Fl X.XIX. 

L.A. 00136. String of eight beads1 tooghlf sjdkcncnl. 
oometiaa; 1 kntoid, faceted; fade green traosUictnt gtsss; 
] flattened aphctoldk otiaqne bhm gtam; r dncoiil, 
trandncenl di^ blue gloss; 1 ephcioklA fight green 
paste; and ring of biue-grty steiuitc, Gr, diam. gr. 
kogtb 

LA. 00137. Lead apiuniog'Whori, Hat lUsc pierced, 
as L.^ 0068; Found sa. sU. 06, Diam. j*, thkk- 
neas 

LJL eoigg. (I mile S. of.) Fr. of aboooole of woueo 
string, hard and contpaei, encToaiett with sand and biiillc. 
Found atb siL od. gl'x i|*. 

L.A. 00139. *t~o. SiclDg of Ove giasa beads t—(tr) tale 
blue; fonu of csrinaied tumbler. Ft. XXIX; (d) faceled 
InnUtid, purple; (r) ipheroid, itansluceni liluc; (if) ihrce- 
Reeced bugle, umber yellow; {t} double sphmht, amber 
yellow. Gr.dium. gr. lengtli 

LJL 00140. Glass bead, blue sphetoul. Dium. y, 

LJt. 00141. String of five beads dhcqld, dark btuf 
uoiuhiceut gloss; a spheroid^ dull gnus-^eu paste; 
) rtqg end i qkheroid, blue-grey oitnque gloss. Qr. dlom, 
Tr A' 

L,A, 00143 . DIbc of white stone. Diam. |% tlilck- 
ness J', 

L.A. 00143, Cowrie shelt; hole pierced, A* hi tTinm. 
Lefigtl* A* 

L.A, 00144 ’ Bead of nd comeUan, half of spherY^, 
roughly cut Diam. |^. 

L,A. 00145. (< dr 3 udh^ K. of.) Jade celt, gnen; ^ces 
pottslKii and tides left rough; strsigbt cutting edge. Found 
by hfullah, so. sit. ed. See K. A. Sndtb in Mm, zi. i, 
No. 5s. Leugib A*. Fh XXX. 
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l.-A- ei>t46. Pottery fr.i liAnd-nuulcief wU-lctigated iWL 
B«:y cwnly fired, apprenlly shaped in a wkket 
h«teLMr-A,«*. 

L.A. 00147 ' ‘’f ijolrted garniBOt ihtee 

Of four Utyen thick, uid crosed for the tnmt puit 
jnralkt (o |* apart, Tonj and bdUk, C/. luA. 

IT. iLooi. 

LJk. 00148. ' Shell* of * fjtriuttit ttvrteslafiiit TJtnu' 
Found io soil (hard wHiwiiJi) »o^ beln* Wck nwiind 
LA. J 3 . [Iifcnlifieil 6/ Col. Godwin Awleii.} 

LA. 00149. Fr. o( cotton cnnvno, covse ^rldu, pLiUi 
wc«r [Ann) h;r Dr. Hiuwiuek.j 

L.A. 00153. Jasper blade, puipliali hLuJt; IwftiHavjijf 
on one fae«T die odiei tibhed, inil <m e^ge worked 
tsnjjdi lA'* 

LA. 00154. Jnopor bbule, brownish diiik-giexi h^hoo one 
face, ihe otlitr ribbed, boih edges i/«Trrkcd. Lengllh * . 

LA, 00155 . Jasper blade, dirk gjttyt Indb 011 oik 
face, the uber ribbed, one edge KorkeeL Leogib 

L.A. 00I$6. Jasper blade, black ; bulb pn oue face, 
ll« oll«r ribbed, both edges worked, Leiigib i|*. 

LA. 00157, Jasper blade, dark grey ‘ bidli on oik £ace, 
the other wilh central rib, edges worked, reagih r*. 

L.A. 00158. Jasper blade, dark grey; tmlb on One 
fate, ibe olher ribbed, edges wnriccd. Ijength 1^*. 

LA. 00159, Jaapor blade, gmn, one fact ribb^ isnd- 
iTom* Length 

LA. 00160. Jasper polnl. Muck, -with daked faces end 
worked edgn. thicker si bou, dull |iotm i ibe wtiMe un 4 
worn. See R. X Sodih bi Man, xl, 6, Nn, 51. Lengili 
lA'. i'LJtXX, 

1»A. ooifii, Fr. of bronie rod. A'- 

LA. 00160- Fr. of lead slag. Length 1^'. 

LA, 001G3. Fr. of broruio mirror ( 7 ); tf. LA. 0017. 
No orn. Gr* M- i J*. 

L.A. 001S4. Bronze bolt of apliericiil 'grelbt’ iTpe; 
dapper gone aod Btispensjon ring broken ^ cf. LA.ootos, 
Dam. I* 

L.A. 00165 glass beads, fiotlebed Icn- 

toida, iniutliiMnt brown. Found 18. xiL ofi. 
a-dx FLxxix. 

LA.ooi66,ih1i, Eight glass beads, duk blue, seni-tmos' 
lucent ; —i trlsngiiisT bugle, i ring, 3 Satieoed i|diens'ds. 


[CllAp. XI 

z fleeted tphmids, and t '110111011*1x1.40114^ Found 
t 8. xii. o&. Or, dtun. 

LA, ©0167, a-d. Four glaa* beads, gihkaj >-1 double 
iii|iilierotd. t tphuToidi, t cybnihjcit]; cL LA. 00171, 
Found t8. jdi o<b Gr. diun. A*. 

LA- 00168. *- 4 , Fotu- fn. of Mown glass, yelkiwifib- 
wtuie, inmhKxDi; noe hu* Itunp of mni* ghts* oivcsito 
•ttrfkce,. pfob, tenntimi of aiijiDnl ilinad-awk, Foiiud 
tg, so, 06 , Gr. hi, 1 '* 

LA. 00169. T™ bead*:—3 tfregnUr ipliifioiit, rnbj' 
(broken) imt coracBim j » irregaliiT tphemtds, white ehske-* 
rtony i I spbetdd, ciyitiil j 1 domli-lictlj, yellow poibt i 
■ dninb-beU. IduO jKtfej t rihlKit spHaoid, imnaliicefll 
light green glsca, Foand 18.. nl, 06. Gf. M. 

LA, D0170. Ten glasa beads:-'-! iplieroid, tratulttctnl 
gteen gtai* and 3 blue; t ribbed tpherniit, [Mle blue 
tnmJuocm glais ; f Itpitened Ephetwds, opaque light 
blue ghiH| 3 ring! (two joined), equupc hUck pa«c, Gf, 
U. 

LA. 00171, a-d. Font glass beads, gBded j—(w) irlpJe, 
double, (e) lingle epberoW, (V) elongaltd and hulbolu; 
A Riu, GAw Mi AtfnitKt, p. 85^: } Woolley and 
Miclcer, p, TS* (1^ 1*1* XXt*. 

LJk. 00179. Seven treads:^—*1 ijiherold, ciystai; a Era, 
df cornelkn, broken; > brown giass, one Oat, one cq, in 
fteciion; i bagle, yellow paste, fr, of; i green gits, fire 
rings jorned. Found by Jasvsut Singh shout StOfia, 
tS, xii. od. Gr. 

L.A. 00173, Three fra, of Mown glass, yellowWt- 
wliLle, traiulutcril ; one diowi rim, rotmd in secuon, solid, 
sjiparcn ily Of bowl i inoiber tun remshit* of moohkd palters 
in reli^. Gt- At ij'. (fl> PI- !SXIX. 

LA. 00174. a-'e, Blisc, brooie frs. ;■—(w) point of arrow- 
bead ; cf. LA. oodpi (A) snmll lamp of slog; (c-f) wUe* 
b«n lo form rings; {/) part of om, m plate htopzc; 
bipken, bul showi infoit Found 18. zQi oA. Cr. 
M. i*. 

LA. 00177. a-'b. BiUc, bronze fra, (e) iioit with 
pyramidal head. Ft, XXIX; (il) nail whh {■ar-thaped 
head. FL XXTX; (r) nail with circular head; (d) ^tud 
wilh btnjtvsluped base, PJ. XXtX; (r) ft* of lodaq. ln 
iectiwi ! (/) ft. of bronise aJog; ft. of ear-ring i 
(il) ttriag of small '^yoeeeye' coUh, r. r6, corroded i&to 
solid tnbc'rv is dtam. Ft. XXIX. Found on eroded 
gtotriid, tS. xd. ofi, Gr. Al, ■{*, 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED IN, OR NEAR, RUIN LA, 1. 

L.A, 1. oOL Broun rtng, ribbed and am. wUb nued LA* 1. ooa. Roil of yellow sUft ftibrlc, utitued; rary 

band of cable patteni, lit ends OaticDed si [nscuue; bard dry and brUikt; broken in l«o; plain wave. Found on 
green putipa. Iham. l\ width PL Xxrx. compklely eiodeti gioiind, S, of LA. Sllipa sJul «*ar 
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LIST OF ANTIQUES FROM LOU-LAN SITE 


X.A> I. Leogtb coRipWte dam. See 

jitxnc, pih ;]7^ sq, Pf. XXXVll. 

L.A. I. U. L Oblong tablet; pie^ tplil ffoin «ac1i toi^ 
edge. Oif. blank, /tes. 4 1L tthar.. funt. 4 i'xir 

xr. 

L-A^LlLn. OMoDf tablet. Oip, blank; hottb cuL in 
one edge. Iter- ^ JL Kbor., JklnL 4 **xirjfA*- 

I»A. u 11 . 001. Fr. of sbort^t^ woollen carpet (in two 
piiro»), CotKlfndlMi Dbe LA. ii. 0044, bot finer in 
lexiore, TuA^ on back clowr togethi^ lauroD}' and 

• ohotier. flgitre pile very dioit am] compact. Cblovra 
uicd—a veit7 deb cU«l, b^hl blue, dork lHo«n (luHBraljt 
tight biovtt, anil fadff, oa a eloicM groond; p«Uem tudn- 
teUlgililr. Much vom ; cotoure wlieiie praeni Vny brt^U. 

84' X(iiregnlor) eiid 8' x 54', Tl XXXVn. 

LeA* la iU* 001. Wao 4 ed 

etjnire, wh^re i« liote i' cfkm. tilled ^etifj Icatber id preveni 
rrk[ion bj revolving v^ithin it ; endi sq. ; al each 

end n bok y efiam* Prob. t g- for ebnnt, pegged! 

to eiibcf skie qT ItiimeJ and reeeiving top of spbidJe wbitdi 
wcmld be tamed by a handle Above. Ncaily fbusted with 
besfiUed edges; wdl preserved ; ef, LX iv- OL ooia 
hreadib ||* td at centre, tfpoknes^ |\ 

L,A. I4 Iv, ^ Piece of Umatiak wood covered witb 
bark. On itiiide t IL KbtTkr faliilf by complete end, and 
tmon of Khftfi by broken end Much sand'eiKroEted. 
I 0 'X 4 ' 5 C|^% 

LX. Iwa e, Wodge eov.^UMoL Oh:, leal cav. (i|' 
X i*)j ty from tq. end^ empty* hbnk. j?n:. btnrika 

LX I4 Iv* J. Thrw tn, paper US;., sand^ncnMcd, 
fibowing remiioA of five tl/Kiur. in streggUng handimther 
faliu^ Oft oue tide. L^rgot fr. r, 4* X y. 

LX. la iv* ii* e.“b. Two eeta of wooden armour 
ucafea ( 7 \ ik in {a) and in Fkt sq,-he*ded 
^ labcfii" mlh fre^s:e-ahjpcd poime. Two hok* pkiced 
through head^ haviDg sunken boiticr w ends end. 
Work careless^ neither ike nm poaftlon of bok« unhbmi. 
Average iwa 1' X J'- (a) ?L XXXV, 

LX 1* Iv. 001. Fmety fine-gmined, hmti-bakid, 
ce^vered witti dark green glaze and om. with inebcd wolj 
w riotaJ pKterriu Fart df flat dSsli, Prob, locsA faLtic, 


4 i 3 

the gkspe sfio^g Wesiem mflHCTice. x Ji|" xa I*. 

n. TV, 

L.^. t iv, ooau Fr* of f 3 ^tt:ery vc«d) of haul ihkt 
grey cky cowted m both ddea with find/ ciaekled leaf 
green gkeei ChlneWi Han type. 1' x i|* x 

LX L Iv* 003. Fr* of mica, r j' x i|^ x 

L, X It IV. 0044. Pottery fir. * dbc, dlgliily coocav^ groumt 
And f^eroed to form ipimdng^whorl Qxivex »Eik rougiily 
poUih^ Ckycoam ami tliaek^ band^^^ Biatn. i|\ 
rhEctii^ I*. PI XXXVi* 

L.X la Iv. 005. Rim of bronze dish dktorted : 
condfilou good. 1* x 

LA* r. tv. oo6h[iot^ Pair of wooden attekag rouiid 
nm\ tiiperiiig* wid-crncmitcd; col rooglily tliiiii 41 hfoaul 
end; perhapaoalXng-^ick?. CC &LTAgh.a.oot9i f^jph 
8 i% 4 km.i'l 0 4^ 

L.A. L tv. ooB. Bowl of wooden apocn; d, LA^ n. 
ii. 00171 bMl vKgluly hollomcil; itetn broken. 

Width of bowi ihieknes. Immllv -A' x |', 

LX. L Iv. 009. Wooden * chultik *y cnrrfuhy rcHmded 
stick mih rotigbly pointed end, near ubkh it a notch all 
roimd; carved out of one pkee mih a ' liamrner^tieul * or 
dal cfoss'piccei thickened at back to receive it* dso 
LB. D'. E 009 ; K. xm. i ooe; Ka- 1* oqi. Length 4|*^ 
dlfutiH length of crofis-picoe z|% width of cross-piece 
jl* Pi t XXXV. 

LX. t. iv. 0010. Plaited string handle, tbkk goatV-hah. 

srxtA'- 

LX I,- Iv, oori* Fabric fre*; bsown red and bui* wodkn 
and iitve lilkj vtih fria of lealKer and of re4 and 

»carhil Ml {AnatyKd by Dr. Hanausek-jl Average lengiib 
5'^ vidtb 

LX i. iv^ ooiB. a-b* Two firs, of mica. Gr. M. t*. 

LX. 1* iv, 0013. Fr, of aktu fmm ■ callosity^ Gf. i', 

L.X u iv. 0014* StnaU block ot wood« iq. in seciioR, 
with lines fuddf (tnnvedp on one aide eqmdlitAni apan) 
and A t^ right angles to lengihi on anotlief siik alatigkft. 
Ferhapt u caTperiet^s rtmgH tne^ure and piiik for dotv- 
tnilii^j. ty X tV* aq. PL XXSV, 

-rl-' 

L.A. I. tv, Q015. Fr. of T«icqttered wooden bowl; Rti 
bottom of; loequcittl black on botb gidn, Gr, AL 44*. 

L.A. I. iv, 0016. Tw<rErs, of tblck F^peTi doubbd «h 1 
Muck tdfetlier. Oii ooe. two ot Ihtee Khnr, chitn. (?). 
Gf. ALU'* 34 '. 


OBjECTS EXCAVATED IS RGIN 1 »A. n 


L.A. u. 001. Pdttwy Ump, butdi-tiiadc, of Ttl'levigaied 
fBldisbdajri % Qiil;rfii« pindiedoat; no firm bau ; d. 
L,A. ^. Diun. s|^ H. U', 

If^A. u, 00a. Fkbrlc f^., «r bdf Itemp ud cottem 
oiatetbh of caitni'llke leAiure, with fin, of buff tUk Aod 


kuther and of cww bt<FWti mauing woven of goat’i-hair 
atriftf, *Tlie cotton Ttmnblct meTcerized cotton widwu 
probabljr naked to olluline liquid.' 3 ee iXaoaiitck end 
WintoO, ^ Tteknitai Fti 4 e>ctt^ New York, 

t907i f, 66 . [AnaJysed b? Dr. Uuiiausti:k .1 Gr. fr. 
I a * 
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THE LOU-LAN SITE 


[Chap, X] 


UA. u. 1 . ©Of, Wedye eov,-t»bl«t (»rt ot Poim cm 

00 , Oh. *e«a av. empty OA'^f ♦'>- I' “ 4 - « 4 ; 

tdank. tifiidu ^ 

L«A. II. IL ooi. a-b. Two &S. of sUk ttbrle: vhUi^ 
wy ffcsh, ptnin w«ve, p*n Of J'-wide buid. 4' i 

IHtk git»l»b*hltte, IliBMj: ofded weaw, wero. C, 2|* 
x»J'* 

L,A. tt. II. ooa. Ddod taottele }* knotted ttrip, oppA- 
nrnily Cmyed oui for in* in rthfhing ladia. iongib t, $*. 

1„A. o, H. oo3< Wedge imder-teblet. Oh, one U 
Kluf.) fi^ni. Jt<r. «n t. Kt»r» SAiiil.eiicnteted, 
rotten. s¥ ^ *1* xli*. 

L.A. CL T. 5, Oblong tcUrlet. txok«i it oooend. ^Him) 
etnbeddcil hi door twLiw {iteUaniu Oh, one c^time tl. 

OBJECTS EXCAVATED IN, OR 

t.JL in. Doi. Brotixe nrrow^licmid; type of L-A. 0017, 
condiiiofi poor. El XXDt, 

XiJL nu ooa. Pottery fr. ftam edge of dink Cby* 
pink and lurd, ogvered wrth Gimtty liajibtw pale gietu 
idlp whk bbtebes of darker grtert ^matiganae?). Pteb. 
Cbjnue, Hint dyntitty, L«i|ili t}'. 

UA. to. 003. Bronxe rivet with, flat tiiiogeiiu bevl 
liadng edge* beveUed on top; coniUtion Gtir. 3 ee E-A. 
vt & 009. Length ti*. PL XXJX. 

L.A. m. 004. Lug of woodeo bowl, bcqnend. Log 
blaek, Insule of bowl red applied orei Irteck. Sec LA. 
vm. oor. X j* X |*. 

L.A. m. oog. Fabric &3., induding siniill (»«« of coerac 
jellowieh woolten fabric, plain weave, with frayed tbrcvti 
of red wool and bit of kootwd dark blue woollsn cord, 
made in miuiDer of miliUiT)' brrud. rq. in Kctioo. [AnaljiKd 
by Dr- llaiuiu3ek,J Pafarit: 10' x 1 4 "* oord 4' x 

LA. m. 006. Ft, of bliowti-glos6 veawl. Tope of 


Klur,, other end one L Khar.! wry isinU ItfP, tneed of 
two IL Khar- at «ie end, fJiterijr rotten uui Hirfue* aitnoat 
deslrof ed. §(* X t^' N 

L.A, a. V, 001. Ft. Of bowl wltb IwHaMtel ildge 
ruiming loond Odes, tlurd *la,ty'^I*T dbyi vdieelinidB, 
ktln‘6red, wilt* deep tatf-gteon gtaos on ooUlde, PfOb. 
Chinese, Han dynasty* 3* x ♦!* X i*> 

L.A. B. V, 003. Ronod broitbe bolt, phtraed at one end 

and with iq. iwad at tb« other; condltiDti good. Length 

t|*.rti«n.A‘- KWeXVU 

7-0 o. of, oot. Wooden • Incb.* tneasure j flat wooden 
irrip ibcked on one aide wdiJi nine ows-Iiiite 
aiMit; cetiteil line croesed again by diagonnU, indlcaUTig 
oae of itecimal sratem. Wwped. 11J' (0-30* in.)x H* 
to II' X I* See ftbovt, p. S 74 . Pl XXKV, 

NXaR, structure la. m 

two whctl-giound gioovea on ontside. YeMowfehrwhite 
traBshiceni'giaaA. Gr, Id. ihicknesa 

CA III, oo). Fr, of matting <?>, Your (pilUb Ihe 
irimmed «C | 4 wced wi^ two boles anil ibteidcd 
on ime ming, tj* (oiig. length) x|', 

UA. m. I. oot. Flat oblong pteoe of wtiod with 
iDtnnkd etafaj V^|i*|«d gioow cut Inward* oU nrafld 
■idea. Perhapt Ibr wtoiluqt t]ut*d(f), btU Menu hnrtUy 
wide etiraigb. d ht. T«gh. a, iv, 001 fl, il* X x 
4'. Rx^v. 

L.A. m. L ooa. Wooden writtag style (?J. Tapering 
fii f k trlsuned to inegulai octigon in aection sad b^quered 
btacb; black cowted by a coat of ted tecqiuf for i|' tcom 
end, Length dteot lo \*- 

LA. hl I. ooig. Chip off wooden nltp. Oh, two )l. 
Khar, telnL 1 1 * X X A*» 

t- Af m. B. g. Chip off wcxKlea sUp. Oh. one L Khar, 
dear. i4*x|'k^'. 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED AT DWELLING LA. re 


L.A, 17 , 001, Wedge mtder,tablet; poiaicd end niiKh 
bioten and btencbed, Oh. fotir II. Khar. Jitv, sugle 
Khar. dinr. ntsq. eoA SoA, ideoched, and cracked. Prom 
refuse 10 RB. p|*xs|'x^** 

L.A. nr. 00& TlmO fre, of rope nf Iwi^ied gram « 
•ttiiw. Gr. bngih t. f*. 

LA, t7, 00^ Fabtlofn., wry n«K dark brown vooUen 
maicnak Warp set tight and woof ibrcwla pesaed doiB 
togneber, giving ribbed aj^qtoace. Firm and ewn lo 
textiue. Hod enmk^ed tabteu LA, tv. h. C, 

o'xiL 

L.A. nr. 004. Two &il of eoarae wooUea mateHal 


Wvrp of fime brown Ihrcflict Ymydoac* weft red and oeb^ 
jt\U>yt with nltmiaiin^ kwlc^8 of blue uwl white; AH 
thTCiub fcre tWQ-^plj. Sodo weave ihrgnghoat Slaig oF 
the warp dutwds are ftmuimg oq hucka crwlng^ to flcc*^ of 
weft in pUcea. Patten], an all-over losnge, open, in redi 
of f ” Hiika witli rrctangle of mixed red and ydiow Al the 
Junditon$. ~EBich bicnge b inliBhitcd by a atom 

i^tiq^iqg from qnu obfuse luigk, divudii]^ toto two 
and bcdoing $x tc^ a <pot io repm^ent m dower. A oiurtw 
band tsf Dli9n4Lte bine and jeUowp snd wlute araS 
pa»a qaii^verK]^ thiougli Ipzinigi^ ditidjoi^ Wsfee from 
flower, totnnnpied by tlM red utd ^rellow recmogU^ 
Wwmg dote and regiikr i eolonr wcH pnsmred. i' ?< 
8'aiids*5< ij*. tn. KXKVlt 
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LIST OF ANTIQUES FROM LOU-LAN SITE 


LJL rr. 11. L Itectaog. double tablet. CcT.’ltblct: 
fl'xaf*. Oke^ seal cay. nitb fiirisgSj bui 

seal geoe. Above eav. two 1L Khur., bdow one L Khsr., 
fiiut but legOile. Rts. blank. 

Under-tablet i uvea IL Kbar.j block and clear. 
Rn. bhuik. Well preserved. 7^' x * 4 ' X i* (max.). 

L.A. tv. IL a. Rectang. double tablet Cbv,Habteti 

64 'xar Ofe. cav. (i K1*) em}it>\^ Bknb A??* 
Once H. KUor., finl Ulnt^ others dmr« 

Ufidef'lftbJet: Kven II. Kiafi. sii except firat huiI 

AevcDth btftck and clenr. blaul. Wdl preserved, 

^ towcrlftbletspBt. Pl.X: 3 CX%m 

L.A. rv, iL a. Rectaug. doubk Uibkt, complete. 
Cov.-tabkt] Tl'X4i', CWf. seal cuvv wiib 

broken and trwst of tealmg of red cUjr. Blank. 

iPdT. iTiCcs of OJiH t Khar, mmiiiig afniost dlagonaUf 
DCrOEE- 

UndetHAbIci: CWn. lercn It. Kbar^ dii^intrC «Cept lower 
tines and L end* Arr. blank. Well prascmdi bat 
warped and ^Rt al ^jnds. 114"^ x X r|^ (nwn.)* 

UA- rv, iL ooi- Two fra. of lUck cotton iabric, 
browniBhi vef j A\nj^ wrapped round Kbar, iabl$L% LA. 

SL i-i. Vtty ctw and fim lextort. lines of raised 
UiTLb standing cloie logclfacr mn across the siulf Al 
iDlci^nts of to 1*1 and wticrr these occtu', two or rtuee 
fibooia of Mini ihick wdl am catried aooBS m snch a way 
as 10 rorm a strong boctudg to the rowsoTtufb^ Pmb. 
rntended for wear nnder armour, as a gambeson ; d. LA# 
00*47, [Aimijsed byJh* Haiiaii«Lj Gr. &. in*^X S|'* 

LA tv., tlL 001. Wooden fcttr. bcreafiiiig hfi width at 
centre and at ervds^ where are lides. Pnib^ « sia]^ for 
fpifidle of ebum a% l ill. 001 Hcatly Euifibed with 
bevelled edges; gocpd condidon; broken in IraLfs but 

■ mended. Length to*^, thickness width |* to 
dtam. central bole f*. end hok |*. PU XXXV, 

L A fVt iv* L Tr^tyf roct^g^ underptabJoL pan 
of two IL KLm; blank x 1 x|' (mu.). 

LA iVa Va Jt Wedge oov,*tatolet viiii empty «tl cav. 
(i|^K 1 *^ -OIp, bkiik Ikint traces of rme I Khan 
near edge, Bkacbed atid cracked. 

(maa.). 

L.A, iVv V. L Rocliuvg. cov.-tatelei wiih empty teal cav. 
(t'xii**). Blank Banti but bkacbed and crackingr 

L.A. rr. 7, 3. Oblong tableU Tutn- caUumts Khu. i 
grKt faint, liu aK loail tbte ll«, wctiad Aw IL, tlurd Jrv« IL, 
fourlb (hiw IL Rnf. blank. Bleochfrl, tad edge* ]i«c 11 ng. 

L.A. fv, F. s "Wedge coT.'tablet »fOod perislied, |ioini 
end hrofan. Seal ta». (fi'Jt tn empty, bra retabiog 
string. 0 ^, tneea of Khar, chorv- at sq. end. i?i¥. ont 
L Khar, fncomplcte. 74 ' x * 4 * x j'. 


L.A. rv. V. 6. Fr. of tablet. fa or 11 . Khar, fa- 

di^cL Rtp. trarxs of four IL Khar, indlttiiict* Mnch 
periehed. g' x 5^* x 4*. 

LJk. IT. V. 7, Obtoag tablet warped idmcet lain lemi- 
circle. Oh. traces of tic IL Khar., only part dlitfnet. 
Jtif, traces of foor cedumoa Kbor. of ioor or ftve IL «adt *, 
very clear. Wood yeaehed and tnoch perisiied. ir^*x 

LJL IT, V* S, Wedge coT.'tablet, periru end ^il away. 
(}h, eoipiy seal cav. Ufa, traces of pim of one L Khar. 
Buribee decayed and encrusted. ti'xi 4 * 

L.A. IT. V, g, Wedge tiridentablet. Oh. seven !l. 
Khar., six In ooltmia, sewnih single; clear and bbek. 
j?rT. blank. Much bleached on rev.; ipUt and peeling at 
poiirt end rii'x si' xi*. 

L^A- tv. 10. Oblong tablet, blank. SuifBce on bmli 
sides crocked and ped^. Ti'^^A' ^4*' 

L.A. tv. V. u. Oblong tablet with one nninded end i 
blnnk. Bard, btu mudi injiired. 3' X r 4 * X |' max. 

L.A. IV. v. to. Oval-tOliped tablet Oh., two irregtilar 
m ltitnn * Klior.of nibc and sei.'«D. if,, faded bat mostly cfcar, 
Rjrv. lil iink. WfiU preserved, rex. bleached, di'xgj* 
X I*. FL XXXTUJ. 

LjA. it. t. ooi. Piece of wood ill^My cbtv^ ; in c«Wo 
sq. in SEcUon, broader and ihimier at rbiiiided ends. 
Through each ii a perpNOKficulnr bole, sbowiog marks of 
a strap on omof edges, and ihrougfa centre b obkmg hole, 
horizoalai TIh convex itdc of hv bat a concave groove 
worn lengtbwaysy as if by constsstt fffciion frotn ■ nxuHkd 
Burface, Tbe cotxaTe nt»der.aurfaoe Is poifaibed by wear 
all alofflg ils ktigtb. ProK pan «f the eaddLe gear of 
a pacJuminiaL l^gib 9*, thkknsst 4' to i', widili i* 
to ij'/diam. Bid bolu centre hole to 4*, FL XXXV. 

LJL rv, T. 003 . Fnbdc &A., incttiding several piecea of 
woollen ifemC niudt lom. Stmetnre of the lauer, two-ply 
weft on fine warp; pattern appar^lly ha innivefu: bands, 
■■ rollows:—(1) Rovre of dark blue circular mettes, with 
fooT hcait-«bap^ petals aud buff centres and buff divitbag 
Ijnta to petflla, set out iliagonBi]| on buff grOBud. This 
bond (of ui uncertain number of rows) Is bordered by half- 
Inoeaga in «oUd blue, the obtuse angles pointing oolwunda 

’ and the rucuie angla joining, (s) A siii^ row of hnee^n 
tn doable outline, red, angle to angle, on buff ground. 
(3) A ringte row of dark Uue nseUes la in (t) cm saffron 
ground, (a) as (t). TIjen (t) again. Well nude, ctdouis 
freah, thanuad rotten. Gr. fir. 54 '^ 44 '< ^ xxxvu, 

jfM X- 

Aisn kevend fas. of boff and red woolkn bbries, loooely 
woven and of fine yacn, some roughly sewn together; fr, 
of woven string shoe and of buff felt Gr, length to}'. 
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THE LOU-LAN SITE 


[Chap. XI 


OBJECTS EXCAVATED tN 

L.A. V. ooi- Fr* of wTOden comb, with whd Urp; 
bfo^p tKrtb siitesi ted irointUtoii* H- tj'i lenBih of 
lEKSfi 4 leeth 10 i'* 

LA. V. |. s- Oblong Ublei. fotig ilip tpU* Cronu 

bboL At. oiiT 1. Khar, fjilni p tetd, tj* x m 

LJL V. L 6, Wcdf€ cov^tjUilet. OM eeiJ-cav. ^ i x 
1* from «id, pierced witl* ImjIc J 

j?rr- one sboii Kbi^. veij fftint- BIcaciiirA 4f X 
irx|\ 

i^-A. Eecioilg- cov*'yib1eii Wiv *eid C 4 v. (i^* 

cmpljrj bluik Sir. bknic. Blcatbed sMid tplSb 
X4j*x I* tno. 

L V, U-1# Wooden lire^fitlck. " fcniak remog- in 
Aection wJib fotir ‘ beulh«* do« to <foc edge, which Jiwl 
been notched In ceotte u liole* ihtoogh wtikh Li iUnfi 
thong *ii»dbed totihoit poimed tikl. J tte othfif end cotiioJ 
and showing of ftte | ptok wi oW * rnnk' Ore-OiLk. 
broken and cHl down fot iwt u Sw an 

Afim, m Fig. s. Uttgth &ikk 3 i% 
jwg PlpXJtxV. 

L.A- V. IL a- Oblong tablet. i«ees of fowr Ifn 

Khar., very fainL Itn\ tiic same- Wood lieTdj hoi 
iturfftce iKiiihed. i^'x if'x A'* 

L.A^ li« 4 * Roetang. cgv«-iab1el# pan of. S^dt^ have 
boro Bpht off and %^-iihjiped notch cut in oafle cod* Otr^ 

OBJECTS excaVati‘:ii from 

LrA, VL ii Pottery fr.i hand-miufe of weli-fcvigwted 
ciiy, orn. on otnside with three horiscnital tend* of comb* 
drawn ^TiTn.ve^ paitfirn^sepajol fiurn etch othef hjr banda 
of mcf«ed tioe*, 4^' x aj* X XXXVt 

L*A. vu U. OiO, Qblong tablet fMr, blank j edgea 
bevelled iind V-diaped groove cuL In middle of three tides. 

J?fr, teven IL Kbar./hiltLL *' X 

LA. Tj. ii, dA. Part of tablet^ mXicrwdA cm into dhp«e 
wjth ihree tiring grooves itawir^ Ohf, two KJ»r. at one 
endp Jtiv, three IL Khar* at some end^ PoinL 

LJL Ti, H* o6x Wedge cov.^tablet part iuokefi at 
teal car. one L KKuir. at fakii. Ar. blaoL 

3 -Xift-Xi% 

A. VI* IL 064. Fr. of cov,-tablet Oh* pait of empty 
seal eav^ ^ir. one I. Kter*. finne s^" x |* x I*. 

LA. vL tU ojott. Ft* of paper BCS., ^wing portion* of 
toven \l KL-iTt on one nui^ j|'x PI' XXXVfXL 

LA* vx* IL oiog. Fr. of paper MS.i showii^ on one ^ye 
two IL Kter,, abno»t compleie. 1 * x 9^“* FI* XXKVIlt 
LA^ vx. it 0104, Fr* of paper MB,, broLcn on all edge* 
bul onr, «howing.^ofi one tide pwrt of lour IL Early 
St^diuK See Dr- A Cowley^ An*fhr Uidm&m Lea* 


UCTURES La. V AKD VI 

ie*] cav, (ji'^xi|")v l>laiilL Rir^ one L Khar* 

6|*Xi|*xi'iniU. 

LA- vL ootp Bronte termlDal, pertepa froint:iirf£d rail 
ckfplQce cif fonuture ^ ondiJie neirlj tamkltctilari ending lo 
Itones^'a hod nufcly oasL HoHow md op to ehit% of 
bof^ ienitdreuliur In eeedon, bdug opofi beoeadi to ftt 
on 10 cxiTved wi>oden (?) auHaee- Broken teblmL Length 
j% ffiamxl'. Pi* XXXVL 

LA- Ti. aOBi^ Wooden lag of piece of ftimlture. 
Bevetkd ring ba^e i rcmTid leg, starting thinf to ssurtc^ 

diam. a* fooit rhen twtowi qnlckly* Above* Fr. of tenon. 
Mch uimed* bat trimiDcd rotmd with a knife. &dxjwft 
fram of grrcii pohd, perhaps pan Of leaf pallrrtL H- b 4 *+ 
H. of foot i% iKarn. to r 4 ^ FL XXXV- 
LA. ¥1. oo|. TArigh (eeDIcL) grains from riihbieh-beapi 
L>A VI* OO0L BrouEo bell. 'gvetoi \ la LA 00103^ with 
itivpeni^on Gi> M. 4 *. 

L*A VL 007^. Foltery fr. from haiid*made veswcl of 
poorly levigEaed day,; terd-firet) on an cppen hetmh and 
bkekeoed bj ^pneaheFing*. Om* tl top with applied 
Bsnp wliich U iHJtcbetl; bencorh thti i* row of tiiigle 
suunped circle* at intcrflals, end below iM* sgairi ttace* of 
inciwd om. x aj m; 4'* PJ. XXSVU 
L.A VL L t* Recimig. cov.^LableL seal cav, 

empty j bianL blank. Bleached 

and split I^*X4iVx^||'tnax. 

RjEFU 5 E-HKAP la %% ii 

/nm Tutlui^n, Jium *911- 

Gt M. T, PL mu, 

L. A VI. IL 0334 - Popor MS* (complete showing on 
Olw* «eYcn % Kliar, clear, black; on Itir- part* of two 
sloping U. Klmr. in brger hand. X PL XXXIX> 

L*A vt tL o3g5. Stdp of fine altki plains tuidyedr 
■howttig two IL Khar.i incompleir. on one Aide* 4' x |'« 
R XXXIX. 

LJk* VL If. oogG. Fr* of paper HS.p moch lom i Nbowing 
rcnulut of iix IL Khu*, JiuDt bi atfAggling bandf on one 

LA VI. IL 001. *, Rim of Incqoorod woodert vessel 
ff. oC; outndc black. Inside dark ml whli |* banti ol 
black round lopt edge rounded. kngrh j*# 

thiclcncs* 

LA VI* IL got b. PoUefy fir, froto body of ve»wiL 
liand-made* of vrcli-krigated tend ligln grey day^ evenly 
&rcd j om* whb hai^ of bidaed wave-paueriL above wbidi 
la acrid of bJiaUow Inciwl Unen* 1x x 4* FI 
KXXVL 

LA.* VI* IL ooa* Pottery fr*, wiieti-amde, reddah-drab 
day with buff *iip LUti-Hicti. Tfaiulk net Imrtiontalljri 
grcL otilaiik witb Kties of vmica] segfingav and pierced 
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vertlcafljr mih round hole for cord* x|* x a k r, to f". 
R XXCTI* 

LjV*> 1. y. ooa* Faurlc h«di gitKncd iB fotinil io 
cmc lATg« bah by two hifck-icd, L=£igili'|*, 

cUfim. to I'* 

L.A, vu il, 004- Pottery fr.p hmd- rmufe, of vcU-levig^ted 
blicl cluyi tutfd eventy 6rc4j dtcoraiionp !iTd«d 
p&Toitrl ftmigfit Un® railiir irri^iikr, Gr M* a |'i thick.- 
ucss Pi- SXXTT. 

LA- iri. IL 005, Fr. of brofiie sla^. Gf, tj'. 

L.A VI. 11. m 6. Fr, of neck of bronre vesael(?), 

• Kirn thickened jind cat Ukt teetb of ; nrck |«rpcndi* 
tolar but low: broken from aiioqTder* H. length a*, 
origni di^. of neck 

LA, VI, y, wy. Bronze Imr^ aqr In sKCtiou, aJlg^Jtly 
curvfM}, wiiii aoebor fluke m otw tad, and at the odict 
z cLiw to 6i loimd a rod- Oo ofti, of oocetta and 
dkgohali- CokuUUjpii gOOd- Lcngtli widih 
FLXKXVl. 

L,A. VL, y, ooS. Fr, of iron ring fmn hamtat; ^bn 
«q.i conditbn l)ad. Bfam. 

LA. vL 11. o&g>i Bronze rivet ui^h uiangabr Imad like 
L.A. iiL ooj I cDEuiitioii faijf . Length 1^- 

LA, iFU IL 0010^ Bronze otrap-loop of bent wire, 
dlaiaoiid b icctkio, ptob from ijglit hanveM; figtirt-of- 
right ^bape with i^n mhMk Ai4d ftat cud for eewmg ium 
ftnp. if' XdLam. of wire J*. P(, XXXVL 

L,A VI, fL 0011, Oval bronze almp-iiog front tEoniciB', 
intide roimdcd, cuuide bevdliMt, aq. ncceas for strap ^ 
I' io inner rftn; coiidiibn goocL Diacu. f*x H* ihkt- 
l>cssr«i^ H. XXJX. 

LAr VL, IL ootSL Fr, of open-work moulded bronze 
vtrip^ floral cm, cendEtion fatTp onu froia bell- 

PL XXIX. 

L.A vi« It. cK»t3-ooa4, Two wooden combs with 
arthed loj}#; 00x5 b fr. onijt oot^ b good conditlafu 
&Qijf H- <incofnpkte} i |*,-two tcclli to i\ oo/^* Ih 
width l|'V lengdi of teeib 1*, tmir teeth to J*. 

LA, vt. 11.1 001$. Soapstone disc, roiuid cxincpt on one 
aide* where iwt? fiai enHkeev make a poliU; plerceil In 
centre; d, LA viu-ii,. wj DiaoL ij*", dkun.of hole 
thicLoch'a 

L A- VL. ill ootSd WocMlen tundle^ tip-cvi'^iaped, rottghly 
rounded aiul tapering ae each eiuL In centre ikep gioovpp 
ruddy hevelliSfL foe auacbmeot of rope. Length 
diam. gttmit xr, PL XXXV. 

L. A- VL 11. DOI7-O018. Two wooden, apoonis* attaight; 
lutndk roughly sij. in flccdoHr »pae^ii bu> thb gjit rounded 
bowl; ruddy tut. lenglb 8*, iiandle §' Ixiwl 

J* thick. broad, o 6 / 8 t length handle 
i^eclkui, bowl dikk^ il"" broad, ooi J, PL XXXV* 

L,A VL U* 0019, WcKxieEi seol^case^ obfongp nlih edg^ 
roanded caccjit .on top, 1'hiee uniug-grqiD^^, untl tiolc 
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pierwd lliToogh Iwitom of nsai cav. One akk of czv, 
broken away. Condition good, m* x t x 

L,A VL iL doso. Wooden aeAl^caee, ua preceding, bui 
wUh two fairing-grooves only, and cut down on one dde 
and acto» ends. FloTc piero^ Emtizonialty throogh centi^ 
i|^ «1. X r'* 

LA. VL tl. OOAT. Roughly roimded: stid£« 

with knob at each end; one end tapen before knob; 
handle for atnrchmenL Length 54% dlam, to 4^* 
VU XXXV. 

LA VL U, ooao^ Wooden sticky coreftallr rounded but 
not tiimcdH Ar ooc eM rude f^okti at other for 34^ 
thlnoed drjwu biit not ^ubed off, cte^j for miienion in 
hollow holdet of sofAC kiod. htTin un^mdied pan is 
block line pointed idl rwJuL Wooden pe;ti(^y. Length 
7|*i dniBhcd pan dlam, of finished port |*| of tm- 
Unishcd 4* W J'. 

L,A, VI, il. ooiz^. Fr. of woodeo tool (?)* widi btU!oa 
end stmilar la that of LA* t- rr- 009. E.ength dLaiD. 
4' VI XXXV. 

LA Vt. U+ ooa^. Pottery dl&e chipped fran res^l of 
dufk grey d^f, hand^madci wdl-'Icvigated 5 Ihcd ou an 
open hearth and tnat-marked ; of. LA. 00s. Diam. 
lldcknes» 

LA. VL 11, 0095. String unditL (L)- Sole fomed of 
thick taring ptbuedp Ibe plait beiog then coiled fiat and 
bound together by a ss-trlng fuuisfig transversely through 
Idle. Th^ 9diag is prob. ttimed at edlgc and bton^t 
Imckr but liolo Is ao eocapacled with wear ilniU h la nn^ 
poeaible 10 see cbuly. Round edge Of sole i» Series of 
fthoct strings. Eweh hi doubled and then twined eatde- 
w££e^ kfeving loop al top, Ttie ends ate passed down lulo 
edge of sole and tbcriif Jjnjabed oW^ but no knots apparooL 
Tliese strings, set close together and ataadhig an 
averse height of i|^ form sides of shocL Th^ are 
iiol conibnicxis all roundr hut are set hi groups of four or 
iive when moat required t i. e, on ^ler etlge^ihere are 
three gronpa on skk of heel and Tool atnl rmuains of 
snodicf otuakk little toe; Op inner edge, iwo groups on 
maide of bedt one aE iusiep (the nrlngs here are 
long to cover joint of toeth and. one ai side of great toe 
At potat of sole U anoiher grentp of tfamj atrengthened 
witlk biodiog of siting. Through k»pi at top of all Uuese 
another thick Blring paaac^i crossing on fioul of fool, 
by which the whole was dmwa tight and giboe laaLenaJ 
firmly. A loose strings longing to e^“P ^ P^bii of *ole, 
proh. aUo streiogtlietied fasteniog. irnder heel toc- 
pan of ecte are patches of hide sevm wiili tJiaug^ Length 
loi^ gr, width 3I* PI, .xx.xvti. 

LA VI, IL 0006^ Leather ohoe-aplo (L) and of 
vamp ; heel tmaaing. ScdeitDoblr, viznp eaiidied to it with 
fine vtriog; wornr patch over ftule loe; dried fndt iositk. 
tr X 4l'^ 

LA Vt, U, 0007. Fohric fra. * coatk ytOowish woolleo 
malciutlp in teatme and appearmica rimilar to LA. it. 00^, 
and miall fi. of fine dark red woollen Yellow 

Oilmc 1' 4 ^ X lo"* ; red a' 
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LJL VL [L>(M)a8. Ft. ot ailk fabric, Itrowsisb yellow, 
iisely cof eIhI, with af raug^ triicli to wtiicfa s^ion «t(;e 

nm etideoiTy julflched. &eim fttnnitig Leiii^kwiiiathiODSih 
sHIl a biiijaer(^ Silk t. j'O''; stick (titoken) 
SlV 

hJk. TT. U. 003 §. Fr. of lealbcTf ibwi umn^d. Cr. 
M. 4* 

I^.A.Ti,(Loc^Ow a^b. Twolenlherslioea. (^) IL shot 
complete; Vpp^T msdir ip tm pieces, om fidratin? ihe 
EOtf-fdiM, ihe other ibe beet-piece. Tow*pJa iiu^tcp elbcI 
Biid^ of cAitade edge of foefl vticre ibese appM pa«. 
ihetr inp edges aie cm. dowit loviird^ sok^ friik 

V-sbfiped gap. Marks oi sHtebes akmg lap edgtJ^i for 
a binding. Broken. Sde of rioj^k iMckne^ 9T>^A* 
(brokcn]w {A) 5 ofe of L, Eaiida). Frotn hok bdween 
ftrvt and second loes come two ibocnp^ iecumt hy kiHn 
betow, llciks (or fimihr [hongs hr edge Mf^vaj rlown 
cadi side uikI on each svdfl of heel Singte itikkness of 
lcmber« 

L. A. m. iL 003T. Fr. of leatter stooo: bcd-isnn of sdk 
Tdth sinew stildung found edg^; coloured purple otickr- 

L»A. vi. tt» DD32. Sboo-ade of wovoa sfcHitgi pan of: 
wry doK firm lexture and moeb solidified byeAHli. 6^* 

L.A- ^ it* 0033. a-b* Frs, of graas and leather 
rope, Of Iw^ted gras, doubled op irseU and knelled 
11 ititcrvsJfi cfc# r*; ends broken, Lctipb rv 4', (i) Of 
In Uted thungBi; one ihong doubted upon to give two 
straiida, soother (ded lo the bend with linew) giving ilie 
thiyd I sKOnd ^new btRdmg at othef cod. Lci^tli^ three 
strands 

L.A. vXi. it. 0034, Hentp«fttiiJig (7j net, Urokca; for 
^neuiog gome ^ mesiiiea r* EKfi 

L.AnL VI, LL ^035. Fahrie fagjsed, ioiJiuUng one 
pii%e of fine farkk^cd woofkii dmitErisJ, testurv^ with 
SMip of tdmQsrycTlfm stafT sewn to it; twofnuofcwKr 
buff insierinV benap, eren trstnm [ and i«x» fUTijm of fine 
bufi' stih, brittle. At! pliin »taw> [^AnaiyBed by Or* 
Hansiase^] Gr, length 

L.A. w, ii. 0036, Fabric frs.| diicdy ixtd hemp itttl ^Ik 
matefaJs, with sorsp^ of dark blue tiTk and Ixovn siiJ 

piece of stnng and fine red woollep thread Teiluie of 
ooe jikce of buff sillt eiij:cmd|' fine- Rnggedp plain 
^TC. [Analysed by Dr^ tTan&iifiek.) Gf, kujrtb of 
fidirit r. 

L.A. yu IL 0037, Fr. of felt* liglit jeJIuir. oiuda eiUeiL 
away. ( 3 r. M* 

L.A- vi. it. 0038% Two banda of coitroe woatlen 
Cabrtc, ydkriti one tingle, edges Oferseimi ibe oiher 
fohfed to gbit four kyeft tbfeknesa, umeb fmwd f Ana¬ 
lysed bf Hatouaek.] Gr. lengib 


[Chap. XI 

InA- VI* it. 0039. White stoo« bead* fiauttge^Ehaped. 
priirted length ways; rudely cut i|'xfi* 

L,A* vt tL 0040. Mlniatiire wooden spatula, wiih 
fiat ixnme^l blade. i|' x to FI. XXXW 

L^.vt.lLocHt Goose featheTj dmb^bqie^^ Ler^li4*. 

LA. Vi. Cl. 004a, Fr* of feJtp clioccdnte broFiSi wiyi 
itnnfliiii..of wciolkn fabric town on face niih dark hlme 
wooL WooUcn fabric bos bnff wnp sod red wbA Much 
vorcL Gfi M. 3*. 

LA* VI. IL 0043, Two fra* orhotMhair gaute, hwh 
wajp and vnxxf ^^pped-iwfoe^l^H^ piece of dull pinplea 
lUk ivkted Into cord- For gnu^ k< iko LA- vc. iUooAo. 
Gaoie, gr. m. zY, length of wd 1' j % Ft xatXVrL 

L.A. VI. IL 0044. l>rfed boreLOf me. of 

Lkd up IP small ptecc of potise vth>ika cfOlL 

LiL in. tt 0043* Ji'b. Fabrle frs. Fine striped 
wDolkfi dam\ Hovsji in lOJln twnt In bamk Pi ttkibur In 
following order —d«p red^ ckrk grwn, ydiow-gmiL 
bright jdkv, solhoq^ ^do^et ^ warp pale bhic Iwkied fitiL 
i^) Very fifiD figured sHk,^ with eccrnhic 
mcflpdcripg lines of white, bearing occaticMial Icaf-ond- 
Itower-'llhc bi grorifc blue, luid yellow oa rich red 
grpuod; warp crimson; weave anoe satin twilL li'X 
tY* PtexL 

LA- VI. B. 0046- Fr* of coarse woollcxt pile-carfiet. 
Warp of thki brown weft, four pickf of topudy 

tmsted jTAm, well packed; pile, a soft woolleu yarp, font- 
ply, c* I* Eong^ tirmed twice round each 'end* ofivafp 
formipg a wiy firm tnOi# Tbe length of pite Is sonietJniea 
moni than the There arc sboui fottr rows ro ibe locb 
(vtnkal), snd i^hotg eight Lthki to the tocb (tronaiitric) : 
^ ihJrty-two to one Inch iq. On backg at latemk of five 
pkka of wr rows of long woollen lufis: Each mfi 
cofuiifii of two soft wDolien jrams verry illghdy twisted 
and f* Til lenglh^ slipped under swry urnili * end * of 
ifsjp, no knot being ded aiMl the two cods of tuft fiouEing 
fn?e. The cldect of these may havo been, lo prevent Hm 
wpci^i slipping on. a fmooth fbor. 

The used aw black* dull whke* tied pbik, bufT, 

yelbw^ brighl hbc. A fine gjeen occursni but nuijr he 
cuuicd bj^ dnrrp and heat d&cring ibt bine accideutafiy* 
The gmimil calourls red imd pink, with liulkljngtilthabie 
pfttteJTi In Ibictp iOEUeUiiies srrsi'ghi anti scmietiraaE mean¬ 
dering, of the other coloiLrs. Tlie order of the colouxi to 
a hand which seems to be prt of the border »:—red and 
phikp white* Iniff, 14 iic, block, r«L The tecbjuijuc cToady 
rtjieinblEa ihat of Ihc toodem cheap Jopaoese rug. ITie 
tufts at b*tk arc now oht&FDL and the pib knot |g more 
^mple and txX » strong. The qualliy of awl (of fiijit) 
k ikp inJffior hi the modem mg* Wdl preserrtd ) colooii 
bfight { wool irry brittle, x p|* Fh Xxxm 

LJl fl. IL dogo* SovTO wootUd wrltlnf^alipOt 
IdiiJit, and (i) oompSeie, rest bcoltan. Cooditaw good 
(/) Gfi kiigth (complete) $1** 


THE LOU-LAN SITE 


Sm. xUl 


LIST OF ANTIQUES FROM LOU-LAN SITE 


L.A. Ti. U. RectnoS’ wooden Ubel; bbmk; on 

earh irdge notcb to hold Ann^; (ooil coi»iition» 4|' X 

■A'- 

LA. Ti; U. 0059. Woodea opatulA wih llii ttutow 
Idultl good TxiaditioTi. A* t*- Loigih of 

binde 

LA vr U. 0053. Wooden stkki iq. in tocdon wiih 
ronnded endi, Chop-tlkk (i). Good oooditkn]. g}* 

Jf**. 

LA VL il. 0054. Wooden writln(*^p, lowei end 
Qiv. one cKv. Chiaene al top- Jti». blank. Good con' 
• ditkin. 

L.A. VI. IL 0056. Wooden writing^-sUp> port of. Ohf. 
tit cluns. CLin., iiidialtncl. /Ftt. btaok ; iurfaiv {leruihed 
Fair condition. 4]*x|*. 

t..A tt, il. 0057. Wooden spntnle roddjr cm from 
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Cbfit. wooden docnnwnl, tod tbowing ivnulns of dun. 
(iticgitile} on bock of bowL g'x t|* to I** x 

LA VI. [L 005S. Woodea spooD t bowl tJighlljr bol- 
bwed; n}0gb;^p<ii1 of bowl iqillloC Length 7]^*^ bowl 
rxtj'. 

L^A- VI. IL 0059, Ft. 0 f l^per HS.p dMjr iitid nmt.h 
tom; sbDwmg on obv. [ujt5 of (hnp« IL CbliL gml oa 
ihiee [L Khar, (see Oirvaiidc^ p. 

no. 9«S JUid PL XXVTII). 3' 

LwiL Yt. iL 0060. FrSv of bor&obalr or sltvOo 
open LexEure; wrapped-ETirmcd"* tvtavei witli rd^ng of 
yellow fch and two circnljir pieces of ibc wxvi Attached lo 
ceptm* Thick $tnp of felt also connecimg edge and 
centre. Fdt f# applied on both aides. Gt^uzt^ broken, and 
mended with brown hair firing. CT ganae h-K vl 
ii. 00^3; aJ% loT edging M. arn wi^ (PL KXVIffl. Gr. 


OBJECTS KXCAVATED AT, OR FOUND NEARp RUINS LA vii. vm, ix 


LA. viii noo. m-e- Ml^c. lead and brotixo Ctb, (o-cJ 
Thm pierced lead discs; 1cH>ai-weighia(fy, Dkdi, 
One bossed holkrw naJt'heedj broniEc. Diani. |\ 
(e) Fr^ of ear-ring ; p^a of ortu in green po^te on bronxe 
wire fospenckd from spring ringi Dinun |'v PL XXIX^ 

L.A vit. L to Oblong tablet^ mdelj mi mr^ce 
inaect-enten; hknk. two eoltiffina Khar, (wnen and 

two BClint. Rani but split. 8|* X 5^ X 

L.An vm. oota Wooden coxnh with amtied lop as LA. 
m iL oof 4; good conditiin]. li a' withh length of 
teeth i% two imh jo 

LJi. vEtL 003. Lttg of t>owl| tae^iUEfed, aa 

LA. 0P4. Lug oiuskhr bkek^ insidE chirk ml over 
blacL Hole pSerced for dtiough tide of bowl juri 

b<lf>vr higr Condi hot! good, 

LA. vm^ 003. MIsCh aUk» wooL and teatJier Ctu* 
Including pJecea of yellow fell, fiire liiinb&kin(^ buff allK 
hne coitfed plum-coloured Eili, and tdl of rdn^ or usscl 
of wbliiah-yeUow frayed qui tmm pfece^Qk. Gr. 
M 

LA. viu. 004, a-4. Misc. lead ttnd Bronze fro* (ii) 
Leaden dtsc^ pierced; toom-weighl t Diajir* (/) Three 
ficka (one Imken) of bronze wire ctuUn. Length i|^ 
(r) Bronze buckle, bon tongue broken, 

LJL vnf'-tx. oDi. Lignilo aeah lemnidt pierced hori- 
lotiiftlly.. We* ahows head feeing L, wearing etaborate 
head-dresss Jtfr, smmal feeing L Veij rCKigh work. 

PI-XXIX, 

la. 003 . Soapstcmodixc^dacc^cdlotif.ltre^^ 

with ciTcolor peribrulon not centmh aand-wom. O, LA. 
vtlLoof^ Dfexn. ij'. PLXXXVL 

L.Av viiJ^ia. 00a* Loiop of bronze »li»g* Gt. M. 


L.A« vm-nc. 004^ Bronze ptaguo, olhEoiig, vriiU ceniml 
river-hole. Ai one end two tags bent over and broken^ 
proh. 10 take 0 hiiige: oUier end Mt-edgMhqpeA Prob, 
for aitachmenE as LA 005^, if* x f' x f 

L. A. vm-tx- 005. Bronze ftrrowlie«d: see LA ootS^. 
Poini sharp. Length 1adtli leci. baft 1 A' PL XXEt. 

LA, vnr-o. 006. Brqfieo plaque of ivy-lcif shape^ w ith 
tongue once bent round and riviettd to Centre of plaque } 
c£ L.A. 003#, I' X r X;^*. Pi. XXTX, 

LA* vm-Ex. 007. Narrow pointed bronze tongue^ 
with bole » blunt eud; through dik Etr^ pi 

bronztk die ends of which sjq beisr mufid attd riveted 
Logetber. Perhaps of mend fringe on leiUicr hiime» or 
Ajnwur ; cf. N. xir. 00^. ^ A*- ^*1* ^ 

a XXIX. 

L«A. vm-ix. oofi. Iron arrow-bead with long kngi 
beud frijutgukr in Kcdoo, duigea mneh perished, Leugifi 
Icnglh Of tang r}”. H XXDL 

LA. vni-ix, 009. Ft, of bZown-glaasvassal* yellowtsfa- 
while, tnuKluceuL On oulxide, pan of whcef-groniid hollow 
ellipse. Cr. Mi I* ihkksies* |*- 

L.A. vm-iz. 0010. Cone of yellow stone with jioiB.; 
cut off. 

L,A* vjit-tx, 0011. Fr. of gfaoa* tmtubiceab ytUowx wiih 
one tmpoth and rounded edge* otbecs hrd^n. i*X|* 
xh\ 

vm-ia, ooia. Fr. of oryataJ. Jagged* yellowkb; 
u LA. Ofl6g, M, J|' 

LA. TIU-UL 0013-00144 Two from bZown^glass 
veaael*ycUow{ah*irliite*traj:ffilaceEiL Ouisidc wbed-groiuid 
in poiicfn ofiKdlowtd bxengt^ Gr* M. ij** thicknevs J'. 
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[Chap. Xl 


THE LOU^l-AN SITE 


UA. vnwx 06 X 5 . 

am, of Otir. ehiwMlei. »roliw t ns* i' K 

i'xA'- Pl SlSJJi. 

L.A. TOT-i*. 6 tu 6 , Bronie stiletto (?) of ibln irire. an 
end pdoicd, the ollar eunfflj liuo nog but broteft off. 
Lfflglb *iV dlam. A'. TL XXHC. 

LJti VTji-ix. 0017. Rod Jigatc b6wl« jait Off ^ilie/oid 
Dinni. t, i*. 

LULVIU-IZ. oOlS. Gloss b«iit ribbed bugle, dark greeh. 
truehmot f x 

LJL vm-a, owg. Fr. of glosa bead, greenisli-wtiiie, 
traittliieeflt et^tenid. DUm. c. 

L.A. mi>a. oo!to. Fr. of yellow cortteliaa f pan of 
bendtn 

L.A. TOi-tt, oo«. White atone tluurttt( 7 ); one aiik 


comaw j Id aiha fttt ikk we cut Fotu riirulii deptewloiui; 
plerted wUfa two A* 1’®'^ ^ ^ 

4'xrxi'. 

L.A. v^rt-TTf. OOB6 Throo fro. of sUk fabric, led. peacH, 
and blue; very fljae texture, ragged and brttlle i red mi! 
blue of conJed wsre, ^seJt pi i in . Or. M. 5*. 

L.A> vtti-t*- 00*3. Pejidanl of gfeen paste, loogblf 
^vqied a» tiuke (?)■ GT' 

L JL vni-nt. 069+. Glass bead, ludc jhiee-wled bugle, 
IntieUieem blown- x 

tJL vm-ix. ooas White (loartette pebble. DUm. 4% 

L,A. 13L L I. Oblong tablet, rodeli ttil. Ob*. •evi;n 
Khar, (each wUh wwn U.), wry faial f Miriaee 
pttUfaing. J?rT'. «n colmnns Khar,, Ikbu. Wood ham 
but apiiL i*3l*X4i* Pi.'i.JfX'HIl. 


MISCELLAKEOUS OBJECTS FOUND AT LOU-LAN SITE f-B. 


L-B, ooi arid 003, f i mila N. cCl Two fra. of Wowo. 
gliLsa rfinh, iiamhiceoi yellow i raised ridge beneaihl 
ihiK ftDil broken edges taiHJ-corrodid. Or. M. t| . thick* 
nes A* I® i' 

L.B, ooa, (t mifea N. of.) Fr. of blown-gtasa vessel, 
Usiwhicmt yeUowUb-wUie; appll^lt^^ of glass 

Ihreid in pallet bands. Tjp# assigned by A. KUa (/?.« 
G&u im AiUrtumf) tO 3rd cenlurr *.0. Gr- M. ift*, 
tblckua 

604. It mUes N. ot) Brome Htrap.toop^ wrige- 
itnped; ct LA. vt. E oom; cooditioci good. Unglli 
(4% length of baK A"- htome i*. Ph KXXVL 

LB. 005. (» miles N. of.) Fr.of boUow brooxebosa, 

coDical.but wilh point cot off, H. r. 4*, orlg. iham. e. I . 
PL XXIX- 

L.B.oo«. (amilM N.of,) Bronxe arrow-head i heavy 
«em. KKleied for shafi j ihree b«bt, lUei and hardly 
rflfierwnJated fiom nan by rhallow gnsovea, so wciJon 
U practically a rrlxngJe with (twuiidei! eomefsf tL C. ug- 
oor. tjcngth.**. P). XXXVI. 

LB. 007. (a ntito N. of) Jasper nake. dark grey, 
oae (Ul tbe'oUwT {tregulady ribbed, sand-worn. 
Leugtli 14'. 

LB- 008. (a ntiks N. of.) PlKe Of btwiM wire bew 
ahnosL hfito a ring, PUm. of ring J’ X of wit* A'* 

LB. 009. (0 iai!« N. of.) Brotute relief om. wiih 
tongoe behind far aliAclsoeflt | floral deMgn(?); eorultdou 
good. rA'>t4*« PkJCXllL 

L-B. 0010, Woodeo SUCIC4 naighljr rtwoded at one end, 
■hnved flat ai. Uiq oiber, sad cut 10 pidtU. A pea (1). 
Lengtli jf'. width |\ thkhuew J' to A*- 

*LB. 0<>na Woodlea tapering Eiiddmly \tt one 

cDil^^gmdufilljr ^ tbe othieT, ThirHigh tfit lAItfr i maH 


hole U tiiawd. FroL 1 carpet-wca™^# naedk. For 
lae :— lH* ^jcw. vhL od'j'—B md ootoi xvu i 
xK3fVtLL L Mi; Mj» ¥li. 005 ; trU^ m^io ; jv, i, ; 
n", ML^ t Mip,. lull'd K^. u 004 - Longiti 11 ■ 

diara, |* to 

LB, ooia. Wooden pen (?). Bought stick wiih the 
barh 00. aplU down centre and pohtied. length 7 , 
dumi. I'. 

lb. ootg. Wooden beam (found at EJJ- «) wUh reliaf 
caiYtng OB ooe aide, [kcacen pJabi hauler* two contlaiMJas 
palm (!) branche* titteritLce, and in oral apace* » formed 
are dghi-p«alled rostius. TrUnglm at wd* much iWiccd, 
but trace* of halfiWKEcs. In one aklc, r' 7' ffom end. 
a raairicegr k r^'x tl'. Ctnidilinnrsir, Cf, Strxygowaki, 
ATe/NT, Kwnti, ^ 6ft. Fig. U, 3^ 11'lt * 1 'x PI- 
XXXI. 

L-B. 0014. Fr, of curved wooden capital, r. oik 
quaitct *, found at LB- ii- Phut of tofi, iin ocU>roll within 
the ttmiii of I tqiwre, Tbe foUi ocarpying Uie corner* of 
tbcKpuie art fbatply pitted ) titow co i n c kfin g wltli the 
diameter^ xpijur-etidcd. Plan of necking, circular. 

From 1 aimple ctwmfeired astragal spring tw whorls of 
dtttply atnated tti’anrhut leaves. The lower, ti four Imvefi 
tneeitng it Usfitr bases, rise halfihe lie^t of captral tad have 
iheir (ops abrttpdy curved over on lUe line of Ue dhigotiul 
eecilon, end w dedgited at lo occupy faUy the Bq, section of 
ifaeblort. The seeorid wbnrt has iix liesvciiUeiiiwingwilh 
the flrst, and rieing from btlween (he rapidly diverging 
edgn of iliew to tnJip ti capiiaL These alao haw (be dps 
ahxrply recurved Wirt ban^ng do«i4 ocottpying the centies 
of lido of «j. cofttour. From behind ihetn spnng B- and 
L, upntd and ootsrard, enrviag suluie#, foeeflng end 
curving duwimfili Ut paha, at the upper angles of block; 
■ mw of dhnlnltliiiig seeds foflawhig ibe lower edge of 
bom of voluic. 
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ilotcnl mitot opUid. InikvC^Sfimhuii, TJie Us*ve« Lsivt 
Off'tiern^ iiut irr diuntlkd vlih V^iliaped groOita from 
«iW-ril> U% (PCKtna of mmiinn. The wnMiy ofcmiing. Md 
rcttftllon ilr isiIaw of nibtcii btock, atow ehmOTtcr- 
JifkiVYAjipwing In fifWUincf'iUTtrtg, Tbc oclafoUop^] 
pkn Jind clmdir bwtr pktt (btuid agaiii b i 3 >taEkjJnt 
capi^Mlt i>f Sanu Sopbta, Conaufitincple, ami St MkrkX 
Venice. U^alZl.^Ubp s^fllbt*l^ a 74 ^ PL SCXill. 

L.B. 0015. (FVofti SiQiHi.) Fr of Jarg* blowci^gtAsa 
V«uL jcilDttfttih-white* tmnshicent; imiside om^ mb 
cireka. fir. M. a^ ililcki>ci« J*. 

0018. Part of opeu'wcrk wooden paneL 

pAt»m ati open i/eUi^work of diagonnl with large 


wlieek iiboiif eadi |ioiiii of Jiii]£tiO]i. (a4i£:h cadi 

€Ahct 4ikwi|^ the hm mAt or linri« 

^iiiATlyf wiicfc iliev arc conhocted bf vertical cn»ae«u 
No relief carving- Rabbet ai fop and liottora. Q:tni 1 itlnii 
good J ^ tJ' X ic 145. PL KXSOa 

L*B. ooi^p R-b, Two fra, of open*wQrk wooden 
panel fjoinmg), found si LB* iri. Pattem of wbeeb abow 
junetipD poinm of diagonal lailice-wiork aa in L_B. 0018 j bne 
on unaller itcale anri wittiont vertka) cJW*eB. CoialUznvi frir. 
See Kll iL 0034 - a" V 11 * (joined) H |^. XXXHL 

LB^ CK^An, Fr. of open-work wooden pnaeL ati-ve^k 
from one piece ; ^ LB. ooifl i n?tieo md mndi 

uplh, ft 4 'x 7 *Xi:F‘ 


OBJECTS EXeWATED IN RUISS LB. i-nt 


L3. i-ui* oDi- Broisae ting, plun^ m44e of flat «trip 
IhAiiii. Jl** xiCilih F- 

LJ 3 L t-ni. ooA, Fr« of bronxe tnirror. like LA^. 00J9 ; 
condllkm giKxl. iJr. M* iF* ihkkrfcw to A*- ^■ 

XXIN. 

L.B* oog. fironeo amow-bettd; cL LA.’w 69. In 
c«cb fate a tnangukr drprtaiioft f iik»r)i : reoijolna 
of lmt% tang. Condiilotf Lmt bftikeo. l>b|;ili A** 

L.B. t-tn. 004- Pvt of bronae buckle (?lr wtMUg^ 
with oblong' lUl^ for etrafi or atiatJniveni; oondinon gwL 
length (incoto^ce) I'p wMili t', 

LBf t-nL O05 t Silver ring wiih tioBow beid to kiikc 
circular ^QCv Dn^in^ i*", width to Pi* XXfX, 

i-nt- 00^ Bronze atzip k»em [ou> rfng; cf. 

004 A ; comiiLioii l^d* Dbnii width 

L.B. i-m, 007. Bar of mica, J sc t* xA^- 

LB. i-m* ooB* Steatite sidnn In E’wborl i codcaJ^ btu 

whJioaT: |ioint* II. dLiOi^ 

L«B. ^JL 4h Stick of wbJte aluccOi Imikcn; one tkb 
ElaPenetf. Prrirri »lope, 

LB* MX* B* Stucco relief fr«. St^mJdrculai convea pb^ii^ 
appikd CO c,tnve<l lieu, in cenut of pbqiie b ebeubr 
jewd wbh ting touiuI kr KouoiJ ihb b row of anndl 
flxtiiisa tnrtinij dockwclc, am! vhk die boUowJ bi^wcen 
ihem dlkd b) teatb. Oiikaitk again b mw of tmakEi 
ringed boun alternEting with beaita arranrgvd hhint end 
to cenw* Moae of ihJ» otn ispplied) b White 

alucco* Prob, \tAn of bcad-drm of huge atiioco fig. 
Diam. r. 4'. 

L.B, Up 7 i- Stucco relief fr- of fiame botifer^ Imge ictV. 
WUiLe IIUCCD, Liuiiicd. 64^54 

LBl u. 601. a-b. Two fra. of mica- Gr. fr* 

LB. n. ooB. Tapertng wooden pin^ nq. In HCdon, 
with targe ball ai die Uikter endj one pkee of wood 
ttirouRhont* boJt noi luincd- Frob* pin u$ed for faaieniiig 

11 


umber rramc^-work md Ad*[fted for arctiiteelural deemniion 
See LiL TT 1, t and rv. b. ooi^. to 

fihmi. of ball aj- x 3*. PL SXXV, 

LB. It, 004. Carved woodon tmd| trifiks elongated ; 
Ibob itt one {iligtiCljr conoivt-) ride to cake plviert 
printbly from eifge -rroodeti trrifa. 4 rx 

PI, H^xxrv, 

LfiL XL 60s Piiri of opca^work wooden panoL t^md 
m relbL «howmg end of leaf or \aim ^^rob. i« 

LB, m ml tf wlien ccmpltte ; mudi 5plil. 7^ x x ly. 
PL XXSIL 

L*B, It. 006. Pari of cvvod wooden lotoa-wreathp 
ctrml fn riKitidt prLtk, grcuijietl in NtiJa ni in iturco 
wreath Kha iL^ oc?|. idtrrnatc gronpi (ndxig ditTeiem 
wa^i; rfflighly curved, eonditLjti Brir. Diain. ^4^ ibkk- 
iieii i|''. 

LB. iL 007- Part of wooden beam or panels caned 
ill rrtl^* One emt broken* tbe cMtice cui rittulng; ai 
ituA end fiktn botder* And aiemg q;iimred ride bo^r: 
oelwr -sidr tevelkd, WiiHiti^ leaves, ami temirib, good 
free wofL Roum coaditioEL y PL XXXiX. 

LR XL ooB* Apex of carved wooden Bnlal ( 7 >e Hal. 
with tdgei tui lo fotiti of tbr^r pi&petiTn|Hi4^d *ittnt)iieIJpi£^ 
NiirmiiimleJ by A dbc, 1 1 ' X Y x 

LB- iL 009* FlniaJ to wooden modal of Stupa (?), 
rnniu«((ltig of rduiieen *umlJ(rt'IkrL’ ilmnig on a ppOie* 
iiUiT head on pku nf iwo upHghi di^ totccseUiiig eacli 
other ai rigfai angtee; the whdo cut fccEm cme pi™ 
wood; femamft oT gikdiJig on licad; bole li hotiom for 
attacLmenL tJ, |F* dkm* mt bo^iofn J*, PL kX 3 CV 
Ireversed). 

^Lfi. n* ooso. Updgbt of wooden biduatnulej bthc- 
turned, wttb dve ball mouldipga dividod patn of 
sharp-edged rings, and neck oftiibile-bead ritape. Lowett 
boil moukfjag EomclhitcB on shon 10 bh Etidi cut od 
sq4 ^Tth round teqoo projecting froEa cticb. Good coa- 
diiiuD. Of awe pattern: LB. ri, 0031 uut 003B-0045 

J ^ 
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Ibekituptti; 10 tails LB. II. 0046-005*) i LD. T, oo@- 
do/o. tengiti 7 j*. dlain. 3*. wiwio • • OO/Oi 

dtyp. 0040 , a&44. 1*1 XXXHJ. 

L,Bw D, ooa-0013. Tliree fra. of open-work wooden 
pu«i, carvud in reiwf; pTPtv belonging W e»ch «b«■^ 
ihoOKli no* ioibins- Htprewnt BTOJCsqM* ImiM *1 adding 
r, ivJLh long body htifflpcri rirfifw* ^ rirdk cwwl t^iUj look- 
tag bacit to R. Of ihU onlj lium and t<ir 4if iJMealjli* 
((»Ti). Two goai-like huid-tegj are sliown hi eai>: 
fofe-kgt indiftIncL Remains of piaiti botilei and ted^ 
above (oeit) ond betow (ooiaK ami bordii* dawn L iklr 
(Mil). Cf. LL u, 0053. Much bl«cl)i!d and spUl. 
flo/i, 1 1 ' j< 6' X i" i w»i 1 * 6' X si' X •* 1 «<fi ^*1'* 
M// {rtiptodnoeil upnide diwi) itkI (taJI; Pi. 

XXXllJ. 

LA n. 0014- a-b. "WoOilfiO Mock caired ta rrllrf* 
bibkeu In two |iicMri wliitb join, LargirT pan occdf^t 
Vj a ■fiqtuu'e. wilhin wliicb ft onxii 1 CintalM lolu*« 
tteeuc of dglit jietals and elghi sepak { iwiaindo auak 
and plain, lu tentre of rosette are ilwct bfito in tinr, ill 
cootaining wooden prof, none pwiciftfl ihtoogh to back; 
dearly to affix cotollu wparately made. Peibapa jiait 
of I llutrf; cf. BL T. Mil. Fi. XLvn. Surface wwni. 

I- 3' X loj* X si' to a*. PI. SXXU. 

L.B. u- 0015. Four wooden beam®,, wired m 

labef'Ofl ow il 4 r: ia\ (i), and (rf) eut in Ino for inn*- 
port, cut off diagoiialTy tn aniiqtiity. (e) ood^i) wbb 
Olliers perhaps formed port of wali tjcconuion, of 

wlikb (it) wi4 onlei edpt on one tiiJc, (i) on lli« olbet. 

Aerttv one end of each ia border fornind of |>I»in haiidi 
crowed diaguiially Ijclweeu iwo plain aq, mouldingi, wnU 
half.rescues in llui bianglei so formed- tkm'n beam tiiii» 
icna o[ banging dicleft. linked vertically by straigtii tniiiU 
ind Inteiiadng «idi smaller droles at slik» Fadi kf^ 
drtle cOQlains a pliiin eigte-pefulted and eiglil«pdled 
loma « miettt; and in apandroli ouistde me tnMlki cigbt- 
peuDed rowtilea laired. Tlie (xiuern i» btiundcd On L. 
iide in (if), on R, side in (J), by plain bwnfcr, oompltte In 
(i) ill ij'. width, bnt boompleie (J' w^itk) in (n) f>o 
Inner aides il ia cut through f and lit (licM;, towards cillirr 
end. fi oWonjt moftice, rfiowing ilim addilnmoi woodwork 
(doubllesB cotn|ileting the patturn) was fixed to beana on 
ibcse sides. On oiuer (L) aide of (n), where bantitdele 
border oocun, mortices are nhw formA Condition good- 
(r) whI (rf) show Bine paumi, but on tlig^ly larger 
Bcsle, and less well pasierved'. Side bonkt on L in (c)^ 
on K. Ill (i^, ami patteni cal tbroagli on other aidit. (w) 
0't I'X &r ^ »*': t^) 1 ' X ?r sr ai' i (4 S' S* X 10' X »' i 
bO 7' X v' X *i'* Pi sxxs. 

L.K IL omS-ooiy, Open-work wooden pnnel^ carved 
in mlief;, in two halves ftltnoK complete. Wiihln plain 
border (pob. sq.) h four>pe«lled hjius wWi sepoia showing 
beiween; pqula am) aepaU notched and reiDcd wilh ciiTv> 
ing eentnil rib; petal tiparfongatci] tO (III uirnaa. Beyond 
bonier above and t«!ow !■ rabbet to fit mio adjnbing pev*. 


Sm also t-R. (I. 0036; V <» 9 . *" ® 4 * 

(0017) x^|^ FI. mi. 

L .B. B. 00 A Fobrfc ft-*., Hielitditig 11^ of com w cotton 
nutfiiiftl. Iiglit buff, sand-eirertniedi boa* pW® w.€ 4 re; 
aiioiher sMgblJy Stuff; and twmrte scrafi irf daii red ^ 

[ AnaljKd by Dr. Hanaowk.] Gt, Jit. A*. 

LB. It. ooig. Bundle of buff colton fi*. of coarse 
(crare, siiOf Kiudl frt of ydkw &U and red allk; aiio 
liicee of coan^i brawn wOoHett fabric aitulfau to LA.rv. ooj, 
tni) nmeh worn and wnil-eiicruiii^. (AnaJyaeJ by Df. 
ffiRtatiKk.] Gf. M 4*' 

L.D. It ooao. Fr. of coarto eotton stucco-backing: 
fibre idmlliir tuO 11. mi 5 ; luud Mid iirod^Micrwflfd. 
Cr it. J'. 

LB. n. oooL Fr, of opeii-wcirk Wooden panel, carved 
In crlklf: (jfob, umilar kind of ikalgn to LJ). u. not *-* 
00 *3- Oft L difc, plain bofdci wjili mbbet ; tbso lieail 
4t»t1 oulilrellihrJ ftfuk of grotesque animnl. with ofcti 
(nouth, rortniilable icetti, tlioit (Kjinted rats, and ap(«itTitly 
sborl tviKlcd tiot!ii.. These ate laid iMck against neck, 
only dKTwn by ludbtoli, ami lutvc perhaps Tost (ipa, Con- 
diuoB hatL 1' i'x ai X I i'- PL XXXIV. 

L.B. B- ooaa- Part of wooden frame for 
Ore ttilfa hraenge paiteru formed by emtliig diagonal 
grooves. Oft T*V. remaltiS of moitke and dowel bote. 
toJ'Xit*Xti'. PI-XXXIU. 

L.B. il ooaa- Comer of open-work wooden panel 
I'alLeru apjKtrenlly * diagtiBal laUltt-worV with wlieela u 
LB. oor^, bui uf DUue solid tynsliwciioo. Below li 
jortEon or mhlxL Wpfhl bored jji wutaus dkedlon*. 
appatently by biSKis iv|' x ^4* x i|', 

L.B, n. 0024. Comer of open-work wooden panel, 
caived ift tligbt relief on mx lidt. One edge wllh narrow 
bwdcf ami aitolber w 4 ib rabbet, intact; ottieia twoken. 
Panem, a wide li(iiee..nTfrk of rBsgtmal bar* with wheels 
atioui polnta of )iinciU>n ita LIk 0019; but htre lUagouala 
(098 sltirrnaicly over attii umWr drcomfereiice Of wheel, is 
ituhcalrtl by shallow tellitr carving; ef- LB. iv, i. ooi. 
WoiXl Weaclied and ifdlL t* 44* (wiih rabbet t' 

Al'xtr- 

L.B. u. OQa&-oiM6. Two wooden bcuna, camd in 
roiitr on Ofte atite, Between plain ixwderi Iwq pl 4 *ft 
ribbons tmmlacc utgularty, fonning lorntges, llteto 
an* filkd by open fotropatalhid toieltca with aq, IftiUOft 
at Goninr. Side tnaagls filled 1 ^ sindlitr half-rttaciua. 
Boih ends of 0015 and one of Mid «a wlaniing; oo^j; 
much wnrirt-eatei), but wilh good turfice; 0016 wfibout 
worm-boles, but Burface kto good. Both tmnia cut iu 
two and ihitmxd behitjd for trviipoft 003 /, i* 4I* (coot- 
pkwWsl'xa* (orig. ai*): ooaA f >’ (complete) x rf' 
X ij' (wig. 5*) 11 XXXL 

LB, D. 0037. Wooden boaOLfaTved ht relief on one shle 
dth upper pan* oflminih figs, apparently inidcr sroedea; 
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remaifl* of £i|ln (BuJdltil) lit bAS«3 commg^ 
ftf «bmit level of thrijf elfsowL Tw miach dtiDAged lo 
show any ikliilL 3' 2* lo Ft XXXIL 

L.B* u* crt>3S, of opeu^^ork wooden puoli wttb 
T ni!bbtt »E «ach qfld i htsivy^ U^is-^wori wiih iq. holt^ 

sti rtininond-wlsE; sec L*B, v. ooii. tfr^ K J'x 

n. xx^m. 

LJEl, u, od^ Fart of wooden pond, witB rmiiiikJ 
end^ CHS Khoil liatafc'iJW 41 Ollwt tiitfl wi4 broken on 
Round end* tniaiik tAcdet^ ft3lK3 bj In^eiige p&ncTii tul b> 
groovrf iiud flnriKicn.! of bt ileep groove wJvit 4ik» l»- 
* Lome Midighi^ Sraiglo (nri i[bidtd kJiglh^AT'# by four 
derp grooves, wlilrb trwsKdJi/ tfrdbw i^lo^be* 
cliagonulEy Vwm R. n 4^ PK XXicl 

L.R tL 0030. Half of open work wooden panel. 
CArm1ith lekus Tti Relief, L. Ik 11. wid-^ooi 7. WMr|.xd. 
lifcAebird, hblI Epfit. 2"^ x x 1PL XXXJi. 

L.8^ u, oogfl. Part of wooden btam, airbed in reUef 
on ttfic side; PTUcb wruJ-^wom Arid decayed; design of tuo 
rwimng aninuds facing oenirul fig., rcry imliidntt 

L.B, tL 0033-^34. Two dnlaia In wood repfeaenting 
Stupau, made dfler aune pmurn, bm not a pair. At 
bolcofn li rtetwg. ibcu dium if kli ^idcs =^bUy con- 
aive wporaied by ring mouliiiug from dome; iben bnmJl 
rcctimg. member TapifeaLdiiig om lO ttrp, 4hicii i» cn* Oui, 

imd spb? 4bpv<r wilb five ’umbidiju' AtiJ Liali top in 

wvtii * uinbfflllie ^ in 0034. S(j. looTlic* hi bas^r 
Tor aitacbmefiL Cuirditiaii TaLiv btil wood much ^kUL 
oojj. H. r^ B|'baie 4f* fiq.] ooj 4 . IL i* a4', Use 
4* PI. XXXll. 

L.B. It. 0035* Two part^ of wooden beam* 

dnred ia relief on one wde. In cenlref bclViW^ pkin 
mJtPed ntcublingTs k»e-nge pflUrni; odtiide ibe pkin m^d- 
itigs, along each cdgCi a motildlng of 2* Inikb divitted by 
cubes nod marked ulF hy a groonre on each ahk- 8|* 
and j'x 3^ >c j 4 \ (n) PI. xxsa. 

L.B. u. 0036-0037. Two wooden beama^ anred in 
relief oti one akle. 0037 (ictMipSetc) has ends mkred. 
PAtcem. A floral stiioH bctwcei] pinlii tnotildingi!. Siarttng 
from centre^ where they inierlK^^ two fittma nan one each 
vrm.y [d ends of l)tAm« From eacli spring tlitee Inpk 
k&ves niimg the hollwi* two tielqw tiuf one above hi 
CAbe, At cewre on ritber skle of uiicritcetuetu is ^iaII 
ikiE-j}culled ttKCUt, and in angle At eadi end another. 
Below lA roiandcd JUdulding eimred wllli Iczengo pauem, 
nud ben^rb s plam sunt uiDoldiiag^ Excellent condhaon 
0034 dlBem only m that flonil scrofl n contmnooB. mart 
that ibera Am no rosctlei. Only one end ongirmUy cue sq. 
Snrf>c^ wnnawhat fncked mid broken away.p Both thmntrt 
behind for imntpMt See LB. 0013. ^) 6 tB*rA*x 
7i'xaV 4 l*); (orig. 5^, 

PL XXXL 

For timilAr florid ktdII, with added roseik^* 
Siriyifow^kl, A7i#fi/, [h 37i Fig. m ali^ Fig. 76, 


FROM LOULAN SITE 

L.B< tu 0036-0045. Eight cTfsrlghtA of woodeo baJoa^ 
trade; see n. 00lO. 0079, oo^o. <^4Ci PL 

xxxnr. 

L.B* tE^ 0046^051. SE^ rails of wooden balustrade i 
for iqirfghtA s« h.}k m 0026-0043, Sq. in scetbn; 
upper surfite pkln, two pjain laont^gi ou outer stdr. 
lender-surface divided hy pairs of rounded irAiiswrAe 
mouMings into four iq. sectlouj, in each of which ii monies 
for Iwd of uprlglih GoodootidiMon, a^ t* X3' 10 if* iq+ 
00^7, ooj-q n. XXXttt* 

L.B. UL 003a. R arm of wooden Og.i in raurtd or 
hij^ Ttlief^ To dbow split off body^ but rorearm free. 
Sqi 41 fimubbr irith iwo |* dimth to hmn iL Loose 
sleeve with Iringe *1 elbow^ fcreArm bare except for bangle 
on wrist; hnrnl cktiebed, too much worn Ed show Angers. 
Rmic work; WiifHl bkadied Aitd split. Lcfiglh r' tj', 
ktiucLlo to elliow diidmca 1' 10 i|"* PL XXXIV, 

JU.R 11* 0053. Fr« of opeu-wdrk wooden panel* curved 
In nlkf witb grotesque bediL a* L.H. 0011—0013^ 
but wood too muefa (kcayed and split 10 show detail. 
IlFAiliiiowevcrr risibk wbh miiixlc like IniJI-dof's, prominent 
eye, and Miull curved ham* Tennii belirw. rX 
X 14 *. PL Xsxm, 

L.B. u. oo$|. Whlak^broonif tnade of gras^ on mine 
principle as T. xiu. iii. 00 v (qfV,)p but presaTved ti> 
grtiAiet bogth, Sriuk core in hA^tk end Length i' 1^, 
l\ Lli. 

L-B. m* u a-Jl. Fouf^legged wooden cttpboartl^ 
ohfpug, CATvecI 111 EeLlE±L Farts extuti; (4) L. frotit leg, 
{&) strip off L sUe of R. front leg (upper half}, (r) L 
buck kg. R, tui-k legr W pwwl, 

(/) miildlc Atrip of hont {tuioI, (^} luwer strip of paneL 
(,$) upper strip of L pAneL The four legs oev alike; in 
obkmg, though bulf* shaped roughly like 

beast's leg, liaa Angka bevelkd off Faws one io proflk on 
wjiJei sii^ boUi of cheat Aud kgs, Jacing spoctaior on 
nauowcr shka Above ihr&e sunk grooves (eui outer 
sides only) prodtii:^ efleci of archil rave- In upper-half of 
Afc two inoniCFi (one on each loner lace) to take tide 

IHkticla (4 e)^ (e), Aod Imve three diraeJ holes (F Jhiin.) 

iq eadi mqiticc; (i^e doA'ek exiuiit ki (u), three to (^), aoU 
one in {i/)i (i) aliows four tfOwol hoJca Morileo on 
narroiv faize cxtendif 1* lOAct than nmttke mi wide far e 
mid 1*^ 1^' rctipeeiively); and on uide hi^ Lb 
K cond mortice vrilh iippei edge iei'ri mitli 

bottom of mortice on narrow face. This book croaa^pieci: 
10 suppori bmtom of chest. Gpper pans of Lega (<) und [«/) 
(uc pliup, but Hide facets of {a) and { 6 ) arc czt\^ En Iqv 
relief wiiii two upngtit tows of iq. four^icitallcd rosettes 
wlihin pfalh iq. tatikc-woik, Eeveu lo row (eC Tot 
liiriihir decontlon die xncised ivoiy pitiiek in ^aygow^ikl. 

PL XI, Xtl, XJtl); Ends of panek (r. ij" 
thick) are rabbeted 10 kim tenon ilLick Ssik pgineii 
{f-4) are [rtain. Froni pend cumd m daHow 
relief wnh rows oi fouf-pecalted rosettes ofirregTiiar liwfi. 

Jh 2 
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Hcit, 3* (txm ajc nppft jwrt o# 

4oor pfciwTiwe, ft*' ***‘*^" 

mtuI of R. Imnt Irs takibijc. l>crwd bdfi in upp*;r 
]ian«i edgct Tor iUttchinitttl nf Bd. Cwptsoird (recpn- 
mtttjcicd) ±' sVtl'xV 4" Lofl^p I’ r.iflswl k 3^, 

n. Xl.v^r. 

L.B» UL o*L Fr, of otlc^ J x f 

UB- tu* oo#. Pottery ff.r lund-naiule, ol coiu^ tLi) 
biwic; o( ioad^d oiiu pfcrt*. pail of 

IAidR-tie ckiigp fjotM urtflfr kLiiillCf i] |' X t^* x A*- 

U3. tti Fr, of aloiociil i?) flhdi. H' 

hJk tti. o64< Fatnic frs.^ inttWiBEK Luff wiHiiteft (?) 


mft^rbLli felU f nd rrtuciirtl*-r5»tf#ij *{lk of 

ftliO fr?- of flai ftrh^ bai%»C ocmaiiung Of (bur of 

Eliict String laid fWo iiilr (two ffafk bfo^n u «Ie«» *aiJ 
tHM 11^ b mfddB!), and iKmnd logeiitfsr hy tn» thtwB 
of ffatk lifowp; ct K. 3 txT?- ool* Aboj»rt <d Mi 
9i[dt(?y witti #^ni dwn ceOJJt.itirl remaint of one dde of 
shoe «kI loe-frfete «wet! tound idft Suing bunl e. S' 
xi"^; •hoe'iMiiei krngtll 9j',itfeiilib a" to e' 

L.B. BJ* 007. a^-c. MiftC* broaifl and paste 
(rt) Bronte arrow4H?idp irkn|Mi!uj in sircirofi^ blonioii! 
^ LJV. 00*9. 1*. {i) Vi^n of bfonar nctnlfc (0* 

l^olnt ind ^pe lMrok«L T^nglli (f!) Ft- of 

bead, dfpqacr pattrTn^ red, Wflck. Wnc* mu*f 

jelli^Wp Diam. {/) PI* TCXnC* 


UttJBCTS excavated IN RlTtNS luK iv* 


L.Bh TV. Fr of lim of large jnrj RC|,-edged 

rim ttutij* ibmplp mit at right Bfigka la oEsial Bne <rf 
vesiftL MiKh diiioried. Hand-iiiade, vtr5' fiiwlp ptrti^* 
offaH-lp well k^ttd md'Cl^ fired \Tfy harti cwi an eqaeo 

^ hejirtb lAEii! hkckciml by ‘ «wottierii]g\ 0K^3A*x|^ 
PI. XXXVJ. 

UB. tv. ooe- End of hollow broofe bar \ end ioltd* 
rotttukd^ ind with iilirfd rilt^; cotidition poof. 
Jjtt\g(h i\ dlam- Aff 

L.B. w* €K>g. Bron^ fr-i pwb- rim trf « ihfctliciwil 
iwiin]:^ odge by tvo bonds ; cundiikOn Fair* Leiigtli 3 |*- 
riiichness ^ i'* 

rv, 004. Fr- of oarved wood, Dbkmg, Aai on both 
idd«, front iurfiwc curved in Ui ovefhjuiigpnK lop p) mould- 
tng. back broken Off* Two dowel boi« pkreed ihrOt^ 
sdewai^ bcDCiUh moulding, and ioother below from front 
10 back SigTS^ of opeti-Wiitlt (f)* x I' x J** 

L*B* vr* 005p Woodm blrd^^rroWp with head cnmpkte} 
ciiher end broken* ij* from Imkcii ^n%\ sweUi into 
TCrtmded knob, wtiicb U cm ttown Again ilftct U> 
d' dkmi| the tbtfr riict« oxiiiimJcig for to take bwtd. 
TMt li if peg-top ibflipE!« made in two pkoe^, and pitrtieed 
verticaDy to fit cm ilidftt (i)ttie cylindrica] body, narrow- 
bg to join deadly on to knob of *ibftfr* whidi Ihua 
^rrefigitieni iUi tmr, (a) ibe roiunktl tup, it jafpH oF wbicli 
cm! oF ^kaff appears Pieces carduUy cut to fiU otripf of 
fibre round ilioh \ *ee LJt. tt. ii oog i % oed. 

Af^nling to Mr* T, A- Joyor* to whom lbs torttcl 
eiplartatiaii oT the bb|eet k due, iuch arrows were used for 
ktllii^t bink wiihout tpoUin^ the featben by hfoodr 
MV (cnind in Iinha (Oritaah* AnKdtat ^ S tpeci- 
tuem in the Eibnognij^i^ GnUeik»t Btliiih Miiseum- 
length of wbute of head dtam. of liuil 
gu dim. ot bead il'* PI. XXXV, 

L.B. rv. oc6* Headn of bearded wheat and TSUlgb 

(rftillei}i 


L.B. tv, 007. Ftt oF ntate hcme^ione« with (wrfmtioti 
4t nub one fsmr worn amwhtb Fourixl e4. ail. ofi. 
Vjejigili i|*. 

L*B, tv, ooto. Small ftcxlblc wooden attek. wItU 
lURilei head taperitt^ lowiirtLi on? end; {mb, wd to 
Qcniiid inmll bell, or ixune luitiumeut eomiHMed of diin 
kep of wood or mttul rciemMing modern ijlopbotac^, Cjx 
A{?|i. Il Stkk iliaim.> hEUl j w diaiiL 

L,B. fw* poll* Part of brpnae ear-iingi om- wliti 
wrond C^ist of wire- Diem, of ring j*. oT wire J^*, 

IT. L s. Tapcriitg wnodei:^ pin witb knob, like 
L.Ir* tL 00a ■ ti* iv* 001-002. lure kuob licre rdiapcd like 
LiiveTHed DiJiiks 4 iciu 1 1 cF. lY, r, onro. LAthe-tUnietl 
uikI Prig, painteil red; eotidHlOrt 5 iall Xc. sq^; 
knob H* r|\ diatn. pF Imc 

L*B. IV* 1. 6- Rectang. trnder-tnblet «evati ft. 

Kbxrif block nnd clcnr; ffrr. one h Kltor., Faded Wdl 

|i« 5 medi CM comer nm-cuten- PI. 

?^xxv^^- 

L.fi* IV, L 7, Eectang^ cov.* tablet* empty Sieil ukv^ 
([ I' X1 % fiAv. oil one alrle of cav. iwo It* Khar, rti veiy 
6in*iU clear hniKl; neurer co &eal two aeparue 11 . Khar 
/fir* sii 11, KhRT, clear and tilAck. fiard and excdlcntly 
prcsetTcd.; j* x * J* X (tiiax.)^ i*h >tXXV|lf* 

“^L-B. tv. L POf, Fbift of opc^n^work wooden panel. 
.\bo^e is tnnleF, a|* dmded lionioniatly iiiiP ifrrtr 
tninh by skniing grooves as In 1 ...B, tv. v* 0030: riiU 
Dor. Below ft pan pT wheel piittmi, die wliocl* strung on 
interladng vertical Ar>d horiiouiid Ittnd^ wlueb etch 
other ill cemre and |ui£S aiieiuiie^ pvtr and niidef ctr- 
eumFamice of wheel Tbit interiBciDg is vrorkcfl ako 91) 
fcv^ bul border on rev, k plain. Inio \i from one end 
iim!P dowel lids, in dum* Condiiioti good Pot 
likocn pf Eame poilitni amt scale aee T-Jt* nr, L 
«ijj ril. ooi, P04 j and cf, p. 0044. If. B|% 
iliflfm. of wheel a|'' 10 ihkknets ir » A', ri. 
'xxxn. 
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L.B. rt- L OM- Ft. of open-wofk woodm panol, wf 
iriiEhe wlmel p^tnTa ai T^B. n. coi. On on^fick csinrtjd 
nmnufTjp to loterlftCT'; on ollinr boi tiodi Tihcel ami 
bands rooplil^ bmnk/rti ivith bkck pamt mncti to 

thdw jdifiiiate tiiJerliit-iti^. I>Owel 3 10 pin ibia to adjoiiv 
ing pktt an oiie fiidn. a|* looj:. %* itkk; on olhf^p Iwo 
amalltr pai bi c.rcH»-wii«. A' tbicfc^ Good condjtioo. 
Diam. of tekcel 4% ihickfjosii f'- Pt XXXIV. 

L.B. m 1 . 003. Flat hom ^pooc mih camJt* haodkr^ cut 
oot of almtfdil pbcc and ^rped. 1 #niirgih 7 l^i f 4 *^X 
R XXXV. 

nr, (. 004- Wooden oUckt ainootbly ivunded, oot 
rnH oot Oft a ibe<xhpi eWpped lo aliofl poinu At 
dila end a fbi cm liat been timJc tip ccnur of itlft 
far 1:1^ and nrood Oti one (tide cut Lmglli to|^i 

diam, J'p 

L.B. TV* L 005^ Fr^ of open-work wooden pnnet^ 
carved in rdicran one AidCi nnd hctmigios to LDp ir. 

003 i viiL 00 u Shon^'i emved bTanch, with tib Mem 
and pointed leaver on diber flido* met bjr ond of simildr 
branch wlwrcon are diree berirteB. Remains of third 
bnuKih M other end. Good conibiion. Lcn^di £*» thick- 

lien J*. Ft xxxty* , 

LJB, tv. 1+ 006, Wooden^sUck* i,uL mujid very t:ujduD) 
but ftul tumLii; tipen« ifukkJj' lo om cud (brokenk gradu¬ 
ally to other ; piok ciupcUwciiver'atieedlr; »« L.H. ooi t. 
Ltoglh ij*, Okm. J'JEo 1*1. xxxv. 

L.B. ru. 007. SUnight^ged |dece of woodi altghtly 
coflcavic and convex laiemlij'j smb UuiiiL wedgev * y from 
eadi tml a poicb (k* X b cm lOUj cadi sidcn "fil* X -j* 
X |^ Ph XXXV* 

L4B« fv. ti i. Wedge oav.*Uil>teU wiili empty 

(uotr ftHi cm) one L poinicd end 

iligtn tnioea Kharn A/n, faiiii Enu^ of Khar. Wed 
jtfc^rm). ol'x il'xf'(naeJL). 

h^Br TV# it oni^ Fr. of inpn knife; pktn round folid 
handle^ and btade ctimng digbiKy back; modi msEed. 
Length of ftaftdie 3^^ dknu of handle wiibb of 
bkde H'. tfiicbrtss of Wa4k F- XXxvt, 

LJk eVt 00^ Woodefl labkt» alniM u^b rained 
border higlt^ |* ^idc lup and iKittMiQ, and F ai sEdeic 
Behnidf in mhidir of each inJe^ a OH ^1 a iieml is taken Out 
of I lie tttuared e<fge> f. irWe. On* <N ige broken. Rc- 

Rwtuaii *asc;d tahlei- 

L.B« tv. til ao3» Lump of white qaarU grwiid in 

ThombCRd fOrtO. a A* i ^ *1* 

L^. iv« il» 004- Flat piece of wood cut In mde e«- 
teat, and thlnidn^ tligbti) to ronudod etidi. Through 
tentre ia drtIUd boh-^ largrr on t^imavo iTmu oa couvu 
vide of Tt^tetiL Edge* loundcfl and mudi worn on lop^ 
Kenuin* of block pami on cootavc nnd ou emdi Ibii fide- 
l^otx hatnile of drill. tF ^1' ^ V ^ 

LhA ev. U. 005. Shaft of wooden btrd'arraw, cui 
in otic |iiaoc- For kaglh of ^ pl^ ahen ^ vf^lling Eiitd 
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rounded knobp wbicb i* cat down ni- again ailW 1' lo 
oifg:. chant Beyond Lbk, fhaA iirojea* another i|' to 
nhs aiTow-hearl See L-B, tt, 005. f^giJi loj'. ifium* 
rtol'k 

L.B. IV. bp 006. Horn koire^hoiidlo. b action a Ibi 
fmils end* cut hj. TownM* thick end, on (font edge 
a row of fix hofea* ihrec to the hollow, |wo begun, 

mul one hidf pierced, gi'jcj* to M'xi' to A^- 

XXXV, 

L.B. tv. tt^ 007- Honx vpoon; itlendcr tiandltv bowl 
almost flat; mucli decayed^ Ijength fi* bowl 3 j^Xi|*X 

L.B. IV* li QoS, GoalVhalr (?) ropa ‘ ctiitan* for 
hobbling home- Rope h of four i!itO|^^ It wxa then 
twbtcd double so a* to * loop at one <nd (tee 

AK^imi f k piP 34B*h)^ while ibe olher b attacJted TO 

q ciw=5:p1et>e nf wood, lip-^al-shapcd lu L.A. vi, H. 0016^ 
Length of rope 3* 6*, diftin. r. 1 *( (cfiglh of crtt»-|ikce 

L.B. IV* li+ 009 p Wooden * dbUluk' for fiistenlng lambs' 
cnlbirai 3fe 1 >,Ap 1n it'. 009. Crosa^piecc worn and fHXebed 
aa if Tor itjingf, und piece of wps A' diutOH tied round 
notch ui end of straight pkCcr Cto^s^piccc ** x 
pwfc^rxj' FI* XXXV. 

L*B. TV, it* oolo -oora* Three wooden e* 

L.. 4 . rr* IL 00:1.41 et^; 00ro nlili tiole pietcvil Jbrottgh 
boiiom; notched fnr thitr Mriug^, good condHion ootj 
(largcM), trx 

LfS* IV, ii# 0013^ Fr. of woollen carpet In blue and 
ried^ 'l1>e conaruciion re^inblet iliM of the ordltiary 
liufEan dhml TItr warp h a UghUy mliicd Ucinp string, 
4ttiit the wcaw *«aiE0% The colpun^ do not nut i^ht 

4CTtn« ill* but KM Iftwoveu with cflcU otbet at Uicir 

piuctioua, wbeio they are cut oft Tlic new feaiiifr In thla 
k^fcdmcu la dit nddblon of taftx at. the batk in rous abotu 
fifteen ptfca apart, and lulcfiockijig each other kitf^ 
ally, cadh tuft being held in by wo loops of the warp^ iluec 
" enda* apai^ dm* litidgUig the Mstenncdkli! tlmce ■eiula^j 
wliilc eadi of the eng^igliig ^ends* boldi the oontiguoua 
extieniUiti of turo ujfta. The tpRa arc nf four atrandii 
r. In lengtll u-heo died: allowing fo^ I be kooiting^ 
they woiild ^ plccei a|* lu Iciigdi. Care b laken ijot to 
engage tlif BXioie warp ihreaif ttiOTe than otibe in cacli focu 
lowfl nf tuffs; and thereby all ihc waq^ ibroiufs are taken 
up equally am! the fabric h ilOE dbTOrted- The me of 
ihe^^ tuft* lias been siiggcslctl ftiidtrr L*A- ii. 004 
Ft. of pattern pirsci™! eatilbils a red edge broad, 
within wbkii fa akpped b^ittboieut pHttern in Uue on n 
red ground* Coloora and fabtic wdl pie^enred. fi'^X 3*. 
11. xxxvn. 

L.B. iVi U, 0014, Fr» of wooUea well* from which 
ihe yc^Tih juob* bemp; ha* peridhecL The weave is 
' wrapped^twined fine and even. Traces qf band of 
chevTciu iwttem m bulF, blue^ and crimson*. Probi pan ^ 
sIhms ullpc^.^ 1 ' 4' X i J* 
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LA r?. a. 0015. Woodw bar, semidr«itar m Beedon; 
ead< md neiir then towl ibsllow »ua(W gre^ cn< 

10' w pejlap# r bo'^-gdp. x l A ^ A • 

VI XXXV. 

L.A tv, U. ooie. Wfjveii slipper tL.> Sole of wanelj 

woven tuliif.owr wUwii« slifllitil jatdiof leilher b »<itencii 

10 BsJie Ous ItMl, Lined HirougtKjal «ilh veij ftOjUf*# 
unw, of tutiig-Hke tewtiM, »woii tn *l»pei rn -itiri: p^i 
wiili gitsstlj oil R. si<te of herf eni! o«r >«- ^ 
(jpptf^SIT coip*r«sl wilts fignnjd putixhfoimftii.rit, woven 
to jJispe ia orw piKC wliilMWii gusscl Of •e*»- Al ihe Kip 
Jiis b csttfallj* turned over on (a rlw csorw Ihihig, iiid X 
(be bollom It li sewn Sm 10 rh* siring »k. A nn^lt Ibs- 
sbsued to«sp of leatiier hss tsfco sdwbed ova i1h mmi 
of ibe fiww. 11 le coloured fabric of It* upiten hs* i 
(omcwlisuMante eIo««iat lumpon imp wiiit—fou^ buck, 
allies, sjid lower pwl of 10 c—A well of toff wd wWte wol, 
riUi wtavt in « psitern of flsueoed oatrtintiou* S*<urv« 
Uuckcfled H ibe bends und wilb fbtlcnod dw* l«l«»en 
ibcm. To make ibe tOfr^spi the wwp llirewli srt 
gAtharrd to i ^ominoh cenJit* 

Between tte narniwetl owUnnatiofi of tlie all*rou«d 
pattern end «Uu of tte Wp edging, s eresain-Biiaped fwte 
Was woven io, conalrtihg al 111 fnt! widllt of five une^ vlt 
fitDD) ilic umer side of llie nssceiit.' (i) red biaJ wlictet® 
\ik white rwalKuew modiisaljriB of waw ; in loww 

iinervjils oial dot*i in upfrtt convnii«nsl plant piiienif; 
(e) Marling « osmiw Wue band triili wd bolder, tievelop* 
through two ejes in tedi bkcfc, sad wfate inio /ellow iwiid, 

. in ccniK of wbitJi b biw (|iai«W1; ta) pl»ln wliito Ivmd; 
in front, lower edge ™!Aevtftl bj-brototn Ifttidof Owr lilne 
threads ! red bend whmixi iireekae-*etyTllowloiMi)Bts^ 
ta) wWie band wbrnoti ia btiff i* itiaigisl hwtwnuil iieni 
with pain of trisngalar Jeava WcU piwtved r tolmirs 
very bright. Ijonglh Tit XXXV! 1 . 

LA IV. U-T. 001. Straight Ivory rod i round, broken 
twtii endi, M Otto Imdlj' woni. JjiBgih j', diun. ft', 
ru SXXVi, 

LA IV. il-v. ooa, Sttcdle of f«lt fra., 
and grey; wmewlial esttfii awsv. Gr, M. toi*- 
LA. rv. Jl-v. 003. Fabric fra., tagged, including osnal 
buff laUc, Tiiiiib decayed, In dark and lEgtiur dtndee, hrick. 
rod Fabric of open (eitnre. and buff wi»Uen.(fJ 

gauxr, very btinle. Or- M, ro*. 

L,&. tv. U-v. 004. Btnulte of leather fre.» itwduding 
heel'pait of sbi>e.#oli: whh patch sewed on benesib; itrep 
of iMilier ittil anoiticr of felt; tcrap of hhle with hslr ifdU 
adhering in part j sod solc'Shsped ptooe of leBilier {brnken 
Slid bttide cut QtttV coloured dsA gror «i each dd^ 
with thong paiBcd ihrough hde 3* from enih Broken 
'soie'e. fr'x aj'. 

LA tv, H-v, ooj. Bftm» Dail-head, hollow cheiilir 
with fist ran. Ltara, ft' 1 * 1 . XXIX 

LA. (v< U-V, DO& Pottery fi™ dtitk srey, iisnd- 
wade, of well-terigated clay, bard snti e»tlily fired, wilh 


■maJ.'mMilnB'onoisierMiifftt.f; *«L.A.ooi. 

Xl*. PtXX.\VL 

L.B. IV. UL ooj. Rounded ivooden peg. upfring to 
point, cut m. At Olhcr kikL from ifw* end ptojecia 
snotlwr iBisllcr ^jeg thiL bipm (o a pomv aq. 10 section. 
sjhI ii wrapped roonJ wtUi thin atrip* of wool, t'erhap* 
a bohbiti. Long peg x i' IP- tTsw-). short peg li'x 
ft* (gr, tUiiw,> axXSV- 

LA. nr, OL ooa. Fr. of carved wood, pethsp* foot 
uf pieceoi furniture, aucli (» Luptnuml. At entl, tenwi irfih 
titter dowEl-liula. tti lectiwt chlonfl, in profile like 
4 ruifc idiciDpt St a kg sud hoof; Hn* ft twn-h^ dm 
ImiM sraiii,* temSTR* of cUy(f) piugjrfig. II. *i’ (with 

IflMHl i*). 

LA ly. lU. 003. Tirigh (mllki) gr^tna. 

L.B, rv. Iv. 001-ooa. Two wooden pUro with knobs 
like L.B. n. wt| rt. L *, InK kno!* here tonicsJ wiih 
HsttimHl points and IstlifrtiiraCil Piss rotigltly *q in *** 
Ibo. wid end erf 001 hu !**« fixed itt *l□cco^ fw 
■rchltecttmil dccoesiton. Wood taihej ApUt. Mi, tuff 
¥q..c<me H. iliim. of base jt'; oojf. staff 
10'X r aitrt cone H. 4', dlam. of la« ai'- fL XXXV. 

LA. rv. tv. 003. SraaU wooden cupboard t?) leg, 
taihe*Wmihl. Two^fillh* of ftfty up and fti 1 ®P •** 

(rf tnoTiices at riglit ajigle# 10 each other, to take tenow ^ 
f isttids or aoss-pteew. Ikm eb or dowcl-hoks lemain in 
thewr. and in Ittwer tacniiM ft*, siso of tenon, Monld- 
pipi ring bot. jdsin eylinder with fllkt shove mnd bekw. 
two''ball mouldiisga dirided by tiug and romsrodcf 

^Kriih ttwnico) ptain tyllaJer. IbstuK) tliia (wsr top and 
botttno, over dowel*l»le 9 i i* sunk Nhatt ow groove, 3 wide, 
perintpi for oru. meiut bsnda to covisr dowebbead* 
audition fair, a W.stf- lii. oo,l?. tl. 1" fil'. gr.iUam. 

f, t\ in. xxxrit 

LA. ro. Iv. *04. Fr. of paper MS,, sniull! showing 
part of two H Khsi., JiTge. Isini. upon one liik. i| 

X iY, 

LA tv. V. t, ’Wedge fiov..Ublet. wtlli empty ***' 
06 v„ QU eacli aide tjf cav. trart d ow 
L Kh«. ^rr. UkuL Snjfu« pOof. 

(msjt.y, 

LA IV. tt* 3. Ohlotig tablet, with notuti At n»l« of 
estU ridta to like rtiitig. fJ&P, falm ir«e« of one L Kb«. 
/fro., one L KJmr* todiadnet. tlsnl bur diseolomvd* '< ^ 

L.B. tVi Vi ooi. Ff. of carved wood, from snsJe bf 
enpitsi p). Traces of kaf oro. Rotten snd niuclt ^f'n. 
broken off bebtiid H. ihickitess j* to 

LA. rv. v. ooa. Fr. of carved wood, fiat urip* ^riUt 
nued plain border, ft ' wide, idmtg twn-ihlnis ofrnie «d^ 
Carved with narro w serrftlcd feftvn# in tew which 

come up 10 edg* of fr. on the onc'tbird of aidft beyond 
tTonkr, allowing il»i carving coniluued beyond tUnU of 
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tionkr Bi llili pAiL fcihaiiti frdm Mite ut cvtibavnl Op«l- 
iBtg, the ratseil banter molting ils frome on one aide, 8* x 
Lo R XXXIV. 

L.B. IT. V. oog. Ivoiy rod, Tnol^cii boob etifk, ronghlf 
monded ftm) topeiing; c£ LI). ir. ii^. oot. Lengrh 
dioiD. 4 * to R XXXVI. 

L.B. rv, V. 004. fr. of eu^ed wood, petb.i]» iiprlgbi 
Trom ptect of fumtture. Bolh ahte* ojijoroiitl; Roiiibed 
tbough not true. On nnr Btite fr. of von-piece (n raine 
ptecr of tfuod. One end tq., other bnben am! cKonerL 
wbb rewimik of dowel-)*ote forattel to ctoo-ptece. Back 

• | 4 oiii. Ih front, two lOwa of oben^boofd pottem, altenulr 
aqUBrei milt jV* Pi. XXXIV, 

L.S. IV. V. 005. Wooden oeedlo, flai and ublong in 
aeclloii lowards niuiidcd towitdil point; a notcli 
<.iti lu blunt end: eve. m idimil liole in diam. 

j-xr- 

t.B. IV, Vh Woodm ahmfl of bini^iRtrow^iJiawiiiit 
lUiAchinfnt of woodoi ^»cad (MklietiX At on^ rmt roUndl^l 
rurnch fill for and *!tah <kFWT^ filler Tor bisertldti of 
fcAthera. Spliced of hnro irmAiti In iJitK, hut fealKen gqri«, 
Marks of riglit Nnding. Towarda otbf^r end ehafk h 
w A long Vvpdfnt and p^Mm] tntn length of wofid * 

prat, tni of head, bur cf* L.E rr. oog, FaMi’tii^d pratx 
witb giuT), lui nci ngm ai^pcar of trinilfTig. Length 7|^, 
diatd. ^ i"- 

L.B. IV. V4 eraj, Half of i^oodeo imlTe-^eatti^ dftt 

on inner vJde \mi bc^t'clkd oti □iiirr \o htiT uentgon. 
innej' tide liolLc^tted oiiL die hoUo'^ cmllng to i Tougb 
poiid tosLojrdi cm eniL Ai ihLt red, iiimih ii 
off tq. J oihrr enil jiQiiJr \mi\v tirolten. 

A' 

L.Ba rv» V. oofi. Fr, of lac^aered woodp t^o sjiles aitd 
□lie earner ^tparedp otberv broken. Two iiimlJ 
an »hart iidt, one near viunc comer m long. Knnnio^' 
tnio Jnng sM* psralial io thou «wfc 4 JoweL Wood on 
each aide oveflfliil ^th rJoih w^vim of (Ibriei Om irhlch 
Ucqiirr it a|‘ipjii!d, Mneb desira^ed^ on <mo btacki 
on tilt wbff rxd. C£ it. oor, loj' x i|' Je|^ 

L.B, fv, V. oog, Fr, of laej|ii£redl woedt uraighu 
ef oblong in itection, bat barJt milU awafr At ^san «itl 
imnit, at nlhrr irmeea cf hnlej in [hAm,, |i|r4ted from 
iVont Ui bjiekp^ Tbrar jinlibcd ithxk^ I o' 

L.B. rVp ooio-. Fra of wooden knob^ Imhe-niragd^ 
shaped like thpotlc^beadf orig. prumed red i comiurpan lo 
kjipli of L.B. %%\ t 1. H, 3*. 

L3. tVt V. ooti. Bmtdie of white felt cattiogv i luitTot^ 
arrip* tkrd^togeliiirr. fir. length r. 7 % gr^ fridlh j* 

LvB. jv, v* oiQia* Part of wooden panel or bar* oureJ 
In rdief Design, an iniduiming tUtti bfokea by a Joiot 
il eitdi tiiiD; A line of aaLLhead nm, ru^ng oluiig lu 
cenue dircitighoiit Kick Joim ihrawt oui there long iU v- 
like kam wlilcb painDctte-liW lie cm bctihie ihe uEbtf in 


receding planet tn hoibv of «iein. On conrejc eIiIc a 
tingle tmaU kaf it. thrown oiii. Work vigoroira and well 
dcitgnedi tiyle verf ITeHenifiiic. Ground mink, kaving tq* 
moulding at one eilge. if nth edget fintthed^ both cnik 
broken. Ac one end h pin of nrartice iran sfverse tbraugh 
ihicfcnets, wjde, and in the back (^^ucfice tpili off) are 
marks of dowehholt^t for m^cirnng letioru Ai same 

end bm oil nther edge h ptm of amRicr through ihc width. 
On broken edge mark of cransvetM dowel-irate, 1' a'x 
3A*x Pk 1£XXJV. 

1V4 V, 0013. (S.P- coTfiia*) Woodoi uprighi Goin 
piece of furtiiEurr^ {noUtblf chaiTi rifV4;d b Ibrin Of gnt- 
tsqur beat! ttandmg with krge he«l auqk on hmid, ind 
lacquered red, blade, and |etlow^ Resefnblct l» geiicrii 
>hape H, ail. 3,{ihiinil czrnng}^din'7m/Aj^e/dn, iL PL UCX, 
mil lile it rmlli FersepuHlui design, lle^ hui founded 
nm»le, mocodile jawa and leeih, yciiuJl iiprjglit horni. 

'Deull of tqiper pjJi behind not dear, but bock fhit with 
mofdce near uip lo take mil anti imill ptofec'^ 

lion on Iqi cut m hook lortn towifdt Liaek^ prabahlT^for 
seL'uiittg ctJlhJon. TrkiigriLi r oj^nitig alio ctil through %ldt- 
wnp behind hums. Bcte, boily ihd li:f^ tun info tnineaied 
inm, ibc lower part raugldy lef-ihaped anil diddCd in tw o 
vertkallx; but hoof pari ioHd and pra^^ctltig biietwafdt. 

Ijcquered anL ttttip. muzide^ ddte of head^ and 
ijiace between lioritr, whEeh are with likck and 

red nmrkiiigi lo indicate mane or ahAggf liair# Hoof dao 
caivvil Ln cbtleip am, whJi Ldack and red tphali on >'eUow 

^ ground to ilww hair round ehiwp, which arc bUrlrT la&idc 
of openings tliraugh bead, and bfitween hagSi k&|iierad; 
bill groove cut vcfiiciOy between feel in Jrant ibowtng 
s%i« of madimeiii, iml dowel in breait unlncqteeced 
bcotieu off ffu^li w|d| snrihee* Upj^er [nil rudiM coTehillv 
Oukbed In CronE, loner iKbind. Flue vorlcf aunicwitsit 
dDoij-ed CL L.B. ir, PL 

XKXJV, 

L 3 v TV* Vp 0014-001^. Frw. of three lacquered 
wMden tLoops* one »q, m seetion, the others Gat; fteiibk 
ind cowered with canvas nneter lacquer; ptcb. parts of rim 
(sqj ind Side (flat) of trmy ot difib- Rim nm applied 
separably, and hoa coioir nim\i I^irquered: inside red 
Diw Mcbck: top of nm l^iack with thin rad hue along each 
edge jiEid red lorengea along cenirt i owHde (IT rtin block 
witli rad hnc. Dmra, apparaiiTlj c. r*. ^ 

LpB* IV* V. 0CW7, Fr, of of lacquered wooden 
bowl \ black l^qucr boih *i(te railarr deca^edN Gt. M, 
4 l\ tlikknesfl 

L Jl. IV* V, ooif, Fr, of lacquBFed wood, strip bom 
suigle of stp upright. Black lacquer with ttofal ijt) 
in fed* Leiigih 7^^, widdj f (broken), 

L.B. rv, V, ooig, Woodeu stick, cut round very cara- 
Miy wiJ tafierbg qniddy to rmif end (broken), ibwly to 
ibe cnhcf, Thiougli ktser k wnm!) hak (bstdy diam.), 
and thEcknw boa been iltavtil down utt one «de, Ptolx 
carpel-wctivcrt needle; »e 1-B.oeiM t it. l oad. Length 


+ 4 ». 

L^, IV* V. tKOa-coai, Two wooden stai<9»Vi 
13. IT. 4L ooio, «t Notd«* darejinnpl OOJI 
^ith Jiq, IwSc in bwtom. oOM, 

tii'x ('xH'' 

t -B vr. V, 00*0. Flai fr. of lM<jT»<T*d wood, p^. 
fcpm botiom of bo^l t farolwn ni all cdg« i lacquer 
9Yti esavu. Uack oft one Bidt. led ftie oilheri bad coodl- 
tloA. Or. BJ, t' ihlclmcas I*. 

L,b, IV* V. 00 * 3 . Wooden sprlgfat and mil fro*# ebali, 
carved and lacqurrcil »o fnirn of fig* like L.0. lv*v.^i3T 
oud idcniieal In *te*lgTi with N.aii, 3 {AMtinxt ^ ll 

Um* Inmuni corviog), two in much beHff cohdiftoftr Uppei 
uut In form 6 f hoiaan bead of Vctm» \m widentljr 
iDUruded fw wosiftii frnm cirtitbr coiitoul Ibiea on brmi. 

Selow tliifi, deranl »» load* ihwigb lialf’^wnj loiua 
|ji|oi?scini of whirh IIk iSwb) fo aoUd hww Irg and hocif. 
Dead )»B latge Miwk eye? and e>eteTinv. Wwk iiaU banging 

in wipertilicukr lock's in netkbcliiri*l,«ia| iKftUghi leaf aiul ^ 

flower gatland round brow*. Above il»ei wooden prt^f* 
lion, lacquered vcirollioo 'vdlb Idack t<vtlltsd edges ctil In 
»oft or book towanle batk. Face taiqwreJ «lt)- wJib 
lerminoo Iljwi, vermilion «pw on racU clieek *ftd car. u 
idinitiu' Biripe dovii forehrad and cblu, l/mg neck fieei 
rroiiL.vclti)w coPar of red robe, ami laihlnd are small uir- 
rigbi curkd wings remlnuexiii of Owek apliliw wlag* 
ihough curled ilte reverse iray, and X'**®'* 

Tbe loftre lias on* brown jrctal and iwft yellow, and 
heiwcen ahow Upa of vetmiSoii itiftft peiab. Horse Ifg b 
retmllion and tioof blttcki > 

Monice in back of bead still bold* lenon of siou* tor, 
lacquered black, which jwojejda 10 back. In other cod ii 
[onnded, and baa groove in wbfcli. on wooileo pep, i«lngs 
Oblong flat i»ece of wood wiili rounded ennera ami bile 
rOr anolber pin at fnnlasi end# ibi* ckatljf wrved na 
hinse. Fine bold wotk, colowa brilliantly prcscrreil. 

uirrigirt f'tr«'r’‘ »i'i iwt io'xirif*r 

XXXIV. 

LJB. tv. V, OtMH. Fabric In*., bicludlng bundk* of aMic 
felt Mripi (ai' to tti^ longxr »0 t ^ 

couoti (f). adk, and feH; rery thin *irip of rrd illk, and 
ft, of dark blue wool. 

tj f* iv.'V* ooag. Leatlier fr. of iiregular iliB|Pc, ahiii 
beeu tied over lop of circular object la covw i* 
(led DO Jam-poi. Kdpea rough j bard; cobuHcd innd* 
pty to Ughl ied; dresaeJ face down. (Ir. M, s3’- diain. 
a* ikd 3 J'- 

L,B, IV. V, 00 * 6 . Wooden bair-bahialeT', laibc-tunmd. 
with lenona, to go agnbint (bn onfucj <xanple*e with 
lup uid biise ndge nod lea haft rings; cf, L.1I, v, ooi i M. 
* 1 . 00 ®. Length fi* teuaft fta. dlanr, I’J*. 

LM. IV. V. 00*7, of tocqoared wood, croiS-pien 

fiom piece of furniture (H; ofaloBg in Kctbu, with Toiuukd 
feouna pr 9 j«cftng at end* nuL Hear tbeae at each 
inul Au Irnti dowel pretcea ftic rutnow udre. ila cutiofloti 
baa split the wuod. Lacquered kJnek aU over, vUb ted 


[Chap. XI 

nctolh on ftiie Hal and both narrow rid**- ' ' H* ** *V 

xr. 

La. rv, V, ooaS. Wooden bowl hdttntjed out of block; 
nine lidse-turucd groove* Ori onnitte, iblgta between rniheT 
scarlfted; raised rim wiib thoukkn to aftow of filttug of 
Ud; liimt brow scsfiirwul at bottom; inude rousheud 
b* emalanl Hcratnnp nut of corutntt, ami worn away to 
(b^h of *i*. IL 3r- -li' flJ rides i , 

L,B. IV. V. ooag. Fr. of baw of taeqoered wooden 
howl like T. VI, h, il. 001. f«iire! .portUm Bat. deflwfd 
hy groove imkJe, outer •lighlljf ffatug- Lacqaet O* cutili 
ntid Alt ponioft of umhI*, black} nn tiring (loriloti of i# 
»L(Je. ted, Ikwf condition, j' X ij' X J*. 

L.B. w. V* 0030. Part of carved wooden pUaater 
or edge of poaei.'bredren ai )ow*f ctuk Top. cat on L.. 
broken mi K., ti divided into three pJatiia iMuiftintaUi b> 
ttfo gToovea cuf rbmitig Iwkj, m* L.Bi L 001. tv- vliL 
DOI. 'no'wel^nlt tun* into it JaStiJioiitally ftam broken 
etwi Utuili carn-d with twit liwging wfeatbi looped to* 
Hrtbei by gnwvml cirKWres. Itaia vsattm beaiUftB dowti 
Hde<i. 1^ x ft*. PI. XXXIV. 

L.B, IV. V. 0031. Baw of bronto cup And pail of fndtovi 
Mem; luoid ouujilayed Iwftom fw* l brokti' stem. romMled 
ontelde hut *q. tnride. tf. of wJiolo IL of Hem if , 
rtbnn. (tfbnac ji*,; fl. XKXVJ, 

L Jb fv. Vt 003*. Pl'^* f^‘ y«ll»w felt, ihio, laintcfl 
sHtli (ipfatenlly gtomettkal) paircnui in ilmk grey, buff, 
uul imle lilti*'. ftajdle. Imiintitwi of erabroldety, 

Gnfr. t*K3' 

L.B. IV. V, 00^ Fottr fra. of yeliow felt, painieil sriih 
Ksnpm In ted, buff, brown, ind grey, Convemtonal 0<i«l 
dr^u of Wue-petalied lOlia on red gronnd T ahoire, brown 
abb wldur apoti. Largtw fr. X 

L,B. iv. V. 0034. Ivory die. Long rod »q- ‘f?** \ 

ibe numbers (1-4 cOiiiwCMiivdy) Huuked by hraud Itvdised 
on 1.^ M wiittli of ifthf, *ub dot 41 cenire. f:o«>d fotidl- 
llon. 4i'K^'aq. PI, XXXVI. 

LiB. pr, vL L Wedge Tjnder*taJ)lrt. Wr. four JI. 
Kbnr, feift! and etwrusciL Jftr, one I Khar, aoii 
aq. cticl. ftini. Well preaerved but coCnulerL fii* x l 

xi'. 

L.B, w. vlL OOT. 004. Two ft*, of wheelfi from 
opem.worli 'woodeo paitela of a atnc pauern mwl scale 
ta L.B. fv* i ooi . Actnal rBatn. jf* 3 i*» 

LJ&h IV, vft, 00a. Weaver'* wooden comb, nnuiller 
ediihot of K, UOL L 001; surbio; rougli! edges cut tq. 
tml silica bevelled tosmdi iiu'Ui and aha down 10 kcth, 
Ct AfuiiMi fCi»fem, IL FI. LXXlH, N- *11, o®: H- Iw* 
liamlle «'). wkkli »!', length uT icetli t« t«tli 
to I*. 

L.B. IV, vU, 003. Of open.worlt woodm) paiwl 
belonging 10 LB. tv. i 005 ; viit 0*1. On top » 
end of berried laurd bnneh eurwg tn reven* dlrecBoa 
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to toram i below, bftM of •len, Ami (beiiresi) loUd tnni* 
VCEK band with fnlffieUe leem io aM, Kumlilifif but 
not Idcintic&l «iUi iv, t. Qnt. * Thntigli butd an 
two dowe]>btdes nmnlog fna end to end; dowel* brcdEeh, 
The opa}-wo^ ia not dnichtd oH cveiy where, end diowe 
tbai • eiiiTt wii nude by cttulng ihoTe wiib a brace end bit. 
COtt! cfllidittolL PJ,.X 30 CIV. 

l.B. tv. vtU. oot. Fr, from edge of (open-work) 
wooden panel, belonging fo t.U, ir, t, 005; tb, 003, 
Border, 3' deep, cut into three hcHnnul bonds by elan I- 
ing grooves M L.R. ir. i, agr; v, 0030, Thi^gh i| 

^ liaiisversely runs dowel-lute, with dowel m j>o«lltDi[. 
Below h pan of bfoncli eritb leaves ro relief simlfiu' to 
fn. quoted. Broken ou R., other edges squared, gj' x 
*i* 3 ^i'* PI. XXXIV. 

L.E JV. vfH, oos. Fr. of Carved wood horn piete 
of frndtiire (1), ttroken tm two lUei, squared: on othrtv. 
RaUcil i»nkr, /. «q., along one oT lh<«e tEtk*. aiul 

trace* of aiaalfer border (broken olf) *. whte cn oiltcf. 
Uctw wn, carved band eared tii waJo paltern^ thm wide. 
Orn, mggeiia a lonF piece, hut if to {.lie grain is (he wror^ 
way. il'xa'X j', H XXXIV. 

L.E IV.-V. DOS. a-b. Two bronce fra. (j) Orua< 
mental rtvet-p^ate. laKCge-^baped, witli repoossd Ireioil 
ends; in earth, rivet for atlibclitncnc t fair cOudUnuL IjtQgUi 
■ 1 ^*. Pt XXIX. (1$) Fart of pin with icund enovea bead, 
Diam. 

1 ..B. w* oo). Lead widDnios^wborl; lUt dia: pierced 
a« L.A. oodft, etc. Diun. }ihkkneso 

L.B. V. ooa. Broiue rlvotplate, plain olJmig wiih 
•lightly raised edges. Within ibew, top and botioto, two 
pla-btdei for alttdiment, and two boles cat oiil, la 

taiddle. Condldon good. Pt XXXVL 

sir 

L.B. w. 003. Fr. of sheet brooEe, prob. rim of veoKl, 
Gr, Id. i|*. ihloknecs 

L,B, V, 004. Lead wire, bent nearly 10 right angle*. 
Length r. afdium. 


L.E V, 003. Bresce toagoe, boih crnia pointed, bent 
over flat and pinned together; cf. L-A, oofli. Ctd^iriwt 
good, 

L.E V, ocQ. Fr. of breaiM mirroT j rf t-A, 00113. 
Psuems in very low Rlfrf on bsdr, geometric and vegeixlde, 
In nq. wftputmmt^OdiMM wyhr. Gr. M. rj', tWckiww 
iV- Pt .XXIX. 

r „ 

LE. V. 007, Small block of llgsitn. toii|ddy cut. I' 
aq.Xi'., 

'L,B, V. ooS, Gprlghl. of wooden bnlontnulc, lotlu:- 
tvmedj with aeven bait icDukllngs divided by dtigle rings, 
and ptati) neck; leium at each end ; a go^ ft vnjtlKh n. 
Length diain, s^% icnniis 

Of same pottcni L.Gl v., ooio (broken off at t|* 
height}, and 0014^-001 3 (fitting roll I..tL v. oaio); but 
latter have neck at each end. CT. tr. earou Ld. v. 
00&. P). .xxxni, 

L.E. V. 009. Port of optiitwork wooden panel, 
carved tn relief wUti Imra as L.B, u. oord-ooiy, hm. 
sinaller. Wood macb cradied. ?*- 

XXXII. 

L,B. V. ooui. Fart of open-work wooden panel whh 
tnlibet .at each end; Iteavy diamond ityllw-work « LB. 
it. 00*3 ■ anrftce spllf, t' p' x dj' X t*. Pi .XXXIU. 

LB. V. 0013, Wooden beam, carwd in relief on one 
side with attnae ruUnlDg Dotal scroU as L& a, 003d ; raw 
ofd^.iootb om, Mow Isacuge band; nincb voni and 
ccocted. Cut in two pteotf, 4 and ^ Iransporfc g' 3 ' 
XTi' X3'. PI. XXxf. 

LB, V. ooi4HJ4r3, Vpfiglita of wooden balnstrade; 
see 'LB. *. ooS, oojy, PU XXXIIL 

LB. V. 0019. Rail of wooden balnetrade { for uprlgbia 
see •LA V, ogS, Same pltein u LB. n, oo^d-^o;], 
except that it b« lira morikes and la luirower. a' rk* x 


OBJECTS excavated IN RUIN LB. n, 


LB. VI. not. Sq. wooden block, ewrad in teUef wltii 
cigbt-petolled lolna within plain laiised booler (broken 
away on one skfe). Petsb ribbed down middle | twelra 
amair pelols round knoh cettire; oirloiig nsortlee in Dae 
side; wood much tplil. 9)' sq. x 3|'; mertic! ■ {' X1' X 
r|' dnp. Ft Xxxll. 


LB. vt ooa. Froaoo fr, ebowing upon pale green border 
dreukr whit* kavws with scalloped cdg«, gtwn cenwea, 
uid obtBt tendnl^lke ittuos ; white deld beyond ; mneh 
worn. Gr. K. 3I', 
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return to the miran site 

Skctios I.—to the TARiM AND THE DELTA OF THE CHARCHAN DARVA * 

Ok the monune of December J9. >90». “« I'* *' '“t?' 

there was still water and with it life. The journey was to be made m two 

Urge band of labourers, whom the constant exertions and privations had siZT<if 

to Abdal by the route previously followed, together with diose camels which sho^ signs of 
exhaustion, Rai Ram Singh, the Surveyor, who was still suffering from aaite attach of ^eum^ . 
and was tltus unfit at the time for fresh survcjTi such as 1 sltould odienvise bate iik^ h m 
undertake in the desert eastwards, was put in charge of this part)'. 1 niywlf- 
fittest Guilds and a small number of men, set out to the aoudMvcsi in older ^ ' 

course of the Taffm River across the unknown desert area separating it from 
tlie Kuruk-darya. The point [ was steering for was the smaU nnned site of ' 

Dr. Hcdin hadvisited in 1896 on Ids journey along the Ikk branch of the Tanm. and which 
I wished to examine before returning to my tasks at the nuns of Mirao. 

In Chapter XXXVl of my personal lurrarive* I have given an account of the ^ 

marches which brought us safely across a great v?aste of dunes and u^i n ges o mr ^ ^ 
of freshwater lagoons linked up by die flood-bed of the llek. As rderenee r^y ealicnt 

accoiuit and to Maps No. 60, 56 . and S 7 for all details,!* wUl suffice Imre to mention only 
(acts of topography which Itave a quasl-antiquarkii bearing. For n distance of close on y ^ 
in a straighTlitirJovered in the i^rae of die firai two and a Italf marches, thermite which I ^ 
steering by the compass souUi-westwards. led across a succession of dry nver-beds, all fomimg pa 
of the ancient Kuruk-daryil della, Their ilirecdon. gradually changing from ca^ 
norih-west and south-east, unmistakably proved that they all branched off from 
main Kiiink-<bryft, which our surveys of 1914 liavc shown to Ue approximately ^t of the l^u-J^ 
Site. Further to the east and south-east these beds linked up, as will be seen from a reference to 
Map No. 60. with theTndeni riveHtourses which we had crossed on die march to the Lou-lan hitc, 
and which were traced still more clearly by our surveys of 19*4- The first two beds, 
bare wind-eroded ground, were seen as weU-marked. winding deptesstons. But af^ter we had left 
them behind, at a distance of only six miles from our Camp tas at L,B., low dunes Iwpt € gtoun 
uniformiy covered with sand, and made these depreastons mort difficult to recognUe. *t t ^ 
remained the familiar narrow belts of ancient riverine jungle, crossiBd at mtervals oy *h«r pai^iei 
Unte of dead Togliraks and tamarisk-cones, to show plainly die direction of die dned-up river 

branches once spreading over this deltaic ground. 

Nowhere along the route followed on tficse first few marches were structural remains or any 
other signs of settled occupation traceable, and the comparative rarity of bare eroded groan 

• Sc« Ufttrl Co/Aijr, L jipt 4«q({. 
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necessarily fe<iuced the chances of Finding neiics even of nomadic eaelstcnce or passing traltic> Yet 
that this riverine area was visited during the historical period of Loo-)an occupation, probably as 
jungle grazing, was proved by some of the finds made there. Thu.i*, dose to our Camp 126 a. well- 
preserved WW/zw coin was picked up. and some nine miles beyond it the fragment of a Chinese 
bronze mirror, decorated in rdievo, C. 126, 00a, This was the last object in metal found, excepting 
the fragment of a bronze spear-point, C. 1*8, OOI, whtdi turned up unexpectedly some etglic miles 
beyond Camp taS, long after the last remains of ancient tree-growth had been left behind, about 
four miles from Camp isj. It may have been brought there by some hunter who had strayed into 
the desert after game; for that ground must have been wholly devoid of vegetation even in the 
^riiest historical period which at present is accessible to us. 

In prehistoric times, however, human occuiiation had evitlently exteitded beyond the limits of Pwhkioifc 
the area containing the dried-up riverbeds which were still traceable: for stone implements of the 
same primitive type as those found on our march to the Lou-lan Site, and fragments of coarse 
pottery, imobably neolithic, cropped up at rare intervals, not merely in the deltaic area but also on 
the desolate ground passed betxveen Camps 1 27 and 130, Yet, judging from the exceeding scantiness 
and oompletc <Iecay (rf such wood dibris as we could find there, this ground must already have 
been an absolute w'aste in the early historical period Specimens of these Stone Age remains found 
between Camps 125 and 125 have been described in the list above,'* A well-preserved celt. C 126. 

OOI, and the 'blades’ in chalcedony and jasper, C. 127-12$, 002, 003, are reproduced in Plate XXX 

As soon as the last riverine belt of dead Togliraks was passed, about four miles from Camp 137, Korth-floutli 
big ridges of piled-up dunes, or Dawdris, wei^e encountered in more and more frequent succession, 
and bore j^iatches of eroded ground grew rare, even in the broad sandy valleys between them. But 
if these huge accumulations of drift-sand left little chance of discovering relics of prehistoric 
occupation, yet they, too, Iiad their quasi-antiquarian interesi. They stretched invariably from 
north lo south, and previous experience, gained from the rivers which lose themselves in the 
Taklamakan, had tat^hi me to recognize the significance of this regular bearing. Such ' Dawns’ 
are always found running parallel to river-courses where th^e penetrate into areas of drift-sand. 

Under the action of physical causes, which need not be set forth in detail here, theiie sand ridges 
conform in their bearing to the direction of the barrier which the river presents to the movement 
of dunes, and to which they indirectly owe their origin.* It was easy to see that, far away as we 
still were from the Tarim, it w'as its course, mnniitg roughly from north to south in this section 
between Tikkenlik and the Chareban River junction, which determined the bearing of the Dawans 
we encountered in steadily growing heights. 

The observation is Tvorthy of record here because it is relevant to the question which certain AtcOw 
views set forth by Dr, Hedtn have raised, whether the present course of the Tarim south of 
Tikkenlik is an old one or dates only from the time when the Kuruk-darya ceased to carry water. 

'I his is not the place to discuss the question at length. But I may point out that the north-south 
bearing of the Dawitis, which remained constant over the forty^ix miles, in a straight line, of our 
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route leading diagonally across tlicm, diatmclly supports die belief in the aniiquity of the prcseni 
Tarim couri as far as Its general direction m this section is concerned. It does not appear to me 
tilcelythat if the present southerly course of the Tarim were of at all recent ongiti, it could have 
!is feU Wiih such rcguluriiy in die formndon of • DnwSns' so far s»iy lo die easL 
We have, of course, no means to gauge wUh anyihing approaching exacin^ the cbroiioS^op- 
of these sand formations- But the impresstott I have just intUcated is considerab y str^ugtheued by 
what 1 observed at the western fool of tlve big ’Dawaii’ bebw which we pitched our Camp 150 
isee Map No. 56) on January 3. T907. There I came 0|)Oit the first rows of dead Tfighraks since 
Camp 137, and it Is tiotmvorihy that I found them, too, strctcKmg m well-defined lines from north 
to south. I Itave before had occasion to mention dial the wild (loplais of the Tarim Basin show ag 
inii'ariablc tendency to grow in lines pimWel to die nearest qijcu water-coumes or to channels of 
subsoil drainage which coniimie them.* Here the dead ToghrakSi many of them of targe size all 
lay prostrate on the ground, and tliough Uicir bleadied and withered tranks and mam brandies 
still showed clearly recogubahle features, t could see that Uiry must liave been dead far lon^r than 
those for instance, which had grown up and died at the Niya Site smee n was abamloned about the 
fourth century a.d. The positlofl of this Toghtak grove, probably marking an anaent channel of 
the Tarim, was not more Uian sixteen miles hi a straight line from the present Ijcd of ihe Tick 

q|-| 4 

It «. of ®»r«. iXBsibfc to argue that the phyBlral radiatiop. jya Jiscuas^ Jaur tad: » 
a previous soiog of Uio deltaic pendulum of ibe TWm. j.e. to u much cirlier pt^od. a prehistoric 
one. which preceded the formation of the KoroknUryl. nod Jnriog whtdl the whole TSrta dr^ 
flowed southward before empt>-iiig itself into the Imp lake basin. But no sudi eaplaontron » 

iiossTbtc as regards the archaeological evidence which we shall have to eMarame presently- 

On die evening of January 1907, the sevemh day of this trying tramp aerj^ di.n«, wc 
struck the harel-froreii Kiiieklik-kbi. one of the string of lagoons fed by tile llek. Here I found 
that the many deflexjons from our Intended straighi course, made m the endeavour to avoid tlie 
highest portions of successive ' Dawaoshad resulted in our striking the Ilek fully a day s march 
to the «.udi of the site of Mmlek-tim. The distance was easily covered on January 5 by 
moving north along the frozen Ilek. On the following morning we crei^U its wide, marshy flwd- 
bed at K\ilaclKi, and Uicre secured a gmde m jMrr&oo of an old Loplik fisherman. Led by him. 
we moved oorili-castwards for about two and a half miles, across fhirly high dunes and depressions 
with salt iKwls, until we arrived at the modest min which he knew by the name of ,yrrM-/tn(. 
We found that It tsim a small circular fon with a rampart built mainly of stami»cd clay and overgrowm 
with luxuriant reeds {Pig. 89)* Close to the south of it there passed a dry Nullah, which said 
10 have received water until three years before. To the mirtlvwest it couuccied with the neighbour- 
tiifi lagoon known as Werdck-kdl, whirfi itself was fed from tlic Bayir-k4H marsh ot tlic Ilek. 
Piicliing camp by the little fort, 1 was able to tlcvotc die day to a dose examination of its remains, 

and I soon discovered indications of Its early origin. , « r * 

The drcumvalUtion consisted of a rampart which, though decayed under the dTect ofmotsture, 
was stdl traceable to a height of ten feet above the present ground level over most of ^ circular 
outline. The very oonstniction of the rampart suggested antiquity. Below, it consisted of stamped 
day widi thin layers of tamarisk fascines inserted at intervab of about a foot. Tliis b^ rroe to 
five feet above the presieni level of the sod. but. as its foot could not be ascerumed, its ordinal 
height may well ha^-e been greater, Above this came masonry, two feet high, and then stamped 
day. still standing to a height of about three feet, both strengthened by the insmiem of layers o« 
• S« sbmv. p. 3SS. * ffliAipV i pr- W- 
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tamarisk branches and by a framework of I'oghrak beams. I'he width of the mmpiu't was fonrteen 
feet on tlit top, and at the base, now mostly covered by sand, aliout iweniy-nbie feet. The diameter 
of the little stronghold, measured from the centre line of the rampart, was approximately 13a feet. 

The entrance must have been at the souih ; for there a gate passage, six feet wide, was marked by 
two rows of massive Toghrak posts, which came to light on clearing the soitthem segment of the 
rampart. These posts, four on cacli side, must have served to carry ll^c roof of the gateway, and 
probably also to sectire the timber revetment of its sides,* Their top portions for about three to four 
feet w'cne In Fair preser^'atlon. except for the charred cuds, giving evidence of a fire; but tower down 
the wood had rotted away owing to tiie effect of moisture As shown by the pasidoii of the posts, 

(}ie gateivay passing through the lampart must have had a lengtlt of at least tiventy-three feet. 

The interior nf the drcumvallation was fairly clear of drift-sand, and near the centre some Tamiimfc- 
withered T<^rak beams were (bund iust below the surface. I 3 ut as on digging down beneatli them 
to a depth of aliout four feet we came uj>on moist sand, it was ciear that the remains of any 
structure which might onoe have stood here must have decayed completely. The north-east 
portion of ilie rampart was [yartly covered by the slope of a taniarisk'coiie whidi rose some fifteen 
feet alxivc its present top. as seen in Fig. 69. Referring to what has been explained above as to 
the tamarisk-cone overtopping ihe ancient fort found south of Uie Endcrc Site,* w'e may safely 
assume that the fact of this cone at Merdek-dm having attained a height of at least tvvetity-hve feet 
above die level on which the circumvalladon was butk in itself proves- considerable age for the 
latter. 

Hut a closer search of Uie rampart soon revealed more definite evidence of its antiquity. On Kind onJan 
clearing away the sand which covered the faces of the masonry- ponron. I found that it was 
composed of large sun-dried bricks very simUiir in dimensions to most of those which we had seen 
in the mined stmciiires of the Lou-bn .Site. I distinguished twx> sizes of bricks, one measuring 
18 by M inches, wirh a thickness of 4 inches, and another 14 by 10 incites, with a thickness of 
3f inchi^ In vieiv of such clc^ agrtetnent, approximately contemporary origin necessarily 
suggested itself, and this conclusion was strikingly confinned by a succession of finils of Chinese 
copper coins which were picked up in various places on the top of the rampart. Alt belong to 
types current during Later Han times; two bear the legend Htuxkiian, Ji«t introduced by Wang 
Mang (a-o. p*-:}!). and the other four are IVu'iku pieces in a clipped condition. 

None of the usual d£bris of perhhabTe materials, within or around ihc fort, could have survived Alntnee c4 
subsoil moisture. The same cause, virinUy of water, explained the complete absence of wind-eroded *TinF 
ground near the min and our consequent failure to trace any of the usual ancient ddbris of hard 
materials, such as potsherds, small metal objects, etc. Nor did the seardi made around that day 
and on the following morning reveal the sur^'lval of any other siructural remains, Vci the evidence 
already secured left no reasonable doubt that tills small fortified post must have been occupied 
during the early centuries of our em and perhaps down to the same period as the Lou-lan Site, 

Insignificant as is tlic niio itself, its date, as thus approximately determined, invests it wiili Anclcni 
a distinct antiquarian and geographical interest. Its existence at this place proves that a brunch Tiiim 
of the TSrfm—w'hether large or small we have no means lo decide—must already, during the 
earliest |ieriod of Chinese control of the Tarim Basin, have flowed dose to the present line of the 
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Uck. and that a route which required guarding must have passed along it The impomnce of ihtt 
fact must be emphasired in view of the much-discussed theory, to set forth by Dr Hcdin, ^ 
assumes that the whole of the TSrfm drainage passed at that penod through the Kurok-dao^S 
into an earlier Lop-nOr lying due south of the Lo»-bn Site, and to wlitch we have repeatedly had 
to refer al>ove.» It would be impossible to reconcile with this theory the deuded at^uat whidi 
U Tao-yiian^s commentary gives us of the Tarims junction with the Charchan Rivy and its 
subsequent course eastwards into Ute lake north of ‘ and the definite chronological e^-idence 

afforded hy ihe ruined fort of Merdek-(im saves us from making the attempL , . 

It proves that while the Loudau Site w-as sdll occupied and the KurultHdarya stiU * m being , 
a branch of ihe Tarim ran southwards and met the Charchan River, as it docs at the 
before [>assing into that portion of the ancient Lop lake-bed which now holds the Kara-koshun 
marshes north of the Mir^n tract. Where the point of junction then lay, what relative volumes ot 
water this southern brauch of the T&rim and the Kuruk-darya then carried, and similar questions, >vc 
caiuiDt hope ever to be able to answer, considering tile scantiness of our records and aijdiaeological 
data as well as the physical conditions of a flat, deltaic region where tvatcr, wind, and ^nd arc 
work effacing surface evidence- One inference, however, seems to me necessary : if at the pert^ 
precedhvg the abandonment of tiie L,ott-kii Site, to which Li 'Iko-yiian's information ondoubtcdly 
goes back, the drainage of the Tarim Basin could fill both the Kunik-darj-^ and a soutliem river 
branch, whereas at present it certainly would not suffice for botli, we can scarcely go wronj^ in 
assuming that the intervening iieriod of roughly fifteen centuries must Imve seen a diminution of 
the total water-supply, i.c. desicaition. whatever its cause and its progress. 

On January 7 I left Merdek-tlm In order to move south again by tiie lanm towards 
CharkhUk and Miran. Anjtlous as \ was to start excavations at the buer place in full eam^t, 
I could not forgo the chance of paying a visit to the ruined site which Caplin Roborovsky s 

survey, as embodied in the Asiatic Trans-frontier Map of the Russian Topograpbica! Department, 
marked under the name of ' Ketek-shcr i.e. /^^fd-sAtiAri. near the terminal course of the Charchan- 
darya.*" The journey of six days which brought me to it has lieen described in my personal 
narrative,^* There is the less need here for details regarding it because its first portion lay along 
a mute which keeps close to the main course of the Tllrim, and is well kuown as it connei^ 
Charkhlik with Tikkenlik, Korta. and the other oases (Yorthword. I'he luxuriant gron-tli of wild 
poplars, forming natural avenues, which wc passed by the main bed of tlic river as far as Shirghe- 
chapkan. seemed like a vision of that distant age when the lines of fallen dead I oghraks wc had so 
often crossed still flourished by the branches of the Kuruk-darv^ 

Doubly striking in contrast with it was the bareness of the steppe, covered with scanty reeds 
and tamarisks, over which the road led to die desolate station of !.,op. Near it, in a network of 
lagoons and marshes, the present terminal course of the Charchan River loses Itself, to effect its 
junction with the waters of tlie Tarim, Thus surrounded, the fishermen s hamlet known as 
seemed fit to repreaetil all the typical features of this dreary Lop region. As far as I could gather, 
the restricted use of the Ancieiit tocal tiatne for tliis particular pisice is not of fecent dsic- 
Perhaps tl may in some be connected with ihe fact that this otherwise insignifi^nt tocalky ts 
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the spot where a settlement of semi^oma-dic fiahennen and herdsmen of the true Loplik tyi>e is 
found nearest to Cbarkhlik, Marco Polos * City of Lop 

Our march of January 11 from Lop to the southreast took me right across the delta of the Mirth np 
Charchan River, lis condition at the time, as it was practically all dry. except for the main branch Charchm 
passing to ihe south of Lop station, and yet graced by lai^ge flocks of sheep, seemed an apt Ulus* 
tration of the state which the area south of the Lou-lan Site mast often have presented even while 
the ancient route near it was still used. By a long march on the day following we reached the head 
of the delta, and further up, by the right bank of die wide ice-covered main bed, the vicinity of the 
site near the shepherd station of jigdalik-dghUL Next morning, starting from our camp close to the 
;jTy lagoon known as SfiOJi-tokkianing^Mi, I was taken by a guide, whom 1 had managed to secure 
from Charkhiik, to the south-south-weat For about a mile our track lay across a belt of luxuriant 
reed-beds growing round dried-up bgoons. Tlien we struck a continuous )bc of sand-hills, up to 
thirty feet high, and ninniDg. as usual, parallel to the river. The Toghraks and tamarisks, mostly 
dead, which covered them showed that the line, about Ivalf a mile broad, marked an earlier river¬ 
bed. Beyond, there extended an open wind-eroded steppe of alluvial loess, covered with many low 
' witne^es* from four to six feet in height. It stretched parallel to the river, with a width of a mile 
to 3 mile and a half. 

Over this area fragmejits of coarse hand*made pottery could be picked up in plenty, but nowhere Pottciy 
did thej- lie in such closeness as clearly to show the former position of a permanent settlement, > 

111 their gritty coarse subsUnce, due to ill-levigated clay, the mass of the fragments resembled the ™ 
pottery I had grown accustomed to associate with remains of the Stone Age. Vet a few pieces, like 
the glared potsherd, Shah*L 004. and the ornamented spindle-whorl, Shah-t 006, described in the list 
below, obviously belong to a later period. My search for any trace of scntciural remains, or even 
a single coin or piece of worked metal, remained fruitless. The only ' finds' besides potsherds were 
a lew fragments of atones which evidently had served for grinding. In the end I feit inclined to 
conclude, from the wide extent over which the dibris was scattered and the thinness of its distribu¬ 
tion, that the site ^d ^cn occupation, sparse but either long-continued or renewed at different 
times, down to the historical period. It seemed probable that similar remains might survive at other 
points along the Charchan River where its course had been less exposed to great changes, but that 
they were hidden from view by drift-sand or vegetation. 

Next day I marched back to Ourkhlik, where a variety of tasks, as described m my personal Il*k at 
narrative, and the need of giving my worn-out followers a chance of recovering from fatigues and 
exposure, urgently called me. These tasks, which included the raising of fresh supplies and transport 
for the long Journey ahead as well as of labour for the excavations at MirSn, detained me at the 
Lop headquarters from the lyih to the aist of January. It was a time of heavy strain for myself 
b spite of the ^ysical rest and all the ready assistance 1 received from Liao Ta-Wyeli. the Amban 
of the Charkhiik districL A well-bred, scholarly man, he showed genuine interest in tny Lou-tan 
finds, and helped on the work whicb lay before me with whatever means the scanty resources of his 
few hundred homesteads could furnish, U was with deep regret that I learned a year later of his 
d^th in this dreary place of official exile. On the morning of January 2= 1 started back to Mlran Reiim, to 
with diggers and fresh supplies. Late on die followmg evenbg 1 had the great satisfaction of 
luu^ng mysdf again by the bank of the Miran stream, now hard frozen, and reunited to my devoted 
Chinese helpmate, Chiang Ssfl-yeh. Besides his ever-active self he had brought up from Abdal 
a useful rcinforoement of Lop men to help in the digging. So everything was in readiness to 
resume our exploration of the MlrSn ruins in earnest. 
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OBJECTS POUND AT $HAH-TUKBTANING-K6U SITE 
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Skction II.—the ruined FORT OF MIRAN 

In Cliaptcr X I have already recorctea ihc impressions of my firsi rapid survey of ihc Mirao 
Site and mmiiioncd the iiuoresung finds whtdi r«:ward«l xivc trial e.tcavatioii eonitnenceJ at the 
ruined fort. To ihis I moved out on the momiiii; of January 33 and had our camp pitched under 
its walk. In order to he near our work and to secure what shelter they might give from the 
winds which rarelj cease sweeping the bore desert glacis at this season. I hen the men, neaLrly 
fifty hi itvimber, were promptly set to work to wutinue the systematic clearing of the interior where 
our find ejtcavatJon had stopped a uvontlt and a lialf earlier. It did not take long to get proof that 
the mined fort was likdy to fulfil the pi'omise held out by our former wfjcrimentat digging. But 
before 1 proceed to desaibe tlie resumed operations and their abundant results, it v,nll be convenient 
to give an account of the structural feature of the ruin^ as they presented themselves before 
excav'atlon. 

The ruined fort of Mirtin, marked M, l in Uie site plan, Pbte ^9. rises on the stretch of hare 
pebble-covered plain which extends, with a total width of about three miles, fnctm the belt of 
vegetation watered by tite present course of the Mrrln stream eastwards to an ancient river-bed, 
now' ooETipletely dry. This bed passes not more than half a mile to the east of the fort, and 
at the time of its occupation is likely to have carried ^vatef, Rather nearer on the north begins 
the belt of tamarisk-cones and scrub which edges the ancient site alt along that side and atrctches 
its sombre expanse for miles away. In Fig. 1141 which shows the uorthem portion of the Interior 
of the fort. It ts seen filling the background. 

Imposing as was the appearance of the fum with its walls still rising to a considerable height 
above the fiat ground, yet its irregular shape and construction hail struck me from the first as 
features indicative of a non-ChIncse and comparatively late origin. As Plate jo shows, the ground-plan 
is that of an irregular quadrangle with the two longer sides facing approximately east-north-east and 
north-west respectively, and the other two facing roughly west-south-west and south-sooth-easi. 
For ttic sake of convenience I shall designate these wall-faces hereafter as the east, imrth, weal, 
and south sides of the fort eudosure. The two first wall-faces measure about 240 feet each, if we 
reckon from the outer foot of the adjoining walhcurtalns. The west and south faces arc 
considerably shorter, being respectively about 16& and aoo feet in length. Projecting oblong 
bastions of irregular shai>e and varying dimensions protected the comers, as seen in the plan. 
But these were too badly decayed for any approach to exact measuremciti. The south-west and 
south-east turner bastions, whi^ are seen in Fig. 113, still stood to heights of about 22 and 24 feet 
respectively. That at the north-east comer rose to 28-29 

In addition, there was a bastion projecting from Uie oeotral portion of each wall-face, but the 
exact position of these central bastions varied greatly, and their size still more. The one to the 
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south was by far the largest, and being m Biir preservation, as seen in Fig* 113, distinctly resembled 
a donjon or keep, ft was built as a solid mass of stamped day, or /w/, the forms in which the 
blocks of day had been shaped being still distmguisbable in pbces, with a height of four and 
a length of six to seven feet The solid portion of this south bastion still rc^ to its original height 
of 41 feet and above it was a parapet feet high and a feet 4 inches thicL The parapet was 
constnictcii of layers of stamped day, strengthened by taman'sk brushwood at intervals of five to 
srjt inches, which accounts liotlv for its good preservation and its dark appearance in the phot^raph. 

Fig. 113. Tlie other bastions had sufiered too much de^y to allow their constructive features to 
be derermined with equal certainty, ihough tiie use of tamarisk layers seems to liave entered into 
die construction of them alL 

The curtain walls showed different methods of building, which may partly explain their varying Curuiti 
sate of preservation. The south and west walls appear to iiave consisted of a rampart of stamped '*^ii**f f®*- 
day below, surmounted by a thick parapet built of very rough brickwork witli tamarisk layers at 
dose intervals. But of this parapet little survived on the aouth face, and still less on the west; 
where wind*erosion had worked great havoc. The rampart may have had a thickness of about 
12 feet on the top, where the parapet surmounted it. As It everywhere showed a distinct outward 
slant, the thickness is likely to (lave beert greater at the base, increasing to about 16 feet. But 
owing to the ddbris and drift-sand, which covered the base in most places, exact measurement was 
difilciilt. The actual height of the smith curtain was from about 18 to 20 feet. The north wall 
had suffered badly, having crumbled to heights which varied from lO to 13 feel only above the 
ground level,^ This may have been panly due to the absence of tamarisk layers between the 
courses of roughly-made bricks which, tt^ether with lumps of hard day, seem to have been the only 
material used on this side. The average sbe of the bricks here was 15'' x to" X4". 

Curiously enough the east wall-face, though the one most exposed to the prevailing wind and Coostroc. 
consequent erosion. Iind on the whole suffered less than the rest, and still rose in portions of its 
length to a height of 24 feet and more. As seen in Figsu 114-16, 1 18, its parapet had been breached ‘ 
in places. But elsewhere this parapet, solidly built of bricks and day with layer* of tamarisk twigs 
between the courses, had sur^'ived, and showed a regular thickness of six feet. Its original height 
could not be determined. The construction of the wall below was peculiar and different from die 
rest. It may have been intended to give special airengtb, or else may have resulted from repaifSL 
On the inside there was a thickness of about three or four feet, consisting of sciaiit of day and bricks 
sej^rated at intervals of about ten inches by layers of tamarisk twigs, os seen also in the parapet 
(Figs, 115, ttfi). Each stratum contained 3 single course of sun-dried bricks, measuring 16 by 
8 or 9 inches and 4 inches thick, and a layer of stamped day above and below, Towards the 
outside there followed next a wall of masonry about two feet thick, built of bricks of the same size 
and beyond Uiis a heavy revetment wall of stamped day, reinforced by strong and dosely-set 
branches of ta marisks or Toghraks, Owing to the corrasive effect of wind-driven sand, the ends 
of these pieces of wood were seen to project beyond the surface of the outer wall, like the spokes 
of a ladder. ^ ^ 

Heaped up by the prevailing east-north-east wind, a slope of fine gravel and drift-sand ascended Erosion 
on the outside of die east wall to about the level marked by the fool of the parapet, and the slow ^ 

forward movement of this corradlng material had caused the parapet 10 be breached ih several 
places. 1 subsequently experienced this erosive process as it were in [jcrson and felt it only too 
acutely, whfte 1 stood in the breach near the south-east comer (Fig, 116) watching the excavations 
which had to be carried on there. The icy wind which swept across the rampart, carrying before 
* the ttonb nil are in Fig* 114 mid akn in i^/n^ L Fig, 
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it a constant blast of fine gravel and coarse sand, made it difficult for any one to liold out Soi^ difft*. 
and e\'en my hardy Loplik diggers Itad to be relieved iji brief shiAs. That erosion had not 
progressed muds furti^er and had not yet succeeded in cutting tlirough the wall altogedier* after 
breaching the parapet. mjg!u welJ have caused me surprise. But in the refuse-filled rooms which 
my excavations brought to light immediately behind the east watbface I had the clea^st explanation 
of its ability to wiihstaiid the wind's onslaught for over a iho\tsand years. 

Even before, on my first visit to the nlined fort, as described in Chapter X, die force of 
wind'crosion had been fully brought home to me by the observation that within the west waii-face 
the ground had been scooped out to a depth which, as comparison with the lowest layer of refuse 
behind die north face show^ed, lay fully ton feet hdow the original level of the enclosed area. It 
was obviously by the agency of the fine gravel and sand which the prevailing winds w*ere driving 
over the east wall tliat this natural excavation had been effected, and it seemed safe to conclude 
that this western portion of the enclosure had not been occupied by dwellings, which might oilienrise 
liave protected the soil from erosion. The obvious explanation of this wus that any fiuancrs built 
along the west wall-face would have been exposed far more to the cutting east-north-east wind than 
those near the sheltering cast wall. The eroding force of the wind here also accounted for the 
badly-decayed condition of the west wall between its central bastion and that guardfog the nortli- 
west corner. The stumps of three massive posts, still rising in a row above the ground by the side 
of tJie broken rampart where it showed a complete gap. evidently maihcd the position of the gate 
leading into tlte fort. Every thing ebe had been slowly ground down and blown away. 

A few general observations connected with the outer appearance of the ruined fort call for 
record here. In many places, but especially in the big south bastion, I noticed that the stamped 
clay of the rampart contained plentiful fragments of pottery which had become embedded at the 
lime of construction. Most of these potsherds were of a weli-levigaied day and of superior make. 
Tills was clear proof that the ground dose by, from which the day for building the walls and 
bastions must obviously have been obtained to save labour and tran.iport, had been occupied during 
an earlier historical period. To this important fact I shall have repeated oct3sions to refer 
hereafter. 

Some quasi-chronological interest attached also to another observation. At no point outside 
the foot of the walls w-as the effect of wind-eroaion noticeable except at the north-west angle, where 
the ground immediatdy adjoining the rained corner bastion showed erosion to a maximum depth of six 
feet, ( noticed thm increased scouring capacity of the wind at Uie north-west angle in sonve of the 
other nrins of Miran, and it may be conneaed with the whirl jtroduced by the vrind sweeping round 
the end of a wall which extend approximately parallel to its own course, and seems, somehow, to 
act like a funnel At firet the absence of any indicattons of a general lowering of the surface level 
around struck me as a aigu suggestijig a somewhat late origin for the ruin. But on closer observation 
I found that I must also take into account the peculiar surface conditions resulting at this site from 
the thin coating of gravel with which preceding deflation has covered the alluvial soiL The absence 
of indications of a lowering of the surface level was all the more curious in view of the fact that less 
than a quarter of a mile to the south of the fort 1 found a group of small Yardang terraces 
rising abwe wind-eroded troughs fully 17 feet deep in places. Fig, 13a shows one of these terraces 
occupied by the ruin M, x. 

A minor puizle, which, however, was quickly solved, was presented by the abundance of big 
stones which Uy scattered along the foot of the walls, and particularly along that of the big south 
bastion. I did not anywhere find evidence that such stones (no dgubi brought from the higher 
nibble-filled stream bed) had been vised as building materia! in the walls. I was therefore 1^ to 
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conjecturte that these stones might originally have been kept on the ]>arapets, to be tbroivn down by 
the defenders in case of attacks. This guess found early contimiation; for ou my subsequent visit 
lo the Kan-su marches 1 saw such big etone ' ammunition' not merely often lying at the foot of the 
ancient watch-towers of the Tun-ltuang Limes, but still regularly stored for defensive use on the 
parapets of modem town walls and village forts built since tlte last Tungan rebeUion. 

SEcnoir IM.^EXCAVATIONS IN THE MIrAN FORT 

It was under the protecting cover of die slope of fine gravel and sand which had accumuiated Quarters 
on the lee side of the east wall of the fort that my trial excavation of December S had first disclosed 
tke remains of a series of small, roughly built quarters, which that wall had once helped to shelter wtU. 
from die bitter north-east winds. In my account of this first excavation,* L liave already described 
liow the thick layers of refuse filling these rooms had yielded Tibetan documents in plenty, besides 
ocher remains^ making ic abundantly clear that che ruined fort had been occupied for a tong time 
during the period of Tibetan predominance in the T^m Basin, roughly during the later half of the 
eighth and the whole of the ninth century a.ii. 

The excavations resumed on lanuary 24, and continued without intermission during five days Ri>fuEe<fiIlcd 
in the face of very trying atmospheric conditions, soon showed that my hope of finding more relics 
of that occupation was xvell founded. The previously cleared quarters, M. i. i-vii, had extended in 
an Irri^pilar tine south of the north-east angle and. as the plan, Plate 30, and che photograph. 

Fig. 114, then taken show, at a little distance from the east wall of the fort. It w'as in the space inter¬ 
vening, nowhere more than about seventeen feet wide, that the resumed digging soon disclosed another 
row of small rooms, M. 1. viii-xi, which subsequently proved to extend right along the east wall to 
the neck of the south-east bastion* Whereas in lire previous row only the first two rooms, I and ii, 
had Ijcen sufiBciently covered by the slope of gravel and sajid to retain tlteir roofing, it had been 
preserved in the rooms rdii-xi through tlie protection afforded by the rampart behind* But It was 
not until the consolidated mosses of refuse which filled these rooms right up to the roof) constructed 
of rough Tc^hrak beams and layers of reed fascines, hail been dug down to the floor, that I reatiaed 
how much these accumulations of rubbish niusi: have helped to strong then the wall itself against 
wind-erosiott. 

The rooms themselves were built in a very rough and irregular fashion of coarse brickwork and R<»ugh «»■ 
clay, W'ith walls of varying thickness. As tile photograph, Fig* 115, of rooms vtii and ix shows, the ^tructfon of 
walls still retained in places their smoke-begrimed facing of plaster. The wall dividing these two 
rooms was only nine inch^ thick, and the door of the second nearly three feet higher ^n that of 
the first Similar difleronces in level between adjoining quarters were frequent and indicated 
haph.iiard construction on various occasions. Only in a few, like xJ and xiv, could low fireplaces 
of mud plaster be traced Owing to the way in which the wails of friable clay and bricks w-ere apt 
to crumble away when the refuse filling the rooms was being removed, it was often difitcult to 
ascertain where appnach to them had lain. Elsewhere, the entrances appeared to have been 
wallet! up with mud when the quarters abandoned to refuse had been completdy filled up and ceased 
to l>e useful even as dust-bins. 

The most remarkable feature about these bumble quarters adjoining the east wall was the fact D^jMsis of 
that a number of them, especially viii, ix and xiii, xiv, were found crammed with refuse, reaching ^ 
almost to the roofing wherever this survived. In this there mingled thick litter of reed straw 
chippir^s of tamarisk wood, and siveepinga of the hearth with what, for brevity's sake, we may call 

• See above, pp. sq. 
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contents of the \s'aste-paper basket and every conceivable sort of dirt, Including filth-cncnisied 
rags, animals' bt^ies, and leavings of a far more unsavoury kind. The all-pervadiog smell of 
aramoiiia brought home the fact that each of these little rooms, after its use had beromc impowible 
even for dirt-hardened Tibetan soldiers, must also have ser\’ed them during longer or shorter 
periods as a latrine^ The thick deposits of f«Uh hero seemed to be (ess interspersed witli fine drift- 
sand than the ancient rubbish-heaps that it Itas been niy lot to clear elsewhere within the T&nm 
Basin. The partial absence of this effective desiccating and disinfeeting agent may possibly have 
had something to do 'with the peculiar age-persisting *sincllii^esa’ which 1 shall always associate 
with our operations at the Miran fort 

It would have been more difficuit for me to realhe the strange conditions in which such 
accumulations of dirt could grow up in cjuarters intended for human occupation, and ^nlte close to 
odieirs still acUialty llius occupied. If the expetienoe of subsetiucnt travel had not shown me exactly die 
same procera * in being*. It is well Ulustrated by the conditinna into which portions of tlie houses, 
rfci^ hovels, used as Inns along the Chinese high road from tCari'Su to the oases of Turkestan are 
allowed to fall, while others immediately adjoining are still regularly frequented as shelters. In 
many instances the erection of new mud hovels would there be found to cost less trouble and 
expense tlian the clearing out of the rubbish-filled old ones, and die same Is likely to Itave been the 
case witliin this Tibetan station. Faraway to the west, loo, 1 have met with sights which strikingly 
called (Ip pictures of the interior of the Mirtn fort at the time when its refuse deposits were still 
growing. Thus in November, 19*5. on my journey through easternmost Khorlsan, I found the 
old, tumbled-down lownlet of Talias MasinSn crowded with domed mud hovels of the usual 
Persian t)-pe, which were built up in tiers against the endosing high walla. The later and still 
tenanted quarters could only be reached by climbing over the roofs of others which prolonged 
occupation had completely choked with refuse and rendered tininhabitable even for the humble 
cultivators now settled within tlie small toivn. 

But what invited those modest quarteia within the ruined fort of Ml ran with their special 
antiquarian interest was not the great extent of the refuse accumutatlons, but the remarkable 
abundance in which documents, almost all Tibetan, on wood and paper were to be found among 
the deposits, besides small objects illuBtraung die daily life of the place and period. Though all tlie 
rooms which the plan. Plate y>, marks with numbers furnished documents or miscellaneous 
objects, the number of such finds varied greatly, and not always In proportion to the quantity of 
general refuse contained in each. A reference to the inventory of Tibetan documents prepared by 
Dr, Fmncke and to the Descnptiv'e List below will fully illustrate this. By far the richest in ' finds' 
were tlie refuse layers which were cleared in the rooms i* ii, iv, vii, viii, xiv. As a gbnee at tlie plan 
shows, all tliese are to be found in the line extending closely along the cast wall. In view of the 
obvious advantage which its shelter allbrded, we may safely assume that the quarters of those to 
whose ^ wasicqxiper baskets’ most of the written remains must be attributed were situated on that 
side. About the original use of individual rooms it is Impossible to assert anything more definite 
than that those which were found, like i, ii, iv, viii, filled with refuge to their full height (in the case of 
vili about eight feet and six inches) are likely to have been vacated and turned into dnst-bins artier 
than Uie rest. The 6ict that the rooms X“Xti, and the one adjoining the last on the south, had floor 
levels appreciably higher than those in xiii and xiv would point lo later construction. The last- 
named room, seen in the centre of Fig, 116, vras built partly casemate-like into the thickness of the 
ranijiart where it meets the south-east bastion. Though ^ its upper wall had been carried off by 
erosion, die refuse which remained in it, to a height of six feet, was enough to yield well over 300 
documents, and among ibem several particularly laige and well preserved. 
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As the excavations were extended fnrtber towards the centre of the drcnnnvaUatcd area ^d 
along the north face (see Figs. 117, 118), they disclosed an agglomeration of hevds, many of them 
very small and all built with even greater irregularity itt ground^plan attd floor-level than those centre, 
found on the east aide. As die walLs were mostly quite lliin here, built of mere day or the coarsest 
brickworlvf and in addition had suffered much from erosion, the disposition of the various hovels and 
small cellardtke apartmenLs was as diflicult to trace as that of a rabbit warren. As work had to be 
carried on in different places simuttaneoiisly and finds continued in rapid succession, my attention 
was necessarily distracted, and the record of structural remains, kept and enicred in the plan, could 
not aim at fiilJ precision, and had in part to be left schematic. The striking irregularity in the levels 
observed among die broken walls in the centre of the area of the fore and towards the foot of the 
great south bastion suggested that these were remains of structures erected at differcmi periods, one 
above die ddhris of another. The rooms xl, jdii, xliv yielded a considerable number of documents. 

The looms unearthed near the nortli wall were somewhat less confusing in arrangement, and as Rootni and 
diey were often in belter preservation, it was possible to make quite sure that most of the small 
ones possessed no entrances, and had evklciuly been approadied from above. Some with Ixittoms sidt. 
four or five (bet deeper ihan the rest had probably served as places of storage for the supplies and 
chattels of the motley collection of soldiers and petty officials whom tile stronghold sheltered at 
different periods. Such use would account for the curions platforms built across ihe comers in some 
of these underground rooms, e.g, xxvi. Sheaves of wheat, barley, and millet mixed plentifully with 
the sand and refuse in some of them,* while written remains were wholly absent. Other rooms, like 
xxiv, xxvii, xxviii, seemed to have served as modest living quarters, and iu these a (air mmiber of 
Tibetan records wiis found near the floor. I'rom a row of small compartmenUi also, cut into the 
nortli rampart, near xxxt, a few* Tibetan fragments were recovered. But a far more interesting 
discovery rewarded the clearing of the modest apartment xxxii, where, on the floor and under a cover 
of only two feet of refuse and sand, there were brought to Ugbt three fairly large fragments of paper 
in Runic Turkish, the only finds in that script from any of my sites in the Tirim Basin. I shall have 
to recur to tjiem further on. To the west of xxxii the proteciing cover of stable refuse thinned out^ 
and erosion had left but the scantiest traces of other small structures which had once extended 
towards the fort gate. The cluster of mud hovels near the centre of the area of the fort would 
probably have shared the same fate if a consolidated crust of sheep-dung, deposited over their 
remains at some period, had noc provided protection. 

Among the relics of archaeological interest which had found a safe refuge in the rich layers of CoinJLikBief 
refuse preserved within the ruined fort, Tibetan records on wood and paper were by far the most 
abiindaiiL Not counting pieces which from various causes have become illegible, the total number 
of such documents amounts to over a thousand. Complete effacemeni of the writing in many 
instances was not to be wondered at, seeing die close association of tliese remains witli Ae amount 
of decayed animal and vegetable matter which had also found a restlng-ptaoe in the walled-in dust¬ 
bins, It often encrusted the written records so thickly that it required quite as much care to 
discover and extract them as subsequently to clean them. 

In die case of both r lnss**-s of documents outward indications bad made it probable from the Tlbvtaa 
first that the majority of these Tibetan records belonged to offrclal or private correspondence. ““ 

A considerable proportion of die narrow slipdike tablets, to which form practically the whole of 
the wooden stationery at this site was confined, showed at the left end of iheir obverse raised oblong 
seal sockets, as seen in M, t. vii, 35 j vhL 32 (Plate CLXXi). These often sdll retained grey clay from 
the seal impressions once filling them. The notches generally observed in the longer side rims of 
^ For ipecimem m Mii# doi | Tof $pccuiicn» of gnin m M. t. ^60 in Jjii 
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the sockets probably served to secure bits of doth or other soft material, which may have been 
wrapped round the ends of the slips to protect the clay sealings in transit. I found no signs of any 
contrivances, such as wooden covering-tablets or envelopes, which might have beeu used to keep 
the contents safe from unauthorized in^p^ection. In. this as in other respects, ti^ the relics of 
Miran fort show a distinct falUng*off from tlic stgitdards of technical skill cshibiied by tile remains 
at the Niya and Lou-tan Sites. On the other hand, ihc similarity to the stationct^* and other 
remains subsetpiently found at the fort of Mazar-Ogh, and also dating, from the time of Tibetan 

predominance,»striking. • > k 

^h apr, Me., The average length of most of the wooden slips, when complete, varies from sbt to cig t 
or wwxJeo inches, and their widtii never exceeds two Inches* The specimens reproduced in Plate CL^I 
4locuiBMit», illustrate such variations as are to be found in the sire, sliape, and writing of such slips. 

M.i. xxxiii. 5 shows three small label-like tablets fastened together through string hules. Of ihc 
slips found detached a considerable proporiion also liave string-holes, as if they Iiad been intended 
to form part of a series or to be filed together. A string-hole invariably appears in ihc numerous 
short wooden labels containing only an address, of which M. I, xxvit, U; xaviii. 006, in Plate CLXXI 
serve as specimens. The few wooden records of unusual shape and length, such as M. t. 001 ; ix. J; 
xiii. 11; xvi, 3. measuring up to 22 inches and inscribed sometimes on iluee or four sides, 
are almost all of the nature of tally-slicks, as a reference to Dr, Ftancke's inventory shows. 
M. I. xjrviii. 6 in Plate CLXXI helps to fllusirate their appearance. The wood of these sticks and 
of many of the slips seems that of the tamarisk, which, as the abundance of thtppings in the 
reftise-heaps showed, must have been the material most conveniently at hand in this tract. 
But the wood of the Toghrak and cultivated poplar seems also to be represented among tlic Mlrtln 


documents. 

fik Hati fj». The predominant use of ' wooilen stationerywhicli the finds in the Miriln fort prove for the 
coots on Tibetan occupation, is curious at so late a time. It points to the condusion paper 

must have been difficult to obtain, the supply not being local, and further evidence of this is given 
by the paper documents and texts found there. 1 heir iiiunber amounts to little more than a fourth of 
that of the records on wood. Most of the letter* and documents are written on oblong sheets of 
paper, as sieen from the specimens reproduced tn Plate CUQC In the case of a considerable 
number, seal impressions affixed in red ink atte.st the ofhdal character of the papers, sires of 

the sheets vary greatly, the largest, M. i. xxviii* 0<», measuring fully 16 by it inches, while another 
one, M. I. xliv. 6, contains no less than sixteen lines of ctosely^packt^ writing, over a length of about 
eleven inches. The paper of most of iliese documents is of a very flimsy and coarse texture, and in 
none is the leaf made fit for writii^ on both sides. 

Tibctah A striking contrast to tills is presented by ibc rare leaves and fragments of strong, well-made 

Ftxtakavcs. paper, obviously of a different substance, which by the dear and n^lar writing on both sides, die 
ample space between the carefully ruled lines, and the string-holes could be recognized on the spot 
ns having belonged to Pothts of Buddhist texts. Dr. Francke's examination has smee conlinDed 
this assumption and proved that leaves and fragments of this kind, like M. i. ix. 9: xiii, 6, 13 ; xix. 7, 
S, to, 11 , 13 ; xxvtiL 004; xliv. 0014 (Plate CLXX), contam portions of Mah9)'2na texts. Tlic laig^t 
of them, M.i. xiiL 6, is over two feet in length, Simibr leaves, which I discovered, in 1901 ► in the 
temple of tltc Endera fort as relics of the Tibetan occupation, were proved by Professor J, von 
Wiesners miiu'oscopica] examination to be made of paper for which the flbzes of the Daphne plant, 
quite unknown to die T^m Basin, had supplied the material* The dose similarity in the 
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appeomnee of the paper suggests that these relics of the devotion of those who lived In, or 
passed through^ the Mirftn fort had also found ilietr way there across the Tibetan plateaus from 
disaut monasteries tu the south, in conclusion, it should be noted that quite a number of the 
paper documents were found as originally folded up. though not always so cleverly as M. l ii. 40 
(Plate CLXXl), and that in some 1 thought 1 could recoguiae narrow vertical nijing as if intended 
for Ghinesc writing in the customary columnar arrangement. 


Section IV,—MISCELLANEOUS FINDS IN THH MTRAN FORT 


, Great as n-as the wealth of written remains recovered by our clearing of the ruined fort of Rsliet of 
Miran. 1 knew that their detailed decipherment and interpreiaticm would prove a task needing 
much time and bbour, and that even when it was accomplished it could scarcely be expected to 
throw as much light on the daily life led at the site during the period of Tibetan occupation as 
careful observation of what has surk ived of its setting. En the preceding pages T have endeavoured 
accurately to describe the humble quarters once tenanted by the garrison and the condition in which 
they had t)een left No information to be gathered from records could compare in cortvlndng 
directness with the impression, obtained on the spot, of the squalor and discomfort b which those 
Tibetan ofhciab and soldiers must liave passed their time at this foriom frontier post. But the 
accumulations of refuse which they had allowed steadily to rise around them, with an indiflercnce to 
dirt such as my excavations have revealed nowhere else, have at any rate proved a thoughtful 
provision for the antiquarian interests of posterity, The remains of implements, apparel, arms, and 
other articles of daily use which were embedded and preserved in them permit us to supplement 
the picture of their life in a variety of curious aspects. All the objects are modest in make and 
much worn b condition. But considering that the deposits must have taken a long time to grow 
to their present height, this uniformity may be taken as additional proof that they faithfully reflect 
the local conditions of the period. 

Among the relics thus recovered, the jweccs of leather scale armour may be mentioned in the Pieces cf 
first pbee, on account of the interest attaching to ihetr technique and material as well as of their 
great number. The fact that batches of them came to light in a series of different quarters is 
siguifleant evidence of the prevailing military character of those who lived in ihe fort, and * shed ' 
there their worn-out equipment The first finds, R1. CXD68-7 < (Fbte L), were quite detached scales 
of oblong lacquered leather, varying in sise and omamentatiou, as the details noted in the 
Descriptive List below show, and without any dehnite bdicatioji of their original purpose and 
relation. That I could nevertheless recognize them at once m their true character was my reward, 
as it were, for having six years before correctly identified a small piece of hard * greeit' leather, 

N. XV. 005, from a rubbish-heap of the Niya Site as having once belonged to scale armour,* This 
conjecture of mine had subsequently received striking confirmation when Mr, Andrews discovered, 
in a suit of mait brought to the British Museum from the Lhassa expedition of 1904, scales laced 
exactly after the fashion which that sngle little piece of lather had sug^[estccL* 

The succeeding finds within the Mtran fort have furnished us with a considerable quantity of Method oT 

scales belonging to lacquered leather armour, as the following list shows : M, i. I, 00a (tliree pteces\ 

' r /' leaiher 


' Set AiifAnt I p. «l i- Fm apecimen* 

recovered ihoein I9e4,seiesbi»v, p. e46tN. v. j.v, 004-006. 

' Cf. iIk! note in Awimi L p. ivi (Addenda). 

I mtiti mention here dul 0«iiig 10 »a erroncOTa iiueijireta- 
(Ion rf Wr, Andrews's reuinib 1 assamed iterc that ihc icako 


of die liaea maa anit «we foond-heaiiert. Ip twlily their *“***■ 
thape k (sbitKg ■ see belo». p. 445, 

For Btlier Qiutese refirtences and repjneKRlaiiooa of 
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003 (lhr«e fiieccs) •, Iv- 0011; vi. 001 ; bt. ooa (twenty pieces), 003 (iwenty-feur pieces), 004; 
X. 006; jtiii. 001. c, r xiv. Q074: xv-xvl 004: K^civ. 0040 (ekven pieces). It is, 
more noteworthy that among all these scales there Is not one whidi, in sltapc or method of lacing, 
agTC« with the type represented by the Niya Site specimen of mail. Whercits in this tyj^ the 
scales have a rounded upper end and are laced t)i rough tht^ iioles on each of the longer sides and 
one at the top end. ihe scales of tlie Mfran fort are all of oblong shape and have tUfferenI and, m 
some wavs, more complicated sysitmE of lacing, fortunately, these can be studied in some 
where the scales are still Joined to ihelT neighbours by the original festening of narrow leather 
thongs, as seen in the reproductioiis of Plate L (M, l Ik, 003; xxiv. 0040]- 

That the scak.'i belonged to a number of different suits of armour and varied in stse as ivell as 
in omamentatton mil be clearly seen on referenpe to the details recorded in the several entries of 
the Descriptive List Yet. at the same time, we note a certain uniformity in style and tertmical 
make as well as in the methods of lacing. The lAtxcs of hard 'green' leadier. perhaps of camd 
skin, vary considerably in aire, from an average of 2?" x a" to about 4^" x 3 A"' ^ 

003). but are always oblong with a alight outwanl curvmg. Originally all of them bore thick 
lustrous lacquer on both aides, generally applied in successive coals, the number of whidt varies up 
to seven {M. xxEv, 0040). Among the Colmim used, a brilliant red and black are by far the most 
prevalent, but a dark red-brown and yellow (see e.g, M. t. xtv, 00741 Plsite L) are also met with. 
Ornamentation of individual scales was effected by scraping small designs such as concentric rings, 
ellipses, figures resembling commas or an inverted S, etc, through successive overiyiitg coats of 
lacquer, after the fashion of work. In some sets of scales (eug. M.i. ix.003N Phtt^ b) 

bronze rivets are founds inieoded for ornaTnentation only, 

't hat tlie methods of fastening the scales must Itavc varied in detail in different suits b shown 
by the diverse number and position of the holes to be found in certain sets of scales. Yet 
3 comparison of those secs which still retain a number of scales as originally la«d loget^r 
(M. i. ix. 003, 003; xxiv. 0040, Plate L) shows that the system was similar in essential points. For 
the purpose of lateml fastening the longer aides of the scales were placed so as to overlap, and were 
then laced closely together by means of thongs passed through sets of holes near ^e edges, 
exact fashion of this lacing has been explained in the descriptive notes of the List below. The 
vertical attachment was effected in a cleverly-designed w^y by tw'o tliongs running parallel through 
l>airs of holes and round a thong wliich passed horizontally behind the rows of scales without ever 
appearing in fronL 

It is certain that the rows of ^tes overkpi^ed, and there is a probability that this overlapping 
was arranged upwards, in a fashion which differs from the classical and mediaeval examples of 
Europe but is illustrated by spedmens of scale armour reproduced in Central-Askn and Gnw-co* 
Buddhist art, as well as by the Niya Site scales and the old Tibetan suit of mail already referred to,* 
It is true that the scales to which 1 refer in these specimens, excepting the last named, are not 
oblong but of the round-headed type, and that where die lower or skirt portion of the same armour 
has oblong scales, tliese are represented without any overlap, whether upwards or downwards. But 
it should be noted that in the Tibetan suit of mai! from Lha-ssa the scales are oblong throughput, 
ovedapping upwards, and further ibat wherever we meet with scale armour in the Bviddhlat paintings 
from the 'Thousand Buddhas', usually In hgure.s representing the Guardian Kings of the quarters 
or Lokapalas, the portion of the mail below the waist Is made up of oblong scales always arranged 


* See aJjftvr, l». *5^ * h- 
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so as tQ overlap upwards.* This direction of the oblong scales claims here the more notice because 
in almost all these Tun^hiiang paintings the ujiper or breast fjortion of the armour is depicted with 
round-headed scales overlapping each other downwards. 

Tn most of the relievos and paintings of Central-Asfa or Graeco-Buddhist art known to me Amngt- 
where representations of scale armour are met with, round-headed scales ap| w^r m the breast 
portion and oblong ones are confined to the skirt. But it is significant cJiat among aJl the 
lacquered leather scales of the Miran fort not a single one of die round-headed shape was found. 

This seems difitinctly to suggest that the leather mail suits worn by these Tibetan soldiers were 
made up entirely of oblong scales. We actually have an example of such an arrangement in the 
old Tibetan suit of mail from Llmsa. with oblong scales overlapping upivards. Similarly, in the 
small stuixo relievo of a mail-clad warrior. Mi. xii. 0015, 0017 (Plate CXXKV), from the 
'Ming-oi' Site of Kara-shalir. all the scales are oblong, though tlielr exact arrangement can¬ 
not he made out. Also in the Lokapala picture, Ch, Iv. oozo, we find oblong scales both above 
and below the waist, represented here with a dear overlap upwards. In support of the view just 
mentioned, reference might be made also to the fragment of leather armour. M, i. vi, oot, whidi 
by its curved shape and unusual thickness suggests use as a shoulder-piece. Another elaborately 
worked fragment of large size, M. t. vlit. 001 (P)aie L), seems to have t^n intended to protect the 
throat, and may have belonged to a leather helmet ornamented In a style to match the lacquered 
scale armour. Curiously enough, the representation of a helmet, apparently of scale arraonr, survives 
in a fragment of pottery, M, L 0056 (Plate U), bearing incised the head of a warrior. Its good 
drawing contrasts strikingly with the roughne^ of the niafce and material of the pottery. 

^ That among the occupants of die fort clicre must have been, besides the military, a strong ^en*, in- 
clerical clement U proved not only by the quantity of written records, but by the finds of wocidcii Kribed 
and reed pens (M. viit. oot z : xxi. r ; xxiv.oog ; xl. tx)J4 ; xUi.CJ03, Plate U), It is strange to note “***’' *'^ 
by comparison the few remains of arms found within and outside the fort. Apart from a fairly 
ivelbpreserved sUng of stout goat's hair, M. t 0081 (Plate L). they comprise only fragments of 
arrows (M, t, 0059* Plnte U * li, oozd { ix, 009), A speciality of tlte site, no doubt connected with 
Tibetan usage, are the seals cut into tips of horns, of which three, M, t. vii. 31, 003, 004 (Plate LI), 
turned up in the same apartment.*^ The official seal impressions in red ink found on so many of 
the Tibetan paper documents must, judging from their shape, have been made with of 

a sitmlar kind. The Tibetan Inscription on one of these horn seals. M. 1. vil 31, should be noticed s«i wUh 
here, because Dr, Barnett h inclined to read it as containing the ' non-Tibetan syllables ' n™* 

and to believe ' that they possibly represent an attempt to render die Western " Anthony “If 
this interpretation proves well founded, we might well think of the owner of the seat as a Nest^an 
Christian, settled at Mhfin in Tibetan employmenL The discovery of fragments of Christian texts 
at Turfan sites has supplied definite arehaeologtcal evidence for what wc otherwise knew of the 
spread of Nestorian Christianity into Eastern "furkest^ about this period.* 

A variety of implements connected with spinning and weaving, such as M. 1, iv. 009 (Plate I.l), 

0012-13; vti. 005. a. b (Plate U) j viii. ooS^to ; xxiv. 005, 0037, prove that the garrison of the fort om (mitle- 
found time for domestic occupations. The numerous pieces of stout netting found, of which 


‘ CL Tor siidi Lokapstq Ggmv* In scak «Rn<iiir E*]. 
LXXXIV, l.xiTX V, XC. AJl Utf leii jgiua ibett reprodticed, 
witli one cicqjikui, liave the kiU-Cke loufcr pfittjon cf Uitir 
»cile aimoiu up of oblong «aik« whicb in reprewnted 
aa mwlippinij upwanla. In Cli. oo 10, PJ. (x XXrV, ik sltJrt 
of tbo mail Kilt b ituiwn wHh fcal» vhlcb kve* a roundetl 
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tiTeut porlioTi of Ihe Apie, 
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M. I. tv, ooay (Plate L); xiv, 0073; Kx-wtl 004 =‘«i spedmeDs, ioggest that fiahbg m the stream of 
MItAh was once a more productive puniuil than it possibly couUl be at present, or else that bgoons 
formed by the dying TSiTm, corresponding to the presem Kara-koshuti marshes, approached nearer 
to the site than they do now. TJie bone plcctmm. M. 1. Iv. ooi6. and the wooden bridge of 
a musical insmiment, M. 1, mil 0013 (cf. for bath Ap[rendu //). iW>ve that the occupants of the 
dreary post were no strangers to the solace of music. That other amenities of life were not 
altogether missing in these crowded, filth^urroimded quarters is suggested by the fra^ents of 
wooden trays, howls, and boxes decorated in lacquer (M. 1. ii. 0079, 0039: iv- 0030 : viil. 0014; 

ooi)- But the piece of a goupd*v«!iel fcpaired with felt, M. h it* 13038 (Piute LI), plainly tdis 
of a pemirioits existence, and an exceedingly lihby piEmil of coarsely-stnmg black hair found in 
M- L Iv did not look as if its quondam ow-ner had troubled to use itic combs of wootl and horn of 
which we recovered a fair number (M. ooi7; i. i. 004. «)T »- <w *4 1 iii* 003: tv. 0028-39). ^iree 
wooden keys found. M* 1.0090 (Plate L!) ; viii. 005.007, attest Uic amtimiance of a typti already 
met with at KhadaUk and dsewhete in the Khotan region.' 

AiMndMW But the most abundant class of relics, apart from written records, arc pieces of coarse fabnes, 
^ mosUy of wool, but some also of cotton and felt, which must mainly have l>elonged to the soldiers' 

*'™*”*' personal outfit. The varteiy of texture is considerable In these fabrics, as show n by the specimens 

reproduced in Plate XI.Vin. But all are woven strongly and skilTully, and ilieir colours are well 
preserved, dark browns and reds prevaUing. It is significant that not a rag bad fonnd its way into 
thembbish until It hatl become hopeless for use. The same is tlie case with the fra^enis oI 
elaborately woven nigs of which a selection is reproduced in Plate XLTX. Among their [rattems 
those of M, i- xxvi. 001, 002 are of special interest as introducing animal figures of ^nvcntioMl but 
bold design not met with in the corresponding relics brought to light at the earlier sites of Nij-’U and 
Lou-lan. There is something to suggest a vigorous growth of textile art whidi, in a people largely 
nomadic, may well go with otherwise primitive industrial conditions, as is proved by observations at 
tlic present day among such tribes hs the Kirgliiz, Turkomans, and BalUdis. Materials of an 
' unusual kind arc M. t. iv. 0010 (Plate L) and stii. 007, wcD-woven gauzes of horsdiair and cotton 
respectively, os analysed by Dr. Hantusek. 

itwrak That torn pieces of silk were saroe among the refuse of the MirSn fort, compared with those 

t««tUcR. found ai die ruins of l.Am-lan and the Tun-huang Limes, is a clear indication of the extent to whidi 
trade with China suffered through the Tibcati conquest of the Tarim Basin and the Kan-su border¬ 
lands in the last quarter of the eighth oentury a.». Neverthekas, we meet among the few pieces 
with specimens of silk damask. M. !. 0094 (Plate CXXl) j 1. ii, 0035; xil 005. no doubt of 
Chinese origin, and also witli a fragment of figured silk, M. 1. vtiii OOi f (Plate CXI), which is smiiliir 
in style to the abundant specimens of figured silks recovered from the ' Thousand Buddhas'of 
Tun-huang. It also resembles in pattern a fragment of Inroeade, M.TBgh, a, iv, 00177, * 1 ^ 

of hlazSr-tagh. nortli of Khotaii. which dates back to the same period of Tibetan occupation." 
Rcamiiis of In M. i. xxvii, 001 we have a square of thick silk brocade with a dclicite pattern of Chinese 
<rD] broidery I tip into a small triangular piouch. The latger bag, M, i. xxvii. 009, is made up of fine 

woollen material, with a striped design in rich colours. Better preserv'cd than either of Utesc is the 
bag of red silk, M. 0019 (Plate CX), embroidered in an elaborate chaln-stitdi design, which covers 
almost the whole of the background. The style curiously recalls die modem embroidery work of 
Eastern Turkestsn. Of Other madc'up textile articles I may briefly mention the well-preserved felt 
pouch, M, t. xiii. 001, a (Plate I.), which might have formed part of a soldier’s equipment: the 
leather pouch M. i. 0076 (Plate L). and tlic quilted doth shoe, M. t. ii. 0025 (Plate L), covered with 
■ 5« ib<m» pps 191 *1.4 aim below, riuqi. xsuu set liL ’" See bejew ehit|>. s<hl *«<■- L 
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an elaborate stitched {xiitern and an embroidered design of palinaie leaves. Finally^ passing refer¬ 
ence may be made to some painted fragments^ M. t. xix. 005, of uncertain use- Their material, 
birch baric, k of interest, as it manifestly points to Indian origin. 

Section V.—TIBETAN DOCUMENTS FROM THE MIrAN FORT 
The abundance of the Tibetan written records recovered from the refuse^heaps of tlie Quiut^cf 
Miran fort seemed at the time an encouraging recompense for the trying physical conditions Tibetan 
under which dielr clt^ring was effected. But even while first handling the dirt'encrusted doeu- 
mcniE, Of lining to dean them with half-benumbed fingers at night in my little tent, [ could 
not fail [o foresee to some extent tlie difficulties which there would be in interpreting thetn; 
later on.: Quite apart from the fragmentary state of die great majority of the wooden slips and 
papers, and the eflaccd surface and cursive script in many of them, these difficulties were bound 
to be serious. Wholly unversed as 1 am in matters Tibetan, I fcnew that Tibetan literature, 
w'hile abounding in Buddhist texts and other w-’orks of a devotional character, possesses but very 
few specimens of early secular writing. Yet from tlie first it was obvious that the great mass 
of the Tibetan records from Miran would prove to consist of miscellaneous ‘office papers\ 
more often than not of a petty kind, reports, applications, indents, and the like, all probably 
touched in the language of everyday life. 

It was dear that for Uic full eluddation of documents of this kind phtlolcgical acumen Df.Ffantke 
would be needed, combined with intimate knowledge of the living language and t!ie ways of 
Tibet, I had therefore reason to feel specially gratified when, in 19lo, the Rev. Dr. A. KL 
Francke, ktc of the Moravian Mission, Leh, the recognired authority on the antiquities and 
the living language of Western Tibet, kindly agreed to undertake the examination of the 
Tibetan mannscript materials in my collection, as far as they comprise the finds made at BIir3n 
and the approximately eoniempoiary site of MaiaiH^h. But obJigaiions arising from recent 
archaeological tours of his own, and practical considcrarions connected with the great number 
of the documcEits, made it necessary for Dr. Fraiicke to limit his collaboration, as far as the 
present publication Is concerned, to the preparation of a complete inventory of the above 
materials.' To this important contribution Dr, Francke was at my request kind enough to add, 
in 191 j, very valuable notes of a general kind, dealing succinctly with the main results of Iiis 
preliminary scrutiny of the documents in their various aspects, philological and antiquarian, and 
to publish them for preliminary informatiou in die y<mr^a/ o{ the Royal Asiatic Society,^ 

A reference to the MirSn portion of Dr. Francke's inventory will show on how many Dr 
jwiiits of direct archaeolc^cal and historical mterese fresh light may yet be expected from a Fi™Ws 
dcuiied analysis of these documents, and esjieciaHy of the better-preserved ones among them, 

It had been my hope to secure from tliis most comiietent scholar translations or at least fuller 
extracts of those particular records and letters which. Judging from ihe entries In the inventory, 
hold out promise of information lifcdy to be of use for elucidating lotsil antiquarian questions^ 
or else capable of being itself Elhiminated by actual archaeological observ^ations and finds. But 
this hope lias been necessarily frtistratei] by conditions arising from the war. 

It is due 10 the same cause that I am not even able at present to gain access to the summary' 
notes which Dr. Frantkc and anoUier learned collaborator. Dr. F. W. Thomas. Librarian of the 

■ [It had btea cdgimlly Ullendetl to nsprodute ihb IwlkOCKLibraD-, wbwthey irillte coiiyMtewIrawcssa^ 

Inveatory in Appewki cf iJie pfWtiil nwi. 13ot» variely for reference and furUicf tescardn.J 

of cora^troni his rcnikied this couree ImpiKlkubfe. It *• See m &r Aurd Sdfdt <f T^Mm 
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India Office, had, in 19to, been kind enough topbce at my disposal concerning a Tew of such docu¬ 
ments. and which 1 was 'very glad lo be allowed to utLlhce for some comments on the Miran records 
in my personal narrative.* It is impossible at present to ascertain to wljat extent the contents of 
thesCt avowedly provisional, notes have t>een con/irmed by Dr. Francke’s subscriuent doser exami* 
nation of the materials. It appears, therefore, lo me a critically safer course to reproduce, for 
convenient reference, only Dr Fiancke's abcve^uoietl later notes.** tn them no distinction is 
made between data from the Mirflii dootments and from those found at Marar*tagh.*^ But dib 
drcuimtanoe Ls of less consequence Uiau might appear at first sight; for in both cases the ruined 
forts which have frirntidicd llic written remains can, Yy independent archaeological evidence, 
be proved to belong to the same periotl and to have served n similar purpose as Tibetan frontigr 
jtoste. The system of common treatment which Dr. Fran eke has adopieil is the best proof that 
neither in language nor in contents do the records obtained from the two sites show any appreciable 
difference of type. 

Dr, Francke's notes show the wide range of the philological and antiquarian interest attaching 
to the documents recovered from the Mtr^n fort, and also the great mtml>erof the questions needing 
thorough investigation by scholars to whom tliese records are accessible in their Tibetan original. 
Want of this qualification precludes me from making any general attempt to elucidate here even such 
|3oints as have an immediate bearing on the antiquities and historical geography of the region which 
formed the scene of my explorations. But an exception must be made in the ease of tile Tibetan 
designations which these documents have revealed for the site of Mfran Itself and the territory coni- 
prising it. In a preceding chapter, I have already given die reasons which have led me to 
recognize in the focal name ^06, so often occurring tn these documents, an earlier form of our 
familiarZd/ and a phonetic link between it and Hsiian*tsang'sr It remains, however, 

to furnish documentary evitlcnce, with the help of Dr, Francke's inventory, as to the use of the term 
and the |»rticular application of the forms * Little Nob' and * Great Nob* in which it is most 
frequently found. 

It is a significant feel that whereas the simple is found only in three wooden slips, 
all fragmentarj* (M.t, ii. aS; xiv. o 0421 ‘^Little Nob* {/if0b<hung) ts mentioned in no less 

titan thirty documents, and ‘Great Nob* {NcS-tken) in fourteen.* In addition* both Great 
and Little Nob combined are referred to in five nseonls (M. 1. vii. 37 ; xix, ooa ; xxviti, ooa; xltv, 
a, 0013). Among the documents mentioning Little Nob, a fair number seem to justify the conclusion 
that the locality meant is identical with the one where the documents were actually found, i. e. the 
Miran Site. Thus M l viL 76, 99 arc wooden slips briefly referring to a eommuuicaiiOB which is to 
be delivered, protiabty orally through the bearer, to the rTst-rjt {an official) of Little Nob,* and of 
similar purport is the addre^ on the slip hi. i. xxvi. j 3. Particularly convindng seems die evidence 
furnished by the letter on pa|icr M. 1, xxvii, tS {Pbte CLXX), which is alw addressed to the 
* rTse-rje of Little Nob' and conveys die requests of a man dangerously sick concerniag him self and 
the disposal of his property. Importance may be attached also to M, t. xxxii. 13, rn which two high 
officers communicate news of a conquest to the * rTse-ije and the others at Little NobM. L tv. 138, 


• Cf. Ikitrl Cnihsf, i fip. 447 «q. 
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a fragmeiilafy communication on wood, is similarly addressed to certain persons at Little Nob. In 
M. t. i. 13, 14, both tetters on wood, the writer expresses a hope of coming to Little Nob at a certain 
season. JVL t, xix. 001 (Flate (XXKI), a complete letter on wood, tr^ts of a man who has been 
punished and who *is now in Little Nab\ 

In the case of M. l xliir. 7 (Plate GVKX), which is a complete judicial record on paf»er dealing isithNok 
with the sale of a certain slave, it seems reasonable to assume iliat * the court of Little Nob *, the 
proceedings of which it records, was the local one of the site. The same holds good also of the A^ran. 
complete paper document M. i, iv. 93. b; which records a division of the principal hetds of Little Nob. 

It ts of particular interest here to And a reference to ‘ charU of the fields' and the statement that 
‘ V'hosoeveT breaks the agreement is to be prosecuted according to tlie old law of the former (or first) 
casdc'; for if our identification of idttlc Nob with MTran Ut right, we should be strongly tempted 
to recognise in ' the former casde' a Tibetan rendering of the traditional designation ^ the old 
[eastern] town which according to the testimony of Li Tao-ylian, the early commentator of the SAui 
was borne by Yli-ni. the old capital of Shan-«han. As I have already shown above, there are 
strong reasons for locating Yil-nt at the site of Mtran," 

The remaining records in which the name of Little Nob occurs do not. as fiir as can be judged 
from Dr, Fraticke's abstracts, furnish any dcfitilte evidence of its location. There is, however, one. 
tile w'ooden document M. i. viii, 63- b, which .it first sight seems opposed to die identification of 
Lktic Nob with Miran. It claims to be written by a certain person * in reply to a letter sent to NeA- 
(kun^H by minister d Pal-sum' and to be concerned with the prosier payment of salaries in kind. Hut 
there is a possibility that this wooden tablet is merely a draft and not the reply itself and in support 
of sucli a conjecture it may be point^ out that, though the document at its end mentions several 
seals of wibiesses, no such seals are to be found on 1 l Indecisive as the other documents referring 
to Little Nob are, yet it should be noted that three of them. M. 1. iv. 13a ; x. 7; xJiv. c»5, mention 
the castle of Little Nob, and thus prove the locality to have been guarded by a Tibetan post. 

From wbat I have already explained about the importance which physical advantages must at Grm^‘^ 
all periods have assured to Charkhlik as the chief cultivable area of Lop territory,^ it follows that, if 
ihc location of little Nob at MirSn Is right. Great Nob must ncixssarily be identified with the present 
oasis of Charkhlik. All of the fourteen documents quoted above in which Great Nob is referred to 
are consistent with this identification. But only two can be said to give support to it, and that 
indirectly. M. 1. vii, 30 is a wooden slip addressed by the rTse-rJe of Great Nob [N'ob-dted^ 
to Klu-bsang, designated as m charge of Inner Affairs. Obviously, it is simplest to assume that the 
place where it was written was Charkhlik and not Milan, where it was discovered. In M. 1. xiii. la. 
a complete letter on paper, w'e read of an annual tribute in soda sent by an official of Great Nob as 
distinct ‘from our own tribute*. M. 1. xliv. 4 mentions a castle at Great Nob. too. as well as fields, 
and a division of the kttcr is referred to in M. t. iv. lofi, 

U can scarcely be doubted that the castles of Great Nob and Little Nob were counted among ^Ttine 
the ‘Three castles of Nob' which are spoken of in .the complete paper document* M. t. ii. 40 
(Plate CLXXI shows it in its neat original folding), and in the fragmentary vrooden one, M. l 
viil. 10. It is possible that the expression ^ Three castles of Nob' was us^ in a general way 
for the Lop territory as a whole, and the last-named record refers subsequently to ' the various 
territories of the castles'. The locality of the third castle is nowhere distinctly indicated, but 
it is certainly noteworthy that the name Nob is met with in the designation of a third place, 

Nob-skod or ‘Low'cr Nob', The two paper records, M. l xiv. 108. f j xxx. 8, in which this 
occurs, do not help us to define its position more clearly. In two documents on wood, M, t, t. la: 

• See •»»«, pp. 3J© SIJ, 333. * CC tberve, pp. 3* 1 #44. 
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IV. Sq. a. we read of a ' lord' or ‘ superior of the four castlesBut there b nothing to sliow tliat 
the 'three castles of Nob 'were included among them, and the mention made in M. t* xiv, log 
of Little Nob side by side with the 'four castles' seems opposed to it, 

As the affairs of which the abstracts of tile docuniEnts mostly tell us seem of a petty i^rc. It 
can safely be assumed that the majority of the places they name must Itc looked for willib. or 
close to, the Lop region. Hut owing to llte strange Tibetan garb in which these local names 
arc presented, and the uncertainty as to the phonetic value intended, by apparent transcriptions 
of nori'Tibetan names, conjectural attempts at identification must be hazardous at present. Only 
m one case h the similarity of forms sufficiently close to justify here a tentadve suggestion, viz. 
in that of die name Ccr-rr«, M, L xxviti. 2, whicli, if really intended for a locality, could obviou^ 
be taken to apply to the prese^it Charchan.' The impossibility of identifying any other of the 
abundant local iiames Is particularly to lie regreiccd in those unfortunately rare instances where the 
documents, even in tlie mere excerpts now available, seem to present us with glimpses of true colour 
in the local background. Thus in M. c xxviil. 005 the writer reports ‘that he hod travelled 
to liyen-lin^ \ apparently with a caravan, and ' iliat they were belated and in extreme want 
of water’. There is no clue to the Edentification of Byeu-ling, which Is mentioned elsewhere, too. 
e. g. in M. 1. xxvii. 19; xxxi, 001, But tlic situation curiously suggests an expcriencf; such as 
nowadays might befidl a caravan which attempted the route through the desert to Tun-huang too 
late in the season, when the melting of the ice at die salt springs south of the dried-up Lop sea 
would cause serious trouble about the supply of drinkable water. In anodier letter, t. i. 4^. 
whicli meniioos Shcd-bttg (' lower Brog'), we find a somewhat similar report from a party evidently 
in great straits through ivant of the necessaries of life. 

The impossibility of identifying the localities rcfeiTed to makes Itself particularly felt in 
the CISC of diose records which, like. e.g.. M t. iv. 4. 7*: vii, oOi r *.5: xxi. 9; xxiiL 009, treat of 
military affairs. It is regrettable, too, that w-c cannot define the frontiers referred to in documents 
like M.. L xiv. 7, or the posts occupied by the tb-pa or frontier-guards.* But even a cursory examma- 
lion of the abstracts furnished of all these Tibetan records makfss it clear that most of them refer to 
the muldfarioua petty affairs of the small Tibetan garrisons in the occupied territory and the civil 
ndminisiration of Its little oases. 

The very limitations which the petty nature of these records implies as regards the functions 
and resources of the Tibetan officials mentioned in them must warn us not to attach undue 
importance to the high-sounding lilies under which so many of them figure. In all probabilUy 
these ' ministers \ 'brds', eto, held positions of small power and extent. At the same time, if 
the aflfairs of which the Mfran documents give ns glim[>ses were by themselvea of very modest 
consequence, considerable historical interest attaches to the political conditions revealed by the 
records as a whole. They clearly prove that in the Lop tract the Tibetans maintained not merely 
military posts, but also an effective civil administration, during the period to which the occupation 
of the Mirin fort and probably also its construction belong. This was possible only in the period 
of general Tibetan predominance in ihe Tarim Basin, of which we know, scanty as our historical 
sources are, that it extended from the decay and ultimate downfall of Chinese power in the last 
third of the cigiiih century a.o. to about the middle of the ninth century.*'' 
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TIBETAN DOCUMENTS FROM THE MIRAN FORT 


The evidence afforded by the MMh documents as to the character and extent of the Tibetan Abstact oi 
occupation b of s]>ocial value for us, because dial epoch in the hbtory of Eastern Turkestan is 
one about wiudt our information Is exceptionally scanty. This obscurity is a direct result of die AUrtn. 
total severance of polittcal relations with the Chinese empire srhich iivas brought about by the 
Tibetan conquest of the Tarim Basin and the regions adjoining it on die east Thb wedge-like 
I'ntmsioti of the Tilietan power caused Cctitnil-Astan affairs to disappear from the records of the 
Chinese Annalists for more than a century. The thorougliness and ^-reaching effects of thb 
great polidcaJ change are proved by die signifii^Tic fact that among all the abundance of written 
pieces which had found a safe refuge in the refuse-heaps of the Mir^ fort. I failed to bring to light 
a jingle scrap of Chinese writing. 

Sectton VI.—a REC 0 RJ> IN RUNIC TURKISH SCRIPT 

The thorough change resulting from the Tibetan conquest must invest with additional interest Diecovrryuf 
the discovery of the only non-Tibetan record which my excavations [n the ruined fort yielded, 

It was made in the small apartment M, i. xxxii, which, owing to the effects of wind-erosion, had d&cumcnt. 
retained its thin brick walls and the refuse accnmulated. between them only to a height of about two 
feet. There, close to the floor and in immediate proximity to a dozen or so of scattered Tibetan 
records on paper and wood, was found a cfumpled-up packet of coarse brownish paper which, when 
opened out, proved to be a large and fairiy well preserved sheet, about one foot square, and two 
tom pieces of smaller size and inferior condition, hL L sxxiL ood. a-c (Plate CIJX). In the large 
quasi-lapidary writing which covered the obverse, and in piece ^ also the reverse, I recognized at 
once the Turkish ‘ Runic' script, which hrst became knowm to scholars in those oldest monuments 
of the Turkish language, the bilingual inscriptions of the early eighth century a.ij-, discovered on 
tlie Orkhon and Yenissei Rivers, It is a source of special gratification to me that Professor 
VilJidm Thomsen, the first decipherer of those famous mscriptlons from Mongolia and Siberia, was 
kind enough to undertake the publication and interpretation of the Mlr^n documents as well as of 
my subsequent finds in Turkish 'Runic' script. It is wholly on the paper in which Professor 
V. Thomsen has discussed hese finds' that the follow-ing observations concerning their contents 
and import are based. 

Professor Thomsen believes that ‘ we here have the fragments of a register or lists of persons reiMus 
wiio may be presumed to have been either in the act of leaving the fort after having stayed there, ™ 

or of having only passed by it in the one or the other direction^ and to whom a kind of passport 
had been grant^ or assistance given for their further journey** His translation shows that the 
numerous names mentioned arc all Turkish, and apparently most of them belong to miiitary 
persons* It Is in more than one way interesting to note chat * several of them are known from 
elsewhere, especially from Mongolia and Siberia; but in addition to thi% many new contributions 
arc added to our knowledge of the Old-Turkish manner of naming^ If we turn, in Professor 
Thomsen's tianslan'oii, to the statements recorded about the tliree dozen or so of pei^ns individually 
named, we sec that they concern mainly other the issue to them of a^wr^or the provision of 
a jrrtrfy. 

In the rase of the former term we are on safe ground, since the Turkish yar/^ is otherwise Meanaig of 
known as a close cquivalait of the Persianin the sense of 'an iqicii letter which serves 
as a passport or introduction to other authorities'. The custom of issuing such warrants (known in 

* See V, TbOdniai, Dr. A/. A, Sitm't wmuterifiti m 2V*hA 'Jltmit* ttri^/mu Atirtm eerf Tuft-hvan^^ /Jf.A-S;, 
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'‘Vmy^Ae d«™«.u. »hid. I have f™n,d a. n.i«d «« "f <ha Kh«aa 
Daafeh i.<toa can^l inferance tbatjrar*/ is aaad l.«« 

rLmZ'^TlZ thLThlfu but omnipresent “^^A. 

ihe Chaf^ranLt ‘ orKlcrly' «f modem Indi^, d.e Dar^gha.^ knojvnbya 

of Chin'&c Turkestan, die O/rn/m of i’ersia. would mdifTerwUly be called upon to i>erform in 

A s™. ^^utZ fafSt a,»lys. d.e a»n«n« of d.is Old-Taridsh re»rt in d«ail »d 

«. sl,w knw well the above ieteepreutdon of the two n,o« fteM„ently 
oTreconl. „ ^ ^ j Other terms and namta which must dawn our atteuoo 

?™be«l th^ rve aI.Lt hearisg on the origin and date of d-ese M.«« docnn»^.,nd ^ 
Uietefore of hSorical and an:haeologicaJ interest. Professor Ttom*n. when ^ * 

nnesrion as to the age of the raajinscripl- has already pointed out that the '“ 

line of the large sret » mentions merely • the fourth month, the twentymmtl. [^yl , »■»» g™ 
infnrmatinn lo the vear At the same time, he has cmpliaatBed the chronological importance of 
“Ta “hr d!LLn. whieh w. evidently • written hy a Turitish 
mem at a Turkish or easentiaUy Turkish garrison , refers to several 
(and names ?), such as Sa«gi»,. CArgtdf, etc,' * From the u» of these tltte he 
and the coiintry were then under Chinese rule. As • on the other hand there “PP“” “ 
trace whatever^ Tibean in ihe MS.', tlie conclusion is drawn that it fflnnot 
middle of the eighth century xt).. the approximate time when the TthetaM are 'if 
established Uienilves hero. • If snydtiag, it is perlutps of somewhat !=f ^^ 

of the letters as well as the texture of the paper cot^ponds fa.rly well aulh 

I doubt whether the use of those tides of Cbiuese ongta caa by '“f ^ . 

a certain proof that the fort and country must ibcn have necessarily been under Chinese ™e* 
such effect of that close and constant political »«rol which the ainese wececjW in 
over both die Northern and the M'estero Tuiks in the second qtuitet of the t^ih century a. R, an^ 
which enabled the Tang emperors to malanuo their hold over Eastern Imk^n for 
a century.* might weU. in conjWmn with dm powerful inOuence exerc^ by Chinese ri mhy 
have outlasted for some time actual aiinesedominmn m.hose reputa But I 
Thomsen's appfoxhnate dating «nda distinct support in other indications furoished by the Miro 

docuincnu. 


Titles of 
CfilMBe 

Origin . 


* Cf. c.g, ibe Clwnwe stBp# ^TOnl Ihe Nij'* Site trmiiatetl 

by M. Chmvsmnes, XAMa»i i, piL 54 * **W- 

* See JJt.AnS., t9ift, p. *851 below, Pfr 4TS ®l- 

* Tl«tt wt liA^e Qentkned ta * tie Urungo 

Ttititm Qygihl anti Blilgl Chigii, (IW) rnn; Kul Chi^ 

shL fn fHe tills la fount] In lbs dsbigiinlimi of 

throe perwQB, J^[chf]u Saugun, Titiiiftn Khan ^tkgiw. wd 


Dningn Singiiii; In i rodn we leid of KOlUg Sangou aod 
RarUrir Urtuigo Sangwn, otoo m 4 «»oof t*t Sitigun and 
one (JWkm S^ngvn Tlif-*;}. , 

< Cf. M. CUsttwnes’ nwateH; tiatuniof Chinoo releuon:* 

widi line itiiTcfcmt Turkyi nmioiu timing ihti wvealli eotl 
eighth cHrtnrie in ctai|>im vt-u of hbt Iktvwfi/i »•' 
Turuxtidfwtamx. tfO. iGo-OO* 
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tn the first places t think, importance most be daimed for the entrj’ ^hlch mentiojis a number Mesiioiiof 
of 'yarifx arrived from the town of Sugctiti This tow-n, as Professor Thomsen has duly 
recogniied, is undoubtedly the present the weQ-koown and important town of Kan*su 

within the westernmost bend of the later Great Wall. Marco Polo's Sufctti preserves, jitat as 
.Suj^Au does, the older proounciatroo of the first syllable rw, wluch was sui,^ Now the Chinese 
historical records, as shown by M. Chavannes' eiitracts and analysis, make tc perfectly clear that 
from about a.ij. 756-8 the Tibetans gradually overran the whole of Kan-su, and that after a,0. 766. 
when they had finally established themselves there, they coinpleiely stopped all intercourse between 
China and those portions of Eastern TurkestSn where Chinese garrisons were still holding out 
against Tibetan invasion/ From that date onwards no Turkish solditrrs arc likely to have come 
from Su-chou to Lop. 

As to the tribal or national afiftnity of these men we receive valuable evidence from the 't'dtM of 
statement immediately following in the list that of tltosefrom Sugchu * there were (given] six 
Xdrifs to tile Bayirqus . The Baytrqus, as pointed out in Professor Thomsen's note, 'were 
a Turkish tribe nearly related to the Uigurs and living north of the great desenThe extracts 
concerning the Uigttrs or I lui-ho, which M, Chavannes has translated from the sAu and fully 

annotated, in fact enumerate the Bayirquis or I^if-jrA-Au among the different tribes composing the 
Uigur nation.* They are also mentioned in oerUin of the ‘ Runic' Turkish tiLscriptions from 
Ofkhon whidi Professor Thomsen first dedphered/* Evidently the men in question were detached 
to a party of Uigurs. 

Now' from the interesling Chinese records which relate the events immediately preceding the Ufguts as 
final downfall of the Tang domfniou in Easietn TurkestAn, and which M. Chavannes has rendered 
accessible to researcli,'' wc sec clearly that throughout the stniggles by which the Chinese political 
officers and commandants of the garrisons north and south of tlie Tien-shan, though cut off from the 
empire since about a. d. 766, maintained tli cm selves for close on tT*enty-five years longer against the 
invading Tibetans, the Uigurs fought with them as allies^ Their tribal settlements that reached 
dose to Pei-fing, in the vicinity of the present Guchen and nordi of the Turftln depression. In this 
connexion it should be noticetl here that among the entries m sheet ^ of the MirAn record there is 
one concerning a given to a certain Ktirabjr Urungu Sangito for going to the town of Qt^Att. 

This corresponds, as Professor Thomsen points got, to Kao-ch'ang, the capital of Turiho in T'ang 
limes, and now represented by the ryin.s of Kars'kliOja.'* 

It is to the period immediately preceding that isolation of die Chinese garrisons in the pro- PRtbaUe 
tectorates of An-hsi (KuchA) and Pd-fing that 1 should be indined to assign the probable date of dole of oy 
our Old-Turkish record from MlriUi. We know that the Tibetans, who had temporarily made 
themselves masters of die Tsiim Basin between A.p, 670-92, continued from about a. i>, 717 
oniivards to threaten the ' Four Garrisons ‘ by re(ientcd aggressions from the south.** Throughout 


* See the tent cf A, I. <4,19tc, pp. t 9 «. iSS. 
Cr. Yule, Pffh\ i. pjv 117 ifq. Ai Sr Henry 

Yttle poinl$ Oul, llie Mine cdll tecoriled aa Suk-cha liy 
Ruh)()-u(t-<tin iunl Shih ftttkh'i unbusuukT For w ucomu 
of Su-cboo Me betow, duipi. xsm. fli». iH. 

* cr, M, Chavsuiie*' remadls, Aitnmt I, pi*. 

534 iqq.. etpetisUf p. 53 ^. j. 

* cr, Chivsnbce, Dtm pf*- ^ 

“ See Thfnraen, fOriAm dAki^ritt, 

p. rop (I uke this rderenee friun Chatnotie*, Af. tii,) 

Cf, M. ChttVMinee* eslnul*, Aatimi Shmtam^ i, pjx 
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** Cf, *91 p- * 37 , 1 . II of test 6 , recia. In 

iJw iianitiitidii itK menliMi cf the town of Qodiu luii been 
Otniued by an oversight ; but see Hole, p. 189. 
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Rastetn Torkesiln, Anrind Rkoian^ i. pp, 61 «qq. may con- 
vetiwiulybe consulted 'I'here Full fe&renccs have been given 
Id M. Qisvaniies' extracts frasi the Tang Atuioli pnd odw 
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.he effem which ,he Clueo« .ed. d-cg »dtf’.hi 

d.f«,d d.elc Cen«l.Asia» ■*" tc ai««c gr^aU, 

TirhUh 

c-^pto y^ d». when wwarde -eh. 790 Ae Tiheonn 

r„7ei'3irs“i:sL,t^-t2=ST^ 

whiA for .he ,««n. mns. rem.un purely coujecu^l. i. will be mwe ...rfu l A wbuMhe 

archaeological indications furnished by the ruined fort teach us. 11, ff of tht ciohch 

^as built and tenanted during the Tibetan domination. whi<h began m the second half of the eghth 

centurv a.U. and came lo a close about a hundred years later. ^ 

The irregular plan and cctstruction of ihe fort as .dl as the total absence of 
records, are strongly opposed lO the assumption that it could date back to a pen^ 
political control afd cultural influence still asserted themselves in tl,c 1^1' 

^ifomt character of the Tibetan records, and of the refuse-heai^.too tn which they were 
conclusively prove a long occupation by Tibetan soldiers and officials. U ta 
of the nine copper coins found at or itear the fort all but two show tlte type wit e g^ ^ 

yHait f»Hg pao, introduced by the first Tang Emperor KatMsii (a.c. ***^* 7 ^ ^ 

successors for more than a century. Of the remaining two coins, one shows the 
(a.p, iiii-i?)and the other ffie modem regnal name Kuang Hsu of 

(i$7j-t9o8). Both were found on the surface m the central area of the fort, having been ^* 1 ^ 
there by some visitor U> the ruin. Finally, it must be recoded that neither m nor _ 

Mlran fort could 1 trace any evidence that the site was inhabi^ in any (wrmaneni iw 
the rule of the Uigurs, who about aj^. 86o supplanted the Tibetans as the prcdominaut po 
the Tanm Basin, or during the succeeding Mtihammadan period. 

Thus everything points to a rapid abandonment of the site scon after Ihe Tibetan pupation. 
There is certainly no obvious reason for attributing tliis abandonment to the effect of desiccaljon. 
te. to failure of the water-supply, wliatcver changes progressive desiccation may haw stnee 
on this ground in the course of many centuries. Even now the river, passing In its present 
within three mites to die west of the mined fort, carries water sufficient for tltc irrigation of such 
an area of cultivation as would sufiply the food necessary for whatever garrison the small fort can 
Itave held and for a commensuraic agricultural settlemcnLl* Whether the same siatemctu wou 


OL Obivtniynii, Turtw p. 14I1IWW Sf r i 

ihid^ pp. 94> 186. 

S« M. OiftVAnMft' 4 xtrsctB. Amtm L 

^ Dani]j( bojh Wj Idei^ ST^j-m At Mlin iht ‘wimfift 
of ig*7 Md ipt4 the liwr w»t haid fro«ii.ind aU ibtf wutrr 
ihoi Wim reachifig m bed tbew ww ipmdii]^ toif in A wide 
ice siitctp AB cJtpliiiwd m Ikiiri Cttfhqjr* P- Htfice 


t «* unAhlc Ui EaIu awj? ni^MiftmwitJi tbeti volume 

dt w«lcr CBftfcd hf Uw MUan Hiw* Kor 11111*1111 Uie voltiinE 

which I inighi Ittvt auntaiJitd Ui Dtccnslier *906 
fumialMit uiy taJ goWaiMe « » lu irfis*ijo» c«(«ll*i*n«i 
ftsf lh< idOA^ai, n* the mta is hiioviii bSeher up *he« U 
dchoudiea ftoOi Ae uiwuitoiiis, h fed ituinly liy ihc pemw* 
Bunt snifw sad ke ol th# high ChitHMi-lSgh, tuid II* supply 
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hold good ai regards the earlier and far more important phase of ocetipation which is proved for the 
site of Milan by the remains to be described further on, is a question, that need not concern us here. 

But iu order to understand the complete state of abandonment into which Mir^ appears to have 
fallen after the Tibetans left it, it is enough to remember the geographical facts which rendered the 
position so importaot for them and for them only. 

As a reference to the map shows, the Tibetans at Mir^ were guarding a point of the greatest Sirategie 
strategic importance for them. This little oasis forms the key to the direct route which leads, from 
the southern oases of the Tarim Basin and the border lands of Iran and India beyond them, to 
Tun-hitang and Kan-su. At Acbchik-bulak or Donglik (Map No, 6i), a short march to the east of 
.NJiran, this route bifurcates into two tracks. Both pass eastwards, one along the southern shore 
of the great dried-up salt lake of Loii, and the other along the northemmost nutge of the Altin-tSgh, 
to meet each other again at Tun 4 iuang. Like tlie ancient Chinese ' route of the centrewhich we 
have so often had to refer to above, and whlcli once passed through Lou-'lan, tiiis southern route was 
a main line of communication into China from the last centuries ttc. onwards, and its importance 
must have greatly increased after the Lou-lan settlements were abandoned about the fourth century 

and virant of water permanently closed the ancient' central route 


wtirf ftatB Epiirtgi. the only omr ibmng Ibe iflte 

^tuncLR and winter^ h very Umilrcl- Foitutmtely on my 
secciJid visit in 1^14 1 hund iJir LopIIkd of Abdal^ who 
fmevioiiity earned fui iCnldvation 11 Mlt^n in a. fipa^nfiocHc 
GliAuon. HetUed ilt a litiJic liamifi a( newly-bulU pertna£M:ni 
homeiateadpi oeoi Ibdr und the ttiUivaEed area con- 

«idenJ}l/ enlarged. 

The change Ixrot^t abom hy I his icEtkineitt of ihc Ah* 
dat Luplckfi, iwbp onul a gctieratbEi or im) were all 
i^honifo and at^ephercU^ waj in many It 

akomftde it eflaleT fot inc to ohtEin raUahle {nfonnatton aa to 
ibe agiicpltorai moiLrcca and pnssrhilin'e^ of ili€ place, 
1 fbutid thai tlie itilal number of ciildvaUng families ciceeded 
two doacn. Bm it vat acknowledged i\mi ibe Ubour they 
couid provide was r]iiire iiukdcqaale for briogiog under cqki- 
vatidn all Ihe fcttHe Land which the available wnter’^uppEy 
wotiid permit to be irrigated. 

According to the ttaiemeota then fiiKle to me by Nur 
hlu!piniinad, ihe old Beg AbdaJ^ and Ids rotelllgent «oii 
Nifti Bcgi the volirmc of water wbich nesebea the Mtiln 
c<iloDy at Ibe aeasem when the river cantes only apniig water 
ilftra-m) anej is at ita lowest, Lt. during the amuffia and late 
sprirtg, la eaimated at | Ai^ or *won« V TWb mcasore. 
tilled npon the volume of water necEfed to torn a miltsLoiier 
wouJil OQitcipbfid, 4ccofding to die of the rough 

estimate asccfttuned Elacwhcre In the ouee of Eastcni 
Tmfcea£2Ln, appfosilmatdy to a discbii;^ of ^ cutsa: feet per 
wond, ThU voltime declimd io bermc teiapofarily 
CO about at the time off the early vprihg sowing 

war<k ihfl clue of Febmaary and tii March, when the See in 
the rivff“bcd and the mow in the k?™- itiounLains niefi and, 
as in other rivert draining ilie north 4op« of die K'un-lun, 
a atiolt4ived Hood. Subaequemly die supply diminiH^bet 
again imill the btg vummer flood lae^ fti June, when 

the mow and ke on the high ranges begCo to mrk and die 
^-uluine of water bt the liver vaiily exeeedi all (mstbie irriga- 


tSmi requiftment*, |ii£t aa it doa In the tiv^is of Khotan. 
Keri}";^ ett 

The Lopllka now teitled ai Mlvin and claiming pcesee- 
fioa of all cultivable bud there are^ fot a varkty of obvkms 
reaEous, mudoiM to previnj tbu tufliix of new colonifiis from 
tile chitf conires of cultivation wettwarda which ha tnaBJed 
the Oiinese admMlitraiioii to create and devefop the reUrively 
importarn oueIj of CharLhllls within the kvt two generaUem^ 
{see ahovcn p. 3 * *)v Hence I have rto reaion to assume that 
the above sutcmetii* is 10 thdr irrigation moticces are Jikely 
to be greatly exaggerated* f am conflmied b Lhb view by 
the Independent and lelMdv testimony which toy failhM old 
follower of dime |ouniey% IhrXhTtti Beg of Keriya^ was 
luckily ahTe to fumiali. He hadi In addition io iHc vnits 
paid wIjBc wiih me, nukde a prolonged stay al m April- 
May, 1908, wlten he iccompaiiied Kaflt Rflm Singh cm hii 
moated intssJoiL ihere. Being a lanrlowtier tuEUtteU and 
specialty experleitced in irrigaUdii maiteTs-^or S eomid^riMe 
number of twam l^efore and after my ^^econd expeditioA he 
had held charge as * Mirth Beg" of tlu: caimb of die Chira 
oasis, as refolded in 1. p. 136—he bad been 

□aOurtlly interested in the Itrigaiion of hiMu, and made blv 
own inquiries on ihe ?nbjccl, Ibr^Min view wi^ that 
the waccr-i supply available In ihe Miftii-River was not inferior 
to tliai of Cfiaridilik, and thai^ though the oor^dona of 
ibe giDund owing (o sliifHng bcds< stony soil, wen Icm 
fffvotuabte for its pse in canals tlian ai Cbaikhlik, l\^s irriga- 
titin rescmices of Mirm Lf uhlizeti iinder kbour couditiorm 
upch aa obtain at Chrra, would $ul&ce for ihc needs of 4 colony 
a^nting some 300 households instead of the pretem two 
doaciip Whether they will ever be vlOked to the fuU^ mod 
whether such a colony would mcceed in coping with the diffi- 
oaliies which gmtf changes in the bed of the river, u toggeated 
hy the map (we l^fap Na migbl creaic, only tbf fuinm 
dtR ihiow. 
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return to the MIRAN site 


[Chap. XII 


Uiit th«* ei^amiRaitOH of aiiv modem map of Tibet reveals an even more cogent geogrmphital 

r^l “hkh ob&ed TlbeBM t» fc«p a 6nn hoH upon MIran aa l<mg » th«.r »d 

»as .ur^d Boards Eaacem Tu.*-*"." « [^aaTLh 1 Z 

most dirKt and practicable rootes debouch »hicll lead from Central Tibet and Lba«a into IW 

T«m STh. 0 ^. of dtem, coming smaigh. fram Lh^ and stdl th“ 

wdl as pious northern pilgrims to the Tibetan capital the Chimen^^d . 

valley of the Jahan'^ River. No oiber route across the high [ilal^us and _ 

could have offered similar advantages for Tibetan imoa^ dir^tod d'e 

Tarim Basin and the main Chmeae line of commumcatmn which abundarfit 

second of the two Tibet routes just referred to passes west(^most 

grating grounds, joins the hill road rroin Tun-huang at Bteh-kui^han. and f J 

Achch?k-Sak and MWn (see Map No. 6l). ThiB a T.bemn gamson placed m dm fort of Mirfln 

conveniently guarded both these routes, as well as those coming from Kan^u. ^ 

But fJmhe geographical facts ju^t examined it la clear that a ^ ^ U 

site ofMirtn would retaiti its spfscial strategic value only so long as the Mira tv cross-roa , . 

made secure for Tibetan forces having their base far away in the south. As soon as Ae T^ 
rower Ivad disappeared from the north of those gr«^ mhospiubte mounlatn wastes which 
Se Tarim Basin from the inhabited parts of Tibet, Ifitan most rapidly have sunk 
For whatever traffic coniinued to pass along the anaent rom ^ ' 

other oases to Tun-huang and China during Uigur, early Muhammadan, and 
Charklilik offered a more convenient and better supplied resting-place us vrecan ^ Uj,vp- 

stand why there is no mention of Miran in Marco Polo's accent, wliose ' town of ^ 

seen, must be located at Charkhlik. The crumbUng walls of the rtimcd fort Iwked down ^ 

Venetian's caravan as it passed on iu way into the ' Desert of Lcp\ but, no doubt, they were then 

as silent and deserted as they are now. 


Sectiok VIL—descriptive LIST OF ANTIQUES FROM MIRAN FORI 

MISCELIJVNEOUS OBJECTS FOUND WITHIN OR NEAR UiRSN FORT 


M. ooi. Specimen of grain, tnllki (1). 

BL 007. Fr. of broitw paU i»lib l»ok m tomer; ^efbup* 
Prom ficak armour. Pktied up by JmhuU Slegb, jo. I eT- 

li'xii'aA’* 

See e,g, Ibe imp of TOittmi At w ftatuiiag 
IwbBehal by ibe R. GtoKtsphlcd Soewtf, tuo* (second 

“ The other peetRile routes wliitli lead Imoi Lite Tibcutj 
})ljUetun tiroes ihe main K*iin-luii nuige bkieiiwardt ddnjticb- 
tog by the ealleyt of tbs ChtrclMti, Kto-imiiat), and Ksrs- 
«u Rhejt, are longer and &i mere difflcall* Tbt one wWrii 
defcendA the Fotur gorge wJ offer* Uuj nearest ttpproach w 
Khouuo Bay, occordiog to my eaperiovee In be coR" 
nik»d u t«pRu.Ucab1e botL for trade sod troops. 

!■ 11114 mfOitry ImpofULncti of Mliin with tegsid W dm 
routes descmdlitg bom the Tibetan platcsu* was atrihlngly 
bUHigtil liomc to me by: ■ rum of i^uilc recStu dare. When 
] hrat sii'iied die site on December t, >pob, rrom my camp 


M. ooS. Brooxe disc, iUghilj cinraw, with lemainr of 
stud w ceniw of buck; a btiuoo. Picked Bp by Jaanmt 
i>ibgh. JO. i. 07 , Dlain. t*, ihlekiKM ••. -A** 


on the river Innk, ihe camvnn Ltwlt wbicli t fuDowed «*W* 
wwda led me, sJJ<T eboui it ntik, pwt a iiuge r^bly huHi 
firocturc of IntibeT and retd will*, erahjwd by B rods palUade 
and nitniieil on B serttb-eovered sBinlj aiepfi*. b tw' been 
Irafll about ten Team hefbre to nerve aa a ahdlsT for a detacb- 
nwiii of Chtaew troop* po»t*d ** uiteftept ■ body oj 
Tiuigan rebdi who had fled ffoin Hd-tiinf to Taaktairi, *sA 
alkr snfftnng greet piivirtiaia and Iceaes in thr njouatains 
were caiwited to debooeb lowwds Lop-OiV. I uibsequeiiiiy 
to 1*0? met the <inondam conuoandani of ihi* laodem suh- 
Bunils for the hltrln fort Bt iTbmI. and beard 0 gnphit 
[iccoDnt of the baidshi|n that he utd hla men bad tiBilwigone 
dtmng their loopr stimrners detenlion hsrr. 
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LIST OF ANTIQUES 

Ml 009^ Foiir^sided bipeiitkg tt. of hm, btckcn ni 
rods aiitl much cornxkd; oirov^head (?y Picked up hy 
iiii\gb, jtK ). o|, Leo^di 1 gt. wtlUi |', 

9 L ooio« Piece of brooie plote folded ower twice. 
Fueled ith 07. i ihickiKS (fcnnfold) r. 

BL coit- Ctirved fr« of bronzet pcfbtpi lirottL bowl nf 
tpooiv FotmJ a, IL 07, Len^ i§^, i^r. wMlh 

IL 00114 Flat obloDg plec« of white soap-atonc, 

Toundtd ooc tndf cul the o<bei« Found Ik 07^ 
^Length r. 

M- ooia» a-h. Two be&da {a) Rough flatiened ^ben)kl 
of nsd comdum. Dlun. (^y Sphutoid of piste, 
m$ 7 /i^hri, green, jneDow^ and ned^ Piam, 

OBJECTS EXCAVATED 

M. I. oojS. Fr. of pottery^ buuf-made, of ill-kn- 
gited d«y ^red vrry herd on tn open heutli; BurfAct 
red-brovifO, black in leclion. On oule; Aurfitc^ tuciKd 
before firing, bead of wtrrfoi wealing belmet. appaieoUr 
of teak annour. whb piunir (broken) and clieck-plecc. 
Frxnn moudt downwuds broken away. Good free drawing 
of Ctimese character ^ ihowa that inaniifi^ctuTe of rude 
hjcd-mtuk pow^ry was contlnuctl m peiioda of advanced 
cnrflizaiKm. aJ'Krl'j- PI. fX 

M. u 0057. Wheat gTaina. 

U* 1- 0058. Fr, of thin hcoTize platCi etteked and foil 
of boka, perbi|i* from iimoar. Found fort by 

Jasvnnt Siiigii. Gr. M. i|^, dikknew r. 

BL I, oo$g. Irtin Jtrrdw^hnad» fiat« of ekmgaLcd* bean- 
shape I rudintenutry rib; pan of tang remaitu i eooditkifl 
boil Found ouiakk fort bjr Juavant Singfa. Lengdr of 
whole a}^, of hoid gi* whbh iPi tX 

M. 1. w6o. Wheat graina. 

M. 1. 00^. Fr. of largo pottery venael above, 
pp j|4^&q.), hand-made^ of red ckj fiifly well Inogaied and 
very evenly AreiL SIiqwa part of stralgbt band of five to 
six indeed Uut^ ruiming round Jir^ widi comlMirawn 
festoon bonds of five linea above and below, tncnion 
ahaliuw and corelcBL Over it in one place m Hg. deeply 
indwd before firing, prob^ a Ttbelan diar. and posstblj 
a men^re of cipaciL|p but not Identiicd. Gr. lengdi t% 
gr. widdi si* 

VL t* oCtS^-oo 6 ^ Two wooden writtog nilpn. tiknk. 
chaned *i etid- fit' and sT x l\ 

VL h 0066, Wooden label (Iqiigiindinol bull), blank. 

M. L 0067, Flat piece of woodi oner etsd tut to blnnK 
pohitp near which ia amall bole; ib? other Uokcoj i\* 
from broken end are rtmahn at tioich. Hatidk of ket. 
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DL oot?. fr. of Itorn comb; leetfa uvi pul o( buuDe 
mbsing. L«jigUi II PL SXX^L 

Bl. 0018, Strip of h»ftt wood «irit}i holo pierced near one 
end. L'se doufaifuJ; ibicber ibao ordinal^ ienting ittp. 
I^A’xrxl'. 

H. ooig. Bag of red allk. Ibd/ corded «vaw, emhroi* 
dered in dark ami %bt btoe, dark and Hght green» uhlur, 
cbocolate, piiik> and jcHdH) in dose rowa of d»Eo- 
stitcL The design is appoftniljr one of eonvenlionaJ 
plumage with cjres like ik^ of peacodi'a feathers vid 
coveiB tbe bockgrmint] almoat enlirelj. The wlioJe baa 
been cut fmin a Jarge piece of embrordery, and bas been 
fi^ded dotibte and sUlched up tbe titdei to tnake the bag ; 
the top b not hentmed. There ai« bi tbe enbioiderjr 
about 10 sbtebet 10 ihe bich, i* X 3'> FI. CX. 

: TIBETAN PORT, M. i 

M. I. 0066. Leather arotoar scale, obtong; for type see 
Amunf 1 . pp. nvi, 411. Lacquered inside 

fed, and oitiside red with thin top la}>er of black. For 
bleraJ fatdng, by one tong ehfe, bole at each end in eatreme 
comer: by the other, two paire of boka nearer middle. 
For vertical lacing one pan of holes panillel (o, and \* 
from, one eiKi. N'o ihongs mnaiQ. Cond&iojt good. 
3J (bcfit) X s'. 

H. 1. 0069. Five Icatber armour acalasf deiadwd: for 
general type see 51 . 1. oodS, aad.dJ*ni«/ Sheian, i. pp.avj> 
874 f 4i 1< 'rbong'holcs geneisHy bi U. 1, ix, 00a, but 
tbow bf vertical lacing are lire^ar. Lncqueccd behind 
black owr red (but one Hate dark red with paiieni 
sembliqg M> 1. luiv, 004O); In Iroiil, wry dun black or 
dark red, over red, over black, kanng mtrfact* dark blacklab 
ctimaon. Om. viib red litw; nktng one* overlapping aide 
and top, ttiid wUh two ^^^'Shnped hga. one above the 
other towards one long xide. Beyond tbnae, three aeales 
show red ellipse with black ctnlce, Om, is scraped out 
alter application of alJ tbe coaS of lacquer, ao that those 
benrstlj tbe Hufacc are abown in eonceniiic ringi ibwn to 
bottom of om. Largest scale 3 J' x af'. PL 1_ 

U. I. 0070. Fr. of leather armour scale; lacquered 
behind red } in bout black over red, leaving red lines 
pandlel to end i two lacing boles in corner. Or, M, 31' 
X r|', 

H. I, ooyi. Fr. of leather armour ecaleji like M. t. ia. 
00a I lacquer mostly gone, rj'x »iV 

M. I. 007a. Fr. of bronze plate wiih two broom rivets; 
sheathing far *q. etlck. C. ij' x ij' (beoi). 

U. t. 0073. Piece of bronze plate, »q, with bole in each 
comer, sod ohloi^ slit cut out paialld to one edge i eye 
for ba>p, r. g. on hdu t^'x 

M. 1. ■tH)74-oo7S- Two wooden stays for well* 
bucket^?), lowvr comers of notch deepened end cut oot- 
wanls to bold string more securely. See Kli*. tz. 0015; 
M. Tagh. Ih o«i. Length s|' and 3|'. 007.^, PL Lr. 
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fie^urtutf) bj b«Kli o*" fed ‘f* cewmil with rtmicd 
inutrn in jicenj clow uin Lifgcsl Jt- 6 sj * 
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H. 1. 0076. SmaU leather po«cli, Uwml^ilaped «iili 
yjlik rtpcd fitouib couud wHich intiiiin!? slrinS b i 
utlMressed leiiber. sWined dirlt oniiMe; (8«le ia oi» 
piuee, fofded owf Burt «wn up rmw!! boJtom and aJong 

oiiGuiJc. rkrpili jfi', aidtb of mouib »i' TL U 

M t, ooSp. Felt tsul, m«ifl tf sb^P doubted 

w,d etitehcd TftanA eclgci iflierior filled t^iih powdered 
chuwalj poaiblj' poPnee used for traoifernos 

(Ie#isn* to fidiria befons peiaiiag embioidfiry. 4 
X f. 3' 

U. 1 . op8 », sung of etoul goat's-hidr cord^^ttb ellipiM 
fell poi^i fcr boliiing Hono; owd » of «rcn *hr«Hlt 
dowlj pUlied I it div-htea into two to form of fell 
poOebr tlwn unites again | biolteii. Lcnglh a g < Ft. l« 

It L DOSa, Ft. of cotton fehric, indigo; idain weave, 
UjOK but tegular; cosrfrir,. li 4 *X 4 i*. [Ai»lj«ed by 
Dt. Hanauwk.] 

M. t 0083* e-o* Tlif« piece* of strong woollen 
&brlCt aewn vogelber. e. Closely-wwm dark entnson 
material, faded to pinklab-bfowii ; plain waavt. erm and 
regnlir; waip and soof Uireods nin in pains icHureof 
Engiisli lupwck iweed i'X3i'. To ciuT <rf Uua te 
sewn bflck-Kd twill material Eaded 011 rigbi Nde, finer 
than a, but vety HHUpuetly wowcb; wooF UircadE ran ovw 
two warp tbrtada, then undef two, and no oiu 3' x 34'. 
To bottom edge of i and n a sewn with grey yam r, 
fimttar 10 e in ttainre but sliglilly Brief; woof al» kioser, 
giving Jol smootJi nuEih; cotonra* A e'xa' * »u(l 
r, PL XPiin. 

M. 1. 0084. Fr. of coarse woollen fabric (rfurn), plain 
woavt, even Latnre, ragged ; warp threads (visible on 
surface) of dark brown yarn : woof siogle-ply woven in 
wiegaled stripes, se follows ::—r‘. Kemahts of (em-cotta 
colooted band. i|' di*p »\ Hand of doll mynle-grwn. 
adeep; just within upper and lower edges of this greet* 
band it Stripe d" buff (|* deep) with brown hw alopg 
middle, ffi* Band of lem-coUB, 1' deep. rir. Series of 
Stripes, r. deep, following dm* ; myitle-g««i, bull, 
lerra-ooUB. brown, huff, r,'. Band of ictm-tolia, 4 '“ iJee|»* 
{braung selvedge, t’niern of ju'ece pmb. fotmed of aherna*^ 
lions of I* ami if aa torn ed^ beyoitd fstiowt temaitu ^ 
Aripes M in it. Colonn faitly preserved, ii'xfil'. 
PI XLVm. 

M. L ooSj. Hwulftil of goat's loiMd with straw, 

M, u oo86. Round fell cort* aalmon odlouredt inaile by 
felttiig logeiber a number of teoaely i^nn ainodi of yam, 
Lengib (knoued} 

JL I. 00S7* Fr. of vety too sUk febriCt dart: tem- 
cona 1 open mnsliiirUke lea^e, plain uneven weave j worn. 
Cf. M. t, nil, cod. i» 4 'x 7', (Analysed by Br. 
HsnauMk.] 

M. L 0088. Threo fra. of coarse wooUea fabric 
(dbmr)) warp of brown yam, woof rich red (iaded) and 
dark gR«n. Uedgn* ted key pattern MitHaed 


M. t. 0085, Part of wooden cotnli with diglitty arched 
back. ti'Karxi*. 

BL I, oofio. Wooden key. of lype Ks. 1. oot ; two pegs, 
baadle pteteed. ,j|' (wUb handle siT i' ^ %*• 

«, i. oogg. Base oflacqrieT^d wooden bowl (part oJ^ 
circular, red oik tide and black (be olhet. Biam. 4^ . 
Uucknes 

W, i. 0094. Two piece* of )dlk d aranak , dull «ge-^«n. 
fine, evenly woven; ragged; grotnul plain- pattent 
riesign : hrtiwyrtiinls diaper of besaguos, cattied ooi in 
banda ibraietl by tbwa Uwea of dob*; in eachbeasBOT (a 
ipanrefciil toienge ftnmed by ftKir amuU loiengea; cf. CL'isn- 
fo-tung ilanusha, Stg, Cb- 00336. I'lo'xi^y and 
(Iteiigb) PL eXXL 

t/L I. oog^ Blown-gllass fr, of light gr«n oolow j appears 
to be thick ' butT^eye' bows of bulbous wwcl i tetnite 
di^Uy gtaoiiLu liitcmaHy but transiucent ; circulat. 
PiuiL t|v 

a. I. i. 4. Wooden senl-casei cavity (mogiily cot) 

I X ; utk notch for Ariiijf on eadi tide. »|' w H'* 

BL I. i, oea. Three tealber armour scaleB i tome 
psllem as M- t. Uf. 00*, but broken and decaystL and 

lactiucr cOn^deTsUy gwr. Average site »|'x 
M. t. I. 003. Three leatlter armonr scnloas atac 
pattern to M r* !*■ 003, but broken and decayed ; one 
iisogtr than usual (4I x 1 j*), widi Uc^ncr abuosl cnritdy 
gone, TliiBig-bolea sotnewlat irregular, having pmb, b«it 
added Uj to aimour grew oW ; bronsw rivets with rmitwi 
flat heada, pmb. omaraental. With these, fr. of seatei 
licqiKJcd UlAck dM 3 wfn|^ m pguit<^e 

M. L L 004, Part of wooden comb with arehed lj«k j 
cf. M. L i. OPT*. j|' (bmken)x I'.thkhnwl*, i ( leeili 
id t incti. 

U. I. I. 005, Fr. of wooden writing alipi a* Sd, 1. iv. 
0014; blank, (brnken)x 

K. t, L 006. Strip of wood* Utl owe surface, conves the 
other, noubed in middle to hold airing j over notch Lnotled 
leather iboag, decayed 4 |' * fi' 

M, I4 i* ooj. Leather ■ buckle' and thong; ‘ bwkte * 
formed of piece iIoiibl(;d and sib down middle; ihmiigh 
this is paaacd thong, knotted to (wevent slipping. Bark led 
otnet' lutfatM j tmecl-eaten. 'Hucile* thong 

H. 1. 1 . 008, Leal of apricot. Leugih ■!*. 

BLl 1 . 009 , Strip Of toe elLktomaak, bun i pal tern. 

rowt of tniaU dnubk oonceniric kjaeogea divided by elievitm 
Ihwa; graund plain, pattern twill; aofl and InMCt-eaten- 

M. u L 0010, Two cutuoga of fine tanned hidei 
Umtnkin (?). tengtlK t* 3' end 6*. 
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LIST OF ANTIQUES FROM MTRAN FORT 


M. L U ootf* Brokee wooden comb; ef. L.A. vui. oot ; 
bock kUghtJy srelwd, 3C t J' x f 

H, L t. oots. «p-e, Tfireo fkbiie frs. Sofl silk 
fUnuak, ilell lagic^rcen, wlili fxiucrn oT tUijr double «hv 
centfie laaeoges; gromd £nclj corded; pattern iwill; 
Gve; ratLer cfirty. 4 'x (^) Hnotled to Plsin 

«t 1 )i fiibrk, regiitor btll ratber lomse lecture ; turqotiw 
green. C, (f) Fine atam ilUt guue, woren 

in opauwork Unite pilemt intoed 'mre. C, r^'x i^*, 

H, I. 1. 0014 , Fkrt of wooden comb nilh fUt uched 
^ck : cf. M. t i. oot r« K t|*x ^*. 

M. L t. 0015. Latlte-toroed wooden Huff nltli nxmdeil 
edge, A'xr* 

M. t. U. oog. Wooden iaUy‘etJc]i whh twn rowf of 
tiMcbee (ten and eight). .Bark atilf on ; but gholtcw groove 
cot in ii round stick towards atek end, and s^icnl ime 
(oiinecting these grooves (cni before notches )i Lengiti 
<iSr- i-i' 

M. 1. U. 000$. Qollted clotb nhoe of plain kioseljr»wov«n 
ItuF cotton (?). Sole has been picked olT« uppers cut in 
three paru—cme long utip fornitrig hack and ridw of heel 
and ooming forward on each side to middle ol fool, the 
otltrr two forming each one side of voatpond meeting over 
tom; heel-piece made of live tifer* uf cloth, the edges 
tum^ in and over-headed, ti b alrengthened h|y a 
work pBUUm, stitched over whole ground hi double btilT 
thread, and bordered hf two rowa of mmtiBg etilchiog 
P s^ itiich *) round tlu adgt. Sack of heel worn 
tfarou|^; heel>piec« stood higli, and In fmiu its lower 
comeit are sewn to those of the toe-piecn. 

These cover each One aide of froni helf of foot, and 
their edges etc [onwd for Space of 3J' « toe end, being 
so cut, alsOk as to ronu a turned-tip point at its eoirendl/. 
Above this joined port, each sLcle is cut away in a curve SO 
as to leave on on! operdog over froul of Ibol, iFic upper 
cornets being lied logger by strittgi of IniBf doth. The 
joined edges over the loe ate covered by a strong V> 
shaped stitching that fonna a rahed band over the seoto, 
and the same stitch is used to bind the edge of ibc oval 
opening. 

Round each piece nin two rows of stitidung os on heel¬ 
piece, and ground of each is eiabri^rcd with three 
palmaie leaves, worked in »tin sdteb with buff thread {ibe 
embroidery bdng done after ihe piece was Gneibed, u in 
cose of hed), Length FI. L. 

H. t. li. 0086 . Reed arrow-shaft, with marks and 
rentaitis of bindirtg at one end ; no laciiuor. r<engtb ro*. 

M. I. IL 0009, Wolf rind of frtdt (gourd 1] lurned outsiik* 

in. Gr. M. 

U. u U. ooaS. Torn fr. of leather, very soil; proK 
lambskin, from fine curly woOt ndbetiog in part i toughly 
nctang.. with lung nanow slit cut out iTantrriae frotn neai 
one cornet alBM»t to opposite side. Three edges and 
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edges of slit aliow marks of carefn) reguiarsiitebing; fourth 
edge torn. C. gj' «q. 

M. L IL ooap. Curved strip of wood lacquered (owt 
canvas), black oobdile, red Insitk ; pait of side of th^low 
tray; cf. JlL 1. tr. oojo. I..eDgUi point to poinl gJ', 

Width 

M. L ti. oogo. Wooden spoon or apatnht, roughly cut; 
'bowl' Rai and oblong. T.engih <^*, 'bowl* r^'xi*. 
PI. U. 

H. I. U. oogt. Wooden stay for well-buckeL ts 

hi. I, P074. I.«iigih 

H. I, U, oogs. SLra|ght.-CLlded wooden cup, h*. front 
wall ofj lecquered (over canvas] red insidiv bltudt outside, 
but lacquer almost entirely gone from Uiter; four atBBil 
holes, irregqtarly placed, two having hrnnse rfv<ita in 
ibfln. Gt. M. a|'. 

M. t. U. oogg. Fr. of hora cup (?), •innhtr fii sltape li> 
preceding; three holes triangle-wise near ottg., and another 
near broken, edge; one plngged U'tih wood, Gr. hL 

BC. I. II. 00g$. Fr. of sfUc danulBb, soft, thin.; pmiem 
of conoentrie lorenges; orig. green, much diKnloar^ and 
worn. C 

BL 1. H 0036. Fr. of reddish-brown wooUim EnbriCf 
tooBF twill {h«Rfng-tione) weave; dirty and discoloured. 
Gr. M. 

Bi. L U. oogy. Yellow wooUsA ynm: mass of eiion fre. 
Gr. length rf*. 

U. L !L oogS. Port of gourd veaseh wlikJi hu been 
broken and mended with fell. Snip of ihkk buff ieii, 
long, sewn to gourd of wiilch ouJy frs. now nmutn. Along 
sides of oftg- break, lioiea have been mn/ln at regular 
intervals of about and the tirip of felt carefiiJIy and 
cki$ety sewn on with gool's-haJr stt^, Thrse holes were 
then plugged with sliort wooden pegs to prevent leakage, 
Gr. breadth of frs, of gourd a|% Ihickness PL LL 

U. I. 11 . 0039. a.-d. Four fire, of wooden lacquered 
bowl, block outside and ivd in, Gf. M. 

H. I, II* 0040. Flat ploce of wood, cur lo rough ovol 
with V-shaped nick fn each stdr; pierced at one end. 
Aiabei(f). ir^r^r* 

H. L IL 0041. Bent ft. of branee platm holding between 
foUb ismatt fr. of wood coverert with buff felt; mudt cor¬ 
roded Gr. M. il". 

H. I. liL 008 . Head of utUleL hi seed, from imaU apart- 
meui atlji^isg M. 1, UL 

M. I, Hi. oog. Fr. of wooden comh like M. t. i 0011. 

M. u UL 004. Cubical bone die. iloJcs drilled ia sidn 
for Dumbein which are omiiged six opposite ihree, 
four opposite two. fiveoppoaiieone, Cf. M, TagiL s, «$r, 
a. it, notyti ). 009. I'cube. PL LL 


[Chap, XU 


Rl’-TURN TO 

M. I. iVt 006. Spedoien Of wh***- 
BL i. Iv. 007. Kfilfo, with oae-edgetl itoo hlide* atrtlgbi, 
apcm>g, much conodcd, »ei Ju fWn ht™ 
in wctioii. fjength (of whole) of hanilk j - Pi. U 

u. 4 Iv, 0«8, Strip Of leBther, doubted, lerdng ^ 
urn. Below loop iwImmI cloeriir afld ^ 

fcrarfog • lortf flexible Uwisg; from lo^ » tot«*« 
of JitMiher jifojode, piote fof blLtliof ■ Sw/i tch (f j. X^ngih 
ujr. ptu, 

BL I* lv» 009. Terra«cotfcft Bpiimittg whorl t fiiH dite, 
pterced; Btound down fium fiotilwhl J cf. ). ir. 00) *. 
iHim. liote ^tiduKts Ft U* 

H, %, iv, ootP. Fr. of borsohalr patui*, perhapi for 

lifve ; ' w(jippei)*4wititd * wnfej et L-^- ^ b 0043' 

Gt M. it'. Ft, L. 

Bt I. )v. Ff. Of leather annotir scale, same 

pitem 45 M, 4 he.«?» : »»d eondiaon. 3' x (bcntl si*. 
m nv. ooia-0013. Two optnning whwia of ml impure 
daj; plain diacs piejced. Piam. 1*. 

oosg^ooifli W^oodsn wrtttog slips, bTonli ; 

bevcikd edg^ nxiang. <W 5 /, oofi broVen •! entL ooi^, 

at'xr- 

M. I. Iv, OOtJ, Ft. of bronie plate with retupina of riwt 

botea. Gr. W, ify* ^ t 

M. (. Iv, 0000. PoUahed cyllodricol rod of yeilowlah 
qaaita. l-eniflb »' (lueoke*iyi dtetn. |*» 

M. 4 iv. ooas. Small pottery howl, red da?. lk«id-nrtde, 
dn-ular. IJiam. of mo t|'. H. J'l 
M. 4 iv, oosa. Hollow wooden cyUndert wiOi oi^r 
turface (btimed awav (or space of tt one etwL (1 bh 
end broken.) Worn and deoa;ed. XHain. of ouier sutCnr 
Of tbtoned end of Imte f. length ij'- 
H. 1. iv. 0003. Fr. of aofl woollen Eahric, inKHXhly- 
widven twill, pale liuIT, caked wiilt sand. fir. M. ? . 

M. 4 Iv. 0096. Bone plectrum of boomenuig shape, owd 
for plocking string* trf musical iiutnimEni. tbie sid* 
smotfK ihe oihef ijiows loogb sfwtgy lestnre Of inreiiof 
of bone ; edges show wear from tuuid grufi, and etid from 
plucking; polished side ora. with gronpa ol engnrmi dot*. 
A butt end, two Itotea (oae broken) for ewd; prob. ftttaebed 
to wfUt of peiformcs, or to iiumitwni jilayed upon. Ct 
Aprpendiz //. Length 7|*, gr. threkness e. i'. 

M. 4 iv. oooj, Fiahlng net of hempen cord! nwiteta 
about (* s(|.; ragged. Gr, length PLi.. 

It. 4 Iv. aoaS-ooog. Two fra, of wooden combs 1 
dighityarchilhseka *a M.t. i wit. OftiSiai'x i*xi*i 
ooaji. tl'x sj'xi', 

M, 1. iv. 0030. Bottom of lacquered boa or tray, 
Flai disc, tecquend (over canvas) btack one tade, ted the 
Ollier; on btsEk ibte some Irregular noikt uf ^ laotpter t 
lOiUnd edge is applied a ihin pbablt; ItHp of -wood, tort Ol 
wdc. Diam. 6 |*, ihicknne 


TMIi MTRAX site 

a. 4 vt 004 Fr. of lestUier armour ; ’gicen ‘ lemiKr, 

A' thick, tacqaried IditA Indde. Irregukrlj black mid led 
OiUmde; two sllu in one Corner, and Ot» half-way down 
each side, for allnehmenl 10 also iL^ lound 

fKde* Iti Une aerom upper half, Lanfer and ibicker tten 
usndl, curwil ; probt haLk kh dioiikler»piece. (jf. 
fil. ti% 

IL 4 vB. gt, Ink-aeal made of lip of horn, bored for 
sunetitlon; on end ire ^ t foms flower tniiaprrad, with 
Svisllkt lad Till, chtre. alw'c. Hr. L. D. tloniert rtwls 
ibe lallcf as the tiOU**rU>ctao syWabte* dn(^) -rS-ni, and 
beluree* lhal rhty poaslUj reprenent an aneropr to rei^ 
tbs IVenem ■ Aulltbny *. Lcngtii t A'* ^ 

FL U 

BL 4 vU. oog. Horn seal, Uke ftl. l. vii. 31, Design, 
a luge S™ilkA within amn of wbitb are foor Tib. chari. 
teadlug //b« Fu/ Jrdtfx. Cflrti IS ibe mime of a tribe la 
Tibrt j Fid meims a load ; mcoiung Miiintellfgible (Dr. 
t, D. IliiiieU> Ltogib ilmtn, of end A' Ft. M. 
(Seal itapres^n wieagly fklaccdw) 

BL 4 vlL 004. Horn aeal. tike M. T» eii gf. Design. 
Ui tcAUt fiiklftfifi ^bqYC wfcikb Biw* of 

TUx chira., ^ ^ 

K«ri rbtwe. Chars, read by D»- 1 - Haftxir u 
Ifilm iba ; iha may be iroiulaled » ‘ diseare god or 
' fieice god', Lcngfli a^*, diam. of owl A* 

(Sc4 L wrCMig^ly plftCfri) 

H. 4 vlL 005. a-b. Wooden weaving atidt 
spinning whnrt. id) Wooden stick, nareoius tpikkly 
at one eni] and gfadnsdly, bw (0 finer point, «l the other. 
Cf, X.. B. 001), elC. X A' r- i^y Wooden dbe, 
piureed i ^litiy tonvte St back; in fronl tot wUh^dec^- 
Uofl of three tnched conccnmc cirdeh. Uinm- *1 » thick* 
tree I'. Ft LJ. 

H- 4 vflL 004 Tf, of leather helmet (?), bwrr edge 
cutvlog in lo neck, then out to rim; iniide 1s«ioi}f^ red ♦ 
onuide black (over tsyere of red and liUck). iriih Inia 
cosilng of led In baud along rim, and remains of tiro red 
Ucute aijow. Paraltel 10 rim $t bare «rip(|' wide)i fmi*t 
whkb UiOquef bas lieen temored ; two botes for aiiachiiig 
ibongs, In wliteli are now two sUk itritigs, buff e'wl 
gamboge , knolled together. I.owef fun siul 
ore Odg. edge* of ft.. Side* hare been cut- Length (ebofd) 

fi*. it, a iY 

M. 4 vtU. oog. Wooden keyt cf, Ka. liOOi, Three 
pegs (one miumg) arranged in cquUotersl uiangte j^hundlu 
pltTced fiK string. 3I' (with lauHUe c|')X i'x j . 

IL 4 vtU. 006, Boro seal. liSe U. 1. vli. 31. Kerted in 
mithlte, and ioi»otiiibc»l St end, lull device nW cuL l.engt 1 
x|*i dinnii I'e 

H. 4 viiL 007. Wooden key; cf. Ka. 1. eoi. Two 
i ibese have split wood so (hat key liM been hOond 
on eitber thle Of peg* whh string red gross fibre Kaw^ 
(pUht coolimiatuw of key prcfet) Is pierced twice and also 
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irplitj diumntt l)el«feen hoJeti luAr sa that between pcgif. 
Clea/ly tnaber, having split one etifl, Irteil the olber^ ant) 
tplilltng that, bdoml iL s' fwilh haoine 

ML I. viit ooM-ookk Three ^oeden weavuig sttcke^ 
Kke M. 1. vit. 005, a, 009 dilTcrs lit llist at lliick end ll le 
Olt father sq. In ^ien. (»r, kngllt 8', ihkJuiess 
ro I'. 

H. i, vfU. ooti. Wooden wrltUig eUp, bTantt ; at raeli 
end IB hole and On cavil edge barb. &|'x x 

H. t. vttL 0012. Wooden pen nude of split iwfg, irimined 

plo a point e'x<^* (o 

Bf. t. vtU. 001s. Woodeo bridge of mtialcai inatm- 
ment (pwi of), for sympinhcik; wrings; edge eenaieJ 
vlih tiifhs f, 1^' apart; trinngnlar in tect/on. i>ee Ai>‘ 

U. t. vtii. 0014. Cylindrical lacquered wooden box, 
|uirt of vide, black ouiaiiie and ted inude both eni^ of 
fr. Itave been idRimett lo ^harp edge, but tile ia not dent. 

M. I. vUL OOij. Woedett atick, irinfined 10 leave pro- 
)eeiu»g l«iiJtoti on tacli eudmticii woni lli miildie as bj* 
cord, pjoli. used rot tighteoitig kaota, x PI. U. 

M. 1, vitL ooi6- Section of reed with pith trithdnirn. 
ef'xr 

ML t Will 0017. Fr. Of alik brocade 1 irooiHi bud, 
[Ailcm of losctiea a&d buxogounJ omoucliea la blue- 
green yeflerw, aiui otlK^t cdouts foiled betoiuj lecognlllon. 

Tq wcjivea dotiI)lc clatli, rcwnnfattiig btocoile ofCh' O 04 ,elje.; 
well-deftiied twilf face, front anil iMck cloilrs ttrmlf bbxtled 
■Ogethcr; pailent seems stoiiliir to thul of M. Ta|^ a. Jv. 
ooff?. ll'xj*. Pl,€Xt. 

U. 1. otlL ooiL Part of eeTlebrae of bird i?}, 

x*'. 

U. I. vUL 0019. Rib bone* |nolx of nhbh. Length 3)'. 

H. I. vill. ooao. Flat {lieee of boro ctiTved 10 letj 
gndual creaoem ; oblong link in mkldle. ptoK for a ilamg- 
end. 3 X < 1 ' X PL LL 

*1L 1, ix. 009 ^ Leather scale armotir, Iwemf 
an &i/ir sepersie except two palis which have long 
aUks attached; cf. MI, u oofiS, 00O9, xxlv, 0040, etc. 
Lacquered iiiaidc with ililu com of rod over black; ctuckk 
black, over ted, ovet black; liUttr cotts viatbie where orn. 
senped awajr.as m Mj.ooti9,eic,i hen; om. ooasutaoTnro 
(or three) eomina-shaped fig*, otic atioio auodwr, about |' 
from one hmgside. Fair oTtiolet ocir each cionier, jonllel 
to long edge, lot lateral lacing ; uijoUuU' pair (or one large 
hole) parcel to diort edge, and about onC'thltd dowu 
from it, for vertical lacing ; Instead of loiter, four longer 
scalei liave two liclcs, one-thinl of wa^ re^NXlivcl^r from 
each enii. 

Method of otlachraenl of overlapping long sides Is as 
Ibliows:—^Froni the top of tbe jwevuHui Joint tbc Ibong is 


FROM MTrAN fort 4 fi> 

bfOQ^iit fmm bdibil ihrtmgb rtie Idwer of the Iwu Jwlw 
near mp earner. tbwn b »m! to batci again 

tJiirougli lowEf hob cf eotmr ; iIijbii biougfu up 

lehliu! itwJ ti> front tbnwfh ihe iipiJo- of tJw top 
comer bilei, t|jc tack througfi the bwer top 

comer hole, iJarougk whicli ft wa* bpizgKL It ft tbeti 
cmieJ iloug' bchiiiiJ ^ tiidfhfiiefit eT nexi Ka\e, 

Tlib meihoJ of Utb^ makes oo ilbc of live upjicf of itai 
LiobMi c^mej- bole«> mi b therdbre prob, luii the toetbjoti 
Qfig, eio|i]Djed Cumliifom good- 
Scalr (nvcrag^} 

m I. ijL ooa. L^Bih^ acate armour, t neotyrrour pktu^; 
dr Ms t »6|^.xxiv. ^40, ciCe wzk& ire of o^iimty 
w i4' X *1^1 three being stiJl joined by 

edgrsi; levcti of gretier length (ircjigc 3f^X tff'K 
bcihg jobed } scwwi of Ettl] greiter kngtb (avenigo x 
three idU |omed; lod tlie remaiiider m frt. 

Smaller icuJet tnoch maotib M. u b. o^if biU have 
<n)ly one coii of lacquer (black)i wish ortu of two italbv 
dllpUcal rinp mnk In ibe tikdc, end higher centre 
bc^jnered fed. Three hok^ at ct[Eial btcrvali down long 
edge for UuemL keing, and bro^ rivet (nppirrnUy Qmx* 
Encnuil) halT-wwy betwTCti lUe ornanieiital finga ; lAdng 
whkh mnaine in bog side* too disjobled 10 method 

fitiployrdL 

The longer scales resemble these ; but rnr veitfcal 
kdag there ore one (oc two) poire of holes placed, along 
top end, and inoibcr bole or pair of holes pATalkl Lo ihk, 
fowaTik niMille of fcafe- The lozigeii fioaJefl tavc aAif- 
Lionat tivere^ om^. and holre to proportion to ihdr lengrb. 
Condition vcfy fdir. PI. 1.. 

oo4« Fr. of teathor umour eci&les u hK l b. 
003. om. In bkefc lacquered swfBce, trhh red 
ccttlnre) consb^ii of «q dlqw md a gre^ent -with tip# 
lumed lowartb ellipse; credent ptob part of tirger om. 
Cfs K li* 

Ila i. ix. 008a Floof of itroag woollmi ^rlo. foilai 
red (herring-bone) iirill wcive j ef, M. i« 0083. Iil^ Tigged 
ntul potebedv i^6*x i'nf. FI. XfsVtlk 

Ms L f3c» 009. Woodco) sticky Huttened iLt one end ami 
bound round wiili dhre * hound reiimd also tmoe at edher 
end where it La spIlL, and where i groove wit cul !ti tod ; 
ppote port of AH arrow: cf. Tigb. b oo|* Ti* x I*. 

H» I. X. 006s Ft. of leather armour icalc. wnc poitem 
fi« Ml I. iXs ooi, bill moc^ of black. UcqncT gone from 
frailty ideo liurge Aquhirc Imie near middle- sH'se 
(brok^i 

H, L xlL 009 . Fr, of Soe buff silk, even lexnir^, much 
encrusted wkh sand, Jibuti weave. loj'xb'*. 

ML I. JdL 00^ Fr. of bulf sUk, niiicb crumpled and. Ssnd' 
clogged, iliowtng lisfica of piialei) palteni in faded indigo ; 
plain weave; dlnp and decayed, Gr, M. oi*. 

MI, 1, xtL 004. Fr. of buff sUk, Midit; corhib kiiMied; 
phdn weave, finely corded. 7I' x r. 7'. 

3 Q 
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H, 1. ziL 005. Fr. of rtddliih-Driswn dJk 
jrtOUlHl plJiin, pail^ loc»<rraifti f 

bt»tgoiKil» Oiiiliiw^ each panatlnittf as-TCJilW 
miidi (kcftfMt- 9 *J< 44 ^ 

M. 1. alL 006. Binidle of fdt COrf, » SL >- 
JJner; ina<te of iwo or <iatt iMtIf wrsiiit* «•*« 

ADil ^niiied bf * coaling id ml fcH- Avenge letUfl 1 3 

M. I. «U. 007. Strip of tbln coltOB piiwe. 

*««!« vwy open tint fcgolif ^ vutp ihwdJls rvn uipw^ 
and. after e^ory three f 09 ra of «oof. ibc thre^ h* 
pair are crowed o*w each other, ih* ft- ihrea ixwwaing 
ibe L They reioolo ihm for another ihwe tinn of »<w. 
and art then cn»fed btfM to theft origfaal positioiw t ^ 
ctoseioBa oecaaion bitcOi'Bl m which there la Oo w 

rwaved. fAimlraril l.j I>r. T. F- HanaoKk.) 


M. i. ZT-xvI. 00a. Fr, of brooie plate, ftnn. corro«tod. 

*r»» ** 

M.I.XV^ 3 CvttH)a. Bronze itlmg,irrtK«lar hnnp. 

rxi'tor. 

BL u xv-rvL 004 - of leallwr scale OTOurj 

<»rrtn* leather, lacquered hbek ertiisUe Aiai laf 

In M. I. xjiiv* 004D { lirCDxe fivd ftettr tiAfi e<%*P Coum- 

tidti gootL a^l'' X1 ^• 

m u tcri. 001. Bar of born; la ««itf *. inongtdar whh 
Sm lop; M taken off esutb end v hcrtlled twfece* and 
aioniirt aides, and node* sotrace cowrtd with fine oWiq«B 
lines, as trf file. Ungih tV- ‘‘'^*»** f* ** 

Ifi. t, avl. 0014. Fr. of red woolton fabric, toe« pl«'n 
weare •, with it"**'' Wl "f ““da of Hgfii huff fftwad *«» 




BL t> ail. 008. Fr, ol thin Wior-grten |d«jit weave, 
even texiUTc; much ifccajeit. »1^ X t| • 

M. I. ailL 001. a. Flat obloo? pouch of yellow felt, 
cot ool b» bw preco—ftoal, hack, flap cover, and lor^ 
atrip foirting hotttint aiwl aides—and sewn buff 

thread. Cover is eni hi pcinl-d ireToil shape; aiwl fty means 
of red wring at point was tied aooiher Mnng 

attached to bottcni of bap In handle made by 

another (pink) cord attached to top coraeia of hoK; ftom 
edge of inoinh and i-dise «f ihip 

whh red, ind ftap also ore- whh tow of «d stilchnig. 
<Fm' JefI on ««p fonning wdet lo jnofect top 
H. iV, wth flap 7'. wUlth fil't depth (back to ftom) i . 
PI. U 

BL I. xfil. pot. b. Skdn of gont’o-hEhr yam, dark 
brown, vround upon alieli. Lenph 4V ■ 

K. 1- xllL 001. C Wcee of trathor acato^anoour, prob, 
(rein f jiFT*** unit as hi, t, ia. 00a. a^ X a^ ■ 

M. z. ziv. 0074. Ftshlng net of stotd ttrUig ; meshes 
(Bvmge) 1 knollvd together and eoiwitrfctaWy 

broken. C. 4' aq. 


Bait, PL M. 

M. t. adx- oofr Fra. of blrch-bartt t swfat« s^ixid Hue- 
blaek and Ucqtiettd red. X-afRcst ft- * 4 ' * * 4 *^- 

BL I, **-xal. oot, Fr. of ooame buff wooUao fabric. 
Hjcaiilar weaving, threads ranniqg in pnira; one e«^ and 
end inreed In and rew«i rwuln* of fUt Unbig 
perhajiB part of hecl-tdeoe and aide of shoe- 8J X j . 
1 * 1 . XLVIIL 

M L xx-xsL oos. Fr* of ptnkiah-buff woollen^ fttbric > 

tiXMO twill weave; dirty and thscoEoured, 6* X 3*, 

M, I. xz-xxL 003. Three fnt. of aalmoti-colotinwl 
wooUOD fabric* sewn together with huff th«ad; evenly 
woveo. rather foostt leatnl'e ■ msS*^, ttiaect-wateti. an 
a'x6^ 

M. L. xx-xxL 004. Fr, of rtrlng artHog, as M. 1. riv. 
0073, Ungtb 1' 9 * meaJi aq. 

M. *, x»-x*l. DOS, Fm of Om pmited band of huff 
wool,knotted; ahoe.airing(fV 6|x* | * 

flt i. xx-.xxi 006, Fr- of very coarse buff motion 
falwte, wUb edge ttnned in and slgni of sthchmg J lining 
of sJios t?). Woof pleased clooriy togedwr, ht»d warj» 
threads almost iovisibft. $4* ^ 34^- ^ !U.vili. 


M. I. *iv. 0074. Fteee of leather scale armoor, 
iacawred inside dark ml-hrown. oiitslile Ixaihret reilj 
ore. with fig. like revetsed S with short deiaehed bar above 
and below. Patwrn aertped iwt as in M- t- oedp, «ic., 
showing underlying coals of Utsqttcr {reiRifOWB and 
yeliow): centnd fine imied and eOjwqoently red. Three 
botes down each tf«g and latt soo» Wip<tid | also 
iMir Of hotea pandlel to latter, hut |' ftora *«P 

coat of Uopter dnwo aWe where oesi tcale ovttliipped- 
Conifition good, 5|* x aji'* PL 1- 

H. j. xv-xvl. 001. Three fra. of coarse wooUen 
hsbtic, plain weave, ted to huff, Tooee awl somewhat 
Inegulai leauue. twgeal picoe, r* »q. Alw ft- ^ 
htick^nlfluted iwilt labtit (iwO'pTy weft), much eaten away^ 
Gt, hi, 4|*, and pkoe of lieiup cord (a itrauds}. knotted. 
Leiigdi r, 


M. r. ax—xal. 007. Fr. of buff woolteo fabric, plain 
weave, two-ply weft; very toft and tiecayed. Gf, W- 4 • 

ML J. xxl, t. Reed pea widi alb trih. Length jl*- 

M. V x*L oo*. Fr. of bottom of lacquered vrooden 
box, as W. i. ft, 0030 6' X «3' 

U. 1. ati, 004. Two fix. of wooBbo fabric 
earns tj-pe aa M. t. 0086; warp dark brown; WOof red 
(ground coloirr), yellow, darit green, and blue, i^sltsfo . 
vwriciy of key, outlined with Land of greew and (fellow. 
Gf.M.d'. PLxidX. 

B 1 I, xxL oojs. Fr, of coame red wooUen fftbrlc, 
roughly woren. length i4* 

It. 1* r*l- 006. Fr, of rnttuUn-llka «Uk ( 7 } fabric, 
tesemhlitig M. t. 0087; piokuh red, C, 3* x si". 
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LIST OF ANTIQUES 

K. t. xxl. 007. Red wooUeo yarn, iHitidJc df 1 od£« 
ptecei unH|iiii 11 ^ dj^ed. Lci^gth S'. 

M. i, giriti. 0099 - fiandlB of fabric bdcyadme Strip 
of plaiD cwisc rpd voollen fstmc (leni^tb 9'!; Strip of 
decayed daik biown-grcjr eiik Itntglh let*) ! «Ji*i piwo of 
yetiovisb-iirowti sifk visiy soft (5'^ 4^*). A iso 

huiidk of brisUes (,hversge length 4^} vo&nd round with 
gtctntah-blue woo}; sod broken frv. of Kgbi fauif thread. 
Kcd fabric. Pi. XLVm. 

U. u xxiv. 001. Bail of nrwilen yitnii two-pi]?, ccilotiiod 
li^lit blue to wtiitc. 

* 

M. t, xxlv. 005. Wbodei] weaving stick, like AI. t« vih 
oojj. a; boHiol wliJi grass fibre ontr luirow endi tt'x 

H. 1. xjdv, oofi, Weodert stay for well-tmcket, os 
N. i. W74. Length 3I'. 

H. 1, Exlv. eod. Reed giea ; piib removed Irani buu end. 

4 rxr 

sc. t. xxlv. 0037. Wooden needle t eye )%' dirtai, 
drilteil ibnnigb i* tow nd; stick here dliim., ihooce 
tapering to ends. Lcogllt 3^', 

'H.), axiv. 0040. Lcalber scssle armour j (hm pieces, 
one oonMbdng of rix teske (f^'^ ^ 

anotber}; one of thru walesj and one of two.; same t^pe 
as m t. ood 9 , 0Qd9, etc. 

Lacquered iusiik dull rod, wul outside dull ml and 
black seven ttnies albemaiely, the top coat being red; eodt 
scale om. with diree shaliow enp'like depmtHOosi in line 
innUd to, and rrom, the overliq^rig long side ; these 
imped oat m In M. t. ooiSp,Vu. 

Foi luml tactng a pair Of boles ate pierced towards 
each corner, by the long edge; aiut, for vertical ladog, 
two pain of tudea (nnUel to end (one pair being placed 
about )' hoin top, and the other about halfway down 
«3ile^ The scalef prob, ovalupped upwards, (See 
dMtiin/ Sieljn, L p. xri,) 

Melbod of lUtacIinicnt is as Ihllovs;—Lntenl kdng; 
£>cal£s Mre firm laid Icaitg fMu ovctlappinff to lliai 
kuilei ID Imrar eioctlj coTKspotKl to thfl^ in tipper TTicmg 
ift froni bekxik tiu^ugb Jo^w-er bcMto^ii edm^ holtiiL, 

|iia£icd upr fttici to buicit Hgqin thTou^li uppct of bottom 
COiwt holes I tbeii up hdiibd tind to from and bsi^k BgoiD 
thipu^h top comer pair of holes i then aerm bebrnd to 
hol<r» in opposi^ top corner^ Ihrougli which it b passed 
to honi aDd bock (wiorkinf ddwnwatdal, iajid fo on to 
iwcond bottom comer boli»; Ebcncfi acrci^ lo aexi bottom 
cOrdeT lod agfliii Op pa tkaenbed. 

Vcnicil —for this two th(»igs iisftii rmuiing 
flidcf bjr down ttw pairt of bok* detenbed. TIsc 
method of simtiog or tinisbiDg: off EbeMe m the top h not 
clean the trtdfi dte now fouetd locwe bdittids The 
tboDgs art tahttt down fioiu of the acak, and pta^ed 
l>^ck through the pab of holes half-way doun: round 
A thong (whith ruti^ hofijotiiaJly hobind tbeac liole» aion^ 
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whole tel of tealeo; MW appearing In rront); iiad lo the 
from again thm^gb die lAioe bolea^ Comimiltig dxyok^ tbir 
fronn they behind lbs ovmJapping top ^ the tiexl 
teaJe^are broughi to ibe froni Ihmogh iu top pair of Lolca, 
and HO on as deacrihed, lieing ElflAfly i^ssctl eidewayt 
ibrougb the two tipper liofc^ of ImI plate to wbldt they 
reach. Scale (a^^ragt), 3* x PJ. U 

M* i. xxvt mu Tliree of coarse wootlfin fabric 
(darny, with l>Oide.r teparately woY«i and »wu uct main 
pieee; latter Jiai red yiTomid and fret pattern M:iib double 
Oiitline ol blue and |dl6w, or blue and gnseit. I^Elem 
teteinbLes a teries of T-fheped fbnua, hilrd at an angle of 
^5^ [iml touching ewdi other^^ic cr 04 $-bar of one T 
fncetlng cenite oT body of ne^t* ^md the leries arranged 
ill itiJtijcai Imes, 'rhb giv» a counter-change with the 
ground^ which Eheielbte la abo composed of T ahspee. 
EttcU Umh of ibe pfElterit T has dentU-hke fornis anached 
to one edge and projecting hLwarddv The border attached 
to one edge is caJher lesa than wide and woven in blue 
and ydlnw', the poltcm oemmaiing oF conveiiii<mai ronniniE 
animals^ &iii± aa may be teen ed undent Cretan, Greek, 
and Pergiun art; border Eertmnated by teveral nsrFOW 
Eionda of wmppedawioed weave^ fanviog the appearance of 
Esrald, and giving great itJrengtli lo edgt 
The whole waip fa of dark grey wool j the red ground 
is wovai in alternate bimda of ^ighlly diierlng EhodcB {m 
I. xx\i4 004}. Qencfal texture a broken twiEl, well 
woven: eolotirfi well preserved; fabric vei3‘ nigged ind 
inscct^ien. Largest fr. 1 x 4!', PJ. MJUL 

bL I. xxvL ooa- Thr«e fr& of coAree woollen fa-brio 
with border reacfubling that of M. r. xxvr. 001* 
^1 lefts boely vov^ir, and fiOC oepurate frtmi the puin 
piece ; rumimg animaU more ^clchy^ and prob. imeuded 
to represent bulls ; they aic in psde bine on indigD ground. 

The twnid-like Bclvedge h in narrow psuulkl handa Cf 
Tcd^ yelkrv^ gr«Di light blue, ani:! dark blue (out^rk cdge)r 
Fkid cm rkh ted ground ohowt an apparently irregular 
amngciTKiii of fretOs xm! spcti m gtttn^ tight and skfit 
blue, and ochre yellow, Cotoma well preserved ; fabric 
very raggeiL Lnrgeftt fn 11' x »|% Ww XLEC, 

IL u iivL oog- Wewden tally'Sffck, retaining bark j 
towards one eud (broken) eight uoicha hi 1 row and two 
more ride hj shk ^ each marked with red cleKcnh 
LetigUi 1^3*, 

BL L livi oom|. Frs, ol cofti^e woollen fabiie {dartty, 
of oatne type aa M, 1. sud. 004, On a ground woven in 
oltcrmie hauda of dark green apd huff* vamtkina iif the 
key pmtern h ikrk rod and red'purpk^ warp tliieada 
(buff) occflOlonxlIy come to the iutl^ and form ouditie lo 
aims of key. Loosdy wo^Tn; One longedgeabowa telvrdge, 
the otbnna fraMd ; cokmt^ nuhci fadml 
PI. XUX. 

M. L xxviL 001. Sqtmre Of thick silk brocade* te wn 
tip Into smsn triangular pouch ; ground haC with pAtiem 
ID ilifk a»f \\^i bliw, [HjjpUr, ag(tt grm, sunt nlnwn 

IQ 3 
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cotoro. Vfmt »aH isggci *Bd palte*i» IndeternuMW Iwt 
evicteniJx of Chtae* <jpe, Tb« Oibric fe Wd 

togeilwr, «imI the yuiw «« *«K“V 

baci of td>He tif 1 deJI«*ie ^ »tini«iJs 

of soft gtKtk lUk ftntof (a Ha- 1* o^iUJfL CXlt.) 

Ii ^ d t poadt k M^dusit po^bJjf fimdjiJ, and ilit iflicJc 
iiliyr Imvo boon o pBtflmle •milict* Xbt aliapo t$ cowudjr 
lint of ^ modem * i(ar-Jibt\ Pouiii !««#!•*» fil** 
ot 

lt,J. xxvtt. 009. tog of Btripod wooJIbb tnatoriaJ 
ic^bflng 6 m dami g»wnid, golden bnlf; |* 

Burl and broad, compewd of bright ted band mnd dull 
gmn bond dtvfdcd by thin rme of hod and adgeil on 
outer thke br ^ ngutariy 00 

nittp, givb^ dighl totikd eflecL 

Dag nude by foUSag a long strip of die metcm) cod to 
end, md rowing ibe long edges togeiber with bloc ya*^ P 
at moutb * beu and orig- n dntwingibingi DO'e. bent 
poiily cut olf R* ond L of » oeumil point, and the two 
4trip» ao nchle^ed plaited tcgoiter and appaieollj wod na 
a carrying atrap- CoWTO Jjatcbffl twin been added al 
aogfct and atitnhei; at moutbi n t^tce of black 
aqnaie * njlliiaiy * ooid la aasehed ro * fort of caarof to 
rniiidig of bottom edge. Evidently 0 bag Air canjiog 


coloa ^ ibe Wie t modi dacolonwd and toni in i^Sdcea. 
toi'xfi'. 

M. I, »viJ and mvUI. 001, Ear* of boardod wheal 
or bazley, ^ 

M. r* naali. 005. Bail wootten thready to &a 
apparently jl'-r* 'oag l 

VL t* 006, »-*, Tiirli^ docomente in * RttnJc 
wstflAt thrro fta. on comm gnjyiiM«o«i ' Uid * p^. 
t*itiiT (hto and tuiewai la <ioaIliyt and inror, on oo« i»a« 
mdy, eroepi <i>i *ritlair «»sUy dintocL (a) *> «■ i 

m #fp. » m rro. 13 ILf (<> ^’9^ S« V^Thomroo, 
K ipiAW-t. *8t «iq.; y- 

(a) X io|*. (0 5 « »«i". (0 “ 

IL s. xL i»0ii4' Wooden pen miidB al trimmed <0 
potol t bark sUA on t eii Aikkh* Jf3toto»* b* Pl^CVi N. a. 
eg. Length si*- 

H. J, xHl. oeg, Reed P«»i a* W"** *' 6*‘ 

01 tv 


M. 1. xto. 0010? Spectoen of paper, iiLtnk. very diriy. 

d*xs*. 

M, V IviU, ona. Irregular atrip of bonsu t*«bgtl» dj*. 
nddtb (avcwgc) l\ tokkiicH I’. 




CHAPTER XIII 

THE ANCIENT BUDDHIST SHRIKES OF MIRAN 

* Secttos I.—sculptured REMAINS OF RUIN M. 1 ! 

Much pJeased su» 1 was with the abundance of the materials iHustrating^ the Eater 
occupation of the site whidi I found in tlie ruined fort, I felt glad wrhai the excavations Iiad 
sufhctently advanced for me to move a part of my band of diggers to the temple min M. hrst 
examined on December 8, The experimental clearing then effected had dbdosed some sculp* 
tured fri^^ents of manifestly old appearance, and had thus raised a hope of discovering remains 
which might help to trace the history of the site furtiier back. 

The nitn was situated about a mile and a half to the north-east of the fort, and a few 
hundred yards beyond the tine dividing the hare gravel Sai from tite area of thickemug 
tamarisk-cones on the north, Near the ruin M. ti die ground was still fairly open, and had 
a clayey surface covered with a layer of fine sand and uildeigohig wind-erosion. Fragments 
of pottery, Itand-made but of fine well-jevigated clay, could be picked up around in plenty. 
The corrading effects of the wind were strongly marked tn the appearance of the conspicuous 
main structure of the ruitt ' Et presented itself as a solid mound built of sun-dried bricks, oblong 
in shape bni showing no readily recognizable surface features. Two stories, however, could at 
once be dlstingutshed, and of these the lower one on subsequent clearing proved, as the plan tit 
Plate 3t ^ows^ to measure about 46 feet on its longer sides and a little over 3$ feet on the 
shorter. Its height was about nine feet above what could be det^mined as the original level of 
the ground. On the lop of this solid platform or base there rose a second story, also oblong in 
shape but far more decayed, as seen in Fig. 12a Tts grbimd-plan, which could only be made out 
approximately, measured about 17^ by 1$ feet. In its badly broken state, which, as the photo¬ 
graph shows, ivas partly due to the burrowing of treasure-seekers, it was still over 11 feel in 
height The comers of the whole structure were roughly orientated towards the cardinal points. 

The destruction caused by the erosive force ^ the wind had left no trace of the plaster 
covering and decoration anywlicre on the upper story, and had also hared the north-west and 
south-west faces of the base. But along the foot of the nortb-east and a part of the south-east faces, 
remains of relievo decoration in plaster mergetl above the mass of debris accumulated there. As 
this was being removed, it was seen dial those faces had been unifomtly adorned with row's of 
niches between project]surfaces of the wall, all heavily coated with plaster. The depth of the 
niches was about eight inches. The width varied slightly, the average being about two feeL The 
projections separating the niches were about as broad, and both were raised on a plinth about one 
foot four inches wide and less than one foot in height The stucco facing of the b^e had nowhere 
survived to a height of more than four feet But this was sufficient to show clearly the archi¬ 
tectural design and tlie style of the relievo decoration. 

The niches tiad once contained stucco statues In relievo, probably a little under life size. Of 
these one in the centre of the north-east lace, as seen in Fig, tso, still showed the legs of a draped 
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BuIc (ip.™ to a haight of atoot two a hJf fcat. with tba ramata. of 

rich folds sideways from the hips. Of olhcr statues only scanty remains of il>c ^ 

in tlie niches; but detached fragnicnts of stucco, mostly small and badly iiyured. whi^ f. 

L ddbris. p«>bably l^ongcd tTihema In the case of M. J. oaa. which 

with part of the breast and ncafc. this may safely be inferred from the siz.. 

represented standing Buddlias. resembling in type those of coloss^ s«c I ^<1 

number lining the outer walls of the Rawak Vihire near ICliocan,* tvas confirmed by die anb* 

scouent discoven,- of the head M, ii. ood, which m all probability helotig^ to one of thci^ 

^ But what si^ck me greatly from the first n^s tlie decoration of the projecting wrth 

relievo represenuttons of pilasters bearing an unmistakaldc look of descent from ^ 
models. The impression they gave me of a comparativay early date for the siriichire luw bwn fidly 
confimed by the closer examination which has since baffle possible j to their slmj^ “ 
essential detail agrees with that of the pilasters in WPersian style which form sua a 
structural dement in tlie detoraiivc an of the Gandhara rdim-os. Tins can be recr^mzed at 
a glance if we comiiare tile pilasters of Fig. tso with those relievo representations to which 
M Foucher refers where he discusses this element of Indo-Peratan style as adopted in Graeco- 
Buddliisi sculpture.* Starting from the base, which is circular and narrows towards its toil, we 
have above it a boidlv projecting bowWike knob, follow^ by two receding moulrhngs which form 
tlie appropriate transition to die slender diafL This is surmounted by the liell^ihapcd capital 
characteristic of the style, and on this rests again a double bracket, not always the same m si7«, 
but unifomly ending in turned-down volutes at each end, Surmounimg the whole there appe:^ 
a narrow abacus. Every one of these features, though not all arranged m the same way. can be 
seen in Figs, lot, loa. 103.180 of M, Foucher a AW du Gand/tdra, which rcijroduw decorative 
frieres probably from the bases of small Stupa models, as weU as m many of the relievo 

represenuitons of Vihara structures,* . >, « r - 

Comparison of the stucco decoration of our base at M. it with the Gandliara fnesK just 

referred to is jjcirtiGularly instructive m two 
^ g respects, In the first place. It clearly proves 

- - -1- that ihc architectural d«»gii of this decora- 

-TTT 7 / 7 ^KK -7/1 in niches 

^ y f yt !( divided by Indo-Persian pifafliers, is one 

r 1 ' " flirocily borrowed from Graeco-Buddhist art. 

E.UVATIONS Of STUCCO piLASTtR-A, In those frieies we find iliat the pilasters 

AT srtmuL M il* mTsSh, and r^larly Rank niches, usually surmounted 

_I w0000*D0UK£O.HTit.tvtii.<. by Uw Indian koTseshoc »rdi, wWch 

at ouiNto ra«T LK. lou-lan. «>“ 1 I ^nected w.& Bad^ 

C ) scAU worship. That the same design was 

■ . « ■ ■ ^ common also in the decoration of walls be¬ 

longing to actual Siflpa bases and Viharas is 
proved by a multitude of ruined shrines excavated in (he home of Graeco-Boddhisi art. on the Indian 


' Cf, AJutfHt iCioiafi, C pp, u» I*!, *^*1- 

* Sec befatir. p. 4S9. 

* Cf. Fondvr, XV/^ CrtfniMrtinr, L ppt tt6 Sipt., vh«e 
fall fcrercTtccs an id acimil esampk* cif vch Ifttki- 
Fervan cdtitniu in early IiiiUui nTchllcilw tutl lotbelr pro- 
toqipca In sndetU PWiiian wcbilccinre'. Sf» sbo Grtawedel* 


atn^tut. Bitidhiti Art ia JitdiA. pp. ifl ii|. 

■ a. CS.B. Foadief, *f. Fig. 149 i GrUnwcifcl- 

Burg)»s, ( 9 «dttw/ Art im Fig. i, 81 j Arth^,Svr^ 
Am»lai^ 1911 - 11 , PJ XLVlt (from my Ssdin-lMlilSl rxcavA- 
tknat). 
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SCULPTURE I) REMAINS OF RIUN M, [1 
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North-west Frontier,' In die second place, an indication of distinct archaeological value Is tu be 
found in the shape of the double bracket whidi surmounts the pilasters in the Mlran ruin,” This 
accurately reproduces thac simplifind form of die double bracket, which in a mimlier of Gatidhira 
relievos replaces the onginal Persepolican model made up of a pair animal figures, usually bulls, 
crouching bach to back.* The turned-down volute-likc ends, which are such a striking feature of 
this double bracket in die MTran pilasters, appear with equal clearness in the Gandhiira 
representations, and we have actual examples of them in wooden double brackets which have 
come to light at Lou-lan sites. Two specimens found at the ancient Chinese stah'on L.A, are 
seen in Fig, 99, Two odiers which I discovered In 1914 among die ruins of die sites L.K. and 
L.M,. belonging to die same period, show those voluted ends even more fully developed (see 
iliust, B, p. 486), We shall have occasion to discuss further on liow these si mila r features of 
Candhara and Lou-lan sculpture may help us towards an approximate dating of tlie MirSn shrine. 

No trace had survived of the stucco decoration which the faces of the base must have borne in Upi»r 
their upper portion. But from die size of whit was left of the standing figiire in a niche of the 
north'east face, it is certain that the niches must have extended upwards. Taking into account the 
available height, about five feet. It seems probable that the projecting parts of the wall flanking 
the niches bore a second row of pilasters in stucco. Such an arrangement would agree wltli die 
superimposed rows of pilasters seen in the extant StQpa bases ami the walls of Viharas tn 
Gandhara.^ But 1 am at present unable to mention any instance there in which these repeated 
TOWS do not also flank separate rows of niches. It is iar more difficult to guess what the badly Renainsof 
ruined structure of the second story may have been. Its oblong ground-plan and its position on siory. 
one side of the base do not lend support to the suggestion that tt may have been a Stupa liase, nor 
does the fiict that it retains ita rectangular shape up to a considerable heiglit. More probably it 
may have served as a platform, against the svalls of which the pHneipai stucco images of the Vih^ra 
were built afrer a lashion lliustrated by the Endera temple and certain of the cave-shrines at the 
'Thousand Buddhas’.* Apart from a wooden beam (seen in Fig. 120), which must Ivavc been 
originally inserted in the masonry of this superstructure and which was lying loose among the 
debris produced by the treasune-seekera' burrowing, nothing was found in clearing the upper story. 

Fortunately we fared betier in clearing the ddbris of broken clay and plaster which lay heaped Cal«E«J 
up against the north-east face of tlie base, and the remains there brought to light left no possible 
doubt about the Vihara character of the ruin and its early date, Wlien on my first visit 1 had 
probed the dibris on that side near the centre, we had come Ofion a colossal head in soft stucco. 

Badly damaged as it was, it showed In modelling and projioiiiotis the influence of Graeco-Buddhist 


* Cf^ e.g, FaiJCherj, ZW L Ftg^ 8 t, 

shoivmg the of n Vl^kltnLa^ inri the of 

n SiOpa Hi M-nmsjid j Sreivir in 

SiHrVfJF AffHivtif, i i--iPL XLtV^ 

^ Sn! ilhibtmtjQis A, p, \i€m m^sured 

* Cf. Fmicher* ZWif du (. Figs, Joi+ 103^ 

iSo; pp^ 4t| For eK4]iipLe£ wticre die otigint] form of 
iwo cr^ueiijiig own Is r^iainird (be sculptors of the Gao- 
db^m mllevoft* Fig$4 76^ 77; Stein, Arckia&l 

AftjmaK i r-i Pl^ XF.Vn. 

It BppeiuB (q me probobte th^l ibe vobne-Hke pendittita At 
I he cpdv ire a convendqnailied desebpnieii! of (be pniraar^ 
fotekgA, mrbiicii bung downiAnitb in ibe (eprcfleotanons of 

mch Itido^Poisum columns, ^ $eeii In M- PboebeFs FEgs^77,t 
101. In Gdiniredel^Burg^ES. lit /ndta, 


find heyth the the eatiTcnlbnitlitcil fcldi* of 

tliii Itido-Fersinii double bneket cepreiienled in I he archi- 
lectUFsl design of Uie aurtif 

^ CL e.g. Fouctifij ZV/ iia GdmfMra^ i. Pi^ , 8 * 
(Viblra waJE at Tsdebt-i-bShf), Si (baae of S(Upa i( Ab-mae- 
jid)t Sldi^ ArcAiUel Sjufr^' Artnml, P|, r (plal- 

fortn of VililrA, 

* Sc* AMiiat/ L p^ 4J3 p F%. 49; bcIow, dnifx 

Tticv* L The tuin E excAva^ted by me Ut i-^ri a( SafatF 
bablfir ebows a cunoiie eeseiublance tn tlie ohhnig gmnnd- 
phn of its LA-o-£^oried plitfonru which oHglnAUy tcema 10 have 
belonged to a Buddhist VihaiA j see Ar^Angvl, Sufv^^ Atmital, 
I ^ r 1-1 A, pp. 114 sqq.; PL xxxtv, Btu (he nim ku mflered 
too muicb try later Aj^ptaiioni and otherwise lo offer any saTe 
indication. 
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sculDture uuite as pbj'nly as the Urge series of rcBevos excavated ai the Kawah Sta^ m iqoi- 
¥\zt2i shcjws It on the righL No«, too, very soon after the systematic removal of the hca^ 
of debris ivas l«-gun along wltat proved to have Wa the north-east side of a passage 
enclosing the whole CcnSl portion of the shrine there em<yd *™’^^**" 

colossal ISuddlta head, M. ti 007. rei>rodneed in I'late SLVt and seen a^o downward; 

h lay on a level fully three feel above tl.e original Hoor. and. 

white irface slip covering the face, and much of the small Trly^T^ly 

the hair. Apart from the conventional repreficntation of the haLr. this head, wn , .ry > 

resembled in IVthe suioco BwOdha^ heads found at Rawak,^ 

ThVWly n™t«n i„cl,« ir tag.l, the ebl. ... .he n.-n«,«.ng pomon of 

A. aTao moteriol coo=«t.d a. in .he other ecolptunr. of .he ehrme, ....oely of 

tne cro^ /w uie m presented 

laiarse day miKcd wivh straw, Uic sate remo\ at 01 ini» ndtrj ' „,i ,h#. ^iirfaet 

no eraeU difficulty, fortunately Ae nooden core, though rotten, ™rv.v«l '‘'>['>0. e,= ’ 11 

plaster. U as soft 05 the test, yet derived some eonsisiency from n plentiful adnuMBie of h . _ 

due to this and the great care used lu the packing Aa. the trans^rl tt, ‘f 
accomplished. A Aiid colossal Buddha head was suhseciuently discovered m front of |''® « 
torso iv • hill this, Ivine with its face apwards and embedded m liaA dibrui. was too much fettered 
“"of LU Aough AeLouldh.nodouh.ahou. the identity o tts ^ 

The question of Ae origin of these colossal heads was dcfimldy solvt^d by the complete 
clUg ofT nor.h.east passa^ge of Ae shrine. Thm. a little over tea fee. wide P™v^ » 
been feed along to outer waU wlA a row of colossal sineeo images s«ted w.A 
which iiidEing from the pose of the hands and die drapery tn the surviving torsos, could be 
recognised with certainty os Buddhas. Fi^. shows the norih^n portion of the 
an^ig. 134 (lorsos tv-vi) the southern, Though altogether the ^ of eight statues 
traced only six among them (numbered i-vi in the plan, Flate 31) retained Wfsos, and none of 

these 

7 feet 

a height of I foot and 4 inches. The slices dividing tliem were only 6 to 7 niches across in front, 

but widened towards the wall liehind. t l » ,l„- „r tu,^ 

T)ic pose of tlicse colossal ‘ seated B'lddhas must have Inicn throughou _ 

or ■ pose of mediutionUnt only in toms iii-v did cn^gh revive of 
laid one ufwn anotlier in l3ic lap 10 prove this. The drapery slmwed in ^ dial 
arrangement whidi we find already fixed for this typical attitude m the Gandhara sculjjom, and 
which the relievos found at Rawak had abundaniiy illustrated^ In all the to^s the_cen^l 
portion of the drapery hung from below dm hands in three concentric folds arranged m a festoon^ 
like fhshion whidi is seen ^ih in the Gandhara and in the Rawak relmvot But whereas in t^d 
ii the folds appear as boldlyHaised plaits about an inch wide, they are repkcwl in u«-v by narro^ 
double grooves. In every case the edges of the robe below these central folds ore represea^ 
with a crimped wavy outline, jusl as the edges of the drapery on certain relievo figures of tnc 
Rawak StQpa courtJ' The foUls over arms and knees are everywhere indicated in a conventional 
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way by more or less parallel double grooves. The tendency tosvards this reptesentaiion of folds by 
shallow grooves can Ije traced also in certain of the Raivsk atatiies and elsewhere.** The outside 
layers of the stucco, where exposed in these torsos, contained a considerable admixture of vegetable 
fibres or hair, and In tii and iv portions of the facing plaster siill retained that red colour wash which 
regularly appeared in the Rawalc relievos. 

Remembering tliat at the Rawak Stupa court I bad found the wall-spaces between the colossal Fiads bc- 
st^dlng Buddhas utilized for smaller images, I cleared the interstices between the big statue bases '"*’‘*f* 
with special care. But only between I and ti did I come upon the base of a small image, with 
remains of feet and drapery which might have belonged to a relievo figure about three feet high 
Ttie space left free between Si and iii had, however, proved useful by affording safe shelter to the 
colossal head which had once belonged to the third statue. It was found, as the photograph in 
Fig, 122 shows, firmly wedged between its own base and that of its right-hand neighbour, still 
upright and witli tlie front portion almost uninjured In expression and certain details of modelling. 
e,g, the divided chin, it differed from the other colossal heads, which, by their place of discovery, 
had to be assigned to statues h, iv, and v respectively. 

Tlie colossal head of tv, which bad fallen face upwards just in front of its torso, Avas, as already Oihct jculp* 
stated, found in a hadly^battered condition. But, curiously enough, on the left knee of this statue >vc 
came upon another stucco head of a Buddha, M. n, 006, of life sire, wldch, except for the pecled^^^f 
surface, bad survived In fair preservation, j udging from its site, it may safety be supposed to have 
belonged to one of the stucco images that formerly filled the niches on die opposite passage VA'all. 

Similar observations made in die course of my excavations at the Rawak StQpa suggest the 
cxpbnaijoii that the head had been removed to this position of safety by the hand of one of the last 
worshippers when it threatened to fall off'- Two other life-size heads, one found in the north-east 
pa-ssage and die other in the south-east, are also likely to have dropped from images in the niches, 
but were too much injured to merit removal. The origin of tile two sculpture fragments, 

.M. II. cioia-13, belonging to statues of small size, could not be determined. Nor is it possible to 
guess the use of the two wooden half-balusters, M. 11. oogt-ooio, which turned up in ihe debris of 
the north-east passage together with some timber pieces of uncemin character. The absence b 
the reineil shrines of any signs of destruction by fire deserves notice here, as well as the Indication 
furnished by the small fresco fragment, M. ri. 004, that its walls Avert once decorated In colours. 

The nwwt important of the small 'finds' in the ruin was made when, on clearing the debris in FTagnienti 
front of the image base iv, there Avere discovered a mutilated folio and a fragmeot of another from ; 

a palm-leaf Podii, M. 11,0011 (Plate CXLRl), written in Sanskrit. Its Bralimf character were at 
the time recognized by me as of an early Gupta type. Tlie mviiilaied folio, measuring about 6^ 
by a inches, and showing five lines on either side, lay quite close to the image base, embedded 
in stu^ dibris which had evidently fallen from the crumbling statue above. The position in 
which it was found pointed dearly to iLs having been defjosited on the base as a votive oflTcring 
after the fashion which I had first observed in the ruined shrines of DandSn-oilik and the Enderc 
fort, and which so many manu^pt finds at the Khadalik temples had since illusirated.^* The 
Pdihf, according to Dr. Hoemie's siatemem,'** seems to have contained a grammatical text, and the 
material made it cwtain that it had been written in India. Judging from the palaeographic features 
of the HTriting, which make It appear somewhat older than the Bower Manuscript from Kucha 
Dr. Hoernle was inclined to place its date about A.11. 400. There is no special reason to believe 
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*a. the ^aettrlp. of greo. oge a. d« uo.0 of de^tioa. " 

of such brittle substance could huve lam thus ejcposwl for long 

cvideato foroEhed by thit Sad has ite beariag o« the naestioa of dale 

when *0 stTa. ,.^haadoaod. Before, ho«e«s. »as!deri^ . 1 .^ I «1 rbri* <>f 

af the surviving structural feaimt^ To the south-west and north-west ihc solid brick 
the base as al^dy stated, Imd lost practically all traces of its ongmal decorauon '" since , _ 

ct^e trit l-^d been )o.^ by .tosion more than four 

Nolhiag could bTascertalned hare aa to the eaelo^g jS’^showrf *al’X a-idth 

seaaty remaina of aa outer wall, staudil* only to the height of a fear inches, showed that ^ mg, 

passage o„ this side was aaaely 3 feet * inches. Coasidem« the 
of the structure must have been most eai»sed to the desu^ve ,.ower ol *e wra^.^tt ^ a p _ 
at first wbv Uxe shrine slxould have reiained the sculptured decoration of the enclosing passag j 
t!Z ^<>.0 solved when contmued e^vadon sho.;cd 

of die i»assage. here 3 feet 6 inches thicks was another inaasive brick wall running parallel 

ad.sran^one^^thOT^fi^fe^^ xl^bris accumulated in the mtervenii^ ®‘^'i^'^i’''fr!llufrcred 
off wSerosioUi "Hut, together with the s™ whi^ it apj^ars u> 

so badJv that the character of the latter could no longer be ascertained. It might have ^ 
a monastic building or chapel court Cxidously enough. I fotiiid the st>ace between the 
lust referred to, and hdiind the colossal torsos hi and Iv, filled with solid masonry to a length of c^ 
in seven feet I cannot explain its purpose unless it pa-sibly served to carry sfcura giving acce^ 
to Z npPsroo- of the Lm shrine Nowher. did 1 come up^n any indication how this would 
be otlierS^approadicd, Hut obviously all points relating to the siiiieratnictufe can be su je 

for nothing more than conjecture, and 

As «en in the plan (Plato 31). this outer wall turned at right angles to lie ' 

there adjoining it a small massive structure of whidi die walls on one «de stiU 

of about four or five feet Measuring approximately 19 f«t square outside, 

chamber, about 13 htt in diameter and once probably covered with a dome. or 

remains, badly decayed as they were, clearly suggested one of those dome P ’ _ 

VUiiras. square outside and circular within, with whkh I had-b^ome familiar from the 

to Kashmir” Unfortunately no archaeolcRical relics of any kind had survived within 

walls, nor could I trace any witliin a small and still more decayed ccllu, of which the foundations 

had cscaiied wind-erosion, some six yards to the north-easL i r *1,,. h«n 

When 1 subsequently cleared the narrow space left between the s«>uth<rn 
parallel walls behind the nonh-eaat passage of the mam sbnne, I found it filled to a __ 

f^t with the dung of sheep and horses. Cut the only discovery *"ad^ a large roll 
if coarse, material apparently woven of goafs hair. A similar crust of hard dung was found to have 
also formed over portbns of the broken waUs close 1^, thus furnishing evidence that long ^ter 
decay of die slirine its ruin must have been used as a shelter by shepherds and oihcra. whil U 
ground in its vicinity retained vegetaUon fit for some sort of grazing. In the ca^ of the Niya ai 
Lou-lan sites I have already had occasion to note exactly corresponding proofs of a tiansitiona 
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period through which the once inhabited area appears to have passed before becoming the desolate 
arid waste that it is now,“ 

This leads tis to the itnpottant question, still remaining to be examined, of the approximate Periot&of 
periods to which the conatruciion of this shrine and its abandonment are likely to belong. That the 
construction must have preceded the Tibetan occupation of the site will, I think, liave b^n made doftmtni. 
sufbdently clear by the observations already recorded about the actual remains. That the abandon- 
ment also preceded it is made very probable by tlie total absence of any finds suggesting Tibet^ 
character or origin. But it may help us to more definite chronoIogicaL conclusions if we bnefly 
review the available indications as a whole. 

* In the fif^st place, some safe guidance can be derived from the architectural decoration of die ChruRoTogy 
Vihdra base. We have already seen ihat this is closely linked up by hs Indo-Persian pilasters witll 
Gfaeco-Buddlust models of Gandhitra. Now it should be specially emphasii^ed that this architectura! decoroiiont 
clement can also be traced at other mined sites of tlie T5rtm Basin, and in specimens which seem to 
indicate definite chronological limits for the MirSn pilasters both upwards and downwards. On the 
upper side we have, as already shown above, the important testimony of the wooden double-brackets, 
ending in down-turned volutes, from three dilTcrcht ruined sites of Lou-laiu They prove that the 
very shape of this member, as displayed by the pilasters of M, n, must have been prevaJent in actual 
decorative use throughoirt the Lop region as early as the third centur}' Considering the very 

conservative fashion in which the Buddhist art of Eastern Turkestan has treated the forms derived 
from Graeco-Buddhist models, we might well be in doubt as to the downward limit of the period 
during which this particular shape of the Indo~Persian double-bracket remained current, were it not 
for certain finds, made among the ruins of Enderc and the Domofco tract, which prove that by the 
T*ang period both this double-bracket and the indo-Persian column bearing it had already undeigoue 
an unmistakable change. 

Taking the double-bracket first, we have the very interesting specimen in wood, F. ii. ii-oJ, Develop- 
from the site of Farhsd B^g-yallaki, some ten miles north-north-west of Kh^dallk. which is shown in 
Plate XVn and well repays attention. Here we have before us an unquestionably later ilet'elop- brSc^eis. 
ment. In it a modified, but yet clearly recognizable, form of the volute-ended Indo-Persian double^ 
bracket is surmounted by a second identical in all essential features with the double-brackets 
characteristic of the Niya .Site, of which specimens are reproduced in Plate XVni and also In 
A'UcisHt Plate LXtX.^^ Wcalso find the same eombination in the pair of wooden double- 

brackets, Kha, V, ooj, a, b ^Plate JtyriJ, froiri tiie Khadalik temple mins. Here, too, ilie lower 
portion represents a modified and later form of the Iiido-Perstan double-bracket, ±e voluted ends 
appearing as a p^cul^ly striking feature both at top and bottom. The upper portion Is a double- 
bracket of the Niya Site pattern, treated veiy plainly and lacking die floral carving of the undei^ 
surface at ilie ends. Comparing the Farhad Ifeg-yailaki and KhSdalik specimens, it seems to me 
that the former stands distinctly nearer to the models from which both the consiitEicnt portions are 
derived. It is certain that the site of JCliadaltk was abandoned in T’ang times, towards the close of 
the eighth century,** As to the ruins of Farhail Bfg-yatiaki, we shall have occasion to show below 
that they probably belong to the centuries muncdiately preceding the Tang period,*** 

The coiitniiis whicli carried tliose Parhild B^-yailaki and Khiidalik double-brackets were not Inrto- 
foimd in either case. But the latter site at least furnished a sample of the probable appearance of 
tliese columns in the lathe-turned wooden pillar found In Kha. ix and seen in Fig, 42 ,” That its ** 

»• See ftbove, pp, 140, 400. AmiftU A'SjAh, I, pt 413, jhoukl be eeiwulled. 

** For a full snd lucid fiiuiy$iii of tl>esc Niya Site UoutOe- '■ Cf. ibow, pi 1 jp. *“ See below, dap. xti. eec, ii, 
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tapciing^ shape and the rich globular mouldings of its base are derived from the Indo> Persian model 
lU ihe Gandhara relievos is t^uitc clear. But it Is eq^uaJly obvious iliat It represents a distinctly 
later development of this model than our MiiSn stucco pilasters. The same observation applies 
vitli ocjuul strength to the two fine u'ooden calumns of Itido^Persian style whicit were brought to 
light by tuy renewed excavations in one of the halls belonging to the main ipiorters of the Ettdere 
fort (E. UL iv), and which are shown in Fig. 70.** in these wo find the addirion of fillets up the 
shafts marking later elaboration, but we can recognize even more dearly the essential continuity of 
the Indo*Persian tyfie Imfh m the base and in the be]]*shaped capital. 

The archaeological evidence furnished by these Endere columns carved in wood has its special 
value for die dating of the Miran shrine, because we know lor certain lliat the structure contalnviig 
diein must have been built between a. o. 645 and 719, and probably nearer to the former date.** 
If we make due allowance for the time which is likely to have passed before tlie Indo-Persian 
column at Mlran. still seen with all the csstmiial features of its Gandhara prototy'pe, could develop 
into this later form of Endere and Khadalik, die coiidurion seems justified tliat ihe construction of 
the Miran Vih^ra M. it cannot safely be put later than the fifth century A. o. 

With die downward chronological limit thus iiirerred the evidence of the sculptured remains 
may well be reconciled; for their type shows no essentia! difference in style or tcchnkiue from that so 
abundantly represented in the relievos of the Rawak StQpa, which may be dated with considerable 
probability from a period betrveen the fourth and sevcndi century tD.-* Hut it must be borne in 
mind diat. on the one hand, die sculptured relics of M. ii are unfortniiately very scanty, and diat. on 
tile otlier, conservative adherence to die models derived from Graeco*Buddliist art appears to liave 
remained a strongly marked characterisiic of Buddhist sculpture in Eastern Turkestao throughout 
its existence. Hence, no argument based upon style of sciilj>ture could datm mucli independent 
weight in dcTcrminIng the date of the coiwtnicuon of the shrine. 

It is obvious tliat this must be kept quite distinct from the question of tlie time w'hcn the shrine 
was deserted and allowed to fall Into ruin. The onl) piece of positive evidence available is the 
fragment of a palmdeaf Pothi in Sanskrit, already metidoncil. As it must have been written within 
the fourth or fifth century a. d., it supplies a safe upper chronological limit. As regards the lower, 
I feel jpclined to attach some importance to the tobd absence of any relira in Tibetan writing, and 
to draw from it the inference that the abandonment took place at some period before the Tibetan 
occupation about tltc middle of the eighth century. It is true the evidence in this case is of 
a purely negative kind. But it seems to me to gather some additional weight from the fact that at 
the ruined temples of Khadalik and Endere, where ihc Brahniinutnuscripl remains were of disiincily 
later type than the M. ti Potlii leaf, there were found vriih them plentiful I'ibetan leaves and 
fragments which proved that Buddhist worship had continued in these shrines under Tibetan 
domination. Thus die clearing of ihb Minin ruin fully confirmed me in the belief that tlie site 
had a for older hisuiry, and in a way it prepared me for tlie much more striking proofs of this which 
my subsequent excavations tevealeii 

Section 11 .—THE STOPA CELLA M. tii AND ITS WALL-PAINTINGS 

On January 51. while the ‘re-burying' of the quarters, etc., dug up in the Tibetan fort still 
kept most of ihe labourers busy, 1 started work .at the group of small mined mounds rising above 
the bare gravel Sai about a mile to die wesl’norih*west of the fort (Fig. 111). When, on my first 
approach to Uie site, I had cursorily inspected a duster of five of them found just east of tiic raised 

• Cf, libove. (t, 47((. ■" Cl. tlow. p|i. «75 * Sec above, p. ijo. 
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line marking an ancient canal, 1 had received the impression that they were much-decayed ruins of 
Stupas of the usual type. Though the solidity of the brickwork suggested considerable antiquityi 
the hope of interesting arehaeofogical finds seemed slighi. But even tlien my attention was arrested 
by the curious appearance which the smallest of the mounds, M. tn {the second from the right, as 
shown in Fig. iti after excavation), presented. From the topmost debris, above what seemed 
a disproportionately taige base, the outline of the crown ofa little well-preserved dome was seen just 
emerging. 

When the clearing of the debris was b^tin at the foot of tbw moujvd and towards the DlsKoverydr 
cast where it by heavier than elsewhere, there soon appeared the broken remnant, about 
2 •feet 6 inches across, of a narrow terrace or passage which seemed once to liave run 
round the sides of the supposed main base, about feet 6 inches square (see plan in Plate 32), 

Its least injured portion traced along the middle of tile east face, as seen in Fig. i tp, 
which sliows the structure after [Jartial clearing. Tire floor lay about two feet above die ground 
level, which here did not seem to have undergone erosion to any appreciable extent As soon as 
tire debris of fallen brickwork had been removed from the outside, 1 tpickly realized that the solid 
masonry then laid bare was not a base at ail, but belonged to the walk of a shrine, square outside 
but circular within, which had once been surmounted by a dome and enclosed a small Stttpa in its 
centre. It was the crown of this solid StQpa dome whtcji liad caught my eye on the first rapid 
survey, and the indication it now gave as to the architectural dkjxusiuon of the interior greatly 
facilitated systematic clearing, Meavy masses of debris, rallcn from the vaulting and the higher 
portions of the w.alk, bad compleidy blocked up die circular iwis^igc, slightly oi'er six feet wide, 
left around the StOpa base, which, too, was circular and measured nine feet in diameter. The 
debris, still lying in places to a height of eight feet and more from the tn'iglitaJ floor, had afforded 
protection to the Stf|[ia and allowed its plastered surface and the elaborate mouldings of Us base 
to survive to a considerable extent. On. the west side, however, treasure-seekers, probably operating 
of old, had made a broad cutting right through tire wall of the ceiJa where the entrance must once 
have been, and penetrating the dil^bris layers between had, as W'e soon found, burrowed into the 
base of tire Stui» itself 

I'lie rematnbig structural failures of the ruin, as seen wheji the clearing liad l>oen completed, SuuctiuiJ 
may also Ire convemently described here. The interior of the circular cella had been lit by windows ***'“’'“ 
[lassing through the cetitrc of tire side walls, which were approximately orienlatetl to the south, 
cast, and nortli. The width of tire ivintlows wus 2 feet 3 inches, and their lowest portions, which 
alone were extant, reached down to a level of 2 feet 8 incdies above tire floor. Owing to the cutting 
already referred to, the dimensions of tire doorway which had once led through the west wall could 
no longer be determined. The masonry enclosing the domed cella was four feet thick at the windows, 
increasing to fully ten feet where it filied the squared comers. It conristed of sun-dried bricks, 
fairly hard and plentifnlly mixed with straw, meiisuring j6 by 10 inches, with a thickness of 5 inches, 

Tire construction of the dome which must once have surmounted the celia could no longer be 
determined, as the walls which bad carried it were every-whero broken below the line where the 
spring is likely to have Ugtin. Nor did tlie remains of the Hour of tire oiitstde passage which must 
llave enclosed the square cella furnish any itultcation as to its width, die height of tlie roof, etc. 

But we may safely assume that if this passage had outside walls, and was not merely cotistnicted 
os a kbd of circumamlnilatoty veranda, they must have been pierced by windows corresponding 
to tliose of tlie cella walls, to permit the interior of the shrine to be lighter! adapiatdy. 

The small Stupa occupying the centre of the cella, as seen in Fig, 125, was on the whole well Cimilu 
preserved, except for the hole burrowed into the base by * treasure-seekers ’ and the dumage which 
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the dome had suffered on ihe souih. As die elevation reproduced in Plate shows, the present 
height of the Stupa was dose on 13 feet above the cella floor. That origittally it b Ukdy to have 
been considerably higher b proved by remnant, visible in Fig, 119, of what 1 take to have 
been a square pedescaL corresponding to that discussed in connexion with the Tock carvings 

of ChitrsL* The peculiarity of this Stilpa lies in the circular shape ttf the base instead of the 
square one usually found in tlie SiClpa ruins which I examined elsewhere in tiie Tarfin Basin. It 
may be assumed that the choice of the round base, amply attested among ibe StQpas of India and 
the North-west border, was due to considerations of the space available within the small circular cella. 

On the lowest divbion of the base, 9 feet in diameter and 9'inches high, there is placed 
a receding drum, t foot 6 inches high, terminated both below and above by a unifonn ^ies «f 
mouldings. Then follows another plain division, 9 inches high and of the same diameter as the 
iow'est, and above it a succession of smalt step-iike mouldings, with a toul hdgbt of Jess tJian 
6 indies. From this rises the cylindrical member, about 1 feet 3 indies high, which carries the 
dome, botJi being 6 feet 8 inches in diameter. The projecting frieic-hke moulding, about 4 inches 
thick, which Intervenes between drum and dome, is a feature seen with equal dearness in the Stnpa 
carving of PakhtOridim, the wooden Stil];a models of Niya and Lou-lan, etc.* It is diflicuU to make 
sure whether, and in vrhai way, the disposition just describead was intended to give expression to 
tliat arrangement of the base in three stories which we have reason to consider as prescribed by 
tradition for the Stupas of tlie Tarim Basin.* But it is worth pointing gut that the clrcnlar base 
of the Stupa in ilie neighbouring shrine of M. v reflects such an intention much more dearly- The 
plaster surface was fairly hartl, and strengthened along the projecting mouldings by layers of twigs 
inserted between tlic masonry courses. Low reliefs, showing what evidently ts meant to represent 
leaves of the Bodhi tree and the Tnralna symboli could be made out on the plaster of the drum 
(Plate 32) and were the only traces of ornamentation on tlie Stupa. 

That it was different with the interior wall of the edla b&^me increasingly certain during the 
afternoon of the same day that the dearing of the circular passage proceeded, and fragments of 
painted stucco kept cro|jping up rapidly from the tUbris in its north-easteiii and south-eastern 
segments. Vet when die digging had tliere reached a level of about four feet from the floor, and 
the topmost portion of a cleverly painted dado, showing the beads of fine winged angel-like Ago res, 
began to disclose itself on the wall (Plate XL, XT.I), my surprise was so great that at first 1 found 
it hard to believe my eyes. Not here, close to the desolate salt-wastes of Lop-n$r and among the 
ruins of what seemed the very last outpost of Buddhist Central Asia towards China, could I have 
expected to come upon whal looked like bte classical representations of Cherubim. And what had 
these graceful heath, which seemed to recall figures familiar to early Christian an, to do here on 
the walls of what was beyond all doubt a Buddhist sanctuary ? 

As 1 eagerly cleared head after head with my bare hands, in order 10 prevent any chance of 
damage, in the surviving portions of the dado along the north-east and south-east walls, 1 could not 
long remain in doubt that the classical influence was far more marked in these frescoes than in any 
remains of andent pictorial art which I had so far seen or knew of, whether north or south of the 
K'un-luit and Hindukush, There was mudi In the vivacious look of the large fully-opened eyes 
and in die expression of the small dimpled lips and tlte slightly aquiline nose to call up in my mind 
reojliecttons, gathered long years before in the distant West, of those fine Levantme-looking portrait 
heads preserve<l for us on painted panels from Fayyfim munnnies of the J lelTenktic period. A faint 
suggestion of Semitic strain in the features [>resfiiite<l by some of the heads seemed to support the 

' CC dwvB, ^ 38 i PI. s. * See above. |qj. ^8. Pi. xsxu. 

* Cf. AKfim XAn^an, i, 83 gq.; above, pp, jj sq, 
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impression of a direct linking' with the Hcllenized East. There was much in the conventtonaJ 
uniformity of the design, and also in the rapid execution of details, to suggest the brush of a decorator 
repeating a pattern of distant origin, fi^cett botli in motif and composition. And yet an expression 
of vigorous artistic feeling seemed stil) to survive in the lively directness of gaze and pose, and in 
the simple ease of the outlines shown even by the graceful upward curve of the short fluttering 
win^ Puzzled as I was by much that this first rapid inspection had disclosed, I could at least 
fed i|uite cettain that work of this could not possibly have been produced in the time of 
Tibetan occufxitton or in the period of Chinese predominance immediately preceding it, I wan still 
wondering how to account for the distinctly etojtdeal style in the treatment of these ' angels' and 
to^ understand the purport of what seemed like a loan from early Christian icontigrapby, when 
a fortunate discovery supplied definite pataeqgraphic evidence to throw light on the question of date. 

From the rubble of broken mud-bricks and decomposed |daster filling the south-western 
sr^ment of the circular passage there were recovered in succession three large pieces of finely 
woven buff silk, M. tii. 0015 (Plate KKXJX), which proven! to iiave formed of a votive banner 
or streamer, about four feet long in its preset tom condition and originally oi'er one foot wide. 
It was decorated witli two invroveu bands of narrow tines, in harmonizing tints of red and green, 
running its whole length. VYritten along and over a red Uue which divides the intervening space 
were nine short inscriptions in iCharo^jht. five of them complete. Their neat clerical handvrridng 
is not different from that found in the great majority of the Kbaro^hi documents on leather and 
wood from the Niya Sites, or in tlic more carefully [^icnned Kfinro^thi records from Lou-Iun. Hence 
the condiision seems justified that the d^msition of the inscribed streamer must date back to 
approximately the same period 10 which those documents belong, viz. the third and early fourth 
century A. n. I was struck from the first witli the fact that the ink had remained remarkably fresh 
and black even without the protection which careful folding in the case of the leather documents, 
and wooden envelopes in the case of the tablets, had provided. This, combined with the excellent 
condition of the silk material, where not tom, makes it very unlikely that the gift of the inscribed 
silk streamer could have preceded the abandonment of the shrine by any* long time. And thus 
I was soon led to infer, as the simplest explanation of the obviously early character of the wall 
pointings. tJiat the shrine ^L ui belonged to an older settlement, which Iiad been deserted about 
the same period as the sites of Niya, Endere, and Lou-Un. For the subsequent reoccupatiou of 
Mtran in Tibetan times the observations made at the mins of Hnderc fumisH an exact parallei 

The recurrence of the same words at the end of each of the short Kharos|l'ii inscriptions had 
helped, even at the time of discovery, to sug^^t to me that they were of a votive character. This 
Itas been fully confirmed by the decipherment which my learned collabofncor, the Abbd Boyer, was 
kind enough to undertake, and the results of which were publislied fay him in ipi i* 11 lias proved 
that each of tJiese short inscriptions contains a prayer in Prakrit for the health of a certain 
person, some of them also for that of his family, and that the phrase used in expressing it 
{jxrugkadiuinjuu Ohavadu, Le. Skr. &ro^‘adaU^iniiyai i^avatu) is identical with that regidariy found 
in Indian epigiaphic r«:ords of the Ku^na period where they indicate the benefits hoped for by 
pious donors in return for their gifts. Of the seven names preserved, three have been recognized 
by M. Boyer as plainly Indian, viz. Asa^o^a, Samanaya, coircsponding to the Sanskrit 

forms Aivaghoia, CSruia, and I believe that he is equally right in classing the two 

female names /^riydna and J^irtna as of Ininian origin, being the w'elbknown Avesdc 

designation of a Turanian family.** Milraka. might be eitJier Indian or Iranian, according to the 

* See Boyer, Imtriptitm ^ Aff«M Lu /mml Jjfa/., • Cf, Jtuti, /ramtri/t iVamesiiaA, p. toO, *.v. 
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remains xincertain at present, i r -ir i 

in the eastern part of die pasaage I was obliged to stop digginig at the appmacb of twiiight, when 

pieces of frescoed plaster, large and small, had began w emerge from the debris. They had 
evidendy i>ccled off from higher parts of the wall of the little ratitnda, and Uy dosely packed 
against the paroled dado, as. seen in Fig. r ay, which shows a subsequent stage of the clearing. 
It was obvious that (he greatest care and much time would be needed for the recovery of these 
fallen fragments of fresco. But in the west and soutli-west segments of the passage the treas^ 
seekers' destructive operations had allowed nothing of the fresco decoration of the waits to survive, 
and here clearing oonld be continuetl without risk. By nighifell it had yielded a number^^^of 
interesting relics. There were long strips of finely-woven dark-red silk, M, ill. 0064“65, which, 
judging from the stucco foimd ailheriiig to them, had evidently been pasted aJongihe mouldings of the 
bases of images such as might have been placed at the eniraiice of the shrine. The sn^I capita! 
of carved wood, M. tn. 0031 [Plate XLvii). which with its leaf ornament recalls a ' Coptic' ejiampie, 
may also come from the same place. *1 he cylindrical bloric of wood, RI. in. 0024 (Pkito XLVn), 
resemblrag the double hub of a wbcet, is an object of uncertain use. which may possibly have belonged 
to the tee on the top of the Stupa, 

Very curious relics were found of nvhat may have been votive offentigs of the last worshippers 
at tlie shrine, \Ve came upon a tnimber of artificial flowers, M-tH-OOt 3,0027, skilfully cut out of 
strong cotton and silk fabrics in a rariety of colours, and cleverly made up with wooden p(^ and 
tufts of thread to represent stalks and stamens. The way b which these flowers had been used was 
made clear by the discovery of several decorated pieces of stout cotton material, which had served 
as a background upon which to fijt them. The largest of them, M, m. 0016 {Plate XbVIIlj, was 
covered with a thin coat of plaster pointed dark blue, and still retaiued artificial flowers stuck into 
it with small pegs, as well as leaves and sprays of sioular fabrics fixed direct to the plaster surface. 
The whole was apparently meant to represent a saert^ lake with fiMLtmg lotuses and water- 
plants. In other pieces, M, m. 0025. a-c. 0028, the background is painted direct on the fabric, 
stout cotton or silk, and still retains the holes in which the flowers had been fixed. 

The first day's successful work in tiiis unpretentious nun had revealed unexpected, and 
dierefore all the more fascinaiiog, glimpses of tlie Influence of classital factorial art readiing even 
the shores of Lop-nor, It meant an Uluminatitig discovery, but also the rise of new problems. 
Among them there was one which had to be faced at once and which was of a practical nature. 
For die fine wall-paintings now about to rise from their grave there was tto dtance of thorough 
study and protection hut by removal To effect this and the distant transport in safety v?as bound 
to prove a task of very serious technical difficulty.. The remains of wall-paintings, whether srill in 
their original [losition or lying as detached fragments of varying sire among the debris, were all 
executed in tempera on a stucco tracking which consisted of nothing but a layer of friable day 
mixed with short straw of cni reeds.'*' U showed ominous cracks even where it still adhered to the 
wall, and It had become very brittle. This was particularly die case with the fellen piecesj though 
the dtickness of the plaster was here often greater- Both the detaching and tlic handling of these 
fragile panels of stucco demanded the utmost care, and the method and means for safely dealing 
with tliem had still lo be improvised. 

The whole of February t passed in securing the requisite limber friom the jungle of Miran and 
hi turning it into the materials, such as planks and boards, immediately wanted for beginning 
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the diflicalt worlj of rcifiovaL But ft was oeoessary also to conjplcte the ct^j'ing^ of the 
arcular passage and to make a careful record of tite condition and plate in vhich the various 
remains of the walLpaintmgs were found, lie fore airempiing their rescue. In my Personal 
Na^tive 1 have described the trying physical conditions in which this preliminary work of note> 
taking and photographing, as well as most of my subsequent tasks here, had to be effected, tinder 
icy gates ewr blowing from the north-east, and witli constant crouching in cramped positions 
imposed by the want of space.* Here 1 may at once record ivhat the detailed examitiaclon, made 
both during and after the clearing,'showed as to the disposition of the surviving wail-pain tings and 
the probable character of the decorative scheme as a whole. 

, As already mentioned above, the circular passage within the rotunda (Plate 31} had been 
lighted by three windows, besides the entrance pacing through the west wall now completely 
destroyed. The windows, which were foiuid to be almost mtaedy oriefitated towards the north, east, rt^. 
and son tit, reached down 10 2 feet 8 inches from the floor and had a width of 2 feet 3 inches. 

The four segments into which ihe enclosing wall was divided by windows and entrance were 
decorated below with a painted frfei^e or dado. This, on the north-east and sonth-east segments, 
w‘here alone the walls still throughout retained their plastered surface high enough, consisted of six 
Inoettes; from die hoHow' of each there rose die head and shoulders of a winged male figure 
of nearly life size (Plates XI., XLI), tvothing of the dado had survived oh the sontivwestern 
segment; but on the north-west, near the north window, were the badly effaced remains of two 
lunettes containing angels heads. It may thus be considered as certain that tlie same decorative 
scheme was used for the dado all round the interior walls of the rotunda. It is in accordance with 
this that the surviving sections of the dado have been marked in ilie plan (Plate ja) with 
numbers running from t to xxiv on the right ami left respectively of the north window, 

The rows of lunettes were united by a black band, nearly an inch wide, which ran the whole l.iinfir<-t of 
length of the dado, separating it from the paintings on the main wall above. The top of die dado '****" 
as thus marked reached a height of 3 feet 10 inches from the floor. The length of each lunette, as 
measured along the top or chord line, was about 2 feet a inches, and necessarily presented a slightly 
curved surface. Including the series of bands bordering the lower curved edge, each lunette was 
of an average height of about i foot 6 inches. Below the row of lunettes there stretched 
a horizontal band about 9 Inches wide, filled with eight or nine wave lines io black, and once, so far 
as could lie judged from the damaged surface of the plaster, extending also upwards into the 
spandrels left between the lunettes. This band, poorly preserved in most plac^, was curiously 
suggrotive of the sea. Below it the surface of the plaster was too much perished to show any traces 
of painting. If there ever was any so low down> 

Leaving the figures represent^ in this dado of ' angels' and all questions connected with the Rcmaim of 
style and technique of their pictorial treatment to be discussed further on, 1 may next turn to what 
had survived of the paintings onccadorning die upper faces of the wall. Only die scantiest remains 
of such fri^ocs—to use a convenient I short, though here technically inaccurate term—could still 
be traced in tJidr original iwsition. What little there was left of painted plaster surface above some 
of the lunettes of the dado showed only die feet of a few small figures with the lower parts of their 
garments. Such remoante can be seen in Fig. 127 above the fallen pieces of plaster hiding lunette 
V, and also above the angel ii in Plate XL Other traces of diis kind are recorded in my notes 
above lunettes iv, be. and x ; in no case, however, did the perished plaster permit of removal. 

It was not from the badly broken walls hut from the dibria aocumulatied at their foot within Fdlcnfhig- 
thr north-east and sontli.east segments of the passage, thatj was able to recover die fraffmcnL-; of 

* S«/Wr L pp. ,6. ^ 
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icfnpcn pointing which help i:is to fonn sonte Mczi of whai die tJecoFiitiGin of ihe higher parts of the 
wait may tiave l>eeQ like. The bluest and bcsl'presm’wl of these iVagmente were found leaning 
in three closely packed laj-ers against that part of the wall which retained the lunettes hf-iH of the 
dado. The photograph in Fig. tay shows them cleared of smaller d6bris, hut before remewai. 
Their preservation was very probably due to their having slhl down at a time when sufiident 
sand and soft debris had already accuinulated within the passage to stop the fall of tlie pieces of 
fresco as they ljrt>ke loose from Uie wall through one or another cause. It seemed rcaw.)uablc to 
assume that the Innennost panel (now seen in M. iei. oo 3 » Fbtc XUl) was the first to be stopped in 
its fall, and that it represented a pordoti of ihe frieze nearest to the dado. It is scarcely necessary 
to point out that the wall from which these painted plaster panels had slipped must Itave reranivd 
standing for some dme after | otherwise Its fait would have l>een bound to crash these frail pieces of 
plaster into dust at its foot. It was probably debris from the vaulting which liciped to bury them 
mfely before the wall, too, fell. 

That the dccoradon of the wall above the dado must Itave included more than one painted 
frieze can be safely condiided, not merely from the analogy of the fresco friezes subsequently 
dii9covered in the neighbouring rotunda M. v, but also from actually surviving fragments which 
clearly j>rove the existence of at least two frietes in M, til. Along the top of the Lirge pane) 
M. in. 003 (Plate XLII), which we sliall have to discuss presently, there runs a black l>and with the 
remains of a grey one above it. Now in the fragment M. in. 00) S (Plate XLTV) we find the foot of 
a human figure resting on a band of white which itself is succeeded below by a grey and then 
a black one. M. tii. 0036 (Plate XLV), too, shows a while and then a grey band Ixlaw the feet of 
two figures, the edge further down bang broken. It is clear that in all three pieces we have 
remnants of the same triplicate band which divided two upper frieses. 

In my Personal Narrative 1 have fully described the difTicult operations by which 1 succeeded, 
at the expense of much care and personal exertion, In rescuing the broken pieces of friable jaioted 
pJasto^ once belonging to tliese fresco friezes and in packing them so safely that they subsequently 
survived, without further appreciable damage, all the risks involved in iransporting them over 
thousands of miles across deserts and high mountain ranges.* I had entertamed little hope at the 
time that these brittle panes of mud plaster could be brought to safety, over such a distance and 
such ground, tn a condition stiil permitting of careful arrangement and study, I had all the more 
reason to feel gratified at the result of my efforts when, diree years later, Mr, F. H. Andrews, with 
the help of my second assistant, Mr, Droop, was able to put together from these 
panels so large and well preserved as those shown in Plates XLH and XLUI, besides a considerable 
number of smaller ones, some of which are illustrated in Plates XUV and XLV, 

The successful rescue of these fragments has oiablcd expert eyes, such as those of Mr. F. H. 
Andrews and M; A. Fcuchcr, to obsi^e many iwints which are of interest for the hiaiory of 
Buddhist art in Central Asia, and of which my notes and photographs, even if lakcti under It^s 
hampering condiuons, could not possibly have preser^'^ed an adequate record. All the same, 
t should not aitempi; to deal at once w'lth these scanty remuants of die painted friezes, were it not 
for tlie definite evidence which the exactly analogous fresco frieze dtscovcretl in shrine M. v 
furnishes as 10 the general scliemc of the composition, and did not die subjects treated in them 
poUu so plainly to the connexion with Graeco-Buddlnsi art, as knoam to us from the sculptures of 
Gandhara. If we previously examine these frieze fragments. It will be easier for us afterwards to 
make sure of the true descent and significance of the fascinating ' angels ’ in the dado which might 
otherwise puzzle us. 


* Ser Dittfi Ciiikajf, k pp. 463 
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li is this rdatjon to Gra<!co*Buddhist art which bvests the fresco remAins of the MirSo shnnes Lo« 
with exceptional interest, however fragmentary their condition. No retn^na of pictorial art 
corr^pending in date and origin to the Graeco*Buddhist sculptures of GandhSra have as yet come dbs^ 
to light on Indian soil, and unless the cnve-iemples of BtiniLhn, or ruins as yet unreveated bdow 
ilie^ sod of Bactria, may prove to have preserved them, the earlier stages of an art development 
which was destined to exerdse a far-reaching influence throughout the history of Central-Asian and 
Far-Eastern painting are likely to remain for ever lost to Whatever archaeological evidence 
we possess at present seems to justify the belief that in the Miran frescoes we have the nearest 
approach to that conjectured Gandh^ra prototype of Central-Asian Buddhist painting which can no 
longer be traced in its original home. It is this which makes it worth while to examine with care 
even what mere fr^^ments can teacli us. fliey deserve full attention all the more since, I tliinlr, 
we may also trace in them links with Orientalized forms of Hellenistic art further west. 

Some general observations as to the technique of these uvali paintings may conveniently find Technique 
their place here. T hey are all painted in tempera on what the chemical analysis made hy 
Sir Arthur Church has proved to be a thin coating of plaster of Paris, skilfully spread over ^ 
a backing of loess.* A pale pinkish pigment, derived from ferric oxide, appears to have been 
distributed over the white plaster of Paris surface, wlule it was .still wet, in order to serve as 
a ground colour. The presence of size in the various pigments used above this could not be 
definhely determined, but it seems likely. It should be noted that the method here used of 
preparing the ground by a thin layer of plaster of Paris tinted with a femigmous pigment appears 
to have continued in the Khotan region down to T‘ang times, as Sir Arthur Church's analysis has 
proved it also for the * frestoes ‘ of KhidaJik.* 

I have already given the reasons which prove that the wall decoration must have iaduded at Psiiued 
least two frieses cndrdmg the rotunda above the height of the dado 1 still found in si/», Ii is to M. 

the lower one of these two friezes that we can with considerable probability ascribe ilie panel 
M. iif. G03, reproduced with its well-preserved colours m Plate XIIL On account of its somewhat 
large size and the interest present^ by its subject and details, it provides a very convenient 
introduction to our review of the rescued remains of these paintings. The two pieces now united 
in the panel, measuring over 3 feet 3 inches in length and over i foot to iaches in height, were 
discovered in a detached condition at die foot of die dado, lielow the lunettes iv and v. Their 
position there, nearest to the wall and behind two other byers of painted plaster fragments (including 
M. m. 002. 004), as seen in Fig. 127, makes it probable that they had iallen from the part of the 
wall imm«iiatdy above the angels, The broad black band which runs along the top of the extant 
portion of the background, and near which are the remains of a grey one, bdonged, as already 
mentioned, to the triplicate border dividing the tw-o friezes. The method by which the joining of 
the badly broken pieces of this panel was eflected, and which was also employed for the preservation 
of the other Iresoo remains from Miran, is fully explained in the note below,* This mctiiod owesd 


* Cf, bftbw, Atqxmdix />. 

* See below, Append Ut J>. 

* In onkr to pratcet the liHitle piecea of palated pbtlifr 
from fmdiet in|ur7 eid lo retidet tlteir ittje fixing tntl huid- 
lin^ }Mr»ibk, it we* nrcoaeiy to rajiliice die fiiable clax end 
stnw «t ihe tttdi of (he snuwlh enrfeco kyer which beei* the 
tenipetH pigment* by n frnb httcUng of {daits of Ihlrit. 
Thb reiBOi^ of (ho cotne oHguw] beddng «u elmohitely 
necewniy »11 prdiminfliy safegmud, QlTi«wl«e the lultt 
with wMcb, like s]l lire clay lemBiite of ihese niico, it tud 


become {icniiejued in. abnnduMK wncld have cktided on the 
CiokiBTwi sorface under the iniliwnce of tlnr moittitre absorb^ 
fmm the (jlaster of Paris iluii was needed Inbtdd totgeUKraod 
^figthen Uh; whole, Bm wUhotH titw piepantbry meesun! 
it woald ako ba™ been raifiossiWe to make die lepatated»ur- 
facB fdec« Join acfluriately or the many seiioua cracks, «c„ 
clffic op again. This vety del mate operation of lim mmovbig 
the day backing frotn dw several deutebed fresco pi«e» which 
kffmed porl of the same pauri, and then bitagTog ibdir stvfnee 
lijvft inio close maiwi in ih* oomeci poaitlan, was efiecUsd 
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i ts origin and successful apjdicadon mainito the technical skit! and devoted care of Mr. F. H. Andres. 
In illustration of the most satisfactory results which he secured by U, I may invite a comparison 
l>ctweien the condition of the main figure in panel M* in. ooji as originally^discovet^ at the foot 
of the wall (see Fig. la?), and the appearance of the same BucUIha iigxire In the joined-up panel 
reproduccil in Plate XTJL The big cracks visible in the photograph, showing the condition of the 
piece on discovery, have dosed up so well in the panel as hnally secured that they have become 
almost imperceptible, and yet the original painted s^ace has been left entirely unaltered. 

The known original posuion of this panel fumishes us with a very useful indication of the sire 
of the frieze to which it belonged, just as its subject does of ilie jirDbi'tblc character of the ^mposttion 
adorning it. Frtwn the sire of tlie figures and the fragments of the border that survive, it can saf|ly 
lie concluded that the height of the friese is likely to have been approximately similar 
to that of the frieze nest to the dado whidi 1 found still partially surviving on the walls 
of the adjoining rotunda M, v, viz. between three and four feet The veroillioii colour of 
the liackgromid, a kind of Fompekn red. which we see in M. nr. ooj, was certainly common lo 
the friezes of botJj shrines. To these points of agreement I may add at once two others of more 
importance which vve sltall see clearly proved presently i close similarity in style, and the fact that 
both friezes treat of scenes drawn from Buddhist icon^raphy. All these iodjcattons combinc<l arc 
sufficient to create a presumption that tJie general scheme of grouping is likely in both friezes to 
have exhibited the sanie dose correspondence which we shall further on be able to trace as regards 
the decorative scheme governing the design of botli dados. 

Notr in the of the frieze decorating the rotunda M. v, as seen in the photographs 
Figa i‘t4.-4o, it is certain, firstly, that the scenes depicted in it extended as a continumLs Ixuid rounel 
die walls, except where the fatter had two openings giving light and access to the circular passage 
of the cella, and, secondly, that the scenes were all meant to illustrate iticidents of the same Jtltaka 
story. In the shrine M. ni, with the plan of which M. v shows otherwise the closest agreement, 
the circular wall of the interior was. as we have already seen, divided by a door and three windows 
into four etiual segments. Only from two of these, on the nonh-easi and south-east, were fragments 
of the friezes once surmounting the dado recovered But even these suffire to throw light on two 
points of importance. In the first place, they show chat the paintings within each segment formed 
a continuous composition. In the second place, a closer examiruition of the fr^ments makes it 
appear very probable that die wp-n pjs rep resented in at least the lower of the friezes all belonged 
to the same Buddhist legend, whether taken from the life of Gautama Buddha or from one of the 
Jstaka stories relating to Buddha’s previous births. 

The first imint is established by evidence which, tlioiigh negative, seems none the less 


St (he Brttith Mtueum iturin^ Uic yetiS i$io-ii by 
Mr, F- II. Aiuiitwi and, uiulrr the dlrtclijn oJ bh nniii cjrc, 
by my wrond asnUunl Mr. f. P. Dtcio[», "fllb auremc tiro 
«w) ibli). 

It tniy be tuefnl lO record lieie ibe exert tecbnical mclbod 
fotloeed. Tbe {xdnled &«(pTteai» were pizced »rith tbrlr tnr- 
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plaster of Pxm rrmaiDcd, die tevem] jtieoM bckiogiitg lo one 
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joncuoit liy the guidance of ihe iistige which wm rrfiecied on 
a nurvor ^ued u & aittulde ditunee below the gUss pane. 
Care wbi taken to nie, for all tbe larger puieb, panea Of 


glass bent eaaciJy to the carve which liie bnaw n dkmeter of 
Ihe romnda ladictited for tbe Httfikca origiimJty (xcutded fif 
them. .Utar the aev^l pieces hu) thus Iwn reasseiilhlcd in 
their correct [KMitiOD, *. thin Layer of pkaier of Phru wai 
spread over the whole as a new backing, This whiS seb- 
sequendy «rengdieiKd by a wire griimg connected with 
a wooden frvne, and unflily an ouier uni ihieber layer of 
pksrer 0/ Farii was applied, in which (be grating became 
embeddiNi After tiaring been treated in thb manner die 
panelf trouhl be handled w'lth perfect ease and wifety* 
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at nppleineniijig niwflog tnta of the origiinE painted sntfitce 
CT at otbsT ' TeatoratiQn ' of any wrt has been rigoroitsly 
avoided. 
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conclusive. Among all tlic pieces of painted plaster from ebe friezes which came to light tn the 
debris of the circular passage and which are recorded in the Descriptive List below,*** there is not 
one indicating a division of waihpaintings into distinct panels or delds by decorative architectutal 
motifs or otherwise. This b in full agreement with the surviving part of the friete in the southern 
hemtcycle of the cella walls of M.v. There a series of indepetident but consecaiive scenes uidblds 
itself combined into one unbroken oomtjosition to ilhistmte tlic Jitaka l(^end of King Vessantara, 

The point is one of con.siderabIe interest and deserving of spedal notice for two reasons. The CumbiAar* 
first is that this continuity of oimposicion in the wall-paintings is in striking contrast with the 
treatment of simitar legendary subjects in the plastic an of Gandhara. There we find that the 
rehevo representations of scenes which form part of the same legendary cycles are, at least in 
the \'ast majority of cases, divided into separate panels or com pare ments, even though they are 
there also rangetl into regular friezes.'* We are not concerned here with tlie origin and eiiiplanation 
of this pecultarit)’ »n the design of the sculptured friexes of Gandhani.. Unfortunately the total 
absence of pictorial remains of Graeco-Buddhist art makes it impossible for us to ascertain whether 
it applied iltcre also to wall-paintings. But it is certainly noteworthy—and that is the second reason 
for my calling attention to the point—that the combination of several scenes Into one continuous 
fieltl, which is well kncTwn to later classical an, according to a very competent authority originated 
hi the Hellenistic Near East." Even to the system which is traceable tljcre of explatnirtg the 
different scenes depicted in this feshton by means of short painted inscriptions the frieze of M. v. as 
we shall see, offers an exact parallel. 

Comparison with the friese of M. v is also helpful with r^^ard tn the second point of interest same 
I have mentioned above. That in any case the lower of tiie friezes in M. »t is likely to hav'e 
contained scenes taken from a Buddhist legend is indicated In general by the character of the large 
piece. M. in. 003 (I’latc Xi 41 ), to be discussed presently and that of the panel M, tti. 002 {Plate XLm). 

This shows (igures drawn to the same scale, and may therefore be assumed to have belonged to 
the same frieze. Now it is signiftcani that among the fragments recovered there are several which 
certainly l>clonged to replicas of figure appearing in these larger pieces. Thus we have die rows 
of Buddhist monks representing disciples in M. ni. 003 repeated with exactly the same treatment 
in M. 111. 005 (riate XLIV). The head of the princely wor^ipper* seen on (he right of M, in, ooa 
{Plate XLlll), is found repeated with exactly the same type, treatment, and head-dress no less than 
five times (M. in. 006,0031-32.0037, 0056; Plates XLtv, SLV), Of the head seen in the interesting 
representation of a welMressed personage, M. in* 009-to (Plate XLV), we find similarly obvious 
replicas in the two fragments* M. ul cx) 33-34 (Plate XLv)* It is clear that In the representation 
of scenes belonging to the same story there most arise constant necessity to introduce certain 
princifial actors again and again, and to indicate their Identity by dose reproduction of Ivpe, 
treatment, etc. We find this necessity strikingly illustrated by the Vessantira Jataka frieze of M, v* 
and hence the presence of replicas also in the frieze of M. tu, demonstrated by the fragments just 
quoted* may well lie accepted as ati indirect proof that the subject was here* too, a story from the 
life of Buddha in his last or an earlier incarnation* 


'* See telW, pp, pap iriq, 
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SscTiof! lll—REMAINS OF THE PAINTED FRIEZES OF M. m 

Having dealt in the fotegoing secEon with Ihe goietal eharaittrof the Itesco dewtatiun m 
the shrine M. ni, «re nuy now pfoeeed to the examirarion of the iwrttons and ft^ewa llut waa 
Jjle 10 bring bach from in In the panel M. m.003 IPlate XUI).whkh has served as a starting^mmi 
for our Hiiroductory remarks* we see a Buddha standing, dressed in a dark pu^ c- r«wn rt> e w ic 
is passed over both shoelders. It is almost of that colour which Indian tradition has si^ 

early times prescribed for ascetics and mendicant tuachers. From the arcubr Iwdo and the 
characteristic wp-knot of hair, partly broken, it maybe concluded with certainty that 
is meant for a Buddlia, But until the legend which the painted friere illustrated is notified, ifc is 
impossible to make sure whether Gauama Buddha or some earlier ’ Enlightened One ts mtendc^ 
His right hand Is raised in what I first took to be the A&A^pt-miufra nr ^ of proiecuon - But, 
as Dr* Venis has been good enough to point out, die tliumb instead of being held up straight, as 
it ordinarily is in this muiird/m incurved. Touehing liie second joint of tlit third inger, i. e. le 
eighth on the hand, ii seems intended to suggest that the teacher is ejrpounding either ' the eight-folU 
way * or * the eight Paramitas', The left hand is held low in front and evid^tly supprtmg dra[icryi 
Beliiiid the Buddha and to his left there are six disciples, ranged in rows Md wearing 
robes which display a \Tuiety of colours from bright green to dork red. Their shaven eads mar 
them as leading the life of monks. The one on die left end of the upper row and nraresi to the 
teacher has his right shoulder bared and carries in his raised right hand a white Y^-tad fan or 
Cmri, the tradirional emblem of sovereign fiower in Indian iconography. M M, Foucher 6rsi 
[Minted out to me, this figure may be assumed to represent Ananda, the favourite disciple of 
Gautama Buddha, if the latter is intended by the haloed teaclicr. Tiie dark conical raa^ which 
IS seen on the right of the disciples, studded widi red and white flowera and poppy-Uke leaves of 
gfcenish’grey, represents part of a tree, as is clearly proved by a comparison with the trees appcaniig 
on the frieze of M. v in Figa. 136-J8. Against the background of the tree appears the uprats^ 
right arm of a figure, otherwise lost, grasping a handful of white buds or flowers. ap[iarenily in the 
act of throwing them, This background and a corresponding one with wc]l*drawit l^ves, of which 
a portion remains behind the Buddhas right hand, make it clear that the scene is ai in a gar en 
<5r grove* as iti sc m^y of the stories connected with Buddha s life or related in the Jatiikas- 

It is possible that this remnant of a figure grasping or throwing floAvera may help to 
determine the legend which llte friere was intended to illustrate, and from which a particular scene 
was evidently represented In the portion here under discussioii, Neither this nor any of the other 
fragments have as yet jiclded a dlue to the identification of the legend. But, In uny case, it is not 
the iconographic purport, whatever it may yet prove to be, but the armtic treatment in composition, 
design, and style of [nalnting whidi gives to this broken fresco panel its special value and interest. 
There can be here no possible doubt that the character of the subject is Buddhist, but none either 
that all the essential details of us presentation have been adapted from classical models just as they 
would be if we had before os this scene carved in a Graeco-Buddhist relievo from Gandhara. The 
lusad of die Buddha shows a type unmistakably Western with a slight Semitic touch in Uie noise. 
The painter has as little difficulty as the CantlliSra sculptor had in combining, with the general 
omlmes derived from the Hellenistic art of the Near East, the [iroiubcrance of the head 

and the pierced, long-lobed ears, lioth of which regard, for the oSd-csiablished Buddhist convention 
of India imperatively demanded.* Just as in all the Graeco-Biwldliisi representations of Buddha, 
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«rc: Und the fonricr conceiiied by a top-knot of abondant cqtiiitg bain It is of special mtcfest to 
note the rippling lock before the ear and tlte small moustache: they ore features distinctly divergent 
from what Indian iraditton prcscribedj yet exemplified also by some, and far from the least 
interesting, of the GandhSnt sbtues of Buddha.’ 

The omission of the between the brows is another note worthy departure from the flndiof 

/alcanas prescribed by Indian Buddhist convention ; though rare, it can be paralleled in Gandhira 
scii 1 pittre> too. But positive and far more striking evidence of the predominanoe of classical, or 
to put it more exactly Hellentsttc, inDdels is supplied by the large, well-opened, and straight^t 
eyes of teacher and disciples alike. There is nothing in them of that elongated and slanting look 
which the eyes, usually Imlf^hut even in Graeco-Buddhist sculptures, invariably display as a special 
mark of beauty iii all painted representations of sacred Buddhist figures from Khotan to Japan, 

The heads of the disciples, though all shaven tn full accord with the Buddhist rule lor monks, show 
the Western type if anything even more strongly. Their shape is rounder than that of the head 
of the Buddha, and in spite of decidedly hooked noses iJicre is nothing to sug^^t chat either 
Semitic or Indian features: are intended. By the introduction of slight changes in wrinkles and In 
fullness and expressloo of lace, the painter has cleverly managed to mark individual difTcretices, due 
Co age, etc. 

Those big eyes, however, with their frank European look, are common to all the heads, and Deuiis tJi!- 
any possible doubt as to the source from which the artist d«'ived them is removed by the peculiar 
pose of the left hand of the last disciple in the lower row on the right. Its curving fingers appear paiotfiig. 
from inside the roln’ and dose on its edge, just as the hand in hundreds of classical statues of 
the Hellenistic and Roman periods is shown emerging from inside the toga. Where the pre¬ 
dominance of classical models is so strikingly attested by details, we need not hesitate cither in 
tracing to Western inspiration the skilful way in which the monotony of the heads in the group 
of disciples is diversified by imentionaJ differences of gaae. While those on die left and nearest 
fix their eyes on tiie Master, others look straight before them or more directly towards the spectator. 

We shall observe an exactly corresponding artistic device also m the disposition of the 'angel' 
heads in the dado, ami feel, therefore, all the more justified in recogniring here, too, die refiax of 
a practice dearly traceable fn the scanty remams that we possess of Hellenistic painting in the Near 
East Profi^sor J, Strxygowski, a most competent authority, calls attention to the same intentional 
alternation in the direction of the eyes when discussing the poixraii medallions which decorate the 
walls of a tomb (diam 1 >cr at Palmyra, dating from about a.o. 359, and traces it also among the 
encaustic portrait panels from the Fayyfim tombs,* A large proportion of these, too. may be 
ascribed to the early centuries of the Christian era, and thus chronological relationship bears out 
the conjectured origin of this feature in our Mir^ walhpaintings. 

That the sculptor-dccorators of Gandhara borrowed most of their stock-in-trade as to poses, Dependenea 
drapery, and similar plastic details straight from the classical models domiciled In the Hellenired 
Near East has been recognized long ago, and b illustrated by such an abundance of examples as to 
need no demonstration here. But as r^ards the pictorial art of Gandhi there are no remains 
left iliere to bear similar testimony- It was reserved for the fresco fragments brought to light from 
these early Buddhist shrines, in the most distant corner of the Tarim Basin, to furnish conclusive 
proof that this dependence on Western art methods and style must have been also equally close 
irom the very first os far as painting is concerned, and to show us riiat it extendetl even to matters 
of mere technique. In the latter respect wc could scarcely wish for more striking testimony than 
that furnished by the regular employment of methods of * light and shadewherever flesh is painted 
• CI Grliii*fdeJ-Burje», pp *68 «j. * Cr. J. Strtj-fiOwiki, Ortm/nrir Rim, p. 30. 
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in these frescoes. The use of femillar iit classical painiitig, was before unknown to 

me in Buddhist paintings of India, CentraJ Asia, or the Far East The walCpamtiiiga of Mirirt 

invariably showed it in all exposed ports of the body. ^ 1*1, 1 ■ r u 

We can see llie usual method employed by the painter quite as clearly in llie ’ angm of the 
dado. M. in, Ms (Plate XI.), as in the disciples' be^ of numcn^ 

smaller fragments of the Weze. It consisted in applying over the pink Beslt tints different shades 
of grey, pale or warm, for the shadows round tlie face, under ihe e>'cs and neck, or elsewhere. But 
instead of the grey wc sometimes find the effect of tough shading produced also by the use of a 
light red, as in die Buddha’s head of our panel and in the two figures of M. m. 00a (Plate XU,11). to 
be described presently. In order to obtain the effect of * high lights* a very skilfot method was o» 
occasion resorted to ; tlie result was secured by allowing the lighter tint of the flesh to show dvrough 
in the proper places from untler tlie tHitlines of the bps or sitnilar fcalures^^ which wta'C paioieid in 
boldly with a stronger pink (see Plates XL, XIJl). Elsewhere, as in the eyes of tlie disdples of 
Plate Xtit. the fingers and nails of the hand of M. tit. Q035 (Plate XLV), etc., these high ig is are 
dcvcrly laid in by bold brushwork in white.* Here and there the white Impaste is thick enough to 
catch a real ‘ high light*, as in the disciples' eyes in M. lu, ooj (Plate XUI) and M. m. 006 (Plate XLV). 

[t is a method distinctly retninisctni of the treatment pceuliarly suited to cncaustk paint* 
iog, and its actual use in the was paini’mg of Hellenistic and Early airisdan times is actested by 
su^iving examples froju Egype" These and other details of technique, for which reference may 
be made to the expert observations furnished bylMr, F. H. Andrews’s artist eye and embjKlied in 
the Descriptive List beliw, dearly point to the conclusion that the painters of these hhrftn frescoes, 
simple decorators as they were, had inherited from their masters well-established methods of pro¬ 
ducing a finished effect with such economy of work as constant application demanded. The belief 
seems justified, too, that the craftsmanship displayed in these paintings was derived from die same 
Hdkoistic Near East which had supplied the Graeco-Buddhist sculpture with its style and with 

most of Its artistic skill.* , ,. 

The adaptation of forms derived fiom Hellenistic art to the represeniaiioii of subjects from 

Buddhist legend is also well illu.sirated by tlie large piece of wail-painting reproduced in Plate XUU, 
M. m. oos. Ii was found broken into sevftral fragments which were lying dose together in front of 
the last-descrilied panel, as seen in Fig. lay* This suggests that it belonged to a higher friew 
than the latter. But the evidence cannot be considered as absolutely conclusive, aiid it is note¬ 
worthy that by its site and scale the composition would fit in well with the frieze to which M. tiLOoa 
belonged. We see the figure of a teadier seated on a low throne, with tlie right hand raised in 
a lively gesture. The absence of a halo round the well-drawn head may be taken as an Indication 
that, if Gautama U intended, he U,shown here before die attainment of Buddfiahood, A dark pink 
lower garment reaches from the hips to above die feet, which rest on a footstool, A buff coloured 
cloak is passed like a stole over the left shoulder, leaving most of the upper portion of the body 
bare. This arrangement Is quite common in Graeco-Buddhist as well as in other Indian siAools of 
Buddhist sculpture, particularly where Gautama is represented as scatiwi on a throne.* It b 
probably based upon descriptions of Buddha’s appearance as fixed by early Buddliist tradition iu 
India. But here, too, as always in the correspoiidhig representations of Graeco-Buddbist sculpture, 
the drapery is treated in a fashion which is unmistakably classical. 

♦ Cf, ike deKfiptuni Iu tbn Lit/ betow of M, W, 006, Jtai*u AtrhMagffiitf 4* ifr., Iodk tsh. pp. 47 “B 5 - 

008, Do^^-ooto, .0033,0035,0038, 0034, isiii repTodacticirm * Cf H, Fimeluyfl very nituniMiiog obiemUon* 00 dU* 

Irt h, XUV, XiV, tofcii*(. X'«rr ^ GonfMn, i. pjJ, floi nq, 

* Ct A, J, Rwiach, La Pirirtnit GrAs-J^r{iw in * Cf, GfflftwedeMatgew, IfnJdiiii Arif'n /*fw, p. '7** 
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At the feet of the teacher, on the right, there appears a smaller figure with hands folded and Figttnff 
raised In adoration. Its dress Is siraiiar in airangemeiu. and shows the same draping after cbssical 
models. But the princely character of this worshipijcf is distinctly indicarcd by a curious white 
conical hat or ti^n. adorned with red rings above and two lunette-ahafjed darfe red flaps below. 

\Vc shall meet with this peculiar IieatWrcss again in the iiaintings of the rotunda M. v, where it 
cutaiiily marks royal personages. Neither in the sculptures of GaniU»3ra nor in tlie painted or 
plastic ren):uu5 of later Buddhist shrines of Eastern Turkestan have I been able to trace it. and its 
on^n remains at present tjntte uncertain. Could it possibly be a reminiscence of princely insignia 
ti^d for a time in one of the more westerly territories, such as Baciria or Sogdiana, through wliiclt 
this CentrahAsian adaptation of Graeco-Huddhist art must liave psssett into the Tarim Basin ? 

However this may be, wc can have no doubt as to the origin of the tconographic convention which 
made Ute painter represait this adoring figure disproportionately small, in spite of its princely rank, 
t IS the same convention whidi causes the Gandhiira sculptors very fretptently to give greater 
stature to Can lam a where, in his Bodhisaitva state or as Budtllm. be appears among minor tier- 
wnages in the same sacred scene. It was equally familiar to late Hellenistic art when representing 
eini^rors or the central figure of Christian stor)',* Of another aitemlaiit figare on tli* left, alsti of 
smaller size, the fragment only preserves parts of die left arm and kneC. The represenfcitbn of 
two tanks, or possibly railed terraces, in the foreground txmveys the impression that a scene in 
a palace or TO)al garden was iniended. 

The examination of the larger fresco pieces has aiiow^ed us to discuss in some detail the chief Sciichur 
^tures characteristic of the painted friejic. Hence, for the smaller fragments, brief iioten on points 
of special interest will snflicc. The most curious among these fragments is, perhaps, M. iij, 0019 
{Plate XUV). which shows the heads and busts of two smaJl female figures evidently in a pose of 
worship. Their faces are painictl in careful and bear the same individualhed and 

ammated expression which we shall presently have to note as making tJie 'angel' heaik of die dado 
» attractive. The laige almond-shaped eyes vaguely recall a Persian t>T>e of Injaiity such as the 
head of the princess in the fine Dandan-oilik panel D. x, 4 luimisukably displays.'* The fact that 
the hair is dressed practically in the same way on these Iieads as on those of the princess and her 
attendants in the painted panel, with long tresses hanging behind tlie ears and wavy ringlets in 
front. Slights that w'c have here a fashion not of load and contemporary characler, but introduced 
Irom outside and maintained by artistic tradition. 'I'he same arrangement of the hair, with very 
slight modifications, appears also on the girls* heads which decorate the dado of M. v fFW 1 tS- 


Another interesting fragment, M. 111. oo^ro (Pkte XLV), presents us with the bust of a figure, 
pro a y emale, dressetl in elaborate garments of a curious quatrocento look, and wearing flowers mputari 
on breast. The head has suffered badly : but in other fragments. M, oi. 0013-14 fPlate XLV^ 
we have replicas of it which enable ua to realire better the peculiarity of its type. As all of diem ’ 
approach life size, we must conclude that the figures to which these fragments belonged formed 
part of a higher fneze which is likely to have extended into the vaulted portion of the walls TJie 
fragmentar)- male head, M. tif. ood (Plate XLV), represeau quite a difrereni type and deserves 
mention on account of its rapid but very dfeettve painting, which dearly reveals its meihods as 
described in the list The presence of life-size figures in what must necessarily have been upper 
parts of the waU decoration w jjroved by other fragments also, such as M. lu. 0035 (Plate XI.V) 
which shows a remarkably wdl-painted hand; M, m. 0039-40, 0052, 006 j, The pieces M/tit! 

• CC Toucher, ZV/rii tjA. fioj; GrtowedfP • Sn Attfuit/ L pp- ano bo aoo* IL Pi l vnt 

Bargess, SurfdA,,/ Art w Ario. p. 138. > PP- SS» eq.. 300. IL PI. Umt. 
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0055, 0062 prove that ttio. figured In the legend depicted, but the remnanti; are too small 

to permit of certain identilicatian. The ardiitectural backgrouml seeit iu M* 0058 is of special 
interest on account of die details we meet with in it. such as a bell'shaped capital and pillar and 
a panelled pilaster decorated with rosettes and scale imliricationsL They usefully supplement the 
informatioa. which the scanty remains actually brought to light at the MirSii temples give us of iht 
locally prc^'ailiog style of aixhitectural ornament, and help lo demonstrate stHl more clearly its 
de|jcti£tencc on Gnicco-BueJdhifit and purely HeWeni^tk 
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The preceding analysis of the fragments which have survived 0/ the frescoed friezes of hi. ru 
will. I hope, make it easier for ns to appredaic fully the artistic interest prtsented by the fine 
winged figures of the and to mtciprct correctly their iconographic agnificance, *i he fascina¬ 
tion which, at their first appearance, ihey exercised for my archaeologist s eyes has hi no way 
diminished 1 could view them in safety and under less trying conditions. I have explained 

above how these figures of * angels' were disposed in the painted dado of tlic rotunda walls, groups 
of six occupying each of the four segments or arcs into wliich the wall was divided by tlic entrance 
and windows. 

In the north*eastcni and south-eastern s^menta the lunettes containing these figures were all 
extant, at least in parts. But in those imniediately adjoining the east window, vi and vii, as well as 
In the lunettes x-xii, the heads had been citlier completely destroyed by falling masonry or so 
badly effaced tliai only portions of tlic wings and siiouldcrs renuuned to Indicate ilieir position. 
The same was the t^se with the lunettes itxiii and xxiv on that portion of the north-west segment 
which had retained some of its plaster surface, h was due to this that I was not able to rcseut: 
more than seven of the dado figures. Of these, i-v form a continuous series, ti hetiig shown in 
colour in Plate XL and the rest in Plate xT-L Of the two ttinecte panels from the south-east, vjii is 
reproduced in colour (Fbte XL) ami ix in monotone (Plate XU), The seven panels recovered 
withstood the risks of Uieir long and difficult journey remarkably well. Practically all the damage 
visible in Uie reproductions was suffered by these dado panels while still occupying thdr postiions 
on the wall The colour plate IV of Desari Cathay shows two of the panels, viii and ix. In the 
condition in which they had reached the British Museum and before the friable clay and straw 
backing had been repbeed by plaster of Paris, A comparison of the earlier reproduction of }ianel 
viii wi^ the one now presented in Plate XL will illusuate tJic ^re with which the re-backing of the. 
painted surface was effected, and will show how w’cLl the cracks it had suffered, partly when still on 
the wall, have closed up in the process. 

If we examine the cycle of angel-I ike figures presented bj' Plates Xf, and XU as a whole, two 
general features must strike «s at the outset as determining the artistic rcsulL On the one hand, 
we realize clearly that, in keeping with the decorative purpose of the dado, the aim In all externals, 
such as ihr type of head, die wings, and the simple but graceful dress, is manifestly a homOgtuieous 
effect befitting a heavenly fraternity. On the other, it is equally olnHons that the painter wished to 
introduce a pleasing variety into bis cycle, and secured it by making a rlistinct individual element 
prevail in the faces. It wiU be convenient to review first those details in which the aim at concordant 


“ Wlih the sole inbriaukim niaj companid ihow 
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ireatntcfit expression. In cojcIi panel we sec tlic htad and shouldci's of a youthful winged 

figure, untjuestionably male, rifitng witltin a Iiinctte of paJe greenidr blue. From what the panels iv, 

V, viit have retained of the original coionring, it appears verj- probable that the representation of 
a pale bine sky was intended. The plain black band which ttnites the lunettes at the top and 
separates the 'angels* of the dado from the frieze above has alrenjiy been noted. The lower 
curved edge of the lunettes is bordered by a black line, vrith a broader yellowish band and a red 
line outside. Tbc.se two last have, in most cases, become much elfaccd. The background below 
is a pale ptnkisJt buff, and across this ran the dark wave lines previously mentioned, of which there 
remains a trace visible at the bottom comers of fiaijel J.v, 

V The figuns are all leaning to the right or left, with the heads turned threeH^uarters in tlte ri»niTes of 
opposite direction and the shoulders slightly oblique, as seen with particular dearness In ii, v, viii, 
and ix. 1 he heads are all of the same general type, which is decidedly Western, but with a Semitic 
tinge. 1 he skulls are somewhat narrow and high, with a domed top. The faces are invariably 
young, and display well-roimded cheeks and china. The eyes, large and full, are set straight in the 
faces and wide open. Their expression is uniformly animated, while slight changes in the directiori 
of the gaze are skiffuliy used to i ncreas e the air of vivacity. There b even doaer vinifimnity in 
the noses, which are long and markedly hooked towards the end. The cars are slightly elongated 
and pierced, and the mouths small and upturned at the comers. .A small crescent is marked in red 
on the upper Hp, Necks and shoulders are plump, folds in the neck helping to bring out this 
plumpness and at the same time also to suggest die turning of tire head to the side. The eyebrows 
are alwa^strong and well ardied, almost meeting over the nose in i and it, and doing so completely 
in iVi the heads are shaved in the fortrpart, except for a patdi of h^if on the crown, curiously 
dressed in a form which resembles a double leaf with a wisp-like stalk projecting, sometimes to the 
right or left .and somedmes in the middle of the forehead. In ii^ lii, and viii a long wavy ringlet 
hangs before die ear. 

The wings, which form so striking a feature in these figures, are short and of a type showing its Wbgi uwl 
classical origin quite aa dearly as tliat of ibc wings earned by the angels of Early Chrisrian an. 

Spreading strongly outwards and upwards frnm the shoulders, they are admirably designed to give **'®*^* 
that impression of upward movement which, aa we shall see, befits die position oraupied by these 
figu^ in tl»e general decorative .scheme. The wings are fonned of three rays of feathers, seen with 
particular clearness in li : die inner, very short; rcprescutcd by a simple line drawn parallel to the 
edge of the wing ; the second comftosed of a row of i>ctal-shnpcd forms: the third of quill feathers, 
long, tapering, and se^wrating at their nprumed tips in a fashion which .suggests fluttering move^ 
ment Tlieir long feathers are usually, but not always, coloured in two tints of red and bnfT, whidi 
ti V, and viii show with special clearness, one along the upper edge of the featlier, the other below. 

The tips of the outstretched wings are almost on a level with the tops of the ' angels'' heads. 

The robes worn by the figures vary in colour (white, huff, and difTerent shades of red and pink), 
but are alike in type. They are cut low on the neck from jioiots about mid-shoulder on either 
sitic, (ailing on the breast mostl)- in a full curve- Tbe garments are generally represented by 
plain bands of colour, with no sign of folds; but in ili and ix folds are indicated. Except in viii the 
edge is outlined on the fleslt by a red or blade line. 

From notes kindly furnished by Mr. F. H. Andrews, upon which 1 have also drawn for most Metbod af 
of the above descriptive remarks, ! add the following competeiit observations as rt^ards the method P»indng, 
which seems to have been pursued in painting. The figure was first outlined in light red, traces of 
which remain under die final outlines tn the wings of il, ui, etc. Nest, after the flesh had been 
washed in with a light pinkish buff, die colouring of the dieeks iras applied in a very delicate pink, 
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now almost clTaced, and washes of pale grey added for the shading of one side of the nose and 
neck, the hollow of the eye, and ihc under*lip. The outlines of the (acc and feaiures were then 
freely dravvTi in with the brush in a reddish brown of varying tints. This rod'brown was used also 
fur the line dividing the lii>s. which k curved in most of the figures, hui straight in vlii and lx. The 
Jij>s themselves were pointed in subsequently in bright red^ 'high lights* being cleverly left in lite 
underlying buff or boldly applied in white, Fiiiallyf black was used to paint in the hair as well as 
the outlines of tlie wings, shoulders, anti robes 1 also to emphasire, over the brown contour lines, 
the eyebrows, the eyelashes, the nostrils, the corners of mouth, the hollow and b,ise of the chin, 
Black served further to define the pupil of the eye and ilie outline of the iris. The iris itself was 
painted in the nut-brown of the flesh outlines and made vertically elliptical, instead of drcuiar.Jo 
express the foreshortening of the iris as turned aside. For the eyeballs white was added ibickJy. 
sonietimes in regular tmpasto, over grey. The jjainring throughout is rapid and bold, but 
Mr. Andrews rightly calls attention to distinctions in individual figures, srucli as the spirited work 
in i, ii, and ix, and the firmness and precision shown by viii, while signs of haste and carelessness 
are apparent in v. 

But by the side of disunenons of this kind, resulting front quasi-unconscious diange in the 
personal factor, it is ea,sy to note far more marked differences in the pose aod expression of the 
figures, which manifestly proceed from a desire to produce a pleasing variety. And in that desire 
itself, I think, we may wdl recognize an inheritance from HeUenistic art with its vrell-defined and 
Constant tendency towards realistic individual treatment. The aim just mentioned finds its striking 
expression In the core which the artist has taken to make his figures turn their heads in varying 
directions. As we let tlte jxtncls of angck pass before us from left to right, in accordance with the 
order in W'hich tliey were meant to presoni themselves to a visitor of the shrine performing the 
pyaifaksiiid, we find that the heads are generally turnetl alternately to the right and the left. As 
the general tlirecilon of the eyes corresponds to that of the head, and there is present also an 
upwani inclination of the gaze, more or less pronounced, tlic impression is cleverly created, for 
a l)eholder passing at the distance marked by the width of the circular passage, that each Individual 
figure in the successive groups of angels is seeking to attract his attention. Thus tJie figures Hii, 
iii-iv in the north-eastern arc, and viii-ix in the south-eastern, form pairs In which the gazes 
directed to the right and the left seem to be fixetl on ihc [jerson who stands in the middle before 
them. We may suppose that the same arrangement was observed for the heads in the panels vi 
and vii, no longer extant, which [Tanked the cast window. 

The artlsric device here aimed at is of particular interest because we find it illustratetl by 
exactly corresponding examples among the scanty remains of Hellenistic pictorial art which have 
survived in the Near East from tipproximately the same period. Thus, in the wall-paintings of the 
Falmyrctie caucombs, dating from about a,I), 359, whicli Professor J. Slrzygowski has discussed 
in n masterly fashion, the heails of the medallion portraits decorating each wall are all represented 
as turning towards the beholder, who is supposed to fiace it from the middle:,* A similai' variation 
in the movement cd' the heads, he observes, k typical of the encaustic portrait panels recoivejred 
from the tombs of the Fayydm; there, too, the eyes are shown as fixed In. a steady gaze upon 
the beholder. 


* Cf. J, Httnjr’gowikt, OfTtiii Jim, p. 30: * Im G«geii- 
«atit m 4)611 liekii ptlmyreitifchtn PonritreliiiCi, <tie den 
KopTin Urtngirr Vcrdcnmtidit Beigeii,iai h'lcr nn WeehEel in 
dft Art etngcireten, dsee lididk KopfeslW (l<m in <!er Miue 
j«tkrWiUMikteliendi{eiiBcbtien3ewli4ittrzHw«iikn. Dadurch: 
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In cur Miran figures we find an additional dement of variation introduiCe<i in a dever way, fnili?idaa]- 
In almost all of them the steady gaae of the eyes to the right or left is counterbalanced by giving 
the lines of the figure a general inclination in the opposite direction. The impression of rapid faces, 
movement thus created helps to add a distinctly vivacious eharaetef to the whole, which is 
noticeable in panda ii, v, viti, ix. But that the ijainter of this cyde of 'angels' possessed aderjuate 
artistic skill to give individuality to his figures, apart from the help which their varied arrangement 
provided, becomes abumbntly clear if we exambe the faces more closely. Thus, looking at 
Fiate XL amt comparing the two figures there presented, w'e cannot help being struck, in the head 
of ii, by the animated expre^ion of the eyes and of the smiling mouth which is secured through 
th^ skilful application of high lights. Turning to the figure viti, we find there the same delicately 
rounded contours of the face, die large wide-opened eyes with their eager gaze, the hooked nose, etc. 

\ el a glance suffices to distinguish the peculiar firmness of the mouth marked by the straight lino which 
divides the curving lips, and the more serious look which the motlenately arched and wclFse|}aratcd 
eyebrows give to the face. The latter effect is strengthened by die length of the rippling black 
lock w'hjch descends in front of the right ear and reduces the fullness of the face, T urniog to the 
figures of the panels reproduced in Plate XLI, we note similar individualistic treatment of the faces. 

Thus in i the carefully painted eyes bear a curious dreamy expression ; in iii the tong nose gives 
a distinctly Semitic appearance to the full and rather mature face. The boldly painted head of 
iv, with its small nose and moutli, conveys a far more youthful impression. In v the abstracted 
expression of the eyes b heightened by the flat contour given to the adjoining portion of the face. 

To ix a particular air of animation is imparted by the ingenuous frankness of ihe eyes and the 
strong inclination of the shoulders and the neck, as if In lively movement. 

It is im|iossibte to mistake in these ‘ angel' figures of the dado a distinct aim at boldness of Poses 
outline and general effect, particularly well suited to tlie subdued light in which they were ]i1ace<t. to 

Just l>ecause the figures tliemselves, as we shall presently see, were inherited w'ltli so much else 
from a distant centre of OrientalIred Hellenistic art, we ought to give due credit to the decorators 
of the Miran temple waits for the artistic feeling and skill with which they managed to adapt their 
much-practised designs to peculiar structural conditions. We have clear evidence of this in the 
fact iliat the whole pose of the winged busts in the dado Is devised for the [.^sition they occupy on 
the wall of a narrow circular passage and only about three feet from the floor. Their heads, what¬ 
ever the direction, to the right or left or straiglit in front, are Just sufficiently uplifted for the gaze 
to catch the eyes of the worshipper as he passes in the cireumamlmlalion of Uie StOpa. It b with 
the same puqxise that the figures are given the air of rising towards him. We find this expressed 
by the inclination of the shoulders and the graceful upward curve of the wings, which, with iTicir 
long feathers separated at the ends, distinctly suggest iluttering movement. 

There still remain two questions of interest which claim our consideration ; What b the Odgiu of 
icotvpgpnphic origin and meaning of the * aiigels ' which here figure so strangely on the walla of docoeative 
a Buddhist slirine, and whence came the decorative scheme in which this painted dado exhibits 
them ? The second question can be more readily examined in the light of other pictorial remains, 
and its solution may help to guide us towards a correct answer to the first. If we compare our 
dado with that which 1 found dccoraiing the circular passage In ihe neighbouring rotunda M. v, it 
seems to me scarcely possible to doubt that its succession of lunettes occupied by busts reproduces, 
in a simplified form, the scheme presented in M, v by a continuous festoon which is carried on the 
ahouldere of /«/// anti in its descending semicircular loops contains busts of men and women, as 
seen in Figs. 134-40, This design of garland-carrying n/wnW b used in Gandhaia sculpture 
with extreme frequency for tlie decoration of relievo friezes on the i>ases of Stupas and elsewhere. 
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and 11 could be illusiraled by- hundreds of examples** T a iht great majority of these carved friezes 
Uie spaces left above the downward droops of tlie festoon are Ailed by youthful figuiest generally, but 
not always, conceiv«xJ as winged tlancers of tnusidatts and shown down to the breast.* 

li is obvious that the composition of the dado in the circular passage of M* v is an exact 
illustration of the decorative scheme which, as we must assume, was usetl in the Gract^Buddhisi 
pictorial art now tost. It is etjually easy to set that tJie arrangement of the lunettes in M* tu is 
directly derive<) from the same scheme by omitting the carriers of the festoon and retaining the 
winged figures above its doumwanl droops* That the broad semicircular bands which edge the 
lunettes lielow, and form a kind of frame for tlie 'angels are only conventionalized aubstitutes for 
the descending curves of the festoem is made particularly clear by a comparison of tlte remniini of 
tlic dado once adorning the sr^uarc outside passage of M. v, seen in Fig. 1^3 Plate XLV, 
There, too* we see the bust of a winged figure rising from the hollow* of a lunette-shaped, hand, and 
the width of the latter and its decoration with bold scroll-work leave no donbt that it was originally 
meant to represent part of a festoon. I am at [»re$ent unable to find an cxam[de among Graeco- 
Buddhist relieves of a similar development of this frieze motif in which the topmost parts of the 
fcsioon, together with the aMffniti siipporting Ihem, are omitted and only the lunettes left. But 
1 may refer to the frieze fragment from Gandhfkra, shown in the right bottom comer <if Plate XLl.as 
illustrating a modification of the scheme in the reverse direction. Here the downward droop of the 
festoon is so much reduced in width that there is no longer space left for a bust, but merely for 
a small floral oroamem, which, however, in its shape still curiously recalls the w'ings of the 
figure it replaces* 

The dose connexion which the preceding observations have established lierween tlie designs 
used for the decorative dados of the MirSn temples and the festoon frieze.^ of tlte Candhara relievos 
helps us to trace the true Iconographic descent of the winged figures appearing on the walls of 
M. t». They correspond too closely to the youthful figures with wings whidi we see rising from 
the hollows of tltc festoons in so many of the Gandhi friezes to allow any other direct origin to 
be claimed for them. The smallness of these carved winged figures, and stilt more llic much- 
reduced scale of the reproductions, make it often difficult to ascertain whether boys or girls are 
intended.^ But almost invariably tlteir forms arc child!ike, and this, combined with the constant 
mate represenrauon of the festoon-cariying fiutii which flank them, makes it highly pncfoable that 
the Gamihiira sculptors, in accordance with tlieir regular want using a classicai type whiclt was 
ready at hand, modeUed them alter the youthful winged Eros of Greek mythology, How 
accustomed these sculptors were to draw upon the classical Cupids, whetiter with or without 
wings, for their decorative [jcrisonnel, and how closely the type presented conformed to classical 
iradittoii* M, Foucher has lucidly demonstrated." Nor is U difficult to discover why they preferred 
the winged fonn for insertion in the hollows above the festoons. No ornamental device could have 
been artistically betuur suited for filling the tapering aides of the lunettes llius created, than the 
graceful ends of the wings* 


* CT* Fouchttf, fJari dit i. ptx 340 Fi;t 4 . 

Tie-iS, also F^gs. 73,75,76, 13S* See albo FI* XIJ befow, 
where I be availdile qmce h» tiecn uiiHtsed to rei^rodace ihree 
rehevo of this Type now in Jx)n<1c>n. 

' For wiDgeil hgnns thus appeiinng sbovc the jjartand cT, 
F<iui;hei:,i. Figs. irj-iS; ilso Biitiirb 
Museatrt returim m ceniie of P], Xl.t, below. The reliciKi of 
Dr, T. W. Airtolct (fiTtolalily from Soliri-bablnl), shown hi 
the tatno pl^e cm ilie lefi, is « good tinuD|ile of the type with 
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The evidence of the GandhUta relievos just dlscussetl seenis sufficient lo warrant the coit- 
chisioii that these winged figures of the MTr^ dado must be traced back to tlie classical god of love 
as their original lcQnogra{diic prototype. But there are indications, too, ufarning us that this descent Cn^ildn. 
may well have been affected at intermediate stages by the influence of Orieiita! conceptions. In 
tile figures before us, with their youthful but not childlike looks, their low-cui plain garments and 
quasi-sexless features, there is something vaguely suggestive of ncpn^cntatiqns of angels such as 
wo might Iiave expected to meet with rather in some Early Christian church of the East than in 
a Buddhist shrine. I am unable to secure either time or materials for the researches which would 
be needed to test and eventually to explain this im|i>rcssion. There may be reasons, chronological 
or pther^ to put aside aUcgetlter the possibility of influence exercised by early Christian iconogTaphy. 

But it should be remembered that ihe idea of angels as winged, celestial messengers familiar to 
more than one religious system of Western Asia long before Christianity developed its iconography, 
and that the Zoroastrian doctrine of Fravashis had specially prepared the ground for it in those wide 
regions of ancient Iran through which both the influence of classical art anti Buddhist cult must 
have [Dassed before reaching the Tarim Basin. No graphic representations of angels appear to 
have survived in the Hellenistic East fnani a sufficiently early period to help its in clearing up the 
question where and when the Cupids of classical mythology underwent transformation into that 
type of winged figures of which the painter of tlie dado in M. in seems to have made use for the 
decortitioii of a Buddiiist shrine.'^ The unmistakable presence of Semitic traits In most of these faces 
makes our thoughts turn instinctively to regions like MesO]}Otamfa and Western Irin as likely 
ground for such an adaptation. 

However this may !«, it is eertam that the ap]>carance of such strange figures, unconnected Figures 
with Buddhism, in the fresco decoration of a Buddhist place of worship need cause us no surprise, 

The carved friexes of GandltSra Stttpa bases previously referred to, and an abundance of otlier itLiKm. 
relievos, show us how familiar a procedure tt was for Gmeco-Buddhist art on Indian soil to use, for 
the decoration of Buddhist shrines, figures and whole scenes entirely iiuconnecied with the cult or 
sacred tradition of Buddhism. That this decorative practice was inheritetl by the early Buddhist 
art of Central Asia and carried to the very confines of true China was conclusively demonstrated 
when, on excavating the neighbouring shrine M, v, of exactly the same type, I discovered titat die 
interior walls of its cella, under a painted frieze with pious scenes from a well-known Buddhist 
legend, were decorated widi a dado displaying figures of an altogether secular auU frankly Western 
character. Finally, it should lx: remembered that if ever a Central-Asian Herodotus had visited 
this temple of Mlritn, and had cared to inquire from the priest holding charge about the significance 
of die winged beings so strangely reminiscent of figures he might have seen before in regions where 
Buddhism had never effected a footing, the local guardian would scarcely have been at a loss for 
a name and might well have called them Gandharvas. Though in reality not needed, it would 
liavc been an acceptable label,* for there is abundant evidence to show that this class of fxlestia! 
attendants was as pofiuTor in the Buddhism of Central Asia and the Par East as their reiureseuta- 
lion was varied. 


* I am aware ihil ilx angel figorra whicli tiwel tu Iti 
Byaaiuiike iM am huett ti|ion ihe type of the claadeaJ Kike; 
dl DidU, Afiwuit ^ fart fytautfii, p. 8; Sntrgowkkt, 
Orwft tAr ftim. p. *6. Vei the early inatruiees wturiv an^ek 


nia prtsentnf u yoiulia of tliiiiUKtlr ntalc type, and h( 11 mom 
the repRunialloR ef Chenibliii, point to aitotber ■otirce of in- 
spiration, the winged £ro», 1 am aiuthle (o CoiFaw up iba 
tjiwslion farther here. 
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Ssenov V.—EXCAVATION OF THE TEMPLE M.v 

WTiile die work of packing the fresco panels recovered from the shrine M. iii was stiJi in 
progress, a doser inspection of the other ruined mounds close by Had revealed a small piece of 
coloured stucco Just to be seen amongst the ddbris whiclj covered the south face of the si|iiare rutn^ 
situated some sixty yards to the north-west (see Fig< lit) and marked M* v on the site plan 
(Plate ag)* It was a badly decayed ma^ of brickwork (Fig. 12S), rising to a height of about 
fifteen feet above the level of the ground, which here showed bui slight marks of erosion. The 
approximately sejuare shape of the ruin and die flatness of its Kip had from ilie first suggested that 
it could not, like some oAer neighbouring mounds, be die remains of a solid StQpa. Excavation 
tt-as started on February 4, and it had not proceeded far before I reallred to my great satisfaction 
that ihe ruin was that of a temple, in pbn exactly corresponding to the one last cleared and 
containing a Stitpa built within a circular cel la. 

As seen from the plan in Plate 32, the walls enclosing the cella fomied on thcoutaitle a square 
of over 40 feet, The steles were approximately orientated, with a westward deflexion of about 
to degrees from the true north. The walls were carefiilly built with sun-dried bricks measuring 
16 by 9 inches and about 5 inches thick. They were nowhere less tlian 7 feel in thickness, 
this solid construction being, no doubt, due to the necessity of meeting the heavy thnist of the 
dome which once rose above the rotunda. Outside the cella walls there soon came to light 
the remains of a square passage which, judging from what survived of the floor on the south 
(Fig. rift), the least injured side, appears to have been about five feet wide, Tliis floor rested ou 
solid masonry rising about 41 feet from the origruat level of the ground. Of the wall once 
enclosing this passage no trace liad anywhere survived, and even the floor bad almost complercly 
disappeared on the north and west faces. Only on the south had the inner wall of the iiassage 
retained enough of its plastered Surface to display a small jionicin of the tempera paintings once 
decorating it. As seen in Fig. 133, it showed below, in a dado about t foot 8 inches high, the 
boldly painted bust of a winged figure closrfy resembling the "* angels' of M, iii, and above, in 
a somewhat narrower frieie, the gladiaior-like figure of a man defending himself against a monster 
of unmistakably classical composition,. We shall have to examine the details further on. Here 
it will suffice to mention that the affinity of the painting in style and design to the frescoes of M, HI 
was so great as to make me certain from the first that this temple dated back to the same early 
period. 

It was on the south side, too, that the wait enclosing the celfa showed less damage than 
elsewhere. There it still rose to a height of about 10 feet from the level of the floor of the cella, 
which was about half a foot higher than that of the outer square jiassage. In other places it w'as 
badly broken, especially on tile west side, where a broad cutting, made, no doubt, in the course of 
treasure-seeking operations of some foiintr period, had destroyed a segment of tlie cella wall right 
down to tile floor. Even the outer passage had here completely disappeared. On the east, where, 
as 1 soon found, the original entrance had lain, the vmtl flanking it retained a height of only 4 to S 
feet The north portion of the wall stood to a height of about S feet. The Stdpa which occupied 
the centre of the cella was also broken at a height of a little over 10 feet, as seen in Fig. 129 and 
Plate 32. The circular passage around It, 7 feet wide, was choked by li^vy debris of bricks 
which had fallen from the higher parts of the wall and the vaulting. Its clearing took two days 
of hard work, though every available man was brought up from Abdat to help. But by the 
evening of the first day sufficient progress had been made to reveal the dimensions and 
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Qdoi^ment of tile StQp& tiase, and to p/ove that the wall of the circular passage was decorated with 
a frescoed frieze and dado. 

The Stupa (Fig. 129) was built with sun-dried bricks, of the same size as those comjmsmg the SiGpaaiui 
walls, and covered with a thick layer of hard white plaster. Its drcular base, of which the 
elevation is shown ia Plate 32, measimal i2| feet io rUameter on the level of the floor. Up to 
a height of close on 7 feet it had an elaborate series of well-designed mouldings, of whidi ilie two 
most prominent, together vrith die straight-edged plinth at the foot, may have been intended to 
represent the traditional three stones of a StQpa base. The foot of the StQpa had been dug into 
from the east in early times, no thiubt with the hope of finding * treasure’ f for heavy debris from 
Uifi vaulting blocked the approadi 10 this cutting, The badl)- broken condition of tite Stupa prevents 
any estimate of its original hdght, and for ihe same reason wc are left widiont any indication of the 
height of tile dome w-hrch must have once risen above it and covered die cclIa. The dimensions 
of the Stupa base and die circular passage around it, however, show that diis tlome must have had 
a span of 26, 11 Is much to be regretted that w e have no means to judge of the method 

of vaulting likely to have been used for the dome. A comparison of it with the constructive 
methods employed in existing structures, of approximately the same period In Syria ajtd otlier 
ports of Western Asw, would have offered considerable interest. From the fact that some small 
fragments of coloured plaster turned up ?n the debris riuite close to the top of the Stupa remains 
it may be concluded, with some probability, that the interior of the dome was also ilccoratcd with 
tempera paintings just like die cells walls. 

The discovciy of several fragments of fine wocxl-carving in the top layers of the dibris lilling R^maini of 
the circular passage affords interrating evidence tliat the vaulting of the cella must have been high 
enough to -illow space, not merely for the StQpa itself, but also for a 'Tee' or su[H:ratrurtiire, 
obviously in wood, eanyiiig tliat succession of Chattras, or umbreHas, which always surmounted 
the SiCliKis of Gandliiira, just as we still find it over the actual Pagodas of Burma and otJicr 
Buddhist lands.» It is to the staff-Ilke supijort of sucli amttras that I should ascribe a thick and 
badly broken piece of timber which was found in the eastern ponion of the circular passage, at 
a height of alwiii five feet above the floor. Two square holes pa.ssing diiough the middle, and 
at right angles to each other, were evidently intended for wooden cross-pieces likely to have 
earned an iimbreUa, |>erhaps modelled in plaster. It is to the decoration of the square pcd^tal or 
crown intervening between the Stfipa dome and Ihe 'Tee' proper, as seen in many of the small 
Stupas from Gandhara,* that I am Inclined to assign the excellailly carvwl fragment of a small 
wooden capital and shaft, probably bdoiiging to a pilaster. M. v. 001, which is reproduced in 
Plate XXXIV. The tyt« of acanthus which decorates the front and sides of the capital is plainly 
UclJeDistic and frequently met with ta GandhUra relievos.* It is also tepresomed on the painted 
lintel of the gate seen on the south-eastern ^rtion of the frieze of the circular passage (Fig. 134). 

The comparison of this interesting piece with the fragments of decorative wood-carving Potydimme 
from the L.B, site of Lou-lao, shown in the same plate, helps to demonstrate the close dirono- decoraiion. 
logical connexion between the two groups of ruins. Both this piece and the small fragment of 
a similarly carved capital, M. v. 003, have remains of i>olychrome decoration. The carved lotus, 

M. V. 006 (Plate XLVIl), which was found dose 10 the top of the surviving part of the Stupa] 
is also likely to have adorned some member of the superstructure. Some of the petals siili 
retain their gilding. The iron tang which passes through the centre of the carved ornament in 
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a slanting fashion probably sensed to fix it At a somewhat bwer leivel, b«t still several fe«t above 
die floor of the circular passage, were found the fragment of a la rgewo^wi rose lie carved m relievo, 
M. V* 008, and two lotus-shaped discs. M. v. 009-10. with traces of painting in diffe^i culoura 
Eastfln- Odier Inicresting rcfnatns came to light on clearing the entrance to ihe shnne which led 

through die eastern portion of die aiuare passage. Of the wooden gale which must have closed 
“ the Mssafle. about 5 feet i inch wide, giving access to the cella, there svas found besides other 

panels, once painted but decayed beyond recognition, of which M. v. 0011 Is a specimen, the wdh 
carved block, M. V. ooli (Plate Xtni), which probably Had formed the left end of the lintd. It 
shows a large lotus-like flower in Isold relievo, placed partly witliin a floral moulding, and it may be 
compared with the carvings L.B. 11. ooi^: v«, ooi (Plate xxxn). whicii are likely to have sen»ed 
a similar purpose. On the lintel of the painted gate seen in the previously mention^ fneste 
(Figi 134) a large floww" of the type of L.B. vi. opt occupies an exacily corresponding position. 
Remain* of The low step leading up to the cel la entrance was flanked on either side by platforms about siic 
inches higher, extending along the inner wall of the passage and 2 feet 8 inches wide. Stucco images 
must have once occupied these platforms. But of them only pairs of wooden stumps had survived, 
manifestly remnants of the core or framework for the legs, and a friable stucco fragment, about 
16 inches long, which must have belonged to a statue on the north platform, but the character of 
which could no longer be determined. Its suriace showed traces of a diaper painted in bright 
yellow and green, and probably representing part of a brocaded dress. In this eastern portion of the 
^age. of which ihe width could no longer be exactly determined, was also found the oblong 
wooden block, M v. 007. The nine holes with which it is pierced were evidently intended to hold 
incense slicks or small tapers, and the whole, retaining traces of decoration with atu^ and paint, 
liad no doubt served for use in worship, 

Will- It will hero be convenient to complete the description ol the square passage enclosing the 

paiiitinjp ef (jemple cclla by an account of the remains of the temf>era paintings that once decorated its inner 
wall. It was only a small portion of the wall facing south, as already mentioned, which retained 
enough of this decoration to allow its general character to be determined. Even there the total 
height of the still extant painted surface of the wall nowhere exceeded three and a half feet from 
the floor. The photograph reproduced in Fig. 133 shows tlie only part of the wall, about three 
feet long, in which the arrangement of this fresco decoration into a (bdo of lunettes and a narrow 
friexe above it was still clearly recogniKable. Pressure from the broken masonry behind had caused 
the jwinted plaster surfece beajring this frieze to bulge forward and overhang, even where it had not 
altogether destroyed iL After a few days' exposure to the violent winds almost constantly blowing 
at the time, the surviving portion of this frieze bro'ke away and yiertshed. 

Flglu or I feel all the more gbd that I secured a record of it In the above photograph because the 

subject and decorative moiifa reprEseoted in this fragment are of interest in several respec^ We 
mciium. see in it 3 young male figure^ of strong muscular development and apparently nudej defending him¬ 
self with a club carried in his right hand against a monster which Is shown in the act of springing 
upon him. The head of the monster was unfortunately destroyed by the peeling off of the plaster. 
But the body, which showed the welkdrawn outlines of a lion, with curling tail and wings, leaves no 
doubt that a monster of the dasstcal griffin type was intended. Now vre know tliat composite 
monsters of this kind were favourite subjects in ihe Hellenistic art of Western Asia from an early 
date Sculptured representations of them directly borrowed from it abound as decorative motifa in 
GandhSra relievos, though preference is there given to Tritons, Ichthyocentaurt. and other more 
fantastic beings.* The narrow neck and the scalloped crest behind it suggest that the missing head 
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was meant for that of an eagle, as in the cla^ical griffin. But 1 may note that in the bronze figurine 
of a similar monster now in the British Museum, which Sir HereuI^ Read has described In a recent 
publication and to which he was good enough to call my attention,* a body closely resembling tliat 
In our frieze is combined with a b^ which is altogether fantastic and eertainly not of a binl. This 
figurine is said to have been found near the Helmand River, a region where, as iuier aiw my 
explorations of 1915 liave shown, the influence of Hellenistic art made itself strongly felM“^ 

The grotind colour of the upper frier.e was a bright Pompeian red, showing up well the mauve- Deenfsitive 
coloured body of the griffin with its wings of dark bluish-grey and the inner ray of its feathers in “*>**1^ 
terra-eoiLa, Besides the moitster, to the left, thcre'ap[scared the remains of a carefully-drawn acanthus 
ontament in green, near which u-as a hanging palmeite, and belcnv a large fruit-like object in dark 
reddish-brown. Remains of a similar acanthus leaf were traceable higher up to the right of the 
human figure. Small single rosettes and leaves were found scattered over the frieze without any 
apparent purpose except for filling blank spaces, in a fashion which seems to be also well known to 
the late Hellenistic art of the Near East. 


Below this frieze, and separated from it by a triple band in white, black, and pale blue, Wingpd 
altogether about eight indies wide, ran the dado already referred to, extending down to the door, pi 
It was divided inio lunette measuring about 2 feet 9 inches along the topline. One of these, aagedudo, 
M. V. 004, seen in Fig. 13,^, was nearly intact, but so badly cracked that the further ilamage it 
suffered on removal was in no way surprising. Nevertheless, enough has survived of the winged 
figure contained in it, and of the festoon-like band forming the lunette, to permit of the reproduction 
ill Plate XLV and of the detailed dcscriprion In the list below. Of the similar figure, M. v. 004, in 
die lunette adjoining on the left, only portions of the wings could be recovered. The head was here 
too much broken to survive removal, but 1 noted that it was of a slightly different type and had its 
hair dressed in the peculiar double-leafed tuft previously observed on tile heads of the * angels' in 
M. lit dado. I have already had occasion to refer to the broad festoon-like black band, about seven 
inches wide and effectively decorated with a bold cloud scroll In red and white, which formed the 
lunettes/ It shovred dearly how this decorative scheme was derived from the festoon design so 
frequent in the relievo friezes of Gandhi sculpture; The background beneath the festoon was 
yellow, and decorated with wave lines In red and black. As fragments of die same background 
were found srilJ frr siiu^ to a maximum height of six Inches, in dilferent places along the foot of the 
passage wall facing south and of that on the east and north sides, it could safely be concluded that 
tlic whole of the inner walls of the square enclosing passage had once been painted in a similar 
fashion. 

As a detailed description of the panel M. v. 004 is given in the list below, it will suffice here to raintinf oT 
call attention to the essential points in which the lunette and the winged figure represented in it 


differ from the dado of M. ill. As regards tlie lunette we may note that it is disdnetty flatter, f cs 
field of bright red may suit the holder style of painting, but it also shows that the su^estion of the 
sky. from which the ' angeb * of M, tn seem so appropriately to rise, had passed from the painter’s 
purview. Though the wdnged figure rising with head and slioutders from the lunette Is closely akin 
in type and pose to the * angds* of M. eu, yet it shoivs distinct inferiority in design and technique; 


• See Sluduf ffttmitd it WtUtam Jittigtumy, 
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This is particiilarty market! in ihe drawing and colouring of the eyes and in tile total aWnce of llie 
delicate shading of die flesh. The effect of light and shade and of hamionTOOs tints is sacrificed to 
strongly marked ontliocs and bold colours. There Is also leas .skilful drawing ih ilic wings. From 
ail tilts there results a want of vitality which makes it very difficult to believe iliat the hand working 
here painted die fine dado and frieec on ihe walls of the cella within, or gave its pictorial adornment 
to die interiDr of M, iii. 

ft was on clearing those parts of the wall of the circular passage within tliecclla which lay 
nearest to the entrance on either side that the fresco deconttion of the interior ! had hoped for first 
revealed itself. The masonty adjoining die entrance was broken down tr^ height of only four or 
five feet from the floor, and much of its painted plasta- siirfiioc had iierisned. Yet by a piecwof 
geiod fortune it was juat there, alrnt^ as soon as 1 could lay bare continuous pieces of painting, that 
there emerged two short inscriptions palmed in Kharostht above figtires which soon proved to be 
parLs of ^^pper friere. One was the line inscribed on the gateway which is seen m Figs. 1 34* * 55 1 
and this'wfll be discussed below. The otlier consisted of a few characters written by the aide of the 
riding figure which ts seen in Fig. 141 and which was quite near the north side of the entrance. 
Though only one or two detached words could be dccipheread at the time, there was no <loubt that 
the language and script were the same as on the Niya and Lou-lan tablets. I could not have 
wished for better evidence to oonfirnt the conclusion to which f liad been already ted by my 
previous finds, that these temples and wall paintings dated back to the period when die settlementN 
at the Ntya and Lou'bo Sites still flourished 

Vet even thus there was much cause for gratified surprise at the sight whidi the remains of the 
frescoed cella%vatls presented when at the end of two days' digging, in an icy gale and whirling dust- 
clouds, 1 could clean and closely examine the paintings. Through the operations of early * treasure- 
sedkers* to which I have previously referred a considerable segment of tlie circular wall had been 
levelled down to the floor on the west side. Wheiher this had imee contained a second entrance or 
window could not be ascertained, But in any case, owing to this destTUcuon, the frescoes were now 
found ^tending over two detached hemicyclcs or arcs, separated oil the cast by I he entrance, five 
fcft across, and on tlio west by a gap more than three times wider. I n the northern arc die higher 
portion of the surface of the wall had, even where the masonry surviv^ for some reason suffered so 
badly that of an upper frieze once decorating it notiung could be made out but detached and halh 
effaced groups of small figures. In the frescoed dado bdow ihis it was easy, in spite of faticd 
colours and plentiful cracks of the plaster, 10 recognize a remarkably graceful composition closely 
approaching Hellenistic models both in design and in details. The dominant classical influence 
revealed itself at once in the characteristic decorative feature of the whole composition, It wa.s 
a broad undulating festoon of wreaths and flowers which youthful figures carried on their shoulders 
with the ease of true while from the hollows of the festoon there rose in mtcceission the heads 
and busts of men and girh, showing a striking variety of types. It was tlie motif so familiar io the 
festoon-decorated friezes of Gandhara sculpture W'hich [ Imve discussed above, and the common 
classical aource of inspiration was here obvious at a gknoe. 
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For two reasons it is convenient to begin our description of the whole wall decoration of tiie 
cella M. V from the soutlienv of tlie two hemicyclcs or aica last referred to. In the first place, the 
surface of the circular wall surviving there, especially towards die soutlwrast, lacing better preserved 
had, in addition to the dado, retained a considerable and very interesting portion of an upper main 
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frieze, t)c$iiJ[cs traccii of a Uiltid above iL ta liic second place, conslderiog ttc influeoce of die 
^radakslns. ctistom as cxplamed aliovei it *ieems highly prol^ble that the composition of the 
[jaintings as a whole had tts $tarihig>poiiit on the left of the entrance to the celln and thus in ttie 
south-eastern segment. As is shown by die photographs of tlie extant wall-paintings in the sonthent 
arc ^reproduced in Figs, 134-40), the foot of the wall was adorned with a dado which coniaitieU 
a cycle i>f festoon-eaTTj ing figures and of others apj^ring in the lunettes betw'ecn tliem. Tlic 
height of this dado from the floor to die lower edge of the triple border which separated it front 
the upper fric/e was % feet 6 inches. Then followetl a border composed of three bands in blach, 
slaly green, and cream, each about'one and a half inches wide. Tliis border, but with ihe succession 
oWts bands reversed, w;is ret>eated along the lop of the frieze which surmounted the dado. The 
frieze was almost intact over a segment about fourteen feet long. On its field of bright Fompeian 
mi, close oil three feet wide, there extended a continuous succession of scenes presenting a picture 
more striking than any I had yet set my eyes upon in the course of my explorations. With most 
of the figures shown in movement from left to right, it sccnied at first sight to suggest something 
like a triumphal procession. 

Where, over a small portion of the segmem to the south-east, die cella wall still rose to a height RenmiBiof 
of nearly ten feet, there could l>c distinguished above the upper friezE |>arts of the legs and feet *”1'' 
of at least three richly-dressed male figures, evidently life size, standing in a row. The painted 
frieze t<i which they belonged seemed to have extendetl into that section of ihc wall where the 
vaulting began. But the frescoed remains were too scanty to permit of any surmise as to the 
general decorative scheme followed, and for the same reason they need not detain us here long. 

The dreivlng in die remains of ihcse figures seemed very stiff and poor by contrast with die frieze 
and dado Ixdow. All appeared to have been represented witli Jong coats reaching to the knee and 
painted in rich yellows and greens. Undemeaih these were seen the ends of bulging trouserii in 
deep purple and brown, The legs were encased in what looked like stockings, but they may have 
liecn meant for big boots or mocassins. On one figure, they were dark red above and green over 
the feel; on the other, black above, red below down to the ankle, and yellow over the feet. But 
the peculiar feature of this leg- and foot-gear was its rich ornamentation of arabesques in crimson, 
dark green, and yellow; among them fiuitastic scrolLwork was abundant, recalling the wave lines 
of Chinese embroidery. Considering the scanty remains of this topmost fresco liand, there is less 
reason to regret that, owing to their position, I could not secure any satisfactory photograph of 
them. The plater surface which bore them was far to* brittle for remotml, and on my return in 
1914 was found to have broken away completely* It may be mentioned here in passing that among 
the small detached fragments of wall-painting brought away from die debris of the dretitar passage 
there are two. M, v. 0014 {I'laic XLV), 0017, which from dicir scale may be supposed to have 
l»donged to that topmost baud. 

Fortunately a kindlier fate had watched over the fresco frieze surmounting die dado, for which Fubted 
special importance must be claimed on account of boili the subject and its treatment. 1 proceed to above 
describe it from the photographs reproduced in Figs. 134-40 and the detailed notes recorded on 
the spot. Starting from the extreme left marked by the south side of the entrance, 1 found a piece 
of the frieze about three feet long, broken down to less than half of its original height through tlie 
decay of the wall at its back. On this piece, of which the right end is shown by Fig, 134, It was 
possible to distinguish only a balustraded substructure in wood and above it a low throne, of the 
Indian gadt type, covered witli drapery. Seated on this, and with the feet resting on a footstool, 
appeared the tower part of a figure wearing a flesh-coloured robe laid In ample folds after the 
classical fashion. To the left of tills seated figure there remained the kgs of a red-robed personage, 
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«Kl to <hc rifiht the bodies from the hip do«o«>ids of ivro smsller *“"”®,l!rilr,lie 

green and red Beyond these to the right there eonld josl be distingnisbed, in faded outlines. 

bare legs of a sotiJcwbaL targer Standing figure. ■ it:* it showed a 

Here the intact i^rtkin of the frierc was reached, as seen in , ft-,rnrwork of 

prinoely figure riding oat of what obviously repnsseniea a palace gate, 1 he woo<len 
r^lnl eitherlde »nn indicated by pon« and be^t painted in light brown 
5^ Ute linnd above the nder'a head a iioe wan inacribed in KbarosM chanteter.. 
three-quarteta of an ineh long (Fig. t4a>, to which we ahall return foither on. 

waa represented a long panel decorated with acanthus leav^ and palmetto^ and » the ngh Ae 
lintd a lafge carved flower. This, as already nrentjoned, closely tabled the ^ 

carving. M. v. ooi a (Pi. XLVU), from tite cella gate actually foutid in the entrance passage. ^ 

similar carved pieces from the Lou-kn Site L.B.' The horseman^s featur^ ^d 
like those of the princely personage re[iresented further on in the frieze al^ m the o. 

die dado immediately below it. The face in all three figures bore a cunous Oriental - 

evidently meant to characteriae an Indian, and very diflerent from the features of the ma c _ 
appearing in the dado. Here the ' prince' was dressed In a crimson cloak dest^dmg across the Icl 
shoulder to below die waist, and closdy re^mbliog in type that of die principal figure m e resco 
pond. M. Hi. 002 {Plate XLni), A green garment recalling the IndUn ' Dhoti ^vered the lower part 
of the body. A rich jewelled armlet, a broad neddace. and triple bracdeis, all painted tn red, were 
mtended to mark the high rank of the rider and were also found in the other two repr^taitona of 
the same figure. The head^lress, practically identical in all three cases turban or 

pumrarec laid in white ring-like folds with red outlines round a conical {left wluie on llie 

rider’s head, but black elaewUere). which represeiiis the top [wrtion of a high <ap hkc m era 
/ka/fa worn by Pathans. The end of tire puggaree was turned up bclitnd in fatefashion, just as is 
so often seen in the head-dress of princeSy personages and others in the Gandhara sculptures. e 
only striking modification of the latter type was in the two lunette-shaped uptunied nap 
which rose above the dose-fitting rim of the head-dress, just as in several of the fresw Iragm 
from M. Ill in Plates XUli, XUV. these flaps evidently being meant to show the lining of the com 

His*horse, remarkably well drawn, was white, and Irad a small head. Its bn^e and head-stall 
were decorated with round red tufts; the saddle-cloth appearing l>eneath the rider s s^t was rown 
with black Iwrdcrs. Passing across ilic horse's breast, and apiiarently fesiened to the saddle, was 
a broad bell made up of three strings or straps, over which were fixed Wge round an* square 
plaques, evidently of metal. U would certainly be of interest to trace the relation between this 
ornamental horse-gear and that seen in late classical sculpture, with which it seems to present 
points of contact But neither time nor materials are within my reach. It must suffice to mention 
that the large round plaques or bosses are found in a corresponding position on tlie sho ers o 
I*rinoc Sjddhariha's horse Ka^thaka in the GandhJira relievos.* 

In front of the hoiseman a chariot was drawn quadriga-fashion by four white horses, weeing 
across the breast harness of the exact type just described. Here, too, the drawing of the animals 
was good, the trotting movemcrtl being indicated with case (Figs. 155, 136). On the other hand, 
the drawing of the chariot was curiously clumsy in persi>ective, die object apparently being to show 
both wheels and sides. Tlie wheeb were painted black witli crimson spokes, the bt^y of the 
chariot purjjlc, with a broad rim in yellow edging its top and showing elaborate tracery In red ana 
bbek. Above the central portion there rose the head and shoulders of a beautiful and ririily* 
■ S« «U»w. pp. 405, 514. ‘ CT. *,g. Fonclifr, L'art G/mdMra, i Figs, 
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adorned womnn, apparcnily holding the reins* with her left hand resting on the chariot front. Her 
hair descended in black tresses below the neck, with iovc’locks in front of the cars and t^^'o fringes 
crossing the forehead. The face was of a ' Honri'-tike type, suggesting developinciit from some 
Hellenistic model under Iranian influence. Her turbandike head-dress was nearly the same as that 
wom by the second female figure in tlic dado below', and can be described there in detail, being 
represented nn a larger scale. Two strings of red beads crossing the tiair obliquely were fastened 
with a large circular jewel ornament above the middle of the fordiead. Her dress consisted of 
a mauveK^oIoured bodice, open in front, over which descended two strings of yellowish beads front 
the side of the neckband of a dark green mantle or stole tafd in heavy folds across the left shoiililer. 

SRinding behind the fair charioteer appeared the figures of two children, rather poorly drawn, 
with hcatk dispri^rtionately large. The peculiar lock on tlie forehead resembling a double leaf 
with stem, already familiar from the ' angels * of the dado in M. ttt, made tliem recognirable as boys. 

The one to the right was dre.<i.sed in a yellow vest, the otlier In one of light blue, the edges being 
in each case trimmed with red. On the aim of the boy to the left were jewelled bands and a 
bracelet. 

In front of the chaKot was ]>ainted a tree, evidently intended to mark a sylvan setting for the White 
scene, like the foliage and tree appearing in the background further on. Both trees were drawn tkpbani 
in a manner closely resembling that which is displayed by the fresco panel M, iii. 003 and has been ^nf. 
discussed above. Over a cone of dark green, almost approaching black, intended to represent the 
shady mass of the foliage as a whole, were painted leaves and flowers iii yellow, intL-rmingUng witli 
some leaves in a pale green. The branches bearing them w'ere shown in very dark crimson and 
the tree trunks in brown, with knolis indicating lopped branches. Between the two trees, and 
against a dark background in which foliage, as seen in Figs. 136. 137. could still be made gut, 
a richly-caparisoned white mate etepliant was marching. It was drawn with remarkable trutli to 
life, and looked the principal, and also the best modelled, figure in the extant portion of the frieze. 

The CKpression of the animals eye and face and the movement of Its were ought willi much 
skill and obviously from personal observation. Large circular bosses, painted ydlow with red 
outlines and probably intended to represent gold ornamenLs, decorated die forehead and trunk, and 
w'ere held In position by means of narrow black bands. Three strings of big rings, yellow with rad 
rims, were seen hanging over the elephant's right ear. A diadem of yellow leaves, outlined In red 
and evidently representing gold, encircled Its forehead. Equally rich was the covering of its back. 

Over a black s^dlerdoth, perhaps of felt and edged with fringes alternately red and black, was 
spread a carpei-likc fabric, yellow in colour and probably meant for doth of gold. It showed, 
woven or embroidered, a diaper of pink-outlined circlets, each filled with a five-petal led rosette 
alternately crimson and light blue. Large metal bells, painted in dark red, himg from the comers 
of the saddlecloth. Close to the bell above the right hind leg was written on the white back¬ 
ground of the quarter a short inscription (Fig. t44), in three lines of small hut clear Kharo^thi 
characters and a little over two inches long, which will be discussed further on. 

In front of the elephant and leading him by the trunk was seen moving a personage (Fig, 137) pnocc 
who, by the characteristic head-dress and dothes correspondbg exactly (except for some variation 
in colour) to those of the horseman and of the figure in the dado lunette bdow, and by the rich ®'*' 
jewellery on neck, ears, arm, anti wrist, could dearly be recognized as an Indian prince. The stolen 
like doak thrown over the left shoulder was light green; the Dhott-like garment doihing the 
body from the hips downwards was yellow, and draped in rich folds unmistakably derived from 
clasrical models and indicated by red outlines. The broad jewelled necklace, the big flower-shaped 
ear-rings, the armlet with its central jewel, and the triple bracelet were all painted tn ydlow 
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meant for irold with red lines marking the edges. While the left hand supported the elephants 
t ii ^ kt nrHfrl a occuliarlv shaped jug, painted a yellowish-brown, apiMirentty representmg 

. r ”^*1I^vii,» forward in a row aod with ooiform attitiide.to mcot Ae prince were sora tour plnWy- 

S. UrJi .38)- By >l>eir buAy hair and bearda, and by dre W, andfa wh^ A^ 

came,! in tbeir left liands along willl aamnll bowl for water {inmai^/n in Skr.). tiiej ooi t ra jr 
ST^reiW a typW repr JntationB of Indian areedcn. All of tlren. had naldy fecea a. s 

««n iunele wiA bare browned breaaoi. The ample garments were alike . . 
id^TXf rt white-laarded old man oi, Ae left h« “vermWA 

mnitwid e immmree VViA a yellow i'hM below the hljw he earned a green cloak laid over 
shouMe«yi laabioa which is also adopted for the Saaghati elsewhere (see 
W Uereenrng below Ae knee. The middle-aged man neat to him. wtih Ireavy bl=^ ^ 

^ifeloAed in a piiride eloak and yellow Dhoti. The beardless yooA following had 
loAs descending below the cars, and Ae rest of Ae hair, on Ae [ortly-el&ced crown of (he head. 

dressed Ato what looked Uke a knob, llis garments wore a '>'^'''.8“'" ® 

elmk The last felire on Ae right, much beUcr preserved, was again middle-aged, with bared 

^ J early and mousmehes, all bUA. He wore a purple doak and a green DhOla. 

Bejsind Ais last figure, in Ae background, a tree was visible. wiA foliap motle up of brW 
green lives and small «rves of white dowers edging iL I n Ae foreground ih' P”'™" «f 
mndrieo (Fig. 140) still survived. Ac rest being lost Arough Ac breakage of Ae cella wall where 
it adioWd til imtviously mentioned cutAlg. In outlines and colours this <|uadnga was Ae »a« 
reoSa of Ae one m Ae left part of Ae fricie. but Ae right arm and breast ^ich remanied (d 
a We bolAag the reins were clearly those of a male. Further on, what was left of. Ac lOTkea 
porL of Ae friere only showed traces of Ae wheels of two more 
figure between them, moving Aead and carrying in his n^t hniid a fan-hke object. 

I n the notlltern are of Ae citcular passage, beyond the big ciiAng, Ae upper p^ of the cella 
wall had. as already stated, suffered » badly that only isolated fragment of Ae fncte onre 
decorating its surface survived, and those, too, solely in Ae lowest Kone of thern «<=« ra^ 

Aan abom a foot in height. The firat fragment from the left conh^mg J 

u bintlv visible m Ae photograph. Fig. 143. above the border divlAng Ac ftit^ from Ae dndo. 
There a shaggy lion. wiA its head effaced and its mil drawn in lietwcCT Ae hind Ic^ was a^ 
sealed and facing three animats of which only Ae legs wlA cloven hoofs remained. Beyond his 
to Ae right, after some remnants on which Ae legs of two standing figures an. someAn^' like 
a eurtaine.1 enwance might be rocogniicd, portlmm of two small male figures followed similar to 
those seen in Rg. 141.' One of Aem. wearing a reddish-brown vest aod a green untfa-garmciA 
bad a diaper of small sipiares. evidently meant to Adlcate scale armour, over Ae right arm and 
over a short Airt covering Ae abdomen. The right hand seemed to gta-sp the middle of what 
might bu a latice. 

Figure of After some batlly e/feced aiiima 3 figora, amotvg which the legs of a trottmg horse, a yeilo^ 
oracd mtn, skmoed beast with black spots and shon tail, and another lieast in crouching position could just be 
annuls, etc. out there followed the small fragment seen in Fig. 141. Here, too, twe to be seen two male 

figures^ of the tyjic and dress just ndcired to- hca-dsp. fairly well l^d 

white puggarees wound round them in a fashion curiously reminiscent of the head-dress of Darius 
ill the famous Pomiieian mosaic of the battle of Alexander. Both figures wore dosely-fitting 
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bodices, green 00 the left and ilesb-coloured on the right, with cloaks coloured in the reverse order 
across the left shoulder; the scale-armour skirt over the hips nnd abdomen is also recognisable to 
the photograph. The left iigure, wearing liangles on the right ni'm, seemed to point towards the 
animals, while the other raised the left hand in a gesture wliich apparentiy csspressed abhorrence 
or pity. Above the shoulder of this figure three Kbaros{:hl characters icntadveiy read by me as 
were faintly traceable. On tlte e^ctreme right, and quite dose to the edge of the wall 
still retaining a ivooden doorjamb, appeared a small youthful figure astride a galloping animal which 
seemed to Itave the body of a yellow’, bbek^potted Ijeast, but die Jiead and neck of a horse 
(Tig. 141). 'I he rider, lightly clad as if in a vest and ‘shorts', had bis arms claspetl round tlie 
ailifnal's neck. By the side of his breast 1 could just make out two Kharo^tli! characters which 
seemed to read «ie, like die first two visible on the inscribed lintel at the begimilog of the 
friezcu 

I could not reasonably hope that these sorry remnants of the frieze on the wall of the northern InterpTetur 
hemicycle would help towarils die mteqiretaiion of iJie scenes presented. It w-as different with the 
animated procession which unrolled itself before me on the fascinating frieze of the remaining southern fruK. 
arc. Strangely reminiscent of die distant Hellenistic West as were the background with its fine 
Pompeian red and a good deal of the details in die drawing, there could be no possible doubt that 
the subject of the frieze was taken from some Buddhisi: sacretl story. V^et my knowledge of Bud¬ 
dhist hagiofogy failed meat tlie time for the identification of it, nor could I subsequently find leisure 
fora systematicseardi even when the needful books might have been available. So it was a special 
gradfication to me when, in the summer of 1910, the puzzle as to the subject of the frieze was solved 
by my friend, M. Foueber, From my photograpEs and description he very soon recognized scenes 
from the legend of King Vifivantara (Vessantara), well known among the hundreds of or 

’ Stories of the Buddha’s former births 

The legend, contained in the. Psli y&htka and found also in various Sanskrit versions of the Story oi 
cyde. must have l>cen particularly popular; for not only is it represented among the sculptures of 
the old Indian school decorating the SlQpas of Ssnchi and AmaravatT, but it also is one of the few 
yatakiii of which representations have so far come to light among the relievos of the Gondhara 
region. Considering that the legend was localized at one of die famous sacred sites of Gandhara, 
near the present Shabbazgarhi, it » certainly curious dmi the illustration of it in Graeco*Buddhist 
sculpture is confined to three fragments from the relievo panels that once decorated the sides of the 
Jamalgarhi stairs and are now at die British MuEeum.* The story is related at great Icngdi in the 
early PsU version of die yd(aka, and, as it is conveniently accessible in die translation and otherwise 
well known, the briefest summary may suffice liere.* 

It tells how Prince Vessantara, hi whom the Buddha had incarnated himself in a previous birth, prtne* 
being heir of a royal family and imbued with excessive devotion to charity, made a pious gift of 
a wonderful white elephant which could produce rain, as well as of its priceless ornaments, to certain 
Brahmans. At the desire of the people, who felt alarmed at die loss dius suffered by their kingdom, 
Vessantara was banished by the king, his father, into the forest. As he left the royal city* uking 
hia wife Maddj (Madri). who insisted on sharing his exile, and lik tivo young children mounted on 
a chariot, he gave away loads of precious things. He had ' distributed to bqggars alt he hadand 
was moving away from the city, when he was approached by four Brahman mendicants who had come 
too late for the great giving of alms and now asked for the horsC-s of his charloL After he had 
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given ihcm. four gotls m the guise of red deer took iheir places and drew the chariot onwards until 
Vcjssantara. on being asked by another Brahman, gave away the chariot also. Moving on afoot and 
carrying the children, the prince and his wife then retired to a hermitage in Ihc mountains. There 
finally he was made by the gods to give away in pious gifts, first hb children, and then CT^en his 
faithful consort After having thus tried his inexhausiihle charity by tlie severesi tests, the gods 
ultimately restored bis wife and children to him and causetl him lo be installed as king by his father, 
who had come to seek him in the forest Tlius nil ended in perfect earthly happbess after the wont 

of old folk-lore stories. ^ j - 

With the legend once identified, it is easy for us to recognize llie scenes presented in the 

photographs of that portion of the frieze which I found eirtauL On its extreme left (Figs. 154, ►JS) 
we see Vessantara in princely dress riding out of the gate of the royal palace, preceded by Maddi 
ami his two chilrlreii, in *a gorgeous carriage with a team of four Sindh horses', just as the yaiaka 
describes them.* That the children nre shenvn by tlvc painter as boys is of special interat, as the 
y^aka story with characteristic inconsequence speaks of them in some places as a boy (jslijand gwl 
(Katih&jioft). and in othefs again as two sons, this apparent variance of tradition being found both In 
the prose and in the metrical portions of the text, which are probably older.* We have next before 
us the magical white elephant and die prince tn the act orieaditig it up for presentation (Figs. 136, 
>37)* intended gift is indicated quite dearly by the sacrificial vesiael which he carries, and from 

which water will have to be poured out In accordance with the ancient Indian rite of donation 
distinctly mentioned by the ysiaka in connexion with a similar incident further on in the story.* 

By a kind of auachfonism, about the reason of whidi It would be of little profit to speculate, 
seeing how small a portion of the whole frieze remained, hut for whldi it would be easy to adduce 
paral^N from other pictorial representations of sacred lore, the gift of the magical elephant, being 
one of the most striking incidents of Ve.'wantara’s story, is introduced in the course of die prince's 
progress, though it really preceded his departnre from his royal home and all the inddents which 
followed as recorded by the JeUakti, One of the earliest of these is the encounter with the four 
Brahmans to whom die gift of the horses Is made; There can be no possible floiibt that these arc 
represented by the four figures of mendicants who in the frieze come to meet the prince amidst 
sylvan scenery. Was it adherence to another version of the legend or merely artistic licence which 
brought them here face to face with tlie prince leading the elephant ? No safe answa' seems possible 
at present Nor can w*e hope to leanv whether the reappearance of the chariot and quadriga 
immediately beyond, on the broken part of the frieze before the big westward gap, relates to the 
incident about the gift of the chariot to another Brahman as told in the ydlaka. 

Whatever free<k>in the artist may have etaimed in selecting and arranging ihe scenes for his 
composition, we note close adherence to the legend In several diaractensiic details. Thus the 
jcwehbedecked appearance of the prince in each scene is manifestly designed 10 emphasize ’the 
priceless ornaments which he wore on hU body'. as the y^idka tells us, and which hr also distributed 
to beggars when leaving die city. The same intention seems to have guided the painter's hand in 
the presentation of the miracle-working white elephant, which might well pass for an exact illustra¬ 
tion of its wonderful ornaments so'diffusely recorded in the yaiaka. The description there given is 
too long to be quoted in txUnso* It may suffice to note from this fairy-tale inventory that * on bis 
back were nets of pearls, of gold, and of jewels, three nets worth three hundred thousand, in the 

* Se« Cmwlt uid Rooae, lit Jitaia, p. ±64. tum nl detail in «L«t ^riitcia* ot (be 
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two ears two hundred thousand, on his back a rug worth a hundred thoasand, the ornament on the 
frontal globes worth a hundred thousand . - , those on tlie two tusks two hundred thousand, the 
ornament on his trunk a hundi-ed thousand*. The equally significant detail of the saenfieJaJ jug 
carried by the prince has already been referred to. 

The almost complete destruction of the frieze on the wall of the north hemicycle must be all Remnanw 
the more regretted b^use it has prevenied tis from seeing how the artist had treated the later and 
partieularJy dramatic Incidents of Vessantara*s story. It would have been interesting to compare cycJn. 
his treatment of them with the description that Sung YUn lias left us of the representations, 
probably paijued, which he saw at the sacred site near SbahbSigarhi, where Buddhist tradition of 
Gaiidh^a had localized the legend, and which, he tells us, were so touching iliai even tJie barbarians 
could not withhold their tears on contemplating them.’ ,'^s it is, wc must feci gratified that 
M- Foucher's happy tdenilfication enables ub to recogube and Interpret certain characteristic figures, 
even among the scanty and badly injured remnants of the lowest part of the frieze. Thus the lion 
visible in Fig, the yellow-skinned animal with black spots, and another crouching beast further 
on are likely to represent the Sion, the tiger, and the parti whose shapes three gods assumeddn order 
to delay Maddfs return to the hermitage and to protect her from the w^'dd beasts of the forest while 
tile wicked Brahman carried off her children as a gift from the prince. The youth seen on the right 
of Fig, J41, astride a galloping animal with the head of a horse and the body of a beast like those 
confronting the lion in Fig. 143, maybe meant for one of the princely cbtldreu disporting himself 
among the strange beasts of the jungle, The two men in scale armour seen in the same fnagment 
of the frieze, and api>earing also in another, might possibly have been intended to symbolize as it 
were the great armed host which, as the ydiaka tells us, the king, Vessantara's father, took with 
him when he proceeded into the forest to recall bis saintly son and bestow the crown upon him,** 

SsxrtiON Vll.—THE PAINTED DADO OF CELLA M. v 

Leaving tlie interpretation of the short inscriptioiut which appeared on the well'preservcd part Festoon 
of the frieze to be discussed further on, we may now turn to the fascinating cycle of figures which d«w«ioii, 
formed the dado at the fixit of tJie painted cella wall. The undulating festoon connecting and 
framing titese figures was a feature plainly Hellenistic In origin and type. We have had occasion 
to show above how frequent a motif it was fo the decoration of GantUtara reltevo panels^ and to 
po'mt out the general resemhbnce in the figurative personnel combined with it there and in our 
dado. But Iscfore we proceed to review these figures in their striking variety, a few details about 
the festoon itutif may conveniently be recorded here. 

The festoon, as clearly Been in Figs. 134-40, was formed of a wreath painted in black, about Ammge- 
live and a half inches wide, and arranged in alternately rising and drooping curves. Including the 
width of the wreath, the majdmum height of the festoon was about 1 foot S inches. The 
descending curves, which formed the lunett&s filled by a succesaion of portraits, were slightly wider 
tluuj the ascending curves borne on the shoulders of youthful supporting figures. This accounts for 
the latter being painted on a somewhat smaller scale than the iwrtrait busbK The distance from 
the centre of one ascending curve to that of the next measured on the average a feet 7 inches. 

If we assume this dimension for the lunettes to liave been observed diroughout^ and from the 
ascertained diameter of the cellar 26-5 feet, calculate that tts drcumference along the circular passage 
wall was approximately feet, ue are led to infer that, excluding the width of the entrance, 
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aliout 5 feet i mrfi, tlie surface (>f tiie wall available for tl>e pinitd could accotnmoilate a 
total of thirty lunettes with the corresf-ioiKling number of portraits within them. If there ever was 
an entrance or a window r^ching down low on the west aide, where 1 found the passage wall 
completely broken, the total number of lunettes and portraits won Id have bcOT litniu^ to Iwenty^ight 
Gut of these, as we shall see, twenty could a till lie traced, though some only hi very imperfect outlines. 

The raised jxjrtions of the wreaili on either side of the snppontng figures had a fastening 
ribbon, usually double and of greenish-lniff colour. Bdow and above each ribbon the w^ath was 
decorated w-ith triplets of small balls repnescnitng flowers, alternately pink and white. Ribbons in 
exactly the same position are also fouiiilon festoons of Candhara relievo^,* and examples of flowers 
fixed to tlie wreaths would probably be traceable on closer examination. At ihe bottom of ^e 
drooping curve of tlie fcinoon and partly covering it tlierc was always painted a curious oval object 
resembling a wide tumcd-dcra'ti jar. It can be seen in part in Figs, t J4, t35» but had generally 
suffered Iradly tJirough effacement. Its colours, where tliey could still be made ouL varied much. 
There was solid black edged with pink dots resembling small flowers; crimson : white: brigid red: 
slaty grey, and in one case pink Blind with small seed-ltke dots m black. The true interpretatjon is 
furnished by a comiKirison with the festoons of the Oaiidh^ra relievo, where we very often see the 
drooping portions weighed down by big fnnis suggesting gourds or melons,* The background of 
die dado was of a pale buff colour, Within the lunettes, on either side of die head and between it 
and tlie festoon, was pointed a rostuc, six- nrseveo-pecalled, of ihc convcntioual type common in late 
Hellenistic art {see M, V. vi in Plate -VLIV). The colours of these rosettes were always green on one 
side and pink or white on the other. 

The youtliful siaptmrter* of the fcstooiv were always standing figures of thrcc-fourilva length. 
Among them two distinct iyf*s were represented, both unmistakably classical in origin and design, 
and tr^ted with an animated freetlom and a variety of individual expression which clearly hear the 
impress of Hellenistic atL To one type belonged the wingless arn^ini, of which we see chamcteri«ic 
sjiecimens in Figs. 134, i jS* 140. The otlicr was represented by youthful draped Ggiires wearing 
tlte Phrygian cap, and, tii spite of a certain girlish cast of face, tmmistokably recalling the fi^re of 
the young htithra.v, whose worship had spread from the Iranian marches of the HcJlemsiic East to 
tltc most dfatani provinces of tlie Roman empire, SjJCcimetiB of this typo are seen In Figs. 1351 
*37. *4,If ii"d one particularly good, though poorly preserved, head is found in the fresco panel 
M. V. X (Plate KLiV), It is of interest to note that among the wingless iTiBimm which carry the 
festoons of die Gandhara relievos draped figures of chikiren are not albogether unknown,* Another 
point of contact with the arrangement.of these sculptured panels is the way In which the festoon- 
carrying figures of (he dado usually faced eacJi other in palrs^' Their function necessarily implied 
a certain limitation of the poses. Vet there was an obvious effort made to introduce a pleasing 
variety, not merely in facial feature* and llie expression of tiie ej-es, but also in tiie position of the 
arms and hands. Thus some were shown with hoUi arms passed behind the festoon aiu! their 
fingers resting on Its edges (Fig, 1 jS) i others carried the festooD only on one shoulder, usually the 
left (Figs, 134, 135, T40, 143), while one or two among tliem liad a small appropriate object, such 
as a grape or juitera (M. v. x, I'late XLiv), placed in tiieir right hand. It was; no doubt, also due to 
the same love of variety tliat tlie and Plrryglan-capped youths were cither introduced 

alternaiely or else, when placed In p>iirs, always made to face each othen 

This happy association of wingless Brotes and childlike Mithras figures seemed symlKtUc of tlie 
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main itiAuences reflected; by the rernarkable portraits which titled in snecession the hollows of 
the undulating festoon. In each of them there rose the head and bust of a man or girl, presented 
with a freedom of indi^'idual expression which made the eflTect most striking, in spite of the often 
faded colours. In the drawing and die method of painting, the influence of Hellenistic art appeared 
r[uite as [ircdominant as it undoubtedly is in the Graeco-Buddhist sculpture of GandhAra. But with 
it there seemed to mingle, diough in a far less pronounced fashion, the Influence of types which the 
renascent art of ancient Iran had afFectetl. With one exception, and that of the portrait of the 
1 ndian prince manifestly borrovved from the frie/e above, there was nothing in these portraits to 
suggest tliat tile art which found expression in them had received any Indian impress. It was 
obnrioiia at a gbnoe that none of the figares united in this strangely fascinating cycle could have any 
relation to the Buddhist ivorship which the shrine was intended to serve. Even without the evidence 
furnished by so many of the purely decorative relievos of Graeco-Buddhist art, we could liardly fail 
to realue that the object of the whole dado cycle was frankly to please the eyes. Nor could it, 
perhaps, surprise those who have read in my Personal Narrative of the trying conditions under which 
my work at this site and for months before was done, chat the contrast presented by these gay figures 
made me at first look upon them as if they liad been designer! to personify the varied pleasures 
of life. 

As in tlic case of the frieze above, it will be best to liegin ihe detailed description of the Firsi figurci 
surviving portions of the dado from the left end of the soutlt hcmicycle, just where it must have ^ 
liegun to unfold itself to tlie eyes of pious visitors starting their circumambulation of the Stupa. On 
the wail immediately adjoining the entrance to the circular passage, the festoon started with the 
middle of an ascending curve, w-here the wreath was secured with the usual ribbon, here scarlet in 
colour and continued as a scarf hanging downwards. The first lunette ivas filled with a brge 
crimson flower nearly a foot across, luting i)etals and. sepals of a conventional type and a circular 
centre in buff with siiiail red rings representing seeds or stamens. The next upward bend of the 
festoon was carried by the apieritta viiQ is seen in Fig, 134 holding his right hand against his breast 
and draped round the hips with a brick-red loin-cloth. The hair on his fordiead was dressed witli 
die double-leaf lock fanTihar to us from the ^ angels' of M, n». In this and all (he other figures of 
the dado the ‘ light and shade * treatment of the Jlesh could, owing to the larger scale, he observed 
quite clearly^ being the same as tlmt detailed in the description of the fresco panels rroui M, tit. 

The succeeding lunette was filled with the portrait of a graceful girl {Figs. 134, 135, 139), Glri plijJng 
playing on a fourstringed mandoline and turning her eyes demurely downwards. Her rich black hair ™ maado- 
was dressed on the forehead in the feshion already described above in the fresco fragment M. in. 

00)9 (rkte XLtV), and gathered in a bunch Iiehind the neck with a ertmson ribbon running round it 
A diatlem made up of red beads, with two targe and two small red jewels in the centre, stretched over 
the hair on the forehead. A large wreath of white roses, with pink stamens in their centres, 
encircled the head. A curly tove-iock descended before each ear, from u htch hung a crimson 
flower. The full sensual Ups harmonized with the clabcnitc adornment of Uiis mature beauty, and 
tlie glowing effect was heightened by the rich crimson of the cloak thrown over her left shoulder and 
across part of her slate-colourcd vest. To the right the festoon was carried by a Phrygian-capped 
youth with botli hands resting on it A close-fitting green garment descended from the neck to 
above the knees; the buff cap covered the cars and part of die neck with its long flaps. 

In the hollow following there was seen the head and bust of a bearded male figure (Figs. 135^ IiemHed 
139), facing the girl just described and striking in features and dress. The heavy mass of curly ®dehe«l. 
bbek hair, tile bushy moustache, and long beard were by themselves sufficient clearly to distinguish 
this head from the almost classical male heads represented among the other portraits. In the 
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expression of ilie eyes, the heavy eyebrows meeting above the liroati nose, tlie tow forehead, aod 
thick lips there seemed soineUiitig curiously sutjgestive of die type by which late classical art reprc' 
sented northern barbanans. such as Scj'thtatis or Cauls. The right Itand raised against tlie breast 
held a goblet, no doubt meant to he of glass, since die colours of the dress behind were made to 
shine through ii. The coat of pate bluish'grey was crossed in front by a broad scarf showing bold 
aral>e£(|iies in rixl and black over cream grouiwL Everything about the face, pose, and dress 
seemed to convey that wholcdieartcd attachment to the goo<l things of this world which, judging from 
early Chinese accounts and other evidence, seems always to hai.'e been the predominant note in the 
character of the f»eople inhabiting the oases of Eastern Turkestan, just as it is at the present day. 
As if prompted by an appropriate associailon, the painter had made the Phrygiaii<aplied yn(*th 
supporting the festoon immediately to the right carry a bunch of crimson grape-s in his Itand. The 
photograph reproduced in I'ig. t.'jd has unfortunately failed to bring out this detaiL fhe careful I y 
painted figure with Its large dreamy eyes was dressed in a dosely^fitting green vest with sleeves, 
and carried a mauvcrcolourcd cap or hood, beneath whtcb small curly locks apjieared fringing tlic 
forehead. 

The male bust occupying the hollow of the festoon beyond could at a glance be recognized as 
an exact re[ilica of the figures representing Prince Vessantam in the frieze above. It was evidently 
not by mere chance that this portrait bud found its place In the dado just l>elow the scene shoW’* 
ing the prince in die act of giving away the white dephant. The appearance of this animal, 
emblematic of India, would suffice to make the position particubrly appropriate if an Indian, too, 
was to be induded In this striking cycle of porttaits. The features of the face, clean-shaven except 
fora small curling moustache, such as the Graeco-Buddhist sculptors lud borrowed for their favourite 
representation of Gautama liodhisattva, probably from coniemponiry Indian fashion, and the 
dreamydooking eyes oonvej'ed an unmistakably Indian expression of softness. The locks of black 
Itair descending below ilic cars helped to give an elongated appearance to the face, T he head-dress 
conformed in all details to that worn by the Vessantara figures, and need not be descril>ed here 
again. The ample cloak of light green was thrown over the left shoulder. The greater part of the 
breast being thus left bare seemed, by contrast with the fully-draped appearance of the other 
|iOrtiaIts in the cycle, as if intended to mark out a stranger introduced from the far-off south. 1 he 
large ornament in the ear, the broad jewelled band round die neck, and the heavy bracelets, ail 
painted in dark red. are faxniltar to us from die frieze. Yet here, with tliis Indian figure brought 
into a company wholly worldly, they might, f^erhaps, he interpreted as symbolbing that naive 
delight in rich jewellery to which Indian manhood of high rank has always been jiecuiiarly prone, 
as is proved by abundant evidence, including die sculptures of GandhSra. The right Itaxtd seemed 
to raise a fruit, which by its shape and colour, a clear buff with red edge, suggested a pomegranate. 

On the right, beyond att amort ho with the teaf-shajied lock on the forehead and a redtllsh- 
brown loin-clodi over ihc hips, dicrc appeared in the next lunette the portrait of a beautiful girl, 
carrying in graceful pose on her left shoulder a narrow-necked decanter of transpar^t ware and in 
her right hand a white patera (Figs. 158, 140), Her large eyes fuU of animation, turned half to the 
left and slighUy upwards, seemed to offer a greeting to die visitor approaching from the entrance in 
the orthodox fashion. In her delicate and carefully drawn face, Greek features seined lo mingle 
strangely with others whidi recalled a Levantine or Circasatau tyfie of beauty. The white turban 
resting on the rich black hair pointed to die Near East or IrSn, A red trimming passed across it 
to the right, where a black knob was fastened on with a red band Long ringlets curlmg upwards 
at their ends descended in front of the ears, and a broad fringe of hair came down on the forehead 
decorated with three strings of red beads, probably representing coiaK Long graceful pendants in 
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pmk hung from the cars, ami bracelets of the same colour clasped the wrLsts, A close-fitting gar¬ 
ment in a deep red brovwi, crossed in front and provided with sleeves, covered breast and shoulders, 
leaving the neck free. From the head-dress hung a veil of delicate pale green deKSintUi^ over die 
left shoulder and across the left side of ihe breasL 

The amartm on the right (Fig. 140) carried the festoon in a ^iebonair fashion with his right 
hand placed on the hip. which a green wrap covered. His chubby face was thoroughly Western 
and cacellendy painted. He seemed intent on turning his gaze towards the fair lady, his neighbour. 
My eyes, too, felt the spell of tlits fascinating apparition of beauty and grace, set olT as it was by the 
desolation of the niio and the desert around. But it was quite as strange to find this fair portrait 
baihinccd on the opposite side by that of a mide head of a tj*pc distinctly Western, with a suggestion 
of Roman (Fig. 140). It was the head of a young man, short and square, with a broad low forehead, 
Hat skull, and square jaws. The details of the features can still be clearly made out in the piece of 
the actual wall-painting (M. v. vi, Plate XLI%') which 1 managed to bring away, though in a barfly 
broken condition, as will be explained below. The large and striight-sci eyes were surmounted by 
welJ-arched brows. The sirongly-bulll face was cl«m-shaven, the close-cropped black hair coming 
down a short way in front of each ear. The treatment of the fiesh with 'light and sliade was the 
same as in the heads of the M, in dado. The colours of the dress, consisting of a dark red coat or 
toga and a pate green cloak tlirown over it across the right shoulder, had badly faded. The right 
arm was raised across the breast, and in the original fresco t could clearly make ouf the peculiar 
pose of the hand, no longer recognizable in the photc^taph, which suggested a player at the 
classical game of Mora, with the second and fifth fingere outstretched and the two between turned 
downwards. 

Beyond this portrait the painted suriace of the wall, though it suit tose to die height of the 
dado for a distance sufficient to accommodate three lunettes, was too badly effaced by the fallen 
brick ddbris to retain any remains of the figures. But close where the breach in the western wal) 
began, some scanty traces of a girls portrait once filling a festoon hollow survived, and to the right 
of diem the figure of a Phrygian-capped youth supporting the wreath (M. v. x, Plate XUV). The 
figure was liadly broken across die neck and lower down when still on the wall, and the portion 
I managed 10 remove, experimentally as it were, has, owing to the very brittle condition of the 
plaster, necessarily suffered stiU more. Yet even thus it is possible to realize the beauty of the 
delicate-fcatuied face, with its graceful oval oudine and widely-opened vivacious eyes, and the clever 
shading of the flesh tints. Underneath the cap of whitish buff is seen a narrow fringe of black hair, 
and traces of a red garment survive. The right band with shajiely lingers raises- a brown-rimmed 
bowl against the breast, as if in the act of drinking. Of the portrait which followed nothing 
remained but the barely recognizable outlines of a mate figure holding a patera with the right 
Hand. Beyond this the wall had been completely destroyed. 

Where the wall of the circular passage reappeared at the left end of the northern arc, the 
Surface plaster was found to have suffered badly. Cooseqviently, of the first figure met there it 
filled the ninth lunette counting from the right or eastern entrance end of this arc—it could only 
be ascertained that il was a male one, bearded and with flowing hair, dressed in a black vest with 
a green upper garment Next came a figure, with a remarkably welS^lrawn head, carrying the 
festoon and wearing a Phrygian cap and green dress. The hollow between this and aaother young 
* Mithras* pullOt tvhich was in poor preservation, held a girl s bead and bvisL Though badly effaced 
in most places, it still showed large lustrous eyes looking straight ahead and rich tresses liangtng 
down the shapely well'drawn neck. reildish-brown vest with a black stole formed the dress. 
The right Itaiul seemed to hold the end of a three-stringed musical instrument. Of the male Iiead 
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in the next hmettc the portion above die eyta was eOaceA Below, it displaywl thick black locks, 
a bushy jnpostache, and a pointed cuding beard- The dress was green, open at the nec w ere 
a broad reddish-brown scarf was (aid over its edges, forming a tnangle. ^ ^ - , ,1 

The following two lunette figures arc seen in Fig. 14J. Of the two which fenked the 

fijnkiAK as usual faced each other, the one on the left was depicted m a playful i>ose, holding lus 

turned up left foot with his right band. Both had the peculiar leaf-shaped lock over the shaven for^ 
head. In the festoon-hollow between them there appeared a beautiful girl, looking to 
a happy, smiling face. CK’er her rich black hair, gathered api«rent]y m a bunch behind the neck 
she wore a crown of white Jlowers set out with scarlet blossoms. Long curling lovt^Io^s descended 
before the ears, from which hung red ornamenta Over a nchly-folded cnai in u * 

a greenish-grey mantle covering the left shoulder. The features of the you A wHmc head and 
bust filted the following lunette seemed reminiscent of the Near East, Hia curly black hair 
was cut straight over llie low foreliead, with narrow locks descending half-way dow n the 
was an indication of a thin growth of hair round the chin and jaws. The right hand {which in the 
photograph has suffered some disGgiirenienc by erroneous * touching up' but is quite dear in 
a photograph taken in i 9 M) was raised in die pose of the * Mora-player' already described, with 
the second and fifih fingers stretched out and the r«t turned inwards. His dress consisted & 
a green sleeveless vest over a flesh-ecloured undergarment, of which ihe folds, drawn in a classical 
fashion, appeared over the right arm. Heavy folds were shown, too, on the pink upper garment of 
the (estooii-cnirying figure to the right, which wore a mauve PhryT^ian cap and a skirt of green, 

Ficiucs in I remaioiiig figures of the dado towards the eastern end had all more or less suffered t roug 

TcSag the plaster surface having peeled off in places or lost iis colouring. As besides, owing to phoio- 
-^phic difficulties to be explained presently, I am unable to illustrate them, their descripcion must 
be brief. The next lunette contained the giacefiil head of a girl with black hair hanging in 
trasses below the neck, and encircled on txs crown by a crimson creeper. She wore a green under¬ 
garment with a cloak in light ptnfc laid over both shoulders and pans of the breast. The fingem of 
the right hand emerged from beneath this doaL and clasped its etige, in the pose so familiar from 
classical sculptures draped in the toga. Beyond a Phrygian-capped festoon supporter with pink cap 
and green shirt (hctiig his there followed a bearded male head, almost compleiely broken. 

A conical cap in buff and a black scarf passed crosswise over shoulders and breast, ^ in Fig, tJ 9 i 
combined to suggest that the representation of a ' barbarian !iad been intended- h Enally, between 
two aimrim effaced almost beyond rect^nltion, there appeared die brolcen remains of another male 
head with long black hair, imperinl, and a pointed moustache twisted upwards. This figura. too, 
wore a broad scarf, here teddisli brown, laid crosswise over the breast, and ntanifestly r^resented 
a • barbarian* type. The last lunette of all, where the festoon ended on ihc iiortli side of the 
entrance, ivas filled, just as the one marking its commencement on the opposite side, with a large 
rosette in crimson similar to that there described, 

tv«3«eni an The detailed examination of the dado now compleied makes it easier for me to explain a point 
tplritmdulo forced itsdf Upon my aiteiitioo while 1 had these mural paintings actually before me, and 

ligurei, eonanned to puzde me for a long time after. It was the difference, unmistikable and yet difficult 
to define, between the artistic ireatmcni of the composition in the frieze above and that of the 
figures io tlve dado. In the latter almost everything—the decorative scheme as a whole, tlie sty-le 
wf design, the technique of colouring with its illusiunist use of (ktarcsenro, the marked freedom wiUi 
which each figure was treated—pointed strongly to the work of a painter who was mainly reproducing 
types fuUy developed by Orientalixed llelleniflric art, and yet had sufficient familianty with its 
spirit, and first-hand knowledge of its methods, to give an individual air u> each of his portraits. 
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Looking at his work in the dado, I felt no need to aak myself what these gay figures carrying and 
cfdivenlng the festoon decoration meant. It was enough for Western eyes to perceive, and to be 
gladdened by, die beauty and joy of life pervading almost all of them. 

It was scarcely surpnsing that while tny eyes rested on the dadoH I felt often tempted to believe 
mj-self rather among the mins of a villa in Syria or some other North-Eastern province of tite late 
Roman empire than among those of a Buddhist sanctuary on the very confines of the true land of 
the Seres. When 1 looted at the friere, die impression was very difFerenL The numerous fxiints of 
resemblance in technique, etc., not to mention the identity of the Indian prince s ligtire, left no doubt 
that the same hand had been at work here. Yet, though many features, such as the drapery and 
qnidnga, could manifestly be derived direct from late classical art, there was plenty to justify the 
impresdon that the pointer was here following models which bad already been adapted to, and fixed 
by. the far suffer moulds of a distincily Indian tradition. ^ ^ 

Though much must necessarily remain obscure or purely conjectural at pr^ut, the tdenuhcation 
of the Buddhist legend represented in the frieze goes far to explain that impression. I n the fneze, it Is BuJdiim 
dear, the painter, wherever his original home may have been, was obliged by the sa^pd characief of jut. 
the sul^ect to cling closely to the conventional representation which GraecO'' Buddhist art, as cstab* 

Ibhed in the extreme North-w«t of India, had probably centuries before adopted for that favourite 
legend On the other hand, as regards the dado wc are tempted to assume that the purely decorative 
and frankly secular character of the composition left him free to yield to artistic influences from the 
WTest which were more direct and more recent. If I had been asked on the spot to express my 
explanation quite briefly. I should not have Ivesitalcd to offer the conjectural answer that tjie Graeco- 
Buddhist style of India gave its impress to the frieze, and that the contemporary an of the Hellemzed 
Near East, as transmitted through Ir^, was reflected in the dado. 

Sechok VIII.—KHAROSTHI INSCRIPTIONS OF M. v AND THE REMAINING 

RUINS OF MIRAN 

The explanation suggested merely by differences which the artistic treatment of the frieze 
and dado displayed has since received striking and wholly unexpected support from the interpreta¬ 
tion of one of the two short inscripUons in Kltaro^thi. already mentioned, which appeared ou the 
well-preserved soutliem ponton of the frieze. I had taken careful tracings of them and assured 
myself from a few words readily deciphered on the spot that their language was the same Prakrit 
in which the documents of Niya, Endere, and Lou-Ian are written. 

There were points attracting my special attention to the inscription which was written in dear Iiiscriprign 
black ink over the right thigh of the elephant (Fig. 14^)- It consisted of three short and slightly ^ 

curving lines. Though the neatly painted characters were only from a third to about half an inch 
high, the white background of the elephant’s skin made them very legible. 11 was thus easy for mew 
see that tlidr writing, bring rather wajTrard both in direction and siccing, distinctly differed from the 
straight regular ductus of the inscription found written in taiger characters above the palace gate, evi¬ 
dently by a practised clerical hand. This inscription, quasi-lapidary in ajqiearanre, might be assumed 
to desiguatc the figure of the prince seco riding immediately below It. The writing ou the elephant s 
hind leg seemed too long for a record naming the scene or actor represented. On the other hand, it 
did not look like a mere JgrajffUff of some passing visitor, espedally as the place for it had evidently 
been selected with care. Thus a combination of rather slender arguments led me at the time to 
form a vague conjecture that this little luscripiion mi^t possibly prove to contain some brief record, 
conspicuously placed on purpose, about the painter himself. 
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I had almost forgotten this ^ess «hcn to my surprise, more than three years kter. il 
coafimed by the dose examination whidi M. I’Abbi Boj-er was kind jmongh to 
inscription from my photographs and tracing. Aowrclmg to the detailed observations which c 
hasfnmishcdoii thededphfment aridiftterprctarion of this rccordb his Jns^rtpHms d, Mttm. 

the three lines have to be transcribed as reading: 

Utma e^ghAli 

kaiiAkt ua WiamPtii^ 


Pahtter's 
nMinc 71/dv 
te. Titus- 


j lOOQ 


airf «.nanlag; • This t«sa. is [ths work] af Tita. who hss recdv<»! jfloo Bhw^ 

[for ill* The only elements of doubt which might possibly affect this rendenng a^ from 
crack of the pitistcr which jjassed dirough the first two Aksaras of Uie wofd an 

the absence of textual confirmation far the meaning 'pieceof money given by Indian lexin^phen* 
for the Sanskrit term bftsrmaH, of which ii appears to repTesent ihe oorr^ phonetic 
But as duly pointed out by M. Boyer, the dearness of the numerals following and of the preewUng 
word kaitakn^A, L c. Skr- hastt krtya ‘ having received \ makes it certain that the word m question, 
even if it should be read and derived difIcrenUy. must desiguatc some monetary value, 

The red interest of this curious little Inscription lies, however, elsewhere than m its probable 
menrinn of the painter's wages; far if we accept M. Boyer's interpretation—and to me its crit^l 
soundness appears to be beyond doubt-1 can feel no heaitarion about ttcognuicig in Ma, which 
is the ijaiptex'a name inflected as a genitive, the fiimillar Westem name of ' Titus', TUa- is a noun 
form which we could not etymoiogicaily or p]ioneiically explain as an indigenes in any 

Indian or Iranian language at the period marked by the rubed Mirao temples. On thcodicr ^nd. 
the analogy of many Greek and other foreign names borrowed by ancient India froin the W 
pTOs*e3 that Ti/a is the ver>' form which we should expert the name 'Titus to assume m the 
Sanskrit or Prakrit adopted for official and derical use in a Centra^Asian region far beyond the 
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Indian border,* 

There is sufficient evidence to prove that Titus was, during the early ceniunes of oi^ era. 
in popular use as a personal name tlirougliout the Roman provinces of the Near East, induding 
Syria and other border regions towards I'ersia* Recent archaeological discoveries m India 
have made it equally dear that men with good dassica] names, like the Agesilaon named on 
Kaniaka's Feahawar relic casket, Tiieodoros. and Hdiodoras,* found cm ploy me nt as artists and 
royal servants, not in the Indus region alone but far away in the Tndbn |jcmnsiila, down to the 
times of Kii^nna rule. This practice, whatever the obseurides of its early chronology may be. can 
safely be assumed to Itave extended in the border lands of India and Iritn down to the third century' 
if not later. That the date of the MirSn temples cannot be far removed from the end of this 
period has been made Ruffieiently obvious already by all the arehaeologtcal and epigraphlcal evidence 
that wc have had occasion W discuss above. 

The waU-pajoiings of these temples bear particularly eloquent testimony to the strength and 
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' It mukt b« fanmt in niiwl IhaU ibe i™wcri(jtiuii of TUu* 
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AHii^uary, 1908, p. 86, regarding JVrdSro lu a reprodac- 
lioD of the name Tbeodotoa 
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directness of ihe influence ihen exerei^ by the Hellenistic art of the Near East eveit b| 
remoic comer of Central Asia. Hence it need cause no surprise that one of the artists employed 
on ilicm should have borne a name which must have been common in thoK times among the 
Oriental subjects of Rome or Dyranrium from the Mediterranean shores to the Ti^s, It is as a sort 
of Roman Eurasian, largely Oriental by blood but brought up in Hellenistic tradition^, liiat I should 
picture to myself this paint£r*decofator, whom hts calling bad carried, no doubt through the regions 
of Eastern Iran impregnated with Buddhism^ to tlie very confines of China. ^ 

That men of muclt Uie same origin had travelled there, to the ' land of the Seres , long before 
him IS a fact which is fortunately proved by a elassital passage of Ptolcniys Geography. In it he 
Sjtdhks of tlie information about tire great trade mute connecting Syria witli the capital of the Seres 
which the geographer Marintts of Tyre {(irt. a*tj. too) had obtained tlirough ' Mads, called also *■ 
Tittanus, a Macedonian, and a merchant like his father before him \ who had sent bis agents 
by it.* And as in Ptolemy's [jages we follow their track from the Euphrates and Tigris north¬ 
eastwards to their distant goal in the land of the silk-weaving Seres, we find that it carries us 
through Persia to that very region of Bactrb where Buddhism bad established oldest Centrab 
Asiao home, and where for many centuries it continued to flourish. There is much to suggest the 
conjecture ih,at in Bactria men like the painter of our Miran frescoes might best have leam^ to 
apply tlicir skill as versatile craftsmea to the adornment of Buddhist shrines. But not until the 
ruined mounds around Balkb mil the cave-temples in the Hindukush valleys to the south have 
been systematically explored can we hope to define and localise dearly the diief stage where 
Graeco-Bud<lhi.st art on its ^^-ay to Giina undfirweni Iranian influences. 

Without following up further the rascinating glimpse into the art history of Innermost Asia 
which this small inscription, if rightly imerpretod, opens for tts, I may appropriately mention here 
an interesting epigraphic conclusion which suggested itself to M, Boyer when first informed of my 
jwoposed identification of Tila as Titus. It may best be reproduced here in the eminent Indologist's 
own words; ' Sur quoi JiO remorquerai que, admise ridentificatlon de Tita™ Titus, nous aurions 
peut-itre la une explication des irr£gularii^s d'icriiurc signaUes plus hatit, jc dis cdlcs qui con- 
cement le trace dcs at^faras ea et I’auteur de I'inscriptioii dtant, il n’y a pas lieu d'en douief, 

I'aiiieur de la fresque cl!c-m4me. dies sefaieni aitribuables au fail qucceiie inscription hit trac^ par 

oTt Stranger, double d,*un ^ ^ 

It only remains for me briefly to record M. Boyer's decqjlierment of the second short inacnptjon KIwmjtht 

which, as mciitioncd above, was painted in a regular and clericaNooking hand on the lintel above 
the palace gate (Fig- H*)- Being perfectly clear in my tracing, it could be read with certainty as 

(M tpda/e ^ujkaoiipnire 

and rendered as meaifing: ‘ This is l^idata. the son of BujliamL' There can be no doubt that this 
brief inscription, as M. Boyer rigjhtly points out and as its position from the first suggested, refers 
to Prince Vessantara seen riding just beneath It. The fact of his being named here i^idaia (from 
Sanskrit is of interest, but need not surprise us; for it only adds one more to the varying 

names, Suda^no (Skr. HsUda-na, Sudamstra, by which Vesaantara (Vi^vantara) is known 

to Buddhist tradition.^ Whether the othera ise unknown name Bujhami is to be referred it> SaAjaya, 
Vessantara's fatlicr, or Phusaii, his mother, as they are respectively named in die ymBta text, 
cannot be determined, It wiU be well to look out for these new forms of the names whenever 
a Sogdiaii or other Ceutral-Asran veraion of the legend comes to light among our manuscript finds- 
• Cf. PMmon (ed. C. Mailer), t si. 6; dso " Ct OiswituiES. BMF.E.O., Ui. ^ 4 Ja. ®- 7 I Watlcrs, 

Sr tlenrj Yuk'fl liiiftetolgti, \ 1 . pp- *6; m- ^ P- 

» S^e/wniii/inai-|\iin ifilti p 4i;* 
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Of the inscriplioiu it was easy to t«ctirc exact co|nes by meanst of ttaciujjs. But for the 
frescoed 1 found tt practically impossible at the time to obtain a rectMtl worthy of their artistic and 
archaeological importance. Even a professional photographer, working with spedal plates and 
appliances, mi^u liave found his skill taxed in the attempt to do justice to the harmonious, but 
often faded or partially effaced, colours of these [taintings under die condldons prevailing. For 
an amateur like myself they were almost prohibitive. It was difficult enough U> squceie myself, hi 
ihe bulky fur kit rendered necessary by the bitter cold, into a tJositian tow and distant enough to 
photograph a painted dado just above the floor and on the curving wall of a passage barely seden 
feet wide. Ilic violent winds rendered pliotography impossible for tlays. or else by the thick dust 
hajte raised made the light so poor that prolonged eapo.sujre was necessary, with increased risk of 
the camera shaking In the gusts. The difficulty Of securing satisfacrorj’ negatives was much 
increased by the intense cold, which prevented development being lione at night except at the risk 
of the plate freezing in the teni. In order to reduce tlm risk of total failure, t laboriously took 
several complete rounds of the frescoes with viirj'ing, Itghi and exposure. But whcj) developmcni 
of the plates became possible some four months later, it allowed that the record, secured was far 
from being ailctpiaic. As a result of this partial failure, it betame necessary to strengthen in 
places the photographic priots shown in Figs. before they could be reproduced satisfactorily 

through the *half-imM** process. 1 was fortunately able to entrust this dclicaie task to the qualified 
hand of my friend Mr. F. H. Andrews, Combining as he does the artist's eye and the critical 
anJiaeologisis accuracy, his help affords full assurance that this 'touching up* was effected with 
the utmost caution and has not interfered ivitb the fulthfulRcss of the reproductions. 

It was a matter of keen regret for me at the time, and has become still more so since, that 
1 had no means of reproducing those fine paintings in colour, I he alternative was to remove 
them bodily from the walls. In spite of the reluctance I felt to the quasbvandal proceeding of 
cutting up a fresco conujosition like the frieze Into panels of manageable size, I should have felt 
bound to attempt U. bad not a carefully-conducted expcfimem convinced me that, wiih the means 
and time then at my disposal, the execution of such a ^un would have implied grave risks of vireua! 
destruction. The plaster of tite oella wall here differed materially from that in M. tti. It consisted 
of two distinct layers, of which the outer one was remarkably u^l finished and smooth, but only 
about a quarter of an inch tliick and exceedingly brittle. The inner layer, about an inch thick and 
softer, had very little admixture of straw, and in consequence broke far more esasily Uran the plaster 
surfajce of M. in, which, uniform in surfeee and full of chopped reed straw,, possessed more cohesion. 
When I was, with the help of Kaik Ram Stngh, very carefiiliy removing the Phrygiainxipped 
head M. x and the male portrait head M. v. vi (Plate XUV) from the dado, 1 found it impossible 
to prevent portions of the thin outer layer of plaster breaking off in fnigmeiits* as its backing of soft 
mud plaster was being loosened from the wall. 

So 1 reluctantly realized that there was here no hope of safely detaching any larger fresco 
l^iels unless I could first have the brick wall behind aysteTnatically cut away by a kind of sapping, 
and siMxial applbnces made for first strengthening, and then tifring off. the curving panes of mud 
stucco. It was certain that, even if .somehow 1 Buoceeded in improvising apjjliaoces in my desert 
camp devoid of all resources, it would necessitate die sacrifice of weeks to carry through such 
difficult operations and to assure safe packing for transport over hngc distances. A variety of 
practical considerations, connected with the physical difficulties to be faced on tile journey through 
the Lop desert to Tun-huai^ and with the tasla ahead, made it clear that I could not safely delay 
the start of my caravan, for the new field of work awaiting me far away in the east, beyond the 
latter Half of February. In my Fersonat Narrative I liave fully explained the cc^ency of these 
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consictemitons,* Sg, however regretfully, t had to leave the frescoes #« siiu and trust for their 
pfotcebou to whatever measure of assurance the fiUing-la again of the tu tenor of die temple could 
give, As long as {losslbte 1 kept the wafl'painttngs open to the sunlight they had not seen for so 
many ceuturles, while supplcmentar)^ casks In connexion widi the survey of ihe other scattered ruins 
of the auciem settlement kept me busy. The final duty of all, the careful rt'^burfal of the cella, was 
accomplished bj' February it. It was a sad business to watch those graceful figures, which had 
seemed so full of life to my ejTs in the desolation of die wintry desert, as they slowly disappeared 
under the sajul and day ddbris. It would have been far sadder still if I could have foreseen the 
bitter human tragedy which these remains were destined to witness fifteen months later, and of 
which my brave ’ handy-man * Kaik R&m Singh was destined to be the victim.* Another secjnel 
may find a record in the note below.^' 

It only remains for me to desaibe the few other scattered ruins belonging to the earlier 
settlement of die Miran Site My account of them may be brief. Most of them proved to be 
decayed Stiipa mounds of the usual type without enclosing rotundas, dug into long before by 
crea.sure-seekcrs, and none of the ruins oHered scope for excavtulons. The Uigest of them in RiuiMd 
groand-plan was M fV, a badly-broken oblong muss of solid masonry situated about forty yank to 
the wesit of M. Ill (see Tlate 30 : Fig. tn. extreme right). Its longest face, to ^e south, 
measured about 46 feet, and near die south-west corner the brickwork, bared by wind-erosion of 
all <kbris, still rose to about 12 feel from the original ground, which showed only a few feet of 
erosion. From the north face a tunnel hat! been cm through the masonry to near the centre 
of a solitUy built square base of about 32 feet, as it {uoved to b« on careful measurement To 
this nucleus, which in all probability liad once served as die base for a Vlhara or possibly a Stupa, 
there had been added on the east side some later structure, perhaps once bearing small chapels or 
a flight of stairs. Behind its scanty remains, die plaster moi^dings of the original base could stilt 
be disdiigukhed here and therui A well <lug in the centre of tliis base down to the natuml ground 
brtnigitt nothing to light except a few small bone fragments, probably human. The sun-dried 
bricks were of unusual strength, and measured sixteen inches square with a thickness of five 
inches. 

About seventy yards to die north of M. in rose a mound of solid masouryi vi (Figs, t ) t, t^i}. St&pn rvim 
ll stiU stood to a height of approximately twenty feeL bur its faces had decayed too much to permit ^ ^ 
of any exact determination of tite original shape and dimensions. The north face, which teemed to 
have suffered least, measured about forty-sL\ feet and suggested that the rurn, wliich undoubtedly 
was that of .'t Stupa, had once had a square base, Its bncks measured on die average 
1&1CIOX5 inches. A tunnel cut by ‘treasure-seekers* ran from the south face right to the 


' Cf. Zfcwr/4V4<o'< I* P- 4!1S‘ 

' See below, clap, siuiu. we. t. 

>* WJWii t reuuw) \o Aflrln bi J^nusQ’. 1914* as retoted 
cUewlHrre Journal xliitt. 1916, p. > i 9 )> I the 

MMith (loniQQ of itie ciftiilsr jiasaege otM. rkud berctiuid hhkI 
the frescdW of ihe touthtm wc broken out and ike i«t cooi- 
l»lrt«ly dMtioyrd by expomrev According to I be Lojiliks* 
•I Atnuent, Ibis «n« tlw resab of ilw opefauma carried out some 
three yean earlier b)’ a JapaneseUATcikr who lad made a few 
day*' etay at die ake and carried off sudt pam nf ibe painied 
etuGue as lie g«cce«ted in ffetaebitig. It is to be wished that, 
wb&ler^ tlicie were, they may liii»e icacbed their destlnatkm in 
solely and may become ere long acemibicto tiudenU, 

IJnrottmiaie^ there is onlytoomocti leawni to fearltul these 


sjioiUniust Im\Te suffered badiyllirgiigb |),-ute unT [iciriiudory 
method! of intxlc. Of wdt there wat rti^ient evidence in the 
fact dull tbe cutting of the brkk wall hdiiiwl, which we bad found 
to l« BA cssenual prclimiiary to wfie removal of these frescoea, 
had nowhere been aUtmpteiil The dadoof ibe nortbem on: 
had lochdy twn left ondislurbed aoder the potectiiig cover 
which IbraJilm care lad pnnulcd. lu removal was ufejy 
effected under my personal ditvictkn tiy iVsik Rim Singh’s 
cajiAbk niccesw, ffdk ShamtudiJln of the rat Sippert and 
Mincn^ and mnutlicr Indian sssiuant. Thm the work, in 
spite of appliances carefully prepared beforehand and of our 
coolinuoos labour at high pteuure, cost fully iwdte days was 
coneluaive proof ibat on my first vkit I oorreedy apprtciwied 
(be technical drfficlilUes invdvedL 
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centre. The Icvd of liie lowest brick course was only about a foot or two above the preset 
surface of ibe ground* Another piined Stflpa moiind^ M, vu (Pig^ I 3 ^)t 34 ^ yards to i t 

norili-tast, was similarly decayed on the faces, though solidly built of bricks of about the same 
sise. The base appeared lo have been about fotyKioe feet square, but the arrangcnient and 
dimensions of the superstructure could tio longer be made out The extant height of the nnn was 
close on twcntj'Toor feet, Here, too, a tunnel liad been dug^ right to die centre of the Swpa, as 
seen in Fig* 130, which shows the west side. It \vaji again mteresting to note that the eiTect of 
wind-erosion on the ground adjoining tlie ruin was surprisingly ^ight, scarcely amounting evw to 
one foot It was very dtiterent with the scanty remains found to the north, east, and sotith of wis 
group of ruins, M. m-vii, and after careful esaminatioa of the configuradou of the ground I ^s-asled 
to conclude ihat the slight extent to which the soil at the foot of the latter ruins had been loweret 
by wind-erosion, nowhere more than three or four feel, was probably due to their sheltered posittou 

in a siiallow depression. t. ..l » 

It was signilicant that the higher portion of the bare gravel-faced plain, both to the north-east 

and south of this group, was studded at iniervals with scattered Yardang-like clay terraces rmg 
evidence by their conspicuous height to the far-readiing etTect of wind-efosion. Badly cormded 
pottery ftagments were plcittiful on this ground. But on one only of these eroded tenses to e 
nortlMast, about 700 yards from M. ni, did a trace of siructural remains, M. VtiT, still suiwive. 
They consisted of a wall running east to west for about eighty feel along the ®f a 
some 8-10 feet high, with another much shorter one adjoining at right angles. The 
three feet tliick and rising nowhere to more than five or six feet, consisted of sun dned bncl« 
measuring tSx 10x4 inches- To tile south a conspicuous clay terrace, M. ix. about 450 yards 
from M. Ill, rose with very steep slopes to a height of 15-16 feet, and pro\ ^ ^ * 

walls, now no more tliaii about five feet in height, of a small structure measunng stx feet stiuare 
inside. Its clearing yielded no finds, but die bricks were at>proxiJuateIy of the wme ^ as at 
the temples M. Ill, v^ and the structure evidently coeval, whatever its charac^ may have betm* 

West of it an unmistakable embankment, funning Its winding course in e gen irectton 
from south to north on high ground, clearly marked the line of an ancienl canal. Two oiher 
filiglitly divergent Vines of the rame character could be traced furtlier to e as sew in 

Plate 29. Here I may also mention the small brick mound, M. xi, found on high groimd to c 
west of the first-named canal line and about 5«> yards to tlie wcsi-uonh-west of M. tti. It rose to 
a height of about *5 fed. and appeared to have had a base some 17 feet square. In it,^^^. 
had been at work. The bricks were brge and of two sires, measuring ai x i 4 X 4 | and *7 ^ 
i f X 4* tespectively. Tl«? numerous small ' Yardang' terraces, stretcliing away to tlie east of 
M. Tx and found also to the north of the route where U passes from M. iii-v to the Tibetan fort 
(see Plate 29), showed small ddbris of ancient pottery but, with one exception, no slructura 
remains. Any ruins that may have once occupied the top of liiese erosion terraces, and oused 
them to escape the general lowering of the ground level, must have been completely b own 

away since. , , . . . 

The exoepiion just referred to was formed by a small group of steeply eroded terraces, situated 


m 411- -- r,.—,- ^ 

its walls were badly injured outside, and to the south and east had disappeared altogether down to 
the solid base. But enough had survived of the inside to show that the interior oomprised a small 
room, seven feet square, and a hemtspherical dome above 11 The structure still rose to about 
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12 feet in height. The solid masonry base on which it rested was 4 feel 8 inches high and 
bylli of sun*drie<i bricks, measuring on the average id X J<4“5 . with layers of clay six tnc es 
thick inlcrvcning between the courses. The same hriclcs were used in the side walls of the chamber 
up to a height of about 4 feet 2 inches from the floor, where its snitare iJan was reduced to an 
octagon by means of sqntnches set over the comers. On the octagon there rested the dome, 
constructed of corbelled (liorizontal) cotirses of bricks, of which tlie lowest started at height of 
6 feet 4 inches above die floor. The bricks used in the dome and in the vaulttng of the 
st^uinches were burnt, and mestsuned t6 by 8 inches, with a thickness of three and a half inches, , 

The use of burnt bricks alone would suffice to make the small ruin remarkable at this site. But 
ev€n more interest is to be found in the constructive mcthotl employed for effecting the imnsiUon 
from ilie square to the orcle. The use of the squinch (the of French mhiiectural termi¬ 

nology) as a ‘means of setting the dome upon a square base' is abundantly attested in Syria, Asia 
Minor, and other parts of the Near East from the fourth century a. n, onwards. Thence it wm 
carTie<l by Byrantinearchitecture into the West But all the leading authorities arc agreed that this 
architeciuml feature is only one of the characteristic loans-which Bjraantine ait had made from the 
Middle East, and that tlic use of the squinch b of Perrian origin and far earlier daie.“ This is not 
the place, nor is there any need here, to discuss its constructive nature and function. But I may 
l>oint out tiiat the insertion of windows by the side of the squinehes, such as Ftg. t *6 shows to 
have existed in the small domed chamber of M. x, is also niiistraled by what seems the earliest 
extant Persian instance of tlie use of the sqiiinch, in the palace of SarvistSn, and is quite 

common.** . * » ^ 

Considering how vast tlie dbtance is which sepimics our modest, small ruin by Lop-ntJr from 
that probably Sassanian palace,** every detail in llie former deser\'es our attention as a further 
possible point of contact with the architectural methods of Western Tr^ and the Near Easi. 
Therefore I may specially mention that the vauliing in the squinehes of M, x has been effected by 
voiissoira of bmmt bricks which are set so as to form a succession of poimed arch^. each gradually 
reduced in height and width. It is ctatainly the earliest insianM known to me in Eastern Turiecsian 
of vaulting witli voussoirs instead of corbelled comnes- It is also of iniereat to note that the 
squinehes and the dome aliove are built with burnt bricks, the rest of the struciure being of suit' 
dried bricks. A similar distinction in the materials used, clearly due to conslructive rea^M, Is also 
met with not unfrequendy in early Persian domed structures, e.g, in the palace of Sarvistfin, where 
the dome of burnt bricks is set by means of squinehes over square walls built of roughly- 

hewn stones,'* . .. L- 

Here I may oonveiuently take occasion to point out how that connexion witli architectiiral 

forms* familiar to Western Asia in the early centuncs a. i>., which we have jus! traced In the case of 
M. X. may help us to recognirc also the true significance and relationship of the structural featur^ Asia, 
ol^-ed in the shrines M. 111 and hf. V- The plan of the circular celU which these rains exhibit 
was equally well known both to the late headien-antiquc and to the Early Christian architecture of 
the Near East. There is abundant archaeological evidence to support the view taken by very 


« Cf. I>«W, PI*- 69. • 4 * SiJrt)'- 

jgov^b, pfn t?7 »4q'. **“• ibe 

iltomitiiUin; of Gertnido L. Bell in Thr 

TlicmftixJ amt Ont fi^i. 44» *q:- 

" CL SlrsygOwdii, Amtict. |», ifiv, Foi *n early Aaa- 
1 ^11 .rr . rht umii BititngsiiieiU. fn llie Ctouth of 

Sim Hi»ar, c£ Tit HOmsMd wirf Ctutrtkit, p. |8i* 


Fig. 303. 

** The dali:# feicribed m ihe fAlacs of SarratAn uul 
Firflinbltd ^ry from ihc Achirmcnlitiin (DimUfay) to the 
SasaniD) period {FUndtri uid Coue); cf. Mn G. I. Bell's 
note in 7 ht Tkinaamt ihh/ tiw Ctauthtt^ (). 311. ^ 

" See Strzypowiki, Amitta, p. 180 with ilhmtanon. 
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Tompetent authoiiti«! that thU round form of tlie ground-plan h On^nul in origin.^* tn any ca^. 
U ia^tain that long before Constantine’s great building aetiviiy introdoc^ .t, together wuh the 
closely allied octagonal scheme, into Byxantioe arehiiecture, it had been familiar to the Hdlenisttc 
East There this ' centralized' t>-pe of building aras a favounte fomi for temples, some of them 
very famous, like the Serapekm at Alexandria, wliich served cults of Asiatic origin adopted by the 

dasstca) world into its syncretistlc FanthconJ* ^ , u 

It is impossible for me here to follow up the uiteresring questions which are raised by the con- 

n«ion lha, sKggKtKl beiw«n our uircibr shrink of Mirin. «Wi Uidf counten»rB ,n 
and the atampls in the neJIcuited East Nor can I give more than mere mennon W Profe^r 
Streyoowski-s impoftant observation that.aa for as the pte-Utamic period is ^eern^ the do»iea 
uacISe in Persia ani set mainly over square structures, and those in the negton of HellemsM art 
mainly over circular or octagonal ones." It is dear Uuil whatever fasonaaon such quesuons nu^ 
present to the student of the history of architectural art in the East, no safe answer to them ean for 
hoped for until we have recovered, if i»ssihl. in the shape of structural rentams, more holts of il c 
chain whidt once stretched from Syria and Mcsopolaniia across the Plimirs. Nowh«e ts the hitele 
hood of the discovery of such links greater than in ancient Baciria and the regions adjoining It, and 
once more 1 must give voice to my old wish that tlicy may soon become accessible lo arehaeo- 

rc^iCarch. ^ ^ i-n * t ^ 

Dibris of brickworV, together with refiise of reed straw and dung, filled the aunnviog comer 

of the small cclla M, -v lo a height of close on four feet. But a|>art from potte^ fragmenm like 
M. It. 003 and miscellaneous small tags of woolkn fahrics, M. x. 00a, some of which rtwmbled m 
tetnire fabrics found at the Niya Site, the only object brought to light was a roJled-up pi^ of soft 
cteam.coloured silk. M. s.ool. From the condiliou of the much-irorn ends it ap^ts lo have been 
used as a girdle round tlie waist. The width of the piece from selvetlgc to selvedge rs one loot ten 
« a. Miw a. L. BrIlV wry lunnwbv ubrowlfen. to dl prutabtlhy. «rol to pr-Cnri-do. ciiic i. . ftc. drf. 


7 ^ TArtuaiut Otu CAb«JS«, ffh 4 *® 

the wnrln ibett qootwl ctmeefning mund (eiiipJc* in Op«* 

stad Early Chtisliin mtUilMlBre. 

*• I caimot Kfrafn from lt*« » tnltf rtferent* 16 ibe 
turtoua analogy whicli ihe fact lint tbo dicnUr cell« of llw 
ITO ilbAii shrine* were Inidi to abelter small SlOpa* pJitMiils 
la ibc ifld ^ ttWHul or 

octagonal type of the E*fJy ChrhiiaQ «uid Byianlni* chuteh la 
lie Near East. Fmm Miss G- L. Bell'* luc«l Kiidyiii lt» 
Tkr Tkeutam/ find Om CAt/rrAn, (rp. 4^9 
liBl thifi lype, m which H» erntiform one wnh it* cctitral 
ikime It vetTi ctowdy related, \vas ptaiticnkrly in femor for tie 
CirtEttao tnajiytiuin, or mifmorhd ciapei. Tie touuwtoa 
iuill by CoMtaniiP* and Wekna in Jcmaaloti o«r tbe HoJj 
Sepalchre and on fie Mount off Oiw* **if ll* tnosl (wikhh 
exvnplu. • awl the antboriy of Coniwniloe marked otu die 
type u one lo be accepted md bniialed hy the ClirliUtn 

world' (far. e/t, p. 430 >. 

In the S«r East the tound w oclagwial plan appear* lo 
have been occaslottally used also for paTbi chniciea, Bui & 
H aignificHn that In Eurnpe ft wt» merwd exchtthwly for 
baptisteries and TnanjriDim. The «lo*e eoTTtspondenco in 
ptopose beiwttn the latler and Buddhist ’ memorial shrioca 
nci as we fiwi tbetn h) Gawditam and tie Tlrtm flatirk, ia 
sulfichmdy obetoiat TTal structmes of Uii* type are It Syrim 
A.sla Mhior, elc, partlcalnriy firquent ai spol* whlci had, in 


noted by Mas Bell (fw. fijt, pp, ,146 aqq.). ft i* ooa to be 
fully capecittd by iN»* of us who ue funilUr whh the con- 
dituily of local tvofaldp as proved at so msny sacred sites of 
India awl Cwtrsl Asia (cf- *-g- my paper in /JVjI.'Sw ipi®. 
PPk «iqs: Sleio, a. p. 34 ®)* Tiic 

[vclljima occupied by many of ' The Thonsaml ami One 
Cluuthe*' on il* Kara'-dagh utd by (Hbrt Chnsiiaji santumnes 
in Aaa Minor are Joat luch h would bm* fcCfflniMn.ih!d 
(hrmflrivr* tO Indian worshippers for (heir ‘ TlrthaS*, or to 
BuddhiaW elsewhere far Ibeir sacred spots. 

Il requires BO apechd deuKtoSUirUni dial (he chenkf plan i* 
am ctmtuirally most suitable for shrinesdesimed to hniil Slftpa*, 
aM tiLU tlio circular ■ Buddhist mils' enckmug tlie earliett 
SiDpa. iuofluinent* of tudio, such as at Barhiti aial Sincid, 
njlflbi well liave fumislicd an apprtrptiate pnrtotyjie fw <1"? 
didiW « 1 la fWcU as we find ft boUi hi Giiulhlra <cf. Foiidier. 
i'.yy-r i/i, f?tyiji/Afm, i; pp. W. 'i* “M * '1*- M») ^ 
Mli^iLw Bui ttliirthfij tbtB protoljpt tttidcKllK^dlj 
T n^mn mlgjT( the chJj nflcl il miUl hive 

made itx nil|iiicnc::e fell alw wc^wKtdfli^ ia * qwalioti bl ftgftfd 
\Q which h would E€^\y be wfe to definite luawef 

uiill! we knom more ubmit ihc eprrsid of Buddbun ltdo 
Kji,&teTfi IfSh Miii ibe vrebdeettm) ferfmt il mij h*ye eairkd 
wiih II 

^ CL StncjTfKFWftit Amidd, pp* 1B4 4q* 
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ana .1 hair inches, w^hich h ^iie iwo aiul a half laches In excess of ihe>iandard WKlth of silk foi' 
later Han ana Chin time^. as ascerlained above from the sjiedmetis of silk fomiil at the Lou-lan bite 
and ai the sution T. xv,a of tlie Tun^hnanji Umes." The plains weave texture of the piece, m the 
present state of our knowledge, does not allow even an approximate determination of its age. Kut 
from its general condition and the position In which it was found, well above the floor, I am inclined 
to conclude that this much worn ' kamarhand ‘ is a relic left behind by some later traveller who may 
have sought n-fuge in the stnicinre while its roof w’as still intact. 

The antiquity of the nun, apnrt front the nrehileelnral feature, alreajly dnen^ nan v^d- 
suffidenUy demonstrated by the depth of the wind-erosioti arotmil the -viitniBS on nbicb tt stood 
(Fife *3')- ncEp-iJ'Jt erosion ironchea separated it from three or four other Yartlangs lying clo^ M, x 
by to ibe south and east These cvulcnlJy ms-irkcd the original extent of the ground once occupied 
by a group of buildings. One of these Virdangs. about 8o feet to the east of M. x. bore the 
remiianl of -i structure built of sun-dried bricks and appnremly i6 feet square The bricks were 
of the same siie as at M. x. and the north wall, still dearly traceable, had a thickness ^roe fwt. 

The wind^roded trough nnining dose to it with almost vertical banks had its bottom fully r? feet 

liclow ilie original ground level as marked by the wall. > □ , 

This exLsive efirct of erosion, dearly seen in Fig. at first nie surp^ 

considering iliai the ' Sai ’ aronnd had almost everywhere a surface of fine groveL But a closer 
examination of the soil bid hare on ihc slopes of these Yardangs showed that this surface layer of 
gravel was very thin, and that the soil lameaili was composed of strata of soft alluvial clai. inter^ 
spersed only at rare intm-als with a scant admixture of fine pebbles. TIic surface layer which had 
i far formed over the ground from titis gravd was not sufficiently thick effectively to ^otcct tlic 
soil beneath from deflation. On the contrary-, this gravel se«=niea to act as a corrasiyc aj^nt. 
facilitating erosion wherover the configuration of the ground particularly exposed it to bemg 
and driven along bv the violent iiorth-<nist winds. The resistance offered by sirucmr^ occupying 
ox™,scd positions would create wind eddies and thus intensify the local erosit'c actioii of die wui^ 

The condition of the soil on the surface was very peculiar also in the wide area of tamarisk- 
covered cones which, as the site-plan. Pbte 29. sh«ws, spread away to the north of tlu- rums so 
far described. In that area, too, all the ground that was left l>are between the thick-set ^amansk- 
coties was covered with a thin crust of light gravel. But immeduiiely beneatli this there came a thick 
layer of fine dust, apparendy disintegrated alluvial clay, into w-hich the feet of man and bea.st sank 
deeply. The effect curiously resembled that of moving over treadieroua ground where sand is held 
in suspcimoo by water. Here, about a mile to the nortli-north west of M . ti. I was shown hy Tokhla 
Akliun my Loplik guide, tlic last ruin wd were then able 10 trace at the site. It was that of a 
y^do-ffli like tower. M. xii. about 18 feet square at its ba^iC, and solidly built of sun-dried bricks 
measuring 18-19" ^ 4' masonry-. sUniing slightly inwaids, still rose to about i a feet "** 

above the ground, wlikh bad hero suffered scarcely any wind^ion. The tower must, of course, 
have been constructed before the maze of sand cones covered with tamarisk scrub grew up around 
it and their height, reaching hero up to «6 feet or more, sufficed to attest ite antiquity. Like 
a similar tower, discovered In 1914 some two-thirds of a mile further north, it may Imve served the 

purpose of a look-out staiioii. • i - 1 t 

U ivas obvious that on such verj^ deceptive ground as this area of tamarisk )uiigle other remains ^^>^7 

* might escape attention, and, in fad. when rovisiting the site in 1914. 1 ftwnd twt> more small rums ' 


S« »tww, pp* 3Ti sq- "kb tuj[c 1 3*. vlfW* of it< 
Multi iiictB *iib il»* of <1'F »llt userf in tbe punilng 

Cb. utilit hunt •!« cAvc-ttiiiiiJe of ihd 'fbiwuHl IluJilbu, 


ifif 


wnfl vallei] i]|i at iltt cif iJic ekvcntJl cttsltifj; 
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4n thta belr. But their discovery has in no wuy modified the general conclnalons wh^ tia- rcsujLs of 
my excavattoiis, described abiwe, aJbw us Id draw about the history of the ntmed site. They seem 
to me toi prove that all the structuresexumitied| with the single exception of the fort date from 
a period approximately corresponding to that to which the nttaa of the Lcudan Site beloug, viz, the 
third and early fourth century a.u,, and that they were probaidy abandoned alwiit the time when 
Qrf^TpaH Q i^ ceased at Lou*hut The remains ihetmelves afford no direct indicuion of the cause or 
causes to which the abandonment was due. That tlte settkoienl which must have lieeu close to 
tlicse Buddhist shrines and StOpas was that of the ancjEni J'tf-'jw,' the Old Eastern Town of Shan* 
shan^ I Iwlieve to have made highly probable by the aualysis of the Chinese historical records 
examined in a previous chapterJ* * 

These sanctuaries must have already lieen completely in ruin when tlie fori M. ( was Imih in 
the eighth century; probably towards the close of Tang domination in Eastern Turkessn. To 
what extent and under what conditions the settlement continued to exist during the intervening 
period it is impossible co ascertain from the avatbble archacoiogicat data. There are no structural 
remains whidi could l>e nssigued to this period. All traces that the dwellings <>r that time and of 
the settlement coeval with the Tibetan occviiMidon may have left behind are likely to lie completely 
buried, either in the riverine belt still capable of irrigation, or in the area, whi^ receives subsoil 
w-ater from the river and is now cov'ered with scrub and tunarisk-concs. There is no indication 
whatever that the site was permanently occnplcil after the dose of the Tibetan period, Tliecefore 
we may safely assume that when Marco Bolo }>as.sed here more than six centuries ago, it was die 
same delate waste which it rcmnmccl until the smal! Loplik colony settled down by the Mir^ 
stream a few years after my first visit. 


SxcTios IX. LIST OF ANTIQUES FROM SHRINES OF MIRAN 
OBJECTS RXCAVATEl) iN. OR FOUND NEAfi, TEJO'LE M. u 


U. n. a. Pottery fr., huMfoiaile, of ^eiMevtgaieJ led diy, 
«iul (funl iimf ea* «i opnt hrarrbt both itatk brcmii, 

tirxif. 

BL n. b. Pottery fr., U, n. a., twt Uiicker r lanOe Cue 
(hiU brown. 

BL n. c. Pottery fT., iwinlHiuiUr?. Bred on en OjwtL 
houtb ; frit day lilapfc ; ottUdde mo. with liiiU*- 

(litci ctatDped pnldo, ayparimtljr setiet of ehcfft be&i. 
urangctl et varioiij nitglee to oi» ttaothci. ejl* ^ 

JIL D. d-e. Pottery i^a,, iidinj-meik ; lUiU light ici) dny. 
Well IrvIgniEd tod hint Cted 00 to ojieii hetttb. Uf, 
M. 

M, u. 001. Arrow^ahaft of lacquered reed^ iie T. xo. 
i ooU] Kmnlnt of Irttben end binding; tiaidi si «tiid to 
fi] on «rti}g: fomtd to N‘.E. pamge. Leofth 
VI U- 

BL n, 00a, a-ti. Stoceo relief Crt. of dntwry front 
ciiloiaa] bim) life^tiite 

(tf) Top of k, ibiglk wkI lower jar of tbdooMn ; jwob. 
fiont icatird Sodkltiu tlatcie {tee At. n. 007); no 

icllrf, fdil* of dntjict; bebq,' rendered by liulted lines. 
Angle etnl ltt.£TOU|ii of three ehcrneieljr, wliite liie stirfmc 
follow* roiqjlily ibe form* of the iNidy* Drspeiy u dteHn 

W See above, 

I * 


eciges Ok bod/ (tf. .deniwf ASeAw, ii. f'l. LXXXVt, tl. 
ill. I, but revelled) filling in ilnwl itmiglil folik bf 
It liUe ind in ci^ lemei body, tht wjjjMmHwt toig 
IhofliUEst Poor work; soft day pbitifM/uiUft] with 
li 4 b; ptluteil red l''y***^ 

L ihoiUkT wiih (Kin of nerfc lal biwat, pmtk frait* 
hfit'diic Ggojc (see M. ti. oaf#)i oouv drapery nimlitmt by 
pain of (Bciasl ilius; boitlci ibngnecL lal^ in ■ potnieil 
tJdfjj widi sulriidkry buier foltUy (Ktinteii red; el n«k, 
|urt of iiuief TObe vuibir, (Kde jellow, no ftddsj lleili 
ftppeicotly while. Cky, **(41), lo'jtiti' 

M. u, 004, Fresco fr., puinwd (inib wfib line iif bulf 
denWr sod Iraiiei of gimi, imlT, etui ideck t rolcmr rery 
kJL 4'xtj*. 

M- a, 005- Fra. Of edarse hemp strings Or, kngtii 

iV. 

M. n. 006. Stucco relief head, prob. of Buijdha 

i* ilicft are aigns of (Inokett ofl) on top; dinviit 

■rlidu of itirfua ealrU off. FeaUtro of conwntlouel 
DatMim upe, with iiuootb AHrktad and cbciika, toige 
relLfir fHotuinniu eyebalk with c/b alramt cIomJ, gbim 
durp-eiigcil ook. and smaij ejxiijTicd moitlb; ears Urokeo 
-u Up* Dm prok ekiflgjued. Remdnii only <d wbtw sbp 
over 6 i£(j; luir by ntioU smil'-iiwli curbtt appEfed 

(Ip. 3 j 6 iqq., 333, 
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al dose iitiemta to mcIi oiIictj md (with trticnllces) 
liaintctl Ijiauk; material soft daj pltLnciriiJIy icijced 
nbre. Chiu loctown 

M. It. 007, Stucco relief fr. i colossal liead of Fhiddhj), 
hoet brokeo uff [ face perfect from R.ew w oujiidir L. eye, 
long' anri rtanaw, nnae ptotniiumt anil Ryee 

fTonuiicnt, on same plane as brow; imnjib smali and 
rlcqtty mnk; hair renikml by tigbl mudl ipirai cutb 
IHiDied black, a* hTtir, oo<ii ptcb& of wLbe ititfaec ellp 
refluJo; teft day plendfully tnixed with hatr. Chhi to 
ct«nic. i't'. P 1 .X 1 ,VI. 

fiL o. 00^00 la. Two wooden holMuittutenh latlie- 
turned, to laamd agdust flat surface; three campUie ajiit 
two half ball moulding Kpamted tiy fnin of sluTiHedEHl 
fillets; I races oftvtt paint ; lenon at «kIi etid t <0 L.B, rr- 
V, 0 O| £, D 09 , t' 9 ^' K j|* I «P/rt, 1 '' 9 i' X 4 i'. 

FRFSCO I’ANELS AMD OTHFJt REMAINS 

M, m, {. Fresco panel from 'angel* dado; rragitn.ntary. 
Fig. Ill dined to Lj bead 4 •*' G®“ ™ 

dircciion, but eyes slightly out of focu% gbrnff itncrmy 
expresiianj prominenEe of eyes reinfarced in 0)0(1 of R, 
by a lint proceeding from inner angle of eye outwaidi 
and downwards in sweeping cbtw, and emp^siimg fulk 
mrra of lower eyelid. The effect k hcighitiwd liy gney 
atiadtng on Ibe lid t this is not Ihnnd in aoy of ibe other 
■ angelsnor in U eye of the swne fig., which la not so 
catefoUy pointed ; the stadlug on R. oT tvi»e ahw «cce»- 
ttiaies (he nasal cutre, 

Robe H of light eoebineal junk, outlined block in curve 
on Twet. Wings have oulylwo laya of foalbers drown, 
but s (hud is indkaled by meatis of leaving upper edge 
of wing baC whik the ray of abortnr Etathero 1* cohnircd 
ochre red $ liie long feiihen appear lo hare beeiv yellowiafa 
buff, wllh rd ttTcak in cad) case along upiier edge. 

AlKrve black liiw at top show feel of troedmg ftg, 
Lower iwt and L. end brokeu away; sutfitB tubbed, hui 
colonro 01) the whole well preserved Pl.XtX 

H. m* tt. Fresco frott} 'mttgd * <!Uftow Fig. mcliiiiftl 
aomc^hat to iftdimlmf p^cn^rriU mfivfrtnEiit ; hwd | U> 

L- amt paw wime ilinxtbnp Rijbe tkh reddi«)l ptuk, 
outUnnl Hfldt in cui^fisa no biOilcjUiicui of fold*. 

Wmg» havi‘ three ny>i outers pde btiff or white j niuUlle. 
ssrnie biiL wlilk U^k line hi cdurt to quUl I iniief, 

’ hiiii; witli hJjuJi Ihies [ikced obllqaeljr mitward niid 
□[iwanJ. Fwe Imger In piopottioji Omu M, hl i, 

wiih heavy irnpouan cri whites of eyas eyebro** 
tkrtibb-curred, twarly meeUxi^. Expre^n fliiimatEJ atnl 
mnuth anilUttg ; tip* vermUtou wiih high hghis; brft in nadtt- 
ColoitTi nud iu^ aho^e led * lino high liglii in heavy 
ImpaUPi h*ir b doiible-ljE^ Tom, uith fta]k4fke wikp 
[kOinttUg dpvmwardito Ha p,juid ni^t tlailiftg nt temple, 
dependhig in ftKtt oT I* ear. 

Feet bT bi trppc^ fresco Eeen above bkek band. 


M, nif oou. Mnlllaled fotlo and fca of anotlier trota« 
PollUt rq afiil U| 3 tight dupta ; 

writing of a mibei e«rly indkq Gityita type, IV mtiri- 
Intcfl foJkj mwuf^ abemt x wUh five t>n«w It h 
miilifaled on L. and at top. There b a itring-Hnle at 4I* 
fropi iiic cnii, which to point to there having 

been iwo ^fig^boT«6> tn which £3l« ibe whoir k-ngU^ of 
the foJb might hxw been ahoqt tS*- Tlie fr. about if*>f 
1 *^ ibou*s remsini of J U. 

Thfl itfi k tppaientlfgranimiaiciil^ 

In L 4. See helow Dr, lleefnk'a liok# .AppetnllK F, Pi 

emu. 

U. Eir oois, Sitteco if ft Welt of heads Tace (nxmlded 
aeparxldy) mining ; einreied wilb uhaJI ipiml eppliqti^ 
curb painted blaek ; clny unbumL x*!'. 

BL a. 001a- Stucco fr.g L hand of relief fig, holilirtg cmj 
of drapery i thumb brnksti; m tolour, biU remami of 
white flip I clay utdiuml, 4' x 

EXCAVATED IN STUPA CEI.LA M. tu 

Smface gone in patelic»i otlicrwi^ weU pnsemcl, 

PI XU 

IL m. til. Fre^o pmti froni * anger dado. Fig, km 
■Jkoulderf to ^-ri-nj, head | Ui R. Jilted well U|ip *iut 
b eanie dbeetbn. Face r^ier full b contoun^ #kh fore¬ 
head Low and renmd, and blttcX fbgiet cutlttig down In 
ilonl of fL ear aenrly aJ low «s .ciidorbbrr eyebrow^ 
tfakkt woU ardi^, and aepamted ; eye* inery fiill and well 
set; nose SemiiTc wkli raibcT long upward Uctr to ettd of 
nostril j mouth of rnodemte add iligbdy ernduDg,, 

Robe buff with folds indicated b fight red; tb«« bll 
across bieast from the two poinu of suppem on ibouTdem^ 
amd Bira%bt down from R. shoaider^and cnchrck opper L. 
arnis. Wing^ hafe three imys: omer pldkkb buff, middle 
and inner white; here and ihere me indications Of red 
llnet of hrst drawing. 

At Hcreme lower FL comer are remains of lines in hbcfc 
parallej to lunette curves; L, foot of sunding fig, k 
visible above lop band, SurfacE much ^kwro^ed and 
eniclM?d. VLxlL 

M. m. IVr Fresco pwnnJ fTom ' angel * dado. Fig. inclined 
ttlighily to bead nprighi, turned | to L. and gaze in 
same direciimi- Wing* hate iliree mj* 6f fealherf t innef 
and miikite, pale yellow - oubfi bug fcttiitera, light cochineal 
|tbh, Kobe dark fed-brown^ omtineil in t^ack on iiecl- 
Alinjlii ami Uw imal), and momh auaight; eyebrows well 
Curve«L tnErtfng b ifowntrmd svkjIs Piok on cliecka 
almost tfhmd ; exeanion bold and pecine, |*x 1^ 4'* 
PL XJdw 

BL tils V* Frenco paii:el from " angd ' dado. Fig, indiued 
10 IL with head | to -L., wiib gate sbghtly down *nd 
absuacied cspteaalaa ; couloni of hire Gxt from eye to 
level of nloudly then full and mund; eyes (Oo doie 
logtthef uid miner carelwly paiulieiL aa Mix *1^ motilh 
and ear. Robe wyin^ with black outline cofopiralivdy 
bigli oil neck and forming hilte of a curve. Wings have 

3 a ^ 
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< inti fajs (if I'ctuhen oitJ|' indiuied i iHitcf Ving &Alh<tv 
}Tlfa>«ii]wtiilT widi ml llw? on Bppcf «lgc fiF «<H feailiw; 
inntr featbtn withe «r |i*te twlfr ftaijkg^utii] 

«lK>t»s msiked inkmof pie liitte f ill wofk ntlief cate lew; 
well |iine*erreii. »' 3’ >? t* al". Pt Sl.l, 

M. TEL vliJe Freeco tnm * zuigcl * fiuki (vrctPDc! ntx 

fl/ dfchy Fj^. mclTnc^J irightff fa I- ftfth | to R i 

iipwRnt %ik yexy prcHioLinccdp Facc iiontt^ur^. Jclkal^lj 
roujitf ; nKKleraldj fircbcd uivi well ; 

TDCKiih very finTh, d'lvtskm between Ofn bdng « 

Jine^ die tnzdness of whkh is fnoJirkeil by curted red Vmt^w 
of lips and dimples: m co™r* cif iiHiljtb, Hiir (Milly 
hrokcii nwaiy on rop; rippling ringlet in fron^ of rar on L. 
Robe iiiEficite:! by pluin band of Tenniiion, extending In 
downward curve from sbonlckr to abonlfkri mA nd out¬ 
lined Hi its upper edge. Wings have three nysqf fc^thciH; 
onieTf long fcaibDTs, yeMow wiili upper portion oE each 
father red ; myddler whi^ ; Ertpeii while. 

mullne of tnneue nnd colonr fiimi kywer psn of 
field cllac«d; hot lauer it pfib hbe, tnd furdor wts 
aii|«ncnlly whila: with red omhoet- Upper L indrtter 
Emkcn ftwnf; all work my l^ld iod cofoNn esccJlerritj^ 
preterved. r' 9' x «^ S^^ Pl XU 

M. iJL lx. Fresco panel from' angel" Ar^&x Fig:. 
inciiiied to IL stul sbouldci^ iHghUy otdkpie/iL abmiider 
bring higher than L: neck Elected 10 R* and head nartif 
upighti but b genend incliuHtigit fobowing ibat of mxlt. 
Cisae, dijeacd to L.. cotjiiterbakuceii R. incifiiiiioo of 
and givea an cxiraOfdjDan^ vtv«LEuoua charmaer 10 the 
whole. Eyes have bigennEma expicaiioD, and ^turows 
sloiie iipwardi rowaitb ouirr eofturs- 

Kobe in ItghI red onillne oitly, showing foMs actot^iJ 
breasi, and ffovrn from stiaotde:r& Win^ liave ihree ray5 
cpffeailieri ; oottr^ fong fcathc;]!, ong« vermiliofi, now mostly 
Iw;; middle and loneTi while ex pab buff. B»c^ground 
bW, moBdy kwii } Traces of rei) ouiime to lunette u in 
I^Liii. viii Weil prerserved goienllyi biH with snrbict erackss 
t' X I ^ fi'* PL XIX 

M. m* ooa. Freaco panel fiLlcn Ui litml iliJ hl 
I n ceiitn! male fig. probably meiiot for Oautania. ocated 
J to R. wiili feet on fboLaEodI; llirone has ground 
■om. ^ith lauice-trork ul dark green him w)ih rrnl ^wu In 
the ioicngct: feel ebao togeiJKT, R. pcnitUng dtredly 
forwards Lm al right anglea to IL Lower g^umeiit of daik 
pink drape!! hip 3 tO ajikbfi ^ buff KCok fa&sft over 
sbonlder banging down lo and dn R. side bchkiKl 
ahoulder 10 gr^tind. fcavirq;^ all upper pait ol bod/ bore. 
1* arm akimlK> wnh bond leiUng on thigh; R. t^ond ei- 
lendrd m ihocgfa leacliiugp rountkd lace wilh stnatl 
mnua^che^ fuil, level «/c&, aqtiditie BjCWt tW carve Dccur^ 
nag high mitead of fofmifig book near end of no«e ai in 
angels; eor^ were evjdiHiily uomial. 

On lower level to K. is mmller Mnd ainiiliu fig, sealed 
I lo U, wiili hatidf^ together m adoraikm : w«si^ Idgli 
conical tiirban, -white with reil ring^, coonng duwn on 
bcdiad tn cloH-flumg rim from which rtwf iwo Luticuet- 
tbapeJ u[J 4 umed Aipa» t^lpporitc 1.H1 L.edgeof fr.Apijeoi^ 


I- knoe Btul tita of Ihlnf MOtod fig., the band nprabed, 
thumbs aiid fatnih fingeti utatubth tniddb finger* 
Ikxed b paJni; gaitminr om blOei bright j^nk, 

BoakfiWid 10 upper pn of toLd^lb fig, pub grvetip 
prok btek of ilirofie ; m fti fig. r^ttuEllou ^ lo rDTc^njwni! 
1» repnefiTAdem of iwo taoLs {f) of verdcat itad liorixrmtal 
OQtiaiOucxkirb [n ll^ht blur, oullimLt with darker 
blue ; grrnuid tiihuiag between tanka, termUiOO^ 

Vlsk pinled ftcib pink, caandjf rbaiM with bright 
fw pink, and wiih pink du.'els |o boih cotitour 

finet of fb&h aitd bf btifi'drsjuct/ a btownlih Indlio red; 
Ollier DUtU»D bliidr t mottatadie, xythrrr^ lAwer 
line of ^velJdr imHiiue tif bia, acHl [uipit hlatk y im browti, 
GcnetiJ iibanuitef Weilern, ihowing kte tlvlletiisCk Enflu* 
enoc. Colouit well |iremi-ed, a' 9^* x t i\ PL Xi^- 

M. m. CK13. FrosCiO pond {liict^picte} falku in front nf 
U. Hi Iv-v. bn L* is upper hall of a Baddkip | to Ui i^. 
hand mbed m In Ifflt whb thttmh bent Inward# 

toudilng iectind jwu of third hngvr (t^ighth m haiuljk 
Dr. Vtsiis vuggefii dkoi tWp nay oTrobottw Buddha rt- 
ctgbl^fold wmy^ Of die eight F3>rurninfc>. 
hand kiw^ pnA, gallicring up drapery. Behittil him 
are ti* ilitdpilepi^ in two rows of thtec, one iliore the odicr ; 
fhas niafr»t to hm In uptwr row* hnldiiig 4 yak^all fan In 
lawd R, bmid j to R. apto of dliciplea appcani nske^ R. 
ama wlikb ^airpa haruUut fi wlfi^ buds or fiowerOi 
appateotJ/ in act of throwingH Ai baiikgttmnd to urm 
appeofi pan of dark conkat maos of hLtck, coveted 
with Ted ami white fiowett EUid pojjpy-liie him in 
gmukh dinr on eai^ne I- is rinULti totw* ondacL 
on wlddi nm tcaiieied u^clMmwn k^vwi to ifeyiih bliis: 
iKHh m intended 10 Eeptoetu Efed (dl Fi^ 
UackgTOinul cIac where mmilhur, iutrimg !■> pole litiff 
tietweeii Buddlta and diacipletffMiint pfobably bM)j slung 
tup tuna bbek luuid, 

Buddha wear# tbnk iHirple4jtnwn robe, oovtririg both 
olKmidenih j; outlined biftck ami luted with IhiHI which sJiowi 
Cl tumom en L dmiikkr. lleail of WeiLentp lUghtly 
BetidUe type, wRh high at»!glit fbrehuail and aomi-whai 
domed topt lofgc weBHJt»ened oinight-iet oyesi pmtWIy 
cov&red by e/efiita; nwiif »|uiUne| ihnit upjjer Up ; 
cEifveti mouth p *obJ/ rounded dierki anti chhi: ears are 
elQBgnied arid pierced, ami thiire li inmll imHJHtacbe and 
rippling lock befoir ear; r/rhnvws nctrSy ittwt Dvtf ptiiiep 
I* ebcmgly arched ^ kiif in cam's alorig ftwehessl, inceding 
at templa: panljr kal; alJ luUr black* 

Fleflli pale Uui!^ Jkl on but with grey iliadtiig on 
arm; eooloui Hues rapidly diawu with broad tuush in 
light mk and ernpltsdzed Whh lines nf rcddtfib-l^owji 
whemvef a uiit outline w in queafcioa ix outline 

of featcre » required ; dacwbgie fudoog «det Of Jwee, Htw 
of J|aw ngaiiuki nrti and Of forehead under Jiaif, POtitid 
ball of chin and fiu' wrinkles Ui neck} tbe llj ^»t rrd only 
ii tffiiixL giving diect of ypngb ohadbig but producing 
required efiect at a tHgku itirfam r Kyes look 
downwards nmlcr cydid^ miil aic palmed like Hiose ^ 
*iingcls* widi while on eyefacilt^ btowiton iriaea, and hhek 
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rof pnpik tkffil iria ouiiftir ; beMmi hcM Ls dmikr halo of 
IlgLn bonfer^ wSlb itid, 

Tlic iir« of d stfotigly W^st^^rti ijpe, iriili 

decJdc<Qjr booked htmA fdXLti uid more fitomiDciit 
Jlmr bfsadB sue oT i nhoti^ Anti nxioder atid 
tikc metbod of iiatoHn^ \a dlSer^rtE ftom Lhal of Ok Buildiia 
but akin to Oiftl empli^iJ in Oio fain of nr. 002 aeilI 
□f Okfl * Aeii^lfl ^ la Lhfl dtdu; Lhoi colaurhi^f how^Ever^ li much 
saoftgcr ADi! cruder Ulan ibai of the latter. All beads are 
shaven and are seen | to L. j % on L b top ro¥v caitics 
white fiHnn-I hi TL band upUfked beliind BuOtULi, and weara 
^ighc gretn rvbc liood with tvhite, leaving R. fllwiildcr 
tunr * tic^i wears lidgtrt red robe Uiicd wiili while, covermg 
boUi fibooWera: fig, on L bi bwor row, IrglU buff lobc 
whh folds indicated in red (R, abouldcr broken oCj; and 
figp Ai oiber end of row dark red robe covering boib 
shcHitdert t a hand of the btrer appoare ai edge Ol ft:, (tom 
tndde of hreaAt of robe, fitigere clasping edge; ihia Ag. 
abo has two iTanarerec wrinhles In forehead and heavy 
donble-eunred cjebmwa meeting over now; cars are all 
piCTved. The manoiony of the beadi ;a divmified by rhe 
diffetence of tficir «onre looking 10 tbefr fL* oihcra 
^^rrelglil before ihein^ aoptber more directly towards spec¬ 
tator and qp andcT cjdids, 

The Qcftb ilaelf i« painted m clear nlmon w Iksh pink, 
shadect with warm grey^ and with high pink blush n^ion 
each cifcekt all outhocB are red’^brown, anil the sJoaven 
porHons of ihc flesh are ako repmermed to grey | the liptt 
are vermilion ; their Cftatmere and colotning, like 
of ihe eye», bdng jinnbir to durt of be ' Bng^\ M, tu- 
i-Vp etc -1 cf. JUio AL ill. oo^i The white rmpASio of die 
eyr» la pantctilarly lJdcl^ eatchlng^ real high lights. 

Tbe pointing b of the tame Ann bold 3 tyic Kt Ihal of 
tlie {LadOi rvidimring wcU^velqKd methods of im>dndng 
A hnUlfeil eJTeei whh ccohotoy of wrk* CbloiiTirig very 
frtflh and surface well preaerved. »^io|\ PI 

XUL 

M. tii. 00^ . Fresco Cr. fallen b from of AI . iin v. showing 
Irgi fiofii hip to ankle of Itg. walking » R,^ agiinsl black 
b^grwnd i part of rc^brown ifobe gaihered wril up 
thigb^imd bop of buff stote lo R, j ctat iour IEiks ledcfts^i 
Iwwii; Ueshf hgtii piitk tiaulcd with warm grey and 
brfgbt pinJu Towards edge, beyeitd R. aeJeht part of 
btoml red VenkaJ boihi CnEcnira welt pmeneil Fkatcr 
backing, coarw and tniaed with amw. 

See Fig. 117, 

SS. tn, 005. Fresco fr* fijJkn in fFom of M* tii. vwvi ^ 
tbowa pcotioUB of three heads oT dadptet {fmuih kxsl m 
remotrd), looking | to L,; irstirnent an M. lU. 005 1 
backfpimiiiit varmllloti am) vrhhej tblcKire vrell preserved^ 
PLXUV, 

M. m. oo6« Fresco fr^ talkn H from of Ah itt. v-v{ ; 
aliowe lieflLch I 10 liL, of same type ai princety disciple in 
W, Ui. ooj : cuntQiJ unban nearly all mutidng ; eye wry fidl| 
the wikite pamled with maii effective Unpaalo. Coknir 
wdJ pftMTVcd, »i* X PL XLV, 
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M Hi. 007* Freaco ft** In Ave pkm (now joitiedL fallen 
in front of hh m. show^^ festoon of large overiapping 
rosetue rn reit atid white on dart grey-black jjfotiml; 
cenirea of flower® white, wiih r«d mdiaiions on yaflow 
ground indicating tumens j ponion of Ijockgronml covered 
with white wtvj Uu€^^ Indicating douds. Colmrn well 
[rreserved. 

fit, HI. nnfii. Ffesco fr- ihowiug | m R.;, of Wostem 
lypc^ with bluik lintr^ lieard^ and nronilAjghe ; eyw ultnond- 
shaped^ level; Ml; iid«e lioob^^ end i ittooib 

ftralght atu) narrow ; mark oti upjKT Elpt background lo 
K. vemiillon and block. 

lira wing ratiier careless, hnt ^intuig mpid, direct^ and 
\try good the mcifKxl bcipg that empbiyeid for disciple 
In Al- 111. but specially cleat^ revealed in tliis piece. 
The flesh colour was fim lai d on, then pink on cheeks,, aide 
of iiOM^ about itiotiiii, under eyebrow*®, eit^; this wa* Fol¬ 
lowed by ibe grey $hadOvrs, and a pearly blue gra^ in ihn 
eyw; the comeur lines of taceand features were ilien ap[)ried 
ui dark red-brown, which gave the rxact drawing, Tbiii red- 
brgwn appears also under ihe black oreyebtowa. uioufitadie, 
etc,, and for iri* of eye; «be bbek was then put in, ai:^ 
the red bps, and finally iht high lighw in wlute. Tlifl 
whole evfdeneea a welbesfahlished ay^cin in constant nsc, 
and In decadence mthcr than development. Cdours 
perfetxly preserved. x 3'. H XLV, 

M. HL oon-ooio. Fresco fr. fallen Ui froiu uf %L iij. v. 
siiowbg shouWers end part o( head Of fig.; shoulders 
front, licad slighily 10 L R. check, chin, tnoulJi, anti 
pdnt Ofiiose preserve^ iiso end of L car. Fkfib, a dcibcate 
piiik touched wiEh brighter ptnk, and w-jih contour Itms in 
IndbixE red; lipfl, vcmiiGon treaied as in M. iiS. H; high 
hgfatn on ride» of chceU, end of nmcf above lipsi, and on 
chin, ifi white- Knd of sLraggling tock hangs in front of 
Lh car; fitce aimlliir lO 5 L jii, wj3 in type, 

Carrnenta are actnewlmi unusual; under-robe green, 
drat^d acTQse fnmt^ wUli folds in dark grey, and finahlng 
in white band ocinsa hollow of iift;L A narrow 

while Hole hangs over sbouldcfs Etraigbt derw-n on green 
vest* ending at breast kml on 6g.^ K. stdt; onuide stole 
and also covtsring riiouldere h band of rich pnk, which 
also enilfl iboui brta^ ferel on R. p. Bcnealb these ends 
ippeare dull grey garment possibly part of grwn ninic 
dltfcoloured; placed Urn^iy round neck under flcole b cord 
wirii eni) hanging down renlnj of brea$t- 
lu eif b ydhiw car-ring cooriolng of bmidi of shree 
lalk on ring, and whtre drapciy hangs down by siifc of 
face, Al ioiref ci^ge of fr are fkawera, pfolA earned in 
tundtf held In Frotit of 

On R. is poiiinti of face of accond %* with mass of block 
liaif or dfapery hanging by side, and R, eye almost com- 
piete, AU ouihiiei cBceiM of ohciiiiticr are rcid; backgnxiud 
yellow ochre; cHimiri Iwah; patritbg viiry goodi and well 
Iw^rvedL H Xl.V. 

M, m. ooji. FresetJ fr* fallen In frmi ol &l, nr. ivj showing 
half of &ce< | Id L ; gesicraJ tjrpe recolliitg Buddha in 
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, M. tn. Flciih tt|hl httiT^ rtal, with lard ihadltif 

in ml it CAT uid Eind chio bidksittd hj red 
cirde; tinir ifid itnKlm iii tikek? efebrqv lu^ 

double rurre, fit rMH^ higli and iiroitgly Wred el 
otitcr end J L eat ilfg^luljr dongalett rthtl Wbflie 

]L dde III gt^iie; background il$hi liuif: ilnnitig 
ritKcr poor; Mrly jttwrvifiL 

H un Qom. Bundle of lalirle aocLUeri and eolLoii^ 
tlirce piecef Ci tnilF {if pa^iiErd 

iLuccQ (bu^ and Unck} Eo uud ihrce itnufl 

friv of talnmU itsd. (AnaJreed Dr. nanauBck.) 
Largest &- S'xs". 

to, m* 0013. Ten artificliUl flowera j trofii trbth motld 
of lake, M* in, 0016, JFlotter-cup, of to Ico jicttk, h 
cm out ilm m one piece irom pale imlt buff, or Wuc, condn 
or Effk fiitncic t tbrongb nilddle ^ wooskn peg, wMi 

poimed end, which aervea us Mk ^ to head of peg^ laft 
of buff direail 10 repreaem csii. Is ikci ^ilh ruib 

blue* or buff thieaiL (Fabrk analyaoi b; Dr^ Ti F. 
Hannufek.'y Length <0! peg aj' dbtn. Of^iTwer a* to 

U. nt. 0014. Preuco fr. faiich in front of hh tlt^ ti:. 
allowing lower folcU cif robe and pan of leg and fixn of 
filTMling fig, »£ in H- 1U- 0036 ; flesh rreatpent 4* In 
bE.uj.004; robe fiafe jellow outlined red: baeltgromd 
black am. with gmn kmva and red roeeit^ whhin green 
dfcfcf (as M* m. coloim well prejtned, g'. 

M, m. 0015. Piece of ald|Mbd ellli^ inicr, with one L of 
Khar, dur^ fYeienred In one ptcce (e!tccl« for Iwo 
rniaH detached hkmk, frenn L hoUiTiTn comer) boi 
tnoken u1| twod edges and targe porUons bit Silk bulF^ 
fine tejctorev pUtln weave* wirti two woren haodf of narrow 
aUematel}^ dark red emt gieett^ tunnltif 
fta whok Icnglh. Wyjh of each band s|^. hiienetilng 
^mce t|*. Along middle of lader tun* n red tine, and 
aitmg this nirm dicit Kfer- bacriphonii; five of which up 
ComptelCi They contain pnjeiv in Fiakr^t frit welfare of 
ptons donm, etc. Ste -Eojrr, /flfr4rr7)h/rVf#r ^ Jltinm, 
JpKma/ *9*ti ppi ^rJl ff.j aliovi-i (l Cr. 

kngili 4"^, pH wldtli e. PL XXXHL 

M. JIL 0016. Freacofir. (alien In fiuniof^t. ahowlng 
bwer pwl of faamnng Eg, lii Llitck under-robe to midilk 
of lower leg t buff upper rube with rich red loider draped 
fjom above iSownvnnd In R R* tool vMble, but loea 
pujtLdly oAisCUied by L. foot Of anOlher lUg. on L., and 
L tool oompicidy kiiltkn by R iool uT iMrd fig. tu R 
BaclLgyptmil ted ochte, neaxJj ^leri^nEd; Qeak of eenfre 
and R- fig. pink; that of L. fig ycUowM bult Traces of 
bHgbi red outlines^ prvih. of orig. »keu;b ; fijial outUines 
T Ddlnn red ; tracea of (niglit yellow Juat betuw rObc LD 
AH ii(>pet part iiiisaing ; ^riy preserved. 1^ r}'x 9'*^ 

M, m. D017. Frjiseo ffr* fi™ M JL paisuge: ponton of 
group of ilnee figs^^fcMcdi Robes gnllxcred aboDt kga 
and alole^ on ahobkf^ j bunk lojpHhex in aikHtUton or 
Hditnittion. FjgVp turand | to L*, kneea wide apojt; fefUi 
hcada, and nppax pan of bodies immug. Ftoab tight, 


timed wilh Irnglit pink, aad abided Whh greyl arma and 
fmnt of bodlet bane ; fig. 10 R wcw rcd-bmim tower 
tbbe and bright wd unJe - iiiUdfc Bg. light grocfi and 
white licito; fig. on it pile yellow robe;, idok not visible. 

Drapsy hi each case aliadeii iritli niLuibk rnkmr; r»iL 
with tdiek Itoet; grom, vhh dark grey r ^liUe. wiik ptito 
grey; yellow, wiili red ip iIja ease of iiie whHe and tbr 
gfuOi the fulda ralbtf thaulinm; 

lleih conunm ivd-lrown- Iktk^irad^ vMble btlwero 
kgs ol gresi and vdtow peoonjr rich red; well ptt&ervcd. 

M, m. ooiB. Fmaw fir, fimo K.R p»s^gc^ showing R. 
foot of htiman Fote lOggesES tlnil fig. to wbkit foot 
belongs to turned j to throwliig wtigfal of tx)dy OU to 
L. tooit R, ftxH being held mcmacm^y turned to gfipodto 
dirnetton with beel hfied and Loci truly ittfid^ng pose. 
ThuE^jh rapidly dotiei drawhig bus wliok good ; ftodt 
pink, ouillnr fmHin red; grotuuf on idiidi loci rear, 
white, wjih jmk grey botow stul Usckbctow that ngaht' 
TUckgroutitl Idacl^ with amoU pilch of rermirron M upper 
part* pmliw edge of robe ; well preterved 4^'X4^ 
PI- 5CUR 

W. nj. 0019- Fresco fr. blkn to fttsmi of M. ui v-vi, 
liJinwing U|Kpct pm of iwo figw.p evidrully fcmaki with 
hatida |il9bred togirdier in sLilL^k of ^ttoraiiau or nspccL 
The two headi ahnoii tondi and ire turned | to R-; faco 
are fair triih pink chetki asd are [uttotoEl to very iLUsttoci 
chiarDSCuro, the alutdt^ bdiig pwl)'*frcy. Eyes limond- 
shaped^ alraigfat^ ind racier too ncai togelber; aoimstetl 
€rpr»ftoo* slightly mitihtot: raourb In mdi cw krugrr 
thnn tiaiial, atul lhai <m L dHtlucily anLifing; Bpi nre 
nokl ted and of moderate rhldbri^ss ; netito itmngly 
wnnkkd, trsnimrady, to expmt plumpierar nosea In- 
dmed to be AqiilJbnc^ Hair hbek nnd long, hucig:i to 
trE«s ut l^ock of care, ami navy hbek rtngfei to front of 
each ear. On foretoiad of R* fig.* huir la paitei) In middfe, 
snd enrkd to wavy line R. and L., with irrmlt peum u 
«£h imfc over eyebrows r«umd toiwihi enrUrep Eye- 
browa well aeparikd, anti enn normal or tciy aligbily 
ekmgaidL White bamli crowning hairi aocnewhal Tike 
BrtUany girl's op. 

Ur^ of L. Bg. bfoketi aw*y above Itodge of nw^ tmt 
on each vide of fiire are Hdi pink pctulaiU Umdi, perbapa 
pm of cap; mbe of tbii fig. yellow onihocfl tn r^ wiih 
V-ibspcd Oficntog at o^p sJ^vei to wrISi and dark red 
OTTk, \\mh finwef, un thq^hJer. Robe of K. i%. aimiluJ' 
btil light fHUitned itark grey. Backgrmiiid vemdiiari; 

well preservad Pi. xuV. 

SL tn. OGOO. Fresco fr. freun posvage^ $bcrwlnf 
dull drapery outlined blar.k: Ioo«s cruk of robe 
foUtog doim centre of fig. betweea iuiding tcgR. Iki.k- 
gtoumi rich pink; camt work- x 

M. nt. oo^L. Carved wooden capllal of)^ room); 
upper half oDcupkd by two plun mooUiogs, lowar hy 
a TOW of Iwosd iipward-pototiDg pciaJi; betov ibis, a 
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fnnjectiiig neck, vlijdi tnuit have been huklen by {1ai]|;e 
nttni] lop of piltcr; eapitaJ hollawed to take tenoti at ti^i 
of pUkf. Tnurn nT dark pliilj ftw snnc'trbal finiUiir 
Coptic euniple, tee QnitieU, Safina, l yo^, Fli XXV III. 

If-^. +I' ^ i* fJ' 

U, m. 00S4. C^UndrlcaJ wooden block, rmrglilj^ 
huttuved, outtide col to i waiai, luiur-glut Euhtoir, witb 
ttioi^it enditi Ak I' Trool cUher enil • row oT bokc eq. 
pteioed to botlow ceitire; dglit boln ot c«ob end, net 
eUetniiletjr f Ut one, rentiiini uf iiq. wooden [Wg profeollng 
Vittkle ; no wgn of wrej- ; trace* of tiocw covering and 
paint j rnetnblet hub of wheel (for nvalviog axle), bm 
ipcikca ver/ weak fur tuch p<ut|]aee ; iraees of colour. 
Ahovi of whole pnamed ; good condition j length S|*, 
dlnm. Ml eiiiki 4I'. PL Xt.VII. 

AL m. 0035. n-c. Three fra. of coarse buEf cotton 
cloth ground for snlucial Howera (M. iHi 0013} i (e) tiiowx 
tmeex of black paint put on in linet ] (f} has liace* of dark 
blue and while iioint uid one It, o! gahf leaf ; (r) shows 
plciilirtil meet of green ; liolev for Howbib Mboot a'* apart. 
(Fabric amilTsed hy Ur. T< F. Huinnek) Gr, M. n'. 

M. m. ooftfi. Remains of coarse cotton doth, covered 
with a very itiin coat of white plaeter pinted dork I line. 
Onto iIk wet plaaier were Used gronpa aud aprsya of ojti- 
Scml leavet cut sepanudy oui of red or bloc cloth xiut 
ftuek together with poite j artificial AowEri □□ sticka (oa 
M. lu. 0013) Were Stuck upright Into cloth and phtEler 
bockgroiRid. Uliolc proh. TOcniil to repreKiil ibe Kicrvd 
bkci SukhSesU, With ficnJing toiuaea ami wator-plants. 
Ajiotiicr and iSner cotton fabric aiao ocems as n back* 
groLUid to the eunc flom'rt ; it ha* no plaster heing, but 
wae painted with coIohtb now Ihdbd, and wu folded in 
three or Tour thicknesse*. (Fabric atnlyved by Dr. T. K* 
ILMLiuaek.) Laigeat fr, r. t' g' Jf l'. B. XLVni. 

HL nt ooaf, Artlficia] Qower.cnp, as M. ru, ooig, of 
fine palcdjqtl aih, wiib larger piece of same silk from 
which itowen were etiilenily ent; t|ilk dean but much 
fipllL Diain. of Jknrct silk t^N r*- 

H. m, omS. Fr« of thick baU corded silk, crhii.^ify 
from picw adonwd wiih dow«n » M. iti. 0016; iracea 
of black poiiu, Mild six pg'holus placed mi regular Intervals. 
eS'»4'- 1*1. *hVtn. 

U. Dl. oogo. Fresco fr, fitun N.E- possagr, slniwiiig 
part of Gsu I w l«: *»y roughly paimed, tint airong t 
wme tj pe and tTCMirneut aa M. m. set 1 . Fkali greyish 
huff T oudioea LiilLin rtsd over brood rapiil lines of light 
redt no ihailingt ohin ludkaied Uydi^ of led; Idack 
mouattehe end eyebrows Joined, q' x 4', PL XU V, 

M. lu. oog]. Fresco (r. represeittiug IkhJ of royal per¬ 
sonage j to R. 4 same ty|x and tieaimuni it> in k{. iti. 00a, 
hut less carefully painied. Rackgronnit v«nn|1inrt, with 
huf srchllisclunl (I) delMtls IIuaI wiih rcdi wok while j 
euioun well prwrred. PlXUV. 


If. trt. ooja. Fresco fr. thowing bead o( royst perwitogl 
I to L,. on ]Mhr yuilow grrHimf, Same type. Irealmcnl. 
ojul bead-dim ms hi M. iii, eos, but painting moro 
ilelicslf. Part of L, lisiid on chin level, in pose rtf adoFa-‘ 
ikiii; small patches of vermilinn uote at ahoulden j above 
appear toes so elujiliam in pink, ColAiir well preservfHl 
hut turface ecoreil PL XUV. 

iL Ill, 0033, Frcflco (s', diowrng muidje ]ian of ftice, 
nearly liCc^hEe;, | to L. ; white dnpery behind ouUlne of 
cheek ; flesh pink, shaded with rfeherptnk and whb high 
lighlt in white, Gea»al type arwl trommeRt a\ tn iM, ui. 
009-0010, ehowing great akill ; bnckgrouiul oefire yvibw. 
Si'x^F* PLxi v, 

M. m. 0034- Fresco Cf, blowing portion of face, J to R, 1 
from chin to tower part of L, eye only, Similar in type 
and treatment to M, in, 0033 • by R, edge are two paralkl 
curved bJick lines, prob. part of halo of unotber ug, 3I” 
X PJ, XI.V, 

M. m, 0035. FrrtsCO fr. shoulitg portiOJi of L. hojul and 
drapcryi li^-Bire, Flcvfi shaded jiink, duiler oit back of 
hand ; nails ■:« very ahon, lip* of (ingein rather recurved. 
On tiret joint of Index finger b ring with eftipmal besd { 
high lighix on fiflgent and lulls hoMly painted in white, 
tn band U liclil tin neh of flowers (f) piinted on red ground \ 
drapery huff, wiih red car lours, V'my good work and wull 
IJrtSrtvcd, Ti*X 4 l', rt, XLV. 

H, BL 0036, FrC'SCO fr. showing, on vermliiow ground, 
feet and lower part of legs and kxse drapery of iltiding 
fig. t^ipTob. fftml view. Legs pink, shaded grevj outlined 
red'twown ; feet Ittriwid In pmfiJe in opposite [hrecitono, 
outward, SUktlMg tp K. j toose dnspery hsugg in ctsasic 
foJd^ roughly coiilonrett and shaditd in red mi yellow. 
To L, U|J pears L. fiat »nd kg of second fig, in similar 
poM, tiul with Ughl green drapery. White awl grey band 
fonui ground lli» uuthitig boitom of frierej workmanahip 
TOtigii. t^jJ'xHV PLXLV, 

NL DL 0037, Pt'^MO fr, showing upper part of face of 
tiipl personage, f 10 L, ahniiat to miMllef fig, oTM. m, 
001 ; pul of flap (grwitj' of lurtiiin and R, ear of a second 
fig, to R. Grouiitl itroQg vermilinn; ait cdoiire very 
bright and freiii t good work. A' x 44*. 

M, Qi. 003a, Fresco fr. allowing krrwr part of fe« and 
L abciuldef; Iteatnuinl similar m M, m. oox, Black 
rooosUh'he iMlnled over preJitnitiisry rtil-brown; drapery 
over ihuuLlcr, dull plLim colour wrih Idack coniDUrs; 
background bfifliaut Tetmilkm; high light on end of tioae. 
wbiie- Colour* very ftesh, good wwk. gj'xsj*. 

Bi, m, ooag, Fmeo fr, showing part of U cheek and eye, 
nearly |jfe.ti«, of human fig, looking |o L,; Oeah pjpiJ 
shwteil grey ; iTmumcnl of eye amilar to that in M, m. 

' nngd ' dado. Very good wrek, 

M. tn. 0040. Fresco fr, siiowjng chin oixl neck of humaji 
fig. ; prob, pm of M, hl 0039, Flesh pgnk atmiled grey; 
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• eirft tiiin 5 tlraprir j^IUhst bor^OTiJ 't liil*; MmiOii 

mer-ic^^vcinitlto backgrE^iuL Ckiod ^ort Ar^Jl* 

M, in. oefi. Freaeo fr. itiowing (loitEOtL o/ fig. *(nipcd ; 
pirHups hream <rfitving fenmle. Ik^^ry ligHt fAnki hick- 
grounfl green. wliiic* ij, 

M, to. 0043. Fresco fr, thirmig portkin of 
Twi bfwd toodi, out fhc olber jclliiw pditr, 4L righi 
angles lo cads 0<l(er; m fhe ingle 1 niiiglt ml, gmEi, uNd 
bbei fCToH enriebraent x aS'- 

m UL 0044. Fresco fr.; on R. d|ipeifi R tide oT »KeJ 
m kncelliig Ag. wnfiiig llgbf green mle oml ^ttoann 
Jowei robt Fkati light Ifliff, ilmded pitA and gtejr; 
R, an 3 i crossed on breistf Itaod Urols^ iwaii ; |tn^ tu 
. aulttnle o( sapplicJUkm- Bachgmtiod duil {)4ivpjc wUb 
bUck itiftf «t IniffTTAli,^ thb mi> be ^t ofmeemd. cC 
M, C14 0055 4 rr# Ettfcue L of UuiF dimpe?^. Work 

iam<wbat Texug!i bui effedlve, S|% 

M. m. 0045, Fresco It. fallen In Irom of M, tii. v-vi: 
fibeming fw and irtMei of viimting fifr lumed w* 

U K. IboT in pronlf* tool direcied fE^TWAid, the toes 
chinu^ly drAwn ; Q^ah pink; lover [ur\ of green nAx 
viiiUc; on exirenFC R. remains of fed of fig. sintibrly 
posed, luirlog TcimilkHi robe. CrvnmlTermilion, lATdered 
iboi'e feel wlih vrhite, mil with tibic^blAcIc boekKftPumI 
above; insrlt nxigb. j* x 

WL UL 0046, Fresco Cr. ibcmbig inw |.iart of iiaitding 
Ag. igrtiei! ibgHitj Eo H* Yellow Inwur robe ki dasGte 
feddt cemuJOTed ; purple tipfier lobe ocHiiouml block \ 
L bxit fi^reshorteiiMl | fn 1» p.t foot (brokfn any) 
pointing Inick to R. p.; Anh |i4tik icughly with 

grey« Background huff r verj rou^b work. 7^'*x fi}* 

M, uu 0047. Fresco fr, ibn«viiig middle pontei of iliuiil' 
lug fig- In yellow mLe lined wiib redl mid gteeu itdliL 
Rough wptJt. *|'x 

M. iiL 0046. a-b- Two fra. tfiowing portion of 

bcifder- Qu a black band upon ted bwilifround iity- 
lilce forma tuLnted bi white; ^cry lioidh (tf) 

to 

M. m. 0049- Fresco fr. fidlen in fitm^ of Mi oTp fv. 
Keaf ceniK js lower jart of tree ixiiiik, buff; tu 1» 

hutnnn K. fopf poinied lOYirdi irc^c; to L Kh:s. df 
mother loot { 1 ^) nleo uiined Tovrarile Ut fledi piiiktab 
buff, shaded grey, wid ouilincd dolJ red. Bitkgnnmd 
■HTiTTiihon with namow band of buff hejow; work ralbci 
rougli, 

H. UL 0QSO4 Fresco Cr. from NJE. po^ige, ifemfug 

bond of ffark tahnnn pink| whh black Une on each aide j 
lieyofid ii fiOilicvn of grey^grten hnckgruund and brlglit 

M* nL oc^. Fineiico fir- fTTpra NX .iriiiiwinf pari 

of oT litti 4 mn foot nearly iff# lizcp Fksh |iink, 

thaded with wami grey mud liright pink« aiul EXtiUtird 
icdrtisH-biown. Gmuitd pal* yufi^grey ; much mlibed. 
il'xjV 


BL UL 00^ Fresco fr^ irom NX |h«±d£iigti allowing poll of 
U bipw and Itead^ifainf hunEAU %* nwly ide mre, ilrah 
pEiik; iLiidrji and geuetaby Ucitml ai lit 31. Jtt, cioa ^ bead- 
djtaa appears lo be wldta turtub ip AiUdU wevTi, witli 
t.i 3 bd oT wiUi reirf rplajd^^p ejioErcJing Hm kymtit ei%e. 

M- UL oos^ Fresco fr. Drroi NX [ni^asgf, partly liual; 
tbowi & few rca:1 linei, [nob. or drtp^. if** 

M. UL 0054. Frisco feotn NX paaiage. ihowlug 
piece of liixrornkd tachgEtuiiiiL Oft blur-ldncli gmtbid 
are ted am] gjefrb idreokf poldiei ouiilnrd Hrltli 
am] white devicCi pcr^afliJy a wj ioeti t!har. ff. Beyob'l k 
piece of wldie band on wliith are neil mof It; wTmir too 
frigmcblaiy to W InErlHgSIhle. i*x 

H. m. 005S- Fresco, fr. hain NX^ pfUSage, thowing 
an unidio] (cLimel Ijiitg* dovii- Outline Hack over hgbt 
bfowti; gvncril tnkiur bEiff uhaded with pitik. wilh a few 
l^k daalici prok In tended to Indicate fUL ItcAtl^ 

<if back, amt quartna ntlioihig; backgroubd HmIl 

M. in. 0055. Fresco fr, emch bfoltcii* idiowtiig bead and 
ihonktera of roja) persom&ge f 10 .U, qmilnr 10 liiailler 
fig- of hh nr. 003j tHzliind, leconil fig. of pune type; 
Jmckgnjund vniniitbu. Much nbradrd; gocHil ^lorlu 

Bl* UL 0057. Fresco fr* from NX piixiigc, «howrfng iwo 
figL Hated or half km^Rng. with tianda tngedicT m tupjili- 
cntkm ; np|icr pan misaing, aoEl iriEivt of % fo R. Fsg. 

L. weaiw light gicen lomT robe and crine^oii atele ; other- 
wile ncitci dhisr has peic bnfT dmpery ; ffcalt very pmk. 
Backgnnnii;! wlim bluc^Un^ i i^omut red willi 

whitn upper border; much ahuuktd. 9' x 

BL ILL oDS@P Fresco fr* frotnNLK- pa««ige iihi>wing ardih 
tcctural ilmCU ofbadcgTotitid I n ctuiLre It pat^lkil |Hkiier, 
w-Lih cajiibd; |:iaui 4 hliick^ with three large OEdline drclrt 
Itt daik green, full wkSih el iiaiuL |dai^ one over ihc 
Otbtr I in each drclc It u^-pclalbd crlmiEiii mMUe 
tbrekf at top pimI uu L. ^de {• white with tcale Ifnlirkfh^ 
tkmt ill green ami red; hotdcf on R. alilr^ tzd t outnik 
ihc red U lilAck, tnd tbitti red aaegchciat bs^ckgmimd ; 
dpitah A{if.atiefitly bcll-ft!iii|KJit To L. of pilioter. 

end in a more lii&iaiit plane, it atraiglii'lliiiftled mh 
^utcil Oft cubical intpoiit lupportcd by lich^hqped capitil 
and plliir, all ydlow ; tborc fiiuti a docontion of imbri* 
ctiloni; siieI ihmngh archway, a bright gT?eti dtfiance; 
all nudinei wL Cp. above, p, sue. S* x a^- 

VL txL oosg* Fresco fr* frmn NX pniwige, fliowltqi 
of garland of omiappirtjif rotetim at M- rtr« ooy. Outer 
fiEdf of p^fitabt gmu. irtntT whiter centres ydlow ^h t&i 
itammt ^ mslltict Hmk ini gteen and lihck gtoond. 

brxar- 

ML tiL oo€o. Fresco fr. irmn NX pasangej bamig 
tllgUly outtcave imi iaue: tttows pnrt of garlaml of over* 
lap|ib^ icMssteA 4H U* UL »7« oopf I uuicr lialf of petals 
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pinkt iitiur wbitc. cinwti jeltaw, widi ivd imatmM ; 
bliKk. RoiiqIi^ execttud. T'seaJ' 

M* in. Fresso fr» fnim N.E pasai^, showing; 

poftIcM of riocomiiw tWbii]. On black Jcmsfte with hiotii 
led OBttf b detiot in wktic-consgtii^ of Cfatce-pctoUcd 
flowvr ^Rutto) which (tioceed, ft and f.., thin 
alems tmkbs fwob. with timilai flowen (pusting). 
Outride htneUOi fan of rntoon of purple faeirieis etc., on 
buff ground. Rough but effective work, 4^*X5\ 

V. m. (KVfffl. Fresco fr. 6xmi K.E. pueagej on dark 
lair ground wuvy block Imea [odlceting loDg eurllog hitr ■ 
prob. pon of tuck of cuiiae], or idood oT Ham. Greni 
gnmnd (o one itde ; rough work. fi'Kgl'., 

M. m. eeffg. Fi'esco fr., dtiowing pofiion of iitrbtn with 
upturned flaps, oklu » that of smolbr flg. in ht. jtr. ooa, 
bul more closeljr rcwmbhng that of head io dodo M. v. 


i3?h Aftwi taiefolif dmvn.and frotn aiiJe.gue Jig.; 
the cm Ire top* knot Is black, with white ioH encifclb^ if 
from irftjch ft Scnrcr4ikc ordiAp«[7(?), 


«- nt. 00 ^ 4 . Four strip* of red eilk. line pfetn w«ve, 
wi^ pleatind maahut of tmcco uthcniig lo back j oiih 
cvideiiLljr |j*ited aLong note hasil of tiiijeco Iprob on haw 
or a pedeaaJJ, edge being turned over aboee md txlow » 
shown bjr foUa. Stik Ailt stiff with paste 5 one stKp shows 
angle where oilk itttiwd conwsrj dark bJue paint along 
edge of two multei fr*. Length of jtrfi* a' 4' j 
''s'; S*”,* width of two laigesl ai', 

M. m. 0065. Strips of red silk, finely corded, evident)^ 
pasted ou base of atitiK or ntaiht ot^rci t rnnalD* of 
ttneeo 00 back, and of btsek paltil in bonds on front; 
leiger fes, Biiff. Gr. length l' 1', 


FRESCO FRAGMFJfTS AND OTHER 

BI. V, li. Fftoco fr* from dado wiih fmioon (Fig. i^o), 
abowing a youthbl nulc head, | to fL, pan of porttuit 
seen b Fig, 140 lisng froui hollow of festoon. The head 
la abort end atjuare, wtih a broad low forehead, flat aknU, 
and stpiare Jaua; the can are nonnal, lhe«^ tutge and 
auaight*sel with well-aiclied brows; the iMse slightly 
(lookod lowudt Uie end like those of the M, m ' angels *. 

But the line has rubbed off at'lhe pouit, gh-iog ilte nose 
al first sight ihe taialeaditig appeannee of a anuhi ihc bnir 
hi black BJid cl(»e*aopped, coining down in fr^t of the 
ear on each ^de. Hk treounent of die flesh is the — w i r 
11 Eh tbe 'angels' of fil. nr, but tbe work not quite so 
animiUed; e, g. the lips are Solid red wiibotli high bghla. 

The general Ijpa dittlncil;- VVertern. 

On R. rida of Qofl la a trace of pale green drapery; on 
extreme R. is put ol the eweepl^ band of the festoon, 
much effaced; and on crirtnui L, psift of an AwAh^r 
liantl and tbe ribbon binding the opposite curve of the 
festoon { dark tdne bund along the top The backgiwuid 
is pole buff, with a roaette oo dtber ride of the bead in tbe 
space between it and the reatooo; rhiM on L is pink, sIX' 
pelalfed, with sepals showing between the petal tips ; Hut 
on R. fevrn>pe^kd, green, with rimilar sepals Both 
have buff cenlret, dicular* witli red, rings nepresenibg 
SUtDeOB Dr seeds. Both are roKltei of a conventions] 
type cotninon in late cissricat an. 

Surface rubbed and cracked, and edges broken except 
along the top where tl bos been cm* 

XtJV. 

H. w. x. Fresco fr. fiotn dwJo whh festoon (cf-FIgs. 134- 
40)^ showing head and ahoalden of ptwlh mppoitiug the 
fesuwn and wearing a Fhi>'glao cap The festoon is 
shown In Its upward curve, fo^ag 4 black backgrottnd to 
tiui Jiend and descevdtflf mwr the ahouiTfers 00 riilicr ride; 
two of the ribbons wiiich land it at Intcmls ate shown to 
R, and l~, and the Gogrti of the joutb’* L. hand ore 
seen clasping its Outer edge, bs arm passing behind His 

iftt 


REMAINS FROM SHRINE SL v 

R. hand holds a bowl sgainst his breast; his bead and 
eyes, are mined | lo ; du fees liriicate-feauirad with 
wery large uraigbl-aet eyes atid small mouli and ncae; 
tbe unlljiifl a roJiited oral. The rieaiment of the Jfeilt is 
that of the M. in * angels *, Gbtek hair shows fn 
a utTov fringe across forehead and down towadu car 
whklt is hidden by the ride*fiipe of heaiTgear. ' 

Band fomring ibo fescoon js black, widi a bundh of 
thra* fnilts in red on R. and L; the ribbona aro grasnlib 
buff. The Bg. wears » red garoieut (traces only ^ iho 
colour rcjnaiH), imd the cap is of whiitih bud, Tlw bock- 
gfound above the festoon ti of same buff, with fr. of gtwn 
roMsite on exiicnie R.; tipper edge of fncie is bounded bj 
a broad band of dark ldu& 

Clay brittle wkh Little straw in it; d* painUng much 
damaged and cracked. 1'6* x t' f,*. FJ. XUV, 

M. V. ooi- Wooden capital and ahuR* pmT of. from 
K.E, passage. RcLevo tfccofado!i shows acauthua of 
Gandbin type; a aingle leaf, with veins springingupwardt 
atid <uit words, £1U from of capital; in middle ofihie 1* stem 
reaching from neck to ahocui aud eanyfjig ■ foor-petaJled 
flower placed In cenlteoFSbociu; i4cm» form the angles of 
capital and at llieir upper njd* rad over iulo simlJ coupled 
vohites; rides Tia*nc half tsonihus leatea. Traces of red 
paint on background; portkirtt of twdva-dded riiafe bdow 
capital cut in ume piece. Woodouich splft. Width gt' 
h. of (ajiimJ 4 j*. ilHcluiea* 3J*. Pj, xxxiv, 

BS. V, 00*. Fabric fra. i one of ctooe-woven rhiei* ydfe^w 
corded rilk, and one of fine dark grecfliab-hluij corded rilfc. 
Reitiomdcr of thm pinkisb-buff silk, cicecdioglf brittle 

Gi* M. 4 ^ 

H. ▼. O63, Fr, front anglo of snudl wooden capitaJ, 
thnilar to but not kJenricu] wtih M. t. oot, Gppet pm! 
with piece of aJjacia, abows double TOtou at nugfe wl±h 
remain* of acartet paint, md aamfliua with renuiiiia ef 
grwn. Wood soft. Length width ti'. 

3 ^* 
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H Y. panel f^m mitr a paMg« T 

pOBiion »m Kg. Showi lyjid *nd itujiikltai 

of winged fig. iWiig It™ \cjvtt\Jt, ikafi tn *wgeh" dl 
IL tn, but cf infeuqr wgflro:iwiililp in todmktw wad 

dfRWiiigi Fig. lit seen frnni fitanl with ihoitltlen Jotliml 
lo L end hrnd upr^hi, J to R*i RJui tftmed art &T ^ 
posvibk in dinfe^ikjn r heml I* nf fT|tiBjfvr wul RlwtH" 
ijpc dian M. m '* angelf ‘i more ftMoMing luail erf M. 
iri, but with toniuJef jaw* Fkib b pa'rnifd flat whitt, 
iteroid of Ibe delkate linting of ditclu hihI irsnaparetu 
shading «> chor^creriadc ^ M, m «io; ®ll eantom 
Ibiei M btfccl;, and are ioHd black ; red ml/ on 
lipa. Hut b blacks nErlj oct Ibrehead ami cn/ikd all 
ow lieod and down «da of (are t the leafrllke tttft of the 
M* nr ea^pka rUII ibowi Itself, btil onlj aa a tJEghsly 
higtm nm» in the getieraJ bkek wfg. The witip ire 
thinner and nak ao wen thaped ; ouut kia^ fcathm are 
whUiv with tadiatfona ol fdim In Jhr shorter onaar 
nuddk my hn cedt fealher kKigifudifnlljf haW bbtk aiid 
haU white; inner re^ Imi Unut of jrttloWi Rohe 
i» jijiow, with light red Imct fomilng reaml aeck 
wad mdlcattng fbbla aertwe brewi aiitl over ithIt 
T he Itizteiie is flaitet and taore extend^ ItJ fitM 
"a bright pinkish ml;: above, it klwdeml bjr a a' band 
of fOk b(^ rrttr white (both eoDmint nlOfOait entireljr 
cflaredh and above again hf a a* twitre of hliiiaii black; 
liie knm comd edge h bo^red bj m 7* itUe lcwi^»n in 
bkuk with boW and ecrttfe dotid ttroU cflteivelt pdnicd 
in red ocuUned vlih white, A denLched (r. h 1 -canser 
fibows thw barkgrmmd beneai]i ibft mi jeltow vbh wave 
Kinet in red and bkek, Tlie whole la fnmtbg in delkacjr 
ami vltaliif, Fr. ivcD pmerved lau omuidenihl^v brokm 
away at 3* 3 c g'. Pi XI.V, 

M. Yh, 005. |Yi!«co fr# Eioni outer :S^ pawge, riKnriiig 
ponions of wings of angel simikr in all respc^ti to &L t. 
oo4t excepting ihsd lome of the withe long fcaibm ure 
tinied^ ^ to hiir their tneadih^ wbh pde grv ^; eolottra 
WeU preaarred. ^*i*^J* 

M- Mft, Lotnn carved in wood fiom lOft -of 
pftcaage, Figbi petals cijtv^ otitwarda and liownwart^ 
from ccntic; traces of gilding on two pevils and boic 
pieces of golHof] fcHiod with bwsi befwccn poenta ol 
petala are wepals pointed red. ai ore Bko pel^ edj§cs% 
Szactima form baain^ike csvily, in oentre of which 1 * wild 
knob wMi itceo tang projecthtg. Well pre»erv«d| but 
slightly Inaeet^en. iXam, r|*. PI XLYIL 

•L V. Doy. Oblong wowleti blodk# pierced wiUi eiglii 
hoiet anmti|{ed tn a wlih a ninth at ci^Eitm Qb ofte 

aide dark point ht centre amlL ooliaie ring of botes, traces 
of wiicco and blue painL; on thk shIb boki show inafka 
of wedges Mied 10 keep upright chjtcAE hired In; pctliape 
a Rand tar vmrre InteitK-stkkaL Stuoco proh. took the 
lonn 0/ m wTeaih, fram ocBtre of wlakli the «Ltckt iom ; the 
hokt are |kiiErt;cd wub 1 hat trf re^liot niiHaf, out properly 
dHIfcii 


]L T. obIL WAodact vwtief voaoa%part ofp frotn K^E,; 
would hare Lwclre petah when cofiiplA^ part of four 
prtalt and four acpiik retnaii^ ciirving ilownwaidAj. pcials 
show ttactii of blue and pink pauih upata of hrfght red 
puinL on white iTipL 9^ x a|* 

Mh y. oog^wno. Pair of wooden dfies, rotwf-^ped^ 
wjih bevdkd edges* rnm S^W. pffia^. Upper sifflkce 
ii cm concare, ksfing itnal) Hat th centra; actual 
cenuc pEenacd by uon tang. Forma nragh kjtna-fkFww \ 
cemni) dbc green bonkicd wiih re4 c«Kai^« «irfa« green; 
on biireited edge cigbi green peula ouihocd in rcil glib 
red aepa^ 4 l* to if' 

M. V. ocxtt. Fr. of pnlntcd wwim pa»i (xcm gale. 
Palm mofllf giw; iksif n uninreUigthle; U a t k ami red 
on wbire gfomid- 1' i|* x ^ 

M. T. DoiiL Curved woodrtt linteh end of Dbbng 
block vrkb pbiii frame routiil tliree tkki^ cnctoaing srmk 
e|iace^ tovudi inbrf (I.) end of wltuill is oil'^'Cd totna- 
Ltke flower ; ihu baa texi petaia, and Innik many s^anicni 
In cup<hko rcfin rooud plitiL liisldc frame at complete 
vpd fi plain EDjouldingt which Li mrerropred by tha Bower 
ai:id conietmct beyond it in a ptai mottl Rppqnartly 
a highly conventional wreath. Cm off u tills (Rk) end. 
Very tqUcik Fl. XlMh 

It. Y» dOij. Freaco fr* fht^wing portion of male tiead j tu 
L Gciieial type a» In m; oua* etc hat bo bcird'dreaai 
diofi Uadi tuoirtiadic and ftreighi tuck cireiHl 
dETwn b fFChm of U cact No ibodhtg on fhee* wbkfi ii 
darket pink rhait b the ewe of'foyal parsoiwg^*? lip^ 
b ^cnniliDni oudbefl only. Ekekgrpund Utic- 

blick ; abort liuad, [aaifan of hani lioJdiiig nrxH. Well 
P«»wl 4^ X PI XiJV. 

H-v« ODT4« Fresco Ck-, ihowiug pair of Jiro-siied Jmiida 
)Qicki!d In. supplicatluat. Pink tbarlAl grey, outlined reddkh 
browD^ abort jxalla^ (bigcr lipe s%hiJy Rcomd; 
plain ydbw Langlti on ^ch wriat; mr^ dravm, Jyu-k- 
gromid faded gteredah blue. tVx 4”. FLXLV* 

H 0015* Fresco [r« diowing part of two heads { 10 
K.* lame type u oeniral Bg. in M. hl OoSi Head on R. 
reiaifls red-fiapped turfaarip and beUnd ii penifeai end of 
wbhe djvpoy; opper aod back pan of second bead bar ; 
flesh of both jdlowiih tiuf wtih iniik on dieeks ; cokwing 
SWiemlty ai in hi, ni. oct. Backgroiiti4 venniUonT wdl 
palmed 

M. V. ooiQ^ Fresco (r* wbh portkm of hivge pink hdus^ 
omAtkd black on red gTtnmd Kougti work. 4 |* x 34^ 

M. 0017. Fresco fir« ahowing poitlmi of ann {?Ji about 
life altt^ wttli tnako-Uke bopgie Id red j fl«h pink, ahadtd 
grey. Backgroumi pale febre. j'x 

It# V* 0018+ Fteoco 6w. CnimpofUnt ficoea of 

bockgrottitd t 00 recognisable jrtttmu Lugeez fh 4* x 5^ 

V. ooji^, Fresco fr.. Shoving porUon of pink flower 
fesfdoti on green gttmnil(?) ; foond In E. piBsaga 3* 
xt|*. 




» 
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SL y. 0090 . rreseo fr. 

^nifcif^j «bih *ti 


of gnijr-gnea 
Um U one 1^ i roTu d 


UL V. ooM, iFrofCO tc.t ilioiRng poitioa of light gt«eti 
'hupenrC?!, il' n^i- 

H. V. FtMCO fbaniag oti yuc-^btdck ground 

convenijlani] flo£A] wmA\ of Tmkui ijpe. S^m3 of 


547 

fHU^i red, ud buff [(iks, wiilt kftf vid bud gtMifit 
ifi gr^cn and outlined buff Goud wotiL x 3^9 

B1TT, oou^ Frc«CQ &»n fraund of rfdi 

crimtem divided bj bAud gf bbde, 01 vhidb b florul pf^cem 
] in red.^ gfcen, ind pink, fWOjKd bidf ii*d Upetu On out 
edgCi U|»of iTO kxtis ptrub In p{n1t9 Found bi K pxngt 
and pTobublj frgiu festoon nf dido, (a) 



OBJECTS EXCAVA^FED AT RUIN bt. at 


Bf. X oaif Girdle of soft sUlu Hhkk, cfeiuti-colourcdr 
|duD w»vr ^ tn good condiffesa In cenital pan, bui mudb 
nonTtomrili tudt ihrot^ coost^iiit knotting^ Cf. ibov^ 
pp- 53* ■ Leagtli f. 5^ ^Idib (oalvedfo to lelwdgc) 

tNot', 

BL Bundle of fabric Efoali Tigi of 

bud^ fdlow, red, and <krk blue wooUco iluff of more or 
tess cioM iwB! veafe ^ eC N# iso?- Ut Ood» Ok vrid oof. 


Aba ff'« of dirk ttrawn-gre)^ pl ffift (tbekj of tlikk 

Ljuff Ibli vlib iibm bacUng (^hapa pan of lined sboe^ aa 
T« ill. 003)^ fend baiHlIe nr Ibop nf pluiiled wooikn 
drad Gr.L\Lit}t FI. XLvriL 

IL Xk 003 * Pottery blown dajt hind-nude, Ugtiiljr 

but evenly fired; nmi% $moC 4 W m ommde 

With a shoct-tootbed ootrib Hiooothen Qm) both bc^otfeitv 

«iMi in K%»±f 
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